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TRUE    WOMANHOOD: 


A  TALE: 


Bt  JOHN  NEAL. 


"  Th«  hmH  !•  like  the  iky  — a  put  of  H«T«n! 
And  ehABgM  night  and  day  loo,  like  Um  iky ; 
Now  o'er  It,  eloadi  mad  thaoder  must  be  driveo ; 
And  dniknoM  and  deetraetioo,  ae  on  li%h.*' 

Brmos. 


ff BOSTON: 
TIOKNOR  AND  FIELDS. 

XDCOOUZ. 


AL  zs^^TS5 


HAtVAKO  C0LU6E  U8IAIY 


Entered  Mcordiag  to  Act  of  Congrm,  in  tho  yoor  1869,  bj 

Ticnrom  Ajn>  Fisldo, 

In  tbo  Ckrk*t  OOco  of  tho  District  Court  of  tho  District  of  Massschnsotts. 


TO    THE    READER. 


At  last  I  have  consented.  I  give  up.  I  can  hold  out  no 
longer.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  Longfellow^  Allibone, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  I  have  consented  to  write 
one  more  story. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  doings  of  my  earlier  manhood, 
Logan,  Seyenty-Six,  Randolph,  Errata,  Brother  Jonathan,  Ra- 
chel Dyer,  Authorship,  &c.  &,c  &c.,  and  having  little  time  and 
no  heart  for  a  proper  revision  of  the  whole,  though  constantly 
urged  to  the  work  by  a  troublesome  conscience,  I  have  at  last 
compounded  the  matter  in  this  way,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
these  iriends,  that  I  may  leave  something  behind  to  justify  their 
good  opinion  of  me,  and  something  that  my  children's  children 
may  neither  be  ashamed  of,  nor  sorry  for,  hereafter. 

Having  long  entertained  a  notion  that  women  have  souls  — 
or  something  of  the  sort,  call  them  what  you  may ;  that  they 
have  not  only  a  right  to  think  for  themselves,  but  to  act  for 
themselves,  and  take  the  consequences,  here  and  hereafler,  with- 
out being  accountable  to  us,  any  more  than  we  are  to  them  ;  and 
that  marriage  is  not  always  the  best  thing,  nor  the  one  thing 
needful  for  them,  whatever  it  may  be  to  us;  I  have  writtenj 
this  tale  for  illustration. 


IT  TO  THB  BBADBR. 

Though  not  properly  a  religious  noyel,  I  trust  the  reader  will 
find  in  it  enough  religious  feeling,  without  sectarianism,  for 
every-day  use,  and  not  enough  to  he  trouhlesome,  or  obtrusive, 
or  unpaktable;  or,  in  other  words,  "none  to  hurt" — as  the 
man  said,  when  asked  if  a  mutual  friend  had  not  grown  pious. 

Taking  advantage  of  incidents,  which  occurred  in  the  great 
commercial  paroxysm  of  1857-8,  and  of  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  religious  awakening  that  followed  over  land  and  sea, 
bursting  out  like  prairie-fires  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  visible  communication,  just 
as  it  is  now  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  over  a  part  of  Northern 
Europe,  to  show  how  different  characters  and  temperaments 
are  differently  affected  by  the  very  same  events  and  circum- 
stances, and  how  they  are  brought  to  different  conclusions  by 
the  very  same  evidence,  I  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  what 
True  Womanhood  is  equal  to,  and  capable  of,  under  some  of 
the  most  trying  circumstances  of  life.  J-  N. 

PoBTLAXD,  Me.,  Angott  36, 1S69. 


TRUE   WOMANHOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  a  cold,  bright  dear  day,  in  the  troubled  winter  of  1857-8, 
when  the  great  city  of  New  York  seemed  to  be  struck  with 
paralysis,  and  the  ^  boldest  held  their  breath "  for  awhile,  a 
large  crowd  were  gathered  just  outside  of  the  Park  ;  while,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  there  was  another  and  yet 
larger  collection,  filling  the  street  and  side-walks,  and  surging 
and  struggling  about  the  open  doors  of  a  theatre. 

The  Park  itself  was  emptied,  and  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  all  the  avenues  and  approaches  were  si- 
lent, with  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  straggler  hurrying 
through  the  grounds  just  covered  with  a  light  snow,  or  muffled 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  loitering  on  the  way  out,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
mob  to  disperse.  Beggars,  and  thieves,  and  Irish  laborers,  and 
ragged  match-girls,  and  prize-fighters,  and  Boweiy-boys,  were 
intermingled  with  well-dressed  men,  and  Btylish-looking  women  ; 
and  &hop-boy3  with  parcels,  and  porters  with  large  bundles  and 
baskets,  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  or  elbowing  their  way  through  scattered  groups  of 
quiet  well-behaved  persons,  just  within  the  gates.  All  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  city  clock,  then  about  to  sound  the  hour  of 
twelve. 

^  What  on  earth  is  going  to  happen.  Sir  ? "  said  a  young  fel- 
low, with  a  girlish  look  and  a  fashionable  air,  turning  slowly 
as  he  spoke,  toward  a  large,  handsome,  thoughtful-looking  man, 
who  stood  bracing  himself  up,  against  all  these  troublesome  in- 
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terlopers,  with  his  back  to  a  tree,  and  his  right  arm  round 
the  waist  of  a  young  woman,  evidentlj  frightened,  though  she 
answered  the  speaker  with  a  pleasant  smile.  ''Do  they  have 
'  plays  here  at  noonday,  as  at  Bartlemy  Fair  ?  " 

'^  Not  just  here,  my  boy, —  but  over  there,"  pointing  through 
the  leafless  trees,  toward  Bamum's,  ''they  have  them  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.'' 

"  Well,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether ah  I" 

At  this  moment,  the  dock  sounded  through  the  clear  wintry 
air,  like  the  tolling  of  a  cathedral  bell  afar  off;  and  the  great, 
silent,  breathless  multitude  began  heaving  with  life,  and  the 
strange,  deep  stillness  became  a  sort  of  smothered  roar,  begin- 
ning over  the  way,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  growing 
loader  and  loader  every  moment 

"Not  another  Astor-House  riot,  I  hope,**  said  the  young 
woaian,  growing  very  pale,  and  clinging  to  the  arm  that  up- 
held her. 

"No,  my  love,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Be  patient  awhile  — 
don't  be  frightened  —  we  are  perfectly  safe  here ;  and  the  mys- 
tery will  soon  be  cleared  up,  I  dare  say." 

**  Upon  my  word.  Cousin  Julia,  I  should  think  somebody  was 
going  to  the  scaffold,  or  that  another  Cunningham  trag^y  was 
in  rdiearsal ;  but  the  rush  seems  to  be  over  now,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  breaking  up." 

"  Tes,  Arthur, — all  breaking  up  and  going  about  their  busi- 
ness, for  they  are  too  late." 

•* Too  late.  Sir!" 

"  Even  sa  The  dock  has  strudc,  the  door  is  dosed,  and  it 
may  be,/ofw«r." 

Arthur  looked  troubled  and  perplexed ;  but  after  a  little  con- 
sideration, he  brightened  up,  and  peering  into  Julia's  mourn- 
ful eyes,  with  a  mischievous  expression,  he  replied,  —  "  But  they 
seem  to  care  very  little  for  their  disappointment.  Sir." 

Julia  turned  away  from  his  look. 

"And  then  too,  how  wonderfully  quiet  they  are,  as  they 
hony  off  toward  the  great  avenue  yonder.  What  do  they  call 
tbat,Unde  George?" 

"^That  is  Broadway,  Arthur;  oar  prindpal  thoroughfare." 
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^  Ah  I  not  the  Broad  waj  I  have  heard  so  mach  of,  and  so 
longed  to  see,  and  have  felt  so  well  acquainted  with,  ever  since 
my  boyhood,  hey  ?  ** 

**  Perhaps  not,  Arthur,**  said  Uncle  George,  stopping  short  and 
facing  him  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  '*  not  the  broad  way  you  have 
heard  roost  of,  I  am  quite  sure ;  the  broad  way  we  are  all  so  fond 
of  loitering  in,  whatever  may  be  our  age  or  experience.'' 

**  Oh,  I  understand  you  now  ! "  said  Arthur,  turning  away  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience ;  ^  but,  hadn't  we  better  be  going  ?  The 
side-walks  are  pretty  clear  now ;  and  if  we  cross  over,  perhaps 
we  may  find  out  the  reason  of  the  gathering.  What  say  you, 
Julia?" 

"  With  all  my  heart ! ah ! " 

At  this  moment,  a  sound  like  that  of  a  battle  anthem,  from  a 
multitudinous  host  within  the  theatre,  was  heard,  shaking  the 
walls,  and  rolling  away  through  the  wintry  air,  till  there  was  an- 
other stoppage  along  Chambers  Street,  up  to  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way, and  the  words, 

"  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadeni, 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  nil !  *' 

were  caught  up  and  repeated,  by  group  after  group,  around  the 
doors  of  the  theatre. 

Arthur  stood  as  if  struck  speechless  with  amazement;  and 
then,  after  wondering  awhile,  he  turned  toward  Julia  with  a  bow, 
and  exclaimed,  "^  And  so !  these  are  your  famous  maHneis  mu" 
ixcaleM  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  in  your  drawing-rooms  and 
newspapers  I  Upon  my  word.  Uncle  George,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  not  altogether  prepared  for  this,  though  I  have  heard  very 
strange  stories,  over  sea,  about  the  musical  furore  of  my  beloved 
countrymen ;  but  the  idea  of  interloping  a  Methodist  hymn,  at  a 
morning  concert  for  the  fashionables  of  New  York,  does  indeed 
go  for  beyond  the  most  extravagant  hopes  I  had  formed  of  our 
people." 

Uncle  George  said  nothing,  but  looked  very  much  pleased,  as 
he  drew  Cousin  Julia  away ;  nor  did  he  vouchsafe  one  word  of 
explanation,  till  they  had  crossed  the  street,  when  he  stopped 
suddenly  before  the  chief  entrance  of  the  crowded  theatre,  where 
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many,  who  could  not  force  their  way  through,  stood  listening, 
and  some  with  downcast  eyes  and  wet  lashes,  though  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  a  far-off  multitudinous  rhythm,  like  that  of 
the  summer  sea,  when  its  heavy  undulations  are  felt  along  the 
shore  at  dead  of  night,  and  the  solid  earth  answers  to  the  pulsa- 
tion, as  to  prayer. 

**Aal  liye  ! "  said  Arthur,  pointing  toward  a  large  placard  by 
the  doorway,  as  if  he  saw  a  spectre,  —  ^  As  I  live  —  a  praifer- 

"  Even  so»  young  man,"  said  a  stranger,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  party,  —  a  white  haired,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  fresh 
countenance,  and  beautiful  eyes,  leaning  forward  on  a  large  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  trembling,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  visible  joy,  — 
^  Even  so,  young  man,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liv- 
eth,  a  prayer-meeting  I " 

Uncle  George  and  the  venerable  man  here  interchanged  a 
look,  and  were  instantly  on  the  best  of  terms.  Both  had  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  speech  was  no  longer  needed.  They  under- 
stood each  other,  as  the  angels  above  may,  without  speech. 

"  But  a  prayer-meeting  in  a  theatre ! "  whispered  Julia,  with  a 
troubled  expression ;  which  led  the  stranger  to  say,  "*  And  why 
not,  poor  child;  can  thee  tell  me  where  it  would  be  more 
needed?" 

**  But  a  prayer-meeting  at  noonday,  my  dear  Sir  I "  exclaimed 
Arthur,  with  a  feeling  he  had  not  manifested  before.  ^  At  noon- 
day, and  in  the  busiest  city  of  our  la^d  ! " 

**'  And  not  only  in  the  busiest  city  of  our  land,  my  dear  young 
friend,  but  in  the  busiest  pari  of  the  city,  as  well  as  at  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  day." 

**  For  idlers,  and  gossips,  and  loafers  of  both  genders,  and  all 
genders,"  added  Arthur,  kwkmg  at  Julia,  and  beginning  to  feel 
rather  mischievous ;  for  the  dear  old  gentleman  had  many 
listeners,  and  the  stillness  round  about  was  uncomfortable,  and 
the  outside  pressure,  though  gentle,  was  growing  heavier  and 
heavier. 

^  No,  Arthur,"  said  Uncle  George,  ^  not  wholly  for  idlers,  and 
gossips,  and  k>afers  of  both  genders,  though  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 
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**  Goodness  me.  Uncle  George  I  what  do  yon  mean ! "  said 
Jiilia. 

^  Are  we  not  all  gossips,  and  idlers,  and  loafers,  dear  child  ? 
all  alike  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  ?  " 

And  the  stranger  added,  in  a  low  yoioe,  ^  Why  stand  ye  here 
idU  all  the  day  long  ?  were  the  words  of  the  Master,  when  he 
called  for  the  laborers  ; "  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued, 
^  Are  there  not  publicans  and  sinners  everywhere  ?  Is  it  the 
righteous  only  that  are  called  ?  Are  we  not  assured  that  harlots 
and  publicans  shall  enter  the  kingdom  before  us  ?  " 

Julia  began  to  look  frightened. 

**  Yes,  dear  Julia.  The  righteous  need  no  repentance.  They 
want  no  Saviour.     They  are  sufficient  for  themselves." 

^  The  whole  need  no  physician,"  added  the  stranger,  with  a 
gentle  seriousness,  that  went  to  the  heart  of  Arthur,  as  he  turned 
slowly  away. 

^'  No,  Arthur,"  continued  Uncle  George,  ''  not  for  idlers,  and 
loafers,  and  gossips,  only ;  but  for  the  busiest  men  of  the  age, 
who  best  know  the  value  of  time,  and  who,  I  am  told,  are  begin- 
ning to  make  a  business  of  prayer,  and  who  rush  to  these  gather- 
ings as  to  high  change,  or  to  the  Custom-House  when  clearing 
a  ship,  or  to  the  Post-Office,  or  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
brokers." 

^And  all  this,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Arthur,  after  satisfying 
himself  that  Uncle  George  was  in  downright  earnest,  ^  all  this, 
in  the  great  noisy  Babylon  of  New  York !  Of  a  truth.  Sir,  the 
world  must  be  coming  to  an  end." 

"  The  world  u  coming  to  an  end,  my  dear  boy." 

Arthur  grew  more  thoughtful. 

**  And  everywhere  the  same,"  continued  Uncle  George,  in  a 
low  dreamy  voice,  very  much  as  if  talking  to  himself,  while 
Arthur  and  Julia  interchanged  a  look  of  surprise,  almost  of 
alarm.  ^  Everywhere !  at  Philadelphia,'  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  eastward,  through  all  the  New-England  States,  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  are  filling  the  largest  public  halls  of 
our  country,  and  most  of  the  churches,  not  only  every  day  in 
the  week,  but  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
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night ;  and  what  is  jet  more  wonderful,  ships  are  coming  in  with 
their  whole  crews  '  converted^  as  thej  call  it,  upon  the  high-seas, 
and  the  voice  of  midnight  prajer  is  heard  from  solitary  houses, 
and  remote  neighborhoods,  having  little  or  no  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.^ 

^  All  easily  enough  accounted  for,  Uncle  George,''  said  Ar- 
thur. 

"  Indeed  I " 

**  Every  generation  has  to  undergo  something  of  the  sort,  Sir.'' 

"  Certainly,  dear  Arthur,  certainly,  or  what  would  become  o' 
the  world?" 

^  And  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Whitefield, 
there  was  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  you  know,  such  as 
a " 

"  Arthur  Maynard  I  " 

"'  Forgive  me,  Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  irreverently  ;  but 
having  Whitefield's  very  words  in  my  mind,  I  used  them  with- 
out much  consideration.  There  was  a  revival,  you  know,  which 
lasted  many  years,  and  swept  over  the  whole  of  this  country,  and 
a  large  part  of  England." 

"•  Yes,  Arthur,  but  no  such  revival  as  they  have  now,  it  would 
seem ;  for  no  such  tumultuous  outbreaks,  no  such  ecstacies,  have 
happened,  and  no  counterfeit  or  spurious  transformations  have 
been  charged,  as  were  /requent  in  that  day,  and  almost  charac- 
teristic, we  are  told." 

"  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  religious  paper  of  high  character," 
said  Julia,  **'  that  in  our  country,  more  than  three  thousand  a  day 
have  been  converted,  week  after  week,  since  last  October.  Can 
this  be  true.  Sir,  do  you  believe  ?  " 

**  It  seems  to  be  true,  my  dear ;  and,  judging  by  the  testimony 
of  the  secular  papers,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  Tribune  for  ex- 
ample, every  day  seems  to  be  a  day  of  Pentecost  for  the  land, 
though  not  for  neighborhoods  or  cities." 

'^  I  am  afraid  religion  is  getting  to  be  fashionable,"  said  Julia. 

*"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart." 

«"  Why  I  Unde  George  1 "  exclaimed  Julia. 

"^  As  in  the  day  of  Constantine,  Sir  ?  "  suggested  Arthur. 

^Not  altogether.    I  would  have  it  unselfish,  uncalculating, 
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and  sincere,  not  only  with  the  great  unreasoning  moltitadey  but 
with  kings,  and  princes,  and  lawgivers ;  for  thej,  too,  have  souls 
to  be  saved.** 

"^  Bui  faManable,  Sir  ?  " 

^  Yes,  Arthur,  fashionable.  One  thing  is  dear.  This  earth 
will  not  be  regenerated,  the  brethren  will  not  dwell  together  in 
unitj,  the  Saviour  will  not  be  wknted,  till  men  are  no  longer 
ashamed  of  Him  ;  in  otlier  words,  till  religion  has  become  fash- 
ionable." 

^  The  strangest  man ! "  said  Arthur,  stooping  forward  to  whis- 
per with  Julia ;  *^  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  Methodist,  hey  ?  ** 

**  So  was  Havelock,"  said  Julia. 

^  But,"  added  Uncle  George, —  and  again  he  stopped,  as  if  un- 
willing to  leave  the  subject,  —  ''I  would  have  jou  bear  in  mind, 
both  of  you,  dear  children,  that  we  have  had  neither  pestilence 
nor  earthquake  to  fill  our  churches ;  no  failure  of  crops,  no  cities 
laid  in  ashes,  no  fleets  of  merchantmen  strewing  the  shore  with 
wrecks,  or  foundering  at  sea,  with  all  their  golden  cargoes ;  and 
as  for  the " 

Arthur  had  just  left  the  side  of  Julia,  and  was  coming  round 
where  he  could  hear  better,  when  a  large  boy  was  pushed  against 
them,  and  then  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  a  faint  cry  from  Julia, 
the  sound  of  a  smart,  quick  blow,  and  a  rough  looking  fellow 
pitched  headlong  into  the  gutter  before  them. 

^  Arthur !  dear  Arthur ! "  screamed  Julia,  as  he  sprang  for- 
ward, with  his  collar  open,  his  hat  off,  and  his  brown  hair  flying 
loose,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  vagabond  to  move. 

^  Arthur  Maynard,  stop !  are  you  mad !  look  to  Julia,  Sir,  and 
leave  the  scoundrel  to  me ! "  said  Uncle  George,  just  as  the  news- 
boys and  boot-blacks  began  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
**  a  flght !  a  fight !  form  a  nng !  form  a  ring ! "  and  straightway 
the  apple-women  sprang  to  their  tables  and  baskets,  and  the 
hackney-coachmen  to  their  horses. 

Arthur  made  no  reply,  but  stood,  looking  very  pale,  and 
breathing  hard,  as  the  fellow  gathered  himself  up  slowly,  and 
inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  evidently  meaning  mischief;  but  in 
moving  a  step  or  two  nearer  his  man,  Arthur  felt  something 
crush  under  his  foot,  and  on  looking  down,  saw  a  heavy  gold 
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chain,  which  had  been  snatched  from  Jalia's  neck,  withoat  her 
knowledge,  when  the  great  lubberlj  boj  pushed  against  her, 
and  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  when  a  by-stander,  a  confederate, 
interfered,  and  levelling  a  blow  at  Arthur's  uncovered  head, 
must  have  stretched  him  at  full  length  upon  the  side-walk,  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  Uncle  George,  who  sprang  upon 
the  fellow,  and  catching  him  bj  the  throat,  shook  him  till  his  teeth 
chattered ;  verj  much  as  a  huge  mastiff  would  shake  a  nastj  cur. 

*'  Here  comes  the  Police !  here  thej  come ! "  shouted  the  bojs, 

^  Just  in  from  drill,'*  said  a  bynstander. 

**  Don't  be  frightened,  mj  love,"  said  Uncle  George,  as  the 
regular  tramp  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  bodj  of  men, 
marching  in  silence,  but  with  the  greatest  military  precision, 
drew  near.  ^  I  see  the  Superintendent  himself —  be  quiet.  Sir !  — 
and  half  a  score  of  policemen  hurrying  up,  —  will  you  be  quiet. 
Sir ! "  giving  the  fellow  another  shake,  which  set  all  the  boys  a 
laughing. 

<"  That's  the  talk.  Sir !  give  it  to  him ! "  shouted  a  well-dressed 
man,  with  gray  hair,  and  a  white  neckcloth,  winking  at  the  same 
time  to  the  by-standers,  and  then  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek. 

^  Hurrah  for  the  Parson  1  hurrah  for  Billy  Swipes  1  hurrah ! " 
screamed  the  boys,  tumbling  about  in  every  direction,  as  the 
blue  coats  and  glittering  badges  of  the  police  began  to  appear 
among  the  trees. 

"  Gear  the  way !  clear  the  way  1 "  shouted  a  large,  powerful 
man,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and  a  coun* 
tenance  that  Stuart  or  Trumbull  would  have  been  delighted  with. 

**  Hurrah  for  the  Superintendent !  Hurrah  for  Talmadge ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Recorder!"  and  instantly,  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  in  their  midst,  the  mob  scattered  right  and  left,  and 
the  Superintendent,  with  five  or  six  folk)wers,  came  through  the 
Park  gate,  and  across  the  street,  with  their  coats  buttoned  up 
ckMe,  and  a  short,  uneasy-looking  bludgeon  sticking  out  of  their 
side-pockets. 

*"  Halt !  silence  there !  Look  to  the  lady,  Page  !  This  way, 
Holmes  1  watch  that  fellow  in  the  gutter  there  ;  he's  for  clawing 
off,  you  see ! " 
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«A7,a7,  Sir!- 

^  Call  a  carriage,  Fred  ! "  to  a  joung  roan  at  his  elbow  in  a  citi* 
sen's  dress ;  **  and  look  to  the  young  lady  yourself,  will  jou  ?  ** 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Sir ! "  said  the  young  man,  bowing  to  Julia, 
who  stood  near,  with  her  hands  clasped,  her  veil  flying  loose, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

''  Ah,  General !  Grood  morning  to  jou^"  said  Uncle  George, 
turning  away  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  burly  knave  he 
was  throttling,  and  not  a  little  amused  with  the  promptitude,  the 
quiet  energy,  and  the  military  precision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. 

^  Ah,  Pendleton,  is  that  you  ?  Good  morning;  how  are  you 
to-day  ?    We  have  been  hoping  to  see  you  at  the  drilL" 

**  I  meant  to  be  with  you,  but  a " 

'*  Over  three  hundred  out  in  this  division,  and  all  about  such 
as  you  see  here ; "  whereupon  most  of  the  boys  and  ragamuffins 
of  all  ages  began  to  steal  away ;  **  good  men  and  true,  —  ready 
for  anything." 

Here  some  of  the  outsiders  began  whispering ;  and  not  a  few 
threatening  looks  were  interchanged,  with  many  a  portentous 
shake  of  the  head. 

^  Fifteen  hundred.  Major,  aU  told." 

**  Enough  to  garrison  the  city,  my  dear  GreneraL" 

^  Hope  to  have  three  thousand  before  the  winter  is  through." 

^  May  be  wanted.  Sir,  if  these  meetings  are  allowed  to  continue 
in  Tompkins'  Square." 

^Not  so  loud,  if  yon  please.  We  are  watched,  and  every 
word  will  be  reported.  There  are  listeners  and  eaves-droppers  all 
round  us." 

"  But  nothing  to  fear,  come  what  may,"  said  Uncle  Greorge,  up- 
heaving his  broad  chest  and  looking  about  upon  the  rabble  with  a 
compassionate  smile. 

**  Nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  such  men," 
looking  upon  the  people,  and  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
^  thoroughly  trained,  and  "  —  with  a  significant  smile,  ^  armed 
with  revohert,^ 

The  mob  drew  further  off,  and  their  growling  and  muttering 
died  away  in  low  murmurs,  and  occasional  whispers. 
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**  But,  I  saj,  Pendleton,  what's  in  the  wind  here  ?  what* s  to 

pay?" 

*^  Nothing  very  serious,  my  dear  Sir,  and  yet  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  and  your  fellows.'' 

The  Greneral  shook  his  head.  His  fMawt  were  not  soldiers 
from  the  Crimea,  and  of  course  were  in  no  humor  to  be  called 
anything  less  than  gentlemen. 

*^  They  were  never  more  wanted  by  daylight,  I  promise  you. 
Julia,  my  love,  why  don't  you  go?  don't  be  frightened,  the 
trouble  is  all  over  now  ;  just  step  into  Stewart's  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  wait  for  us  there,  will  you  ?  " 

^  If  you  please,  madam,"  said  the  General,  with  a  courtly  bow. 
^  The  lady  is  in  your  charge,  Fred." 

Artliur  turned  to  follow. 

*^  No !  no,  my  boy,  you  may  be  wanted,"  said  Uncle  Greorge, 
"  we  cannot  spare  you." 

At  this  moment,  somebody  called  the  attention  of  the  Superin* 
tendent  to  the  fellow  Uncle  Greorge  had  been  holding  by  the  throat. 

*^  Crod  bless  me,  Pendleton,  what  are  you  doing  ? "  said  he, 
*"  don't  strangle  the  poor  fellow !  " 

*^  Shame !  shame  ! "  shouted  a  bystander. 

^  Shame !  shame ! "  repeated  half  a  score  of  outsiders,  ^  let 
him  go!  let  him  go!" 

*^  God  forgive  me !  what  have  I  done  ?  "  said  Uncle  George, 
turning  away  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  covering  his  fiice  with 
his  hands. 

«'  Look  to  him,  Peters !  bear  a  hand  there,  Williams,  don't  let 
him  pitch  into  the  street !  give  way  there ! "  said  the  Superin- 
tendent, as  the  man  staggered  off,  with  his  tongue  lolling  out,  and 
all  purple  about  the  mouth. 

The  two  policemen  sprang  forward,  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  poor  fellow,  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  followed  by  a  great  hub- 
bub and  hustling  about  their  way,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
cries  of  ^  Well  done,  Billy !  hurrah  for  you,  Billy  I  run  for  your 
life  I  down  with  the  Police !  hurrah  I " 

Whereupon  the  boys  began  tumbling  about  like  mad.  The 
apple-women  laughed,  and  even  the  Superintendent  smiled,  as  he 
hurried  away  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd. 
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'*  Hurrah  for  Talmadge !  hurrah  for  the  Police  I  hurrah  ! " 
jelled  the  raggedest  and  happiest  of  the  smaller  bojrs,  pitching 
head  over  heels  into  the  street,  and  rolling  over  in  the  gutter  by 
dozens,  while  their  outcries  never  stopped  for  a  moment,  —  "  hur- 
rah !  hurrah  I  "* 

**  I  say,  Joe,  wan't  that  slick ! "  screamed  a  little  barefooted 
wretch  with  a  ragged  apron  flying  about  his  legs,  while  he  bobbed 
in  and  out  among  the  horses'  feet,  with  a  great  lump,  or  junk  as 
he  called  it,  of  lollipop  sticking  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  I  tell  yotf  /  "  was  the  knowing  reply  of  another  boy,  as  he 
capered  about  hither  and  thither  like  a  bunch  of  crackers,  trying 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  doings  outside,  where  it  appeared  the  man 
had  just  been  '  overhauled '  and  was  fairly  in  charge  of  a  police- 
man. 

No  sense  of  cold  troubled  these  ragged,  starving  bojrs,  though 
it  was  midwinter,  and  they  looked  pinched  with  hunger,  and  the 
sharp  wind  was  blowing  through  and  through  the  padded  over- 
coats and  rich  furs  of  the  well-dressed  and  warmly-dothed  about 
them. 

^  Anything  more,  Pendleton  ?  "  said  the  Superintendent,  com- 
ing up  with  a  generous  flush  upon  his  old-fashioned,  revolution- 
ary face,  and  looking  very  much  delighted  with  the  adventure. 

''Why  yes,  that  gentleman  there  in  the  ragged  roundabout, 
who  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  getting  up,  while  my  young  friend 
is  within  reach,  may  need  a  little  of  your  attention." 

^  Indeed  I  up  with  you.  Sir ! "  said  the  General,  taking  him  by 
the  collar,  and  setting  him  on  his  feet  with  a  jerk. 

^  And  that  other  very  respectable  man,  you  see  there  with  the 
white  cravat  and  gold-headed  cane,"  lowering  his  voice  and  point- 
ing to  a  by-stander,  who  had  been  the  first  to  cry  '  shame !  shame ! ' 
Though  dressed  in  black,  and  gray-haired,  with  gold  spectacles, 
I  have  an  idea  from  what  I  have  seen,  that,  if  the  gentleman  is 
not  a  confederate,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  your  special  considera- 
tion, just  now,  for  intermeddling." 

Here  the  man  refciTed  to  began  to  grow  uneasy  ;  and  as  the 
consultation  was  carried  on  with  a  somewhat  mysterious  look,  he 
left  his  perch,  and  was  moving  away,  with  a  calm,  lof\y,  almost 
unimpeachable  air  of  dignity,  when  the  Superintendent  called 
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nder  him  to  stop  f  giving  a  signal  at  the  same  time  to  Na  5,  as 
he  called  him,  which  appeared  to  be  understood,  for  he  stepped 
in  front  of  the  gentleman,  and  begged  of  him,  with  a  bow,  to  be 
•  JBO  obliging  as  to  take  off  his  spectacles. 

^  Take  off  mj  spectacles,  yoa  scoundrel !  what  d'je  mean  bj 
that,he7?'' 

^  Pooh,  pooh ! "  said  the  policeman — or  detective  rather — for 
he  was  one  of  that  renowned  body,  who  are  all  eyes  and  ears, 
and  always  on  the  alert. 

**lUally/**  said  the  Superintendent,  coming  near  enough  to 
judge  for  himself.  ^Oh,  ho!  is  that  you,  my  fine  fellow? 
Away  with  him.  Sir!" 

The  detective  laid  his  band  very  gently  upon  the  gentleman's 
collar,  and  they  walked  off  together  like  old  acquaintances,  with- 
out another  word. 

**  One  of  the  most  dangerous  thieves  upon  our  list,  my  dear 
Sir,**  said  the  Superintendent ;  **  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  drop  into  our  office  in  Broome  Street,"  handing  a  card,  ^  we 
will  show  you  his  daguerr^type,  along  with  half  a  hundred  oth- 
ers yon  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with,  if 
you  stop  here  this  winter,  and  do  not  eschew  these  little  street- 
gatherings.     Good  morning,  Mi^r." 

^  Good  morning,  General." 

A  bow,  with  a  few  brief  words  of  acknowledgment,  followed 
by  the  interchange  of  cards,  and  a  suggestion  that  witnesses 
would  be  wanted  before  the  Recorder,  and  the  two  thieves  and 
their  well-dressed,  gray-haired  confederate  were  marched  off  to 
the  station-house,  while  the  Superintendent,  who  had  just  received 
a  communication  from  head  quarters,  by  telegraph,  started  off 
upon  the  track  of  a  wretched  boy  from  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  who  had  stabbed  a  man  to  the  heart  on  the  Sabbath  eve- 
ning before,  while  walking  home  quietly,  through  a  broad,  hand- 
some street,  with  his  wife  upon  his  arm. 

**  Your  hat,  I  believe.  Sir,"  said  a  youth,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  Arthur's  hat  from  the  first,  holding  it  behind  him,  however, 
till  the  young  man  had  begun  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  and 
was  looking  round  for  it. 

'"Much  obliged." 
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^  Handsomest  ^ane-iwo*  I  ever  saw,  Sir,**  winking.  ^  Straight  as 
a  cannon  ball ! " 

Arthur  blushed  and  looked  rather  ashamed ;  Uncle  George  grew 
more  and  more  thoughtful ;  and  when  they  found  Julia,  though 
not  fifteen  minutes  had  passed,  poor  thing !  she  was  well-nigh 
speechless,  and  complained  of  being  tired  to  death  waiting  for 
them.  She  had  but  just  missed  her  heavy  gold  chain,  the  gift  of 
a  dead  mother,  and  was  but  beginning  to  understand,  though  not 
very  clearly,  what  had  happened. 

On  their  way  to  the  St  Nicholas,  Arthur  tried  to  explain  the 
whole  affair  to  Unde  George  ;  but  Uncle  George  only  shook  his 
head  in  silence,  not  being  half  satisfied  with  himself. 

**  But  Uncle,  dear  Uncle,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  "  whis- 
pered Julia,  as  the  trouble  she  saw  in  poor  Arthur's  counte- 
nance, and  the  sorrow  she  felt  for  herself,  and  the  mournful 
earnestness,  deep  stillness,  and  slow  step,  almost  remorseful,  of 
her  beloved  uncle,  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  her. 

"  I  dare  not  say,  God  forgive  me ! "  said  Uncle  George,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  and  looking  piteously  into  Arthur's  eyes. 

**  But  with  your  great  bodily  strength.  Sir  ?  " 

^  I  cannot  answer  for  myself,  dear  children.  God  only  knows ! 
I  tremble  when  I  think  what  might  have  happened.  I  ought  to 
be  magnanimous,  or  at  least  forgiving." 

«  Dear  Uncle  !  " 
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CHAPTER  11. 

On  reaching  the  St.  NichokiS,  and  seating  themselves  in  the 
sumptuous  parlor,  they  found  a  notice  of  arrangements  made  for 
a  private  box  at  the  opera,  with  invitations  for  two  or  three  din* 
ner  parties,  cards  from  people  thejr  had  never  met  with,  nor 
heard  of  before,  and  the  daughters  of  a  family  they  had  known 
abroad,  with  their  maiden  aunt,  all  waiting  for  them,  on  their  way 
to  Stewart's,  where  they  assured  Miss  Julia  she  would  find  the 
loveliest  India  shawls,  and  the  latest  fashioned  silks,  selling  at 
half  price,  and  the  richest  of  laces  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

**  Why  I  would  you  believe  it !  Miss  Parry,"  said  the  eldest  of 
the  party,  —  an  over-dressed  woman  of  threescore,  with  half  a 
dozen  little  parcels  in  her  lap,*'  —  everybody  is  failing ;  the  mo«t 
beautiful  things  you  ever  saw,  real  Hjovterie,  I  assure  you,  are 
just  about  given  away  ;  silk  dresses  we  used  to  pay  fiAy,  seventy- 
five,  or  a  hundred  dollars  for,  may  now  be  had  for  one  half ;  at 
our  own  price,  indeed,  for  that's  what  they  all  say, — don't  they 
Sallie  ?  And  if  you'll  believe  me,  even  Alexandre's  gloves  are 
now  selling  for  seventy-five  cents  a  pair ! " 

**  Can  it  be  possible ! "  whispered  Cousin  Arthur  to  Julia, 
without  looking  up,  or  turning  his  head. 

The  elderly  gentlewoman  heard  the  whisper ;  stared,  fidgetted, 
and  just  as  two  or  three  exclamations  followed,  such  as,  "*  Not 
Alexandre's,  Aunty ! "  — ^  Seventy-five  cents  a  pair  I  how  much 
is  that  ?  " — ^  Six  shillings,  my  love,'  '&c  Ac, —  dropped  one  of  the 
parcels,  and  before  Arthur,  who  sprang  from  the  chair  with  un- 
common alacrity,  could  pick  it  up,  let  fall  another,  and  then,  with 
great  seriousness  and  benignity,  assured  him,  upon  her  honor, 
that  she  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  having  herself  ^  laid  in  "  *a  whole 
dozen  but  a  day  or  two  before,  at  the  price  mentioned. 
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*^  And  then,  too,**  added  Sallie,  a  large,  dark-ejed,  showj  bru- 
nette, with  a  sauc7,  self-satisfied  air,  but  so  listless,  and  $o  lan- 
guishing, and  $0  changeable  in  her  adaptations,  whenever  she 
found  herself  under  the  eyes  of  anj  eomme  t7  faui  personage,  of 
the  available  gender,  that  they  who  best  knew  her  were  most 
aniazed  at  her  altered  manner — ^and  then,  too,  onlj  to  think 
of  it !  All  the  banks  failing,  all  your  friends  giving  up  tlieir 
carriages,  and  discharging  their  servants,  and  the  largest  whole- 
sale houses  turning  retailers — I  declare  it  is  quite  sad." 

"  Very  sad,  very  I  What  will  become  of  us  ?  "  exclaimed  an- 
other of  the  party,  with  a  flourish  of  her  perfumed  handkerchief. 

^  A  question  I  have  heard  repeated  fifty  times  a  day  since  I 
have  been  here,"  said  Uncle  George,  looking  up  from  a  news- 
paper large  enough  to  cover  the  table.  '*  Here  is  the  failure  of  a 
Wall  Street  brokerage  for  four  millions,  I  see ;  and  —  why,  bless 
my  heart !  can  it  be  possible !  —  here  is  the  assignment  of  a 
great  railway  company,  after  the  expenditure  of  forty  millions ! " 

"*  Ah,  indeed  ! — well,  I  declare  I " 

**  But  then,"  added  Sallie,  with  a  sort  of  lisp,  very  fashionable 
at  the  time,  not  only  in  our  large  cities,  but,  like  the  Jenny  Lind 
curtsy,  dip  and  wriggle,  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  villages 
and  *  back  settlements,' — ^  there  is  no  saying  but  silks,  and  laces, 
and  gloves,  may  be  had  for  next  to  nothing,  or  less,  before  the 
week  is  over ; "  and  then  there  was  a  giggle. 

^  Gloves !  my  dear  ?  not  gloves,  I  will  answer  for  it ;  not  Alex- 
andre's, you  may  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Marie,  as  she  insisted  on 
being  called,  from  the  day  our  hearty,  old-fashioned  English 
names  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  had  been  superseded 
by  Marie  and  Lizzie  and  Sallie,  and  other  like  pitiful  substitu-  ' 
tions  of  bad  French,  —  always  bad  at  the  best,  but  unbearable, 
as  now  spoken  or  written. 

«  Well,  well,  Aunty." 

Aunty  gave  her  a  look,  and  then  bridling  up,  and  rustling  all 
over,  added,  **  No,  no,  my  dear,  not  Alexandre's ;  never,  never  I " 

^  And  why  not,  pray  ?  Why  shouldn't  gloves  come  down,  as 
well  as  other  things  ?  " 

^  Because,  my  dear,  and  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
where  a  man  has  a  monopoly — a  monopoly,  child," — glancing 
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triumphaDtlj  at  Unde  George,  who  was  evidently  wide  awake, — 
*^  and  supplies  all  the  rest  of  the  dealers,  like  Stewart,  whj,  of 
course,  he  may  command  his  own  price.  You  are  old  enough  to 
understand  that,  my  love  ?  ** 

'*  No,  Aunty,  not  quite,  Fm  afraid." 

"  To  be  sure,"  added  Arthur,  very  much  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
or  talking  to  himself,  and  glancing  at  Julia,  who  understood  him 
too  well  to  afford  him  any  encouragement, — ^Nothing  could  be 
clearer;  and  what  charmingly  familiar  and  easy  lessons  one 
gets,  not  only  in  household  management  and  thrift,  but  in  the 
higher  branches  of  political  economy,  and  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
demand  and  supply,  when  such  things  happen  every  day." 

Sallie  stared.  The  boyish  looking  whipper-snapper,  whom  she 
had  hitherto  overlooked,  and  wholly  misunderstood,  must  have 
something  in  him,  aAer  all,  she  thought ;  for  he  puzzled  her,  and 
instead  of  being  taken  off  his  feet  by  her  strangeness  of  speech, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  them  all  off  their  feet,  with  his. 

Julia  understood  his  drifl,  and  shook  her  head,  in  reply,  being 
somewhat  apprehensive  he  might  go  too  far,  and  then  added  in  a 
low  sweet  voice,  "  Undoubtedly,  for  some  things  are  only  to  be 
learned  in  this  way ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  banks  are  all  failing,  and 
the  largest  dealers  are  becoming  retailers,  these  rich  laces,  and 
gloves,  and  shawls,  and  trinkets,  may  be  no  such  great  bar- 
gain, after  all.'* 

Uncle  George  seemed  rather  pleased,  though  a  shadow  flitted 
athwart  his  fine  countenance,  and  there  was  a  troubled  look  of 
the  eyes,  whenever  he  was  left  to  himself,  or  they  wandered  to 
the  newspaper  for  a  moment,  which  lay  wide  open  before  him. 

^  How  so.  Miss  Parry  ?    I  do  not  understand  you." 

^  Money  being  so  much  harder  to  get,  and  worth  so  much 
more,  of  course." 

**  Money  worth  more.  Bliss  Parry  !  How  can  money  be  worth 
more  at  one  time  than  at  another,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  I  *' 
continued  Aunt  Marie. 

^  Other  property  being  worth  so  much  less,  my  dear  madam,  I 
might  have  said  ;  but  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  I  understand  you,  now." 

^  When  money  is  tight,"  added  Arthur. 
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Aunt  Marie  did  not  much  like  the  tone,  though  the  manner 
was  unexceptionable,  for,  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  another  parcel  in 
her  lap,  which  had  just  rolled  off,  without  her  knowledge ;  the 
lad/s  plumptitude  being  somewhat  remarkable,  and  bj  no  means 
adapted  to  the  transportation  of  a  Urge  assortment  of  haberdash- 
ery, even  while  sitting.     The  fact  is.  Aunt  Marie  had  no  lap. 

Growing  a  little  red,  as  she  pulled  at  her  glove,  with  a  corre- 
spondent nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth,  she  snapped  qut, — 
*'  You  will  excuse  me.  Sir,  but  reallj.  Sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
saj,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  do  not  well  see  whj  money 
should  be  worth  more  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  more,  when 
it  is  tight  —  tight,  I  think  jou  called  it,  Sir,  than  at  other  times, 
where  a  lady  "  —  giving  her  head  a  toss,  and  adjusting  her  shawl 

—  ^  has  a  regular  income,  for  example.** 

It  was  evidently  high  time  for  Uncle  Greorge  to  interfere. 
**  You  are  right,  madam,**  said  he,  interrupting  Arthur,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  answer.  *'  Although,  as  you  may  satisfy  yourself 
at  any  time,  by  looking  into  these  papers,  that  money  commands 
a  much  higher  rote  of  interest  at  one  time  than  at  another — just 
now,  for  example,  when  it  is  worth  two  per  cent  a  month,  and 
from  that  to  five  —  still,  if  the  lady's  income  is  so  secured,  as 
never  to  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  stocks  —  or  rents  —  ** 
Aunt  Marie  began  to  grow  a  little  nervous  — ''  nor  by  fluctuations 
in  the  money  market  —  or  failures — *' 

Aunt  Marie  could  bear  this  no  longer.  '*Why,  bless  my 
heart,  Mr.  Pendleton!"  said  she,  growing  very  pale,  **  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Failures  !  stocks  !  rents !  I  declare,  I  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  this  way.     Sallie,  my  dear." 

"Well,  Aunty." 

*•  Please  don't  call  me  Aunty." 

•*  I  bog  your  pardon,  Aunt  Mary." 

"Aunt  Marie,  child,  if  you  please." 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means,  —  Aunt  Marie." 

^  If  you  have  no  objection,  my  dear,  I  should  like  a — a  — 
pulling  out  of  her  bosom  a  large,  heavy  old-fashioned  gold  watch 

—  :i — a  —  to  see  Mr.  Jessie  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning." 
"  Jessup,  you  mean." 

*^  Well  then,  Jesstip." 
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«  Before  we  go  to  Stewart's  ?  " 

^  I  shall  not  go  to  Stewart's  this  morning,  my  dear." 

"Indeed!" 

^  No,  mj  love,  I  have  just  remembered  a  little  business  I  have 
with  our  agent  Grood  morning,  ladies;  good  morning,  Major 
Pendleton;  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  Mr.  Maynard. 
We  ladies  have  to  do  most  of  our  own  business  in  this  country, 
you  know,  gentlemen."  Moving  toward  the  door,  as  she  spoke,  but 
being  somewhat  flurried,  she  dropped  another  of  the  little  parcels, 
and  then  a  glove,  which  Arthur  picked  up,  and  was  handing  to 
her,  when  Miss  Sallie  snatched  it  from  him  with  a  ringing  laugh, 
while  her  aunt  was  taking  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  turning  down 
the  wrist,  called  Julia's  attention  to  the  mark.  Julia  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  her.  "  Not  Alexandre's,  afler  all,"  said  she, 
loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  Arthur.     ^  Hush  ! " 

While  poor  Julia  was  wondering  what  all  this  could  mean, 
Sallie,  the  malicious  thing,  turned  to  her  aunt  with  a  look  of  in- 
nocent, almost  childish  playfulness,  and  asked  her  how  Stewart 
came  to  sell  her  such  a  great  bargain  in  gloves,  if  he  had  a  mo- 
nopoly, as  she  called  it" 

"  Stewart's,  my  love !  did  I  say  Stewart's  ?  I  meant  Bowen's* 
—  Bowen  and  Macnamee ; "  snatching  the  glove  out  of  her  hand ; 
^  but  they  are  just  exactly  as  good — not  to  be  distinguished  — 
not  a  pin  to  choose." 

"  But  they  are  large  wholesale  importers,  Aunt  Marie." 

*<  To  be  sure  they  are,  and  that's  the  reason  they  cost  me  only 
five  shillings  a  pair,  instead  of  eight." 

^  Oh,  I  understand  you ;  I  thought  you  said  six  shillings." 

'^  Five  shillings,  my  dear ; "  growing  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
twitching  again  at  her  glove.  '^  And  then  you  know,  Miss 
Parry,  all  these  stories  about  Alexandre's  gloves  are  just  a  tn«  k 
of  the  trade  ;  there's  no  such  glove-maker  in  Paris,  you  know  ; 
and  Che  name  of  Alexander,  Frenchified  to  Alexandre,  is  only 
that  of  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  you  know,  the  prince  of  retailers." 

**  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  said  Julia,  with  a 
look  cf  deep  interest,  dying  away  at  last  into  a  faint  smile,  not  to 
be  mistaken. 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  trouble  yourself  with  all  these  bundles 
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for  ?  **  said  Sallie,  as  another  fell  out  of  her  aunt's  arms.  '*  Whj 
don't  jou  make  the  people  send  them  af\er  jou  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  always  safe  to  do  so.  Good  morning,  ladies  ;  good 
morning,  gentlemen.  Of  course  we  shall  meet  you  at  the  opera 
this  evening,"  said  her  aunt;  ^and  then,  to-morrow,  if  you 
please,"  turning  to  Julia,  and  glancing  at  two  or  three  other 
unspeakable  creatures  upon  the  sofas  and  lounges,  who  had  not 
opened  their  youths,  and  were  evidently  watching  and  listening, 
with  a  somewhat  supercilious  air,  '*  to-morrow  we  will  dro)>  into 
Stewart's,  if  you  say  so,  my  dear,  and  tumble  over  the  great  bar- 
gains we  hear  so  much  of,  and  judge  for  ourselves.  We  needn't 
buy  a  shilling's  worth,  you  know  ;  they  don't  expect  you  to  buy, 
these  dreadful  times,"  glancing  at  Uncle  George.  ^  What  are 
yon  laughing  at,  Sallie  Webb  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  Come  along,  my  love ; "  and  then  lowering  her  voice, 
and  twitching  violently  at  the  flounce  of  that  '*  superb  mantilla  " 
which  had  so  long  been  the  boast  of  her  niece,  and  oftentimes  of 
herself,  among  strangers  from  the  country,  she  added,  '^oome 
along,  you  spiteful  'thing,  you  I  Good  morning,  all ;  good-bye ! 
can't  stop  another  minute ;  bye  bye  ! "  and  away  she  sailed  under 
a  cloud  of —  crinoline. 

^  Bye  bye,"  said  Miss  Sallie,  sailing  after  her  with  a  swing 
that  swept  the  whole  passage-way  like  a  gust  of  summer  wind. 
"  Good  morning ;  bye  bye  I " —  with  a  delicate  lisp,  —  •*  bye  bye, 
Mith  Parry ; "  looking  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  imitating  her 
aunt,  so  as  to  set  the  youngest  of  the  strangers  giggling  with  all 
her  might 

Poor  Julia  was  thunderstruck.  On  lifting  her  eyes  to  Uncle 
George,  and  then  to  Arthur,  she  saw  at  once  that  all  the  rapid 
changes  of  manner  and  voice,  and  all  that  had  been  most  painful 
and  trying  to  her,  even  the  counterfeit  playfukiess,  and  simper- 
ing and  lisping,  had  not  only  been  observed  and  well  understood 
by  both,  although  by  each  in  a  different  way,  and  for  a  different 
purpose,  but  would  be  remembered  by  both ;  by  Uncle  George, 
with  sorrow  and  pity,  and  by  Arthur,  for  future  use  in  some 
way, — perhaps  in  a  magazine  article,  or  a  lecture. 

After  a  dreary,  though  short  silence.  Uncle  George  rose  and 
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took  the  morning  paper,  and  seemed  about  to  sink  into  a  large, 
deep,  laxurious  chair — a  sort  of  lounge  —  when  Julia  proposed 
withdrawing  to  their  own  private  parlor,  where  they  would  feel 
more  at  home,  and  where  he  might  read  that  ^  everlasting  news- 
paper," as  Cousin  Arthur  called  it,  at  his  leisure. 

^  Or  loll  about,  as  you  like,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  jou 
afraid,"  whispered  Arthur. 

"  Cousin  Arthur ! "  said  Julia,  somewhat  reproaqMuHy*  taking 
her  uncle's  arm  as  she  spoke,  while  Arthur  followed  with  the 
notes  and  cards,  wondering  what  made  Uncle  George  so  very 
serious,  and  so  very  thoughtful  just  then. 

^  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  he,  ^  I  know  ;  it  all  comes  of  that  confounded 
prayer-meeting.  Always  the  way  I  These  Christians,  as  they 
call  themselves — Methodists  I  caU  them — if  they  think  they 
are  making  other  people  better  or  happier,  by  looking  so  unhappy 
themselves,  will  find  themselves  wofuUy  mistaken,  I  fiuicy,  when 
they  come  to  settle  up.  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
he  added,  on  hearing  somebody  cough  in  the  doorway.  It  was 
the  very  stranger  they  had  met  with  near  the  chief  entrance  of 
Burton's  theatre. 

*^  What  h<we  I  been  saying  ? "  continued  Arthur  to  himself. 
**Hope  he  did'nt  hear  me, — and  yet,  how  troubled  he  looks. 
Won't  you  step  in.  Sir,  and  be  seated,  while  I  send  up  for  Uncle 
George.     Your  visit  is  to  him,  perhaps  ?  " 

^  No,  my  young  friend,  it  is  to  thee." 

Arthur  bowed. 

^  Although,"  continued  the  stranger,  ^  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
thy  uncle  at  another  time,  and  that  comely  young  woman  I  saw 
with  him  and  thee.    My  name  is  Bayard,  William  Bayard  "^^ 

**  And  mine.  Sir,  is  Maynard,  Arthur  MaynanL" 

**  The  only  son  of  Harper  Maynard,  I  believe." 

**  Yes ;  did  you  know  my  father.  Sir  ?  " 

^  Know  thy  father,  young  man  !  He  was  the  dearest  friend 
I  had  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  ;  and  I 
hope  thee  may  be  like  him,  Arthur." 

*"  But  he  was  not  a  Quaker,  Sir,  as  I  see  you  are." 

"  We  call  ourselves  Friends." 

^^  To  be  sure !     I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  my  father  lived  and 
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died  an  Episcopalian ;  a  Church  of  England  roan,  as  I  believe  you 
would  call  him/' 

"  None  the  worse  for  that,  friend  Arthur.  Everywhere,  he 
that  worketh  righteousness  and  feareth  the  Lord  is  accepted.** 

"  But  Mr.  Bayard,  my  dear  Sir  " — 

**  Perhaps  thee  had  better  call  me  William,  as  thy  father  al- 
ways did,  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

Arthur  tried,  faltered,  blushed,  laughed  —  and  gave  it  up  for  a 
bad  job. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot  call  a  man  of  your 
age«  or  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  William." 

**  WeU,  well,  never  mind  now." 

*^  But  are  not  these  liberal  views  rather  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  your  early  writers,  William  Penn,  Job  Scott,  and 
Robert  Barclay,  for  instance  ?  " 

^  Not  if  rightly  understood ;  not  if  patiently  sifted  to  the  bot- 
tom. Their  testimony  was  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  popish  ritual,  and  such 
things ;  but  how  happens  it,  I  pray,  that  thou  art  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Robert  Barclay,  and  William 
Penn,  and  Job  Scott?  Has  thee  ever  read  'No  Cross  no 
Crown?'" 

^  Yes,  and  more  than  once." 

"^  Indeed !  Yet  thee  seems  very  young,  and  perhaps  worldly, 
and  if  I  may  judge  by  what  I  see,  fashionable." 

This  was  said  so  good  naturedly,  and  with  such  a  pleasant 
voice,  that  Arthur  could  not  help  smiling,  as  he  thought  how 
Cousin  Julia  would  enjoy  the  idea  of  his  being  called  worldly, 
and  perhaps  fashionable. 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  said  he,  "  let  me  explain  this.  In  my  father's 
library,  there  were  many  books  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
your  faith,  from  George  Fox  down  ;  I  was  fond  of  journals  and 
travels,  and  from  a  very  early  age  used  to  read  almost  every- 
thing that  fell  in  my  way.  Seeing  mj  poor  father  often  looking 
into  these  old  &shioned  books,  I  felt  a  desire  to  know  what  there 
was  in  them,  and  in  this  way  became  a  little  acquainted  perhaps 
with  what  otherwise  I  should  have  been  ignorant  of — the 
history  of  the  Quakers." 
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^  The  history  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  thee  would  say.'' 

•*  Certainly,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.** 

**  Were  the  old  fashioned  books  thee  saw  thy  father  looking 
over  so  often,  were  they"  —  hesitating,  and  then  with  great 
earnestness,  adding  —  *^  were  they  all  covered  with  white  parch- 
ment ?  " 

^  Yes,  all,  if  I  remember  aright ;  and  I  am  very  sure,  as  to 
those  I  have  mentioned.** 

The  stranger  wiped  his  eyes,  and  there  was  a  slight  trembling 
about  his  mouth,  which  bespoke  a  deep,  though  subdued  emotion. 

**  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  remember  the^ 
books?" 

"  Are  they  still  in  thy  father's  library  ?  " 

"  They  are  now  in  mine,  Sir." 

"In  thine!" 

*^  Yes,  at  any  rate,  they  were  so,  when  I  left  England." 

"  But  how  came  they  to  be  in  tliy  library  ?" 

**  Well,  Sir,  I  suppoi>ie  I  may  as  well  own  up.  My  father  took 
it  into  his  head  that  I  was  very  fond  of  them  —  all  a  mistake,  my 
dear  Sir ;  but  as  they  were  the  gift  of  an  old  friend  oi  his  youth, 
and  associated,  as  he  told  me,  with  events  which  had  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  life,  and  sent  him  abroad  an  outcast  and 
adventurer,  I  had*nt  the  heart  to  undeceive  him." 

**  Arthur  Maynard,  is  thy  mother  living  ?  " 

Arthur  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  stranger  rose  hurriedly 
from  his  chair,  and  went  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  up,  as  if  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

<"  God  bless  me  I     Are  you  faint.  Sir  ?  " 

The  stranger  made  a  motion  with  his  hand,  but  gave  no 
answer,  till  he  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  open  window,  and 
then,  after  a  short  struggle,  he  added,  in  a  sweet,  calm,  low  voice, 
**  thee  did  not  answer  my  question,  I  believe  ?  " 

**  No  Sir,  but  my  dear  mother  is  living  and  well,  or  was  when 
we  left  her,  less  than  three  months  ago." 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  up,  as  if  in  prayer, 
with  his  chin  quivering. 

^  If  thee  will  open  the  books  thee  mentioned,  Arthur  Maynard, 
thee  will  find  the  name  of  William  Bayard  oo  the  title-page." 
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**  As  I  live,  my  dear  Sir,  I  remember  it  I  And  joa  are  that 
William  Bayard  —  are  yoa  !  —  that  dearest  friend  of  my  father, 
and  perhaps  of  my  mother  ?  " 

**  Perh(xp$  of  thy  mother,  dear  youth ;  but  I  must  go  now ;  I 
hope  to  see  thee  again,  however." 

**  But  you  would  like  to  see  Cousin  Julia,  and  Uncle  George, 
before  you  go ;  shall  I  send  up  for  them  ?  " 

^  No,  not  now,  not  now ; "  pressing  both  hands  upon  his 
chest,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  ^  Some  other  day ; 
farewell." 

^One  moment,  Sir.  You  said,  if  I  remember,  that  your 
errand  was  for  me.'* 

"  For  myself,  rather." 

"  How  so  ?  —  I  don't  understand." 

"^  Nor  will  thee,  dear  youth,  until  thee  knows  everything. 
HereaAer,  when  I  have  satisfied  myself  upon  two  or  three 
points,  which  may  deeply  concern  thee,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain myself." 

The  old  m/m  had  reached  the  door,  and  was  fumbling  at  the 
lock,  as  if  undetermined  what  to  do.  At  last,  afler  another  short 
struggle,  he  turned  to  Arthur,  and  taking  both  hands  into  his, 
and  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  about  to  say,  farewell  forever 
and  ever,  he  murmured  — 

^  Tlie  very  image  of  his  mother  I " 

**  I  have  been  told  so,  from  my  earliest  childhood." 

**  One  thing,  dear  Arthur,  I  may  tell  thee  now.  It  was  the 
likeness  to  thy  mother,  when  I  saw  thee  with  thy  hat  off,  thy  collar 
open,  and  thy  plentiful  brown  hair  blowing  about  thy  face,  while 
standing  over  that  wretched  man,  who  had  just  fallen  before  thee, 
wherein  thy  father's  temper,  before  he  was  a  changed  man,  broke 
forth  so  suddenly,  that  led  me  to  follow  thee  here ; "  looking  round 
upon  the  rich  hangings  and  showy  furniture,  ^'a  place  I  was 
never  in  before  ;  and  now,  it  may  be,  that  hereafler  I  shall  follow 
thee,  as  I  did  thy  dear  mother,  when  the  dew  of  youth  was  upon 
me,  like  her  shadow,  till  thou,  too^  art  changed." 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone  — Uke  a  shadow. 

Arthur  was  bewildered.  Though  touched  by  the  signs  of  deep 
feeling,  and  heartfelt  earnestness  of  the  old  man,  he  could  not 
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help  fSGmcTing  that,  perhaps,  he  might  be  in  his  dotage,  or  a  little 
beside  himself.  True  enough,  he  remembered  —  he  was  quite 
sure  he  remembered — the  name  of  William  Bayard  in  the  books ; 
and  that  his  father,  and  he  now  began  to  believe,  as  he  thought 
over  all  the  circumstances,  that  even  his  mother  had  always 
spoken  of  them  as  the  gift  of  a  very  dear  friend ;  he  thought  he 
remembered  too,  as  he  went  back,  year  by  year,  over  the  past, 
and  recalled  the  mysterious  happenings,  and  associations  of  his 
early  youth,  of  a  very  dear  friend,  too,  under  circumstances 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Determined  to  satisfy  himself  at  once,  he  hurried  up  to  their 
private  park>r,  where  he  found  Uncle  George,  sitting  by  a  table, 
and  leaning  his  face  upon  his  hands,  with  heaps  of  old  papers 
about  him. 

He  had  barely  time  to  see,  that,  although  most  of  them  were 
in  files,  and  carefuUy  arranged,  others  were  Ijring  open,  scorched, 
and  shrivelled,  and  weather-stained,  as  if  they  had  been  gathered 
from  a  lumber  garret,  or  snatched  from  the  fire  ;  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  as  he  found  the  Major  did  not  look  i^p,  nor  move, 
when  Julia  shook  her  head  mournfully,  he  thought,  and  pointed 
to  a  chair. 

Arthur  obeyed  the  signal,  wondering  what  the  strange,  deep 
stiUness  meant.  Was  Uncle  George  asleep,  or  lost  in  thought, 
or  praying  silently,  as  he  sometimes  did,  at  the  table?  .He 
began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  move  or  breathe, 
when  he  looked  at  Julia,  and  saw  the  trouble  in  her  eyes,  the 
trembling  of  her  hands,  the  paleness  that  had  settled  upon  her 
sweet  face,  and  the  slight  nervous  twitching  about  her  mouth,  as 
of  a  long  continued,  earnest,  inward  struggle. 

**  What  could  be  the  matter  with  her  ?  was  it  only  fioigue  and 
weariness?  or  a  little  reaction  after  her  fright  in  Broadway? 
He  was  afraid  to  ask,  afraid  even  to  think  of  the  possibilities  in- 
volved. Among  strangers,  at  a  crowded  hotel,  away  from  all  the 
soothing  associations  of  home,  with  nobody  to  watch  over  her 
but  the  chambermaid  she  had  brought  with  her  from  England, — 
the  house  they  had  bargained  for  undergoing  changes  and  re- 
pairs, and  his  own  dear  mother  afar  off,  and  waiting  for  them  to 
be  settled,  —  what  would  become  of  the  poor  thing,  if  she  should 
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give  way  at  last  ?    How  beautiful  she  was,  to  be  sure !  how  gen- 
tle, how  afFectionate,  and  how  truthful  I " 

After  a  long  silence,  which  grew  more  and  more  painful  and 
trying,  the  longer  it  continued,  Arthur  began  to  feel  somewhat 
alarmed,  as  he  looked  at  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  did  not  appear  to 
breathe,  and  made  a  sign  for  Julia  to  speak  to  him. 

But  instead  of  speaking,  she  went  sofbly  up  to  him,  and  aAer 
listening  for  a  moment,  she  turned  to  Arthur  with  a  smile,  and 
then  laid  her  little  soft  hand  gently,  very  gently,  upon  her  uncle's 
forehead,  but  instantly  withdrew  it,  and  looked  more  frightened 
than  ever.  The  hm  was  damp,  and  the  flesh  so  cold  as  to  send 
a  chill  to  her  heart 

A  slight  scream  escaped  her  at  the  touch  ;  and  she  was  turning 
to  Arthur  with  such  a  piteous  look  of  terror,  that  he  sprang  for 
the  bell-rope,  when  the  startled  sufferer  withdrew  her  hands  from 
his  face,  looked  about  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  and  after  a 
few  moments  of  labored  breathing,  appeared  to  recollect  himself; 
and  putting  his  arm  around  poor  Julia's  waist,  he  drew  her  up  to 
his  heart,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  thanked  her  with  a  smile  for 
disturbing  him. 

^  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  dear  uncle,  I  only  wanted  to 
smooth  your  hair,  and  see  for  myself  whether  you  were  asleep.** 

"  Asleep !  my  love,  no,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope ;  not  alto- 
gether asleep,  I  believe ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  been  asleep,  I 
see,  for  I  had  forgotten  that  you  were  here,  Arthur ;  but  I  thank 
you  both  for  dbturbing  me,  dear  children.  I  have  not  slept  well 
of  late,  and  I  often  lose  myself,  not  so  much  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, as  from  weariness  of  spirit" 

•*  Dear  uncle ! "  whispered  Julia. 

**  Is  theren  othing  I  can  do  for  you.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Arthur. 

^  Nothing,  my  dear,  noble-hearted  boy,  but,"  —  with  great  se- 
riousness, —  *^  but  you  may  do  much  for  yourself." 

Arthur  looked  at  Julia,  who  appeared  to  understand  what  was 
meant,  for  explanation,  but  she  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  un- 
willing, or  perhaps  unable  to  answer. 

^  But  this  will  never  do  I "  continued  the  Major,  gathering  up 
the  loose  papers,  and  thrusting  them  into  a  large  drawer,  of 
which  he  took  the  key ;  and  then  glancing  at  the  dock,  he  added,  I 
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iDiist  abroad  into  the  open  air ;  they  keep  tbeir  houses  too  wann 
here,  altogether  too  warm,  I  caimot  breathe  freelj  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere ; "  taking  up  his  hat,  and  going  towards  the  door. 

^  Shall  I  go  with  you.  Sir  ?  "  said  Arthur,  in  obedience  to  a 
look  from  Julia. 

^  No,  no,  thank  you,  I  shall  not  be  gone  long,  — just  a  turn 
or  two  around  the  Park." 

"Union  Park,  Sir?" 

'^  Or  up  Madison  Avenue,  or  down  to  the  rirer,  I  hardly  know 
myself;  anywhere,  though,  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air." 

**  We  shall  see  you  at  dinner.  Uncle  Greorge  ?  " 

•*  Certainly,  my  love." 

**We  are  engaged  for  the  opera,  you  know,  Sir,"  added 
Arthur. 

^  For  the  opera  ?  Oh,  jes^  I  remember  now,  I  had  wholly  for- 
gotten the  engagement.  Hand  me  one  of  the  tickets,  Julia,  so 
that  if  anything  should  happen  to  detain  me  from  dinner,  I  may 
meet  you  there ;  and  may  I  not  hope  to  see  you  looking  happier?  " 

^  Happier,  Uncle  George  !  happier  at  an  opera,  where  I  never 
go,  but  for  your  sake,  and  you  never  go  but  for  mine,  I  believe." 

*"  Ah,  but  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  the  opera,  Julia," 
added  Arthur. 

^PatiionaUUf !  G>usin  Arthur?  No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I 
hope.  That  I  am  fond  of  opera  music,  and  of  the  great  masters, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Mozart,  and  Von  Weber,  I  acknowledge ;  but  I 
have  serious  objections  to  the  opera,  and  really  am  not  altogeth- 
er satisfied  with  myself  when  I  give  way  to  my  pttsston  for 
music,  as  you  call  it.  Cousin  Arthur." 

"  Ob,  ho  !  I  understand  you,  my  little  preacher,*^  said  Uncle 
George.  "  You  cannot,  for  the  life  of  you,  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  opera ;  but  good-bye  ;  we'll  discuss  that 
subject  hereaAer,  and  at  our  leisure,  if  you  say  so, — good-bye ;  but 
stop  though,  I  see  by  the  bill  that  we  are  to  have  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble.     Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  Don  Giovanni,  my  dear  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  it  was  only  for  that  reason  that  I  consented  to  take 
a  part  of  the  box,  without  consulting  you  ;  for  you  told  me  last 
week,  if  you  remember,  that  they  were  going  to  perform  it  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  as  written." 
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^  All  a  mistake  !  **  said  Arthur,  looking  at  an  ivory  tablet  in 
hid  hands,  "  all  a  mistake  !  we  are  to  have  Robert  le  Diable  to- 
night, and  af^er  this  week  Don  Giovanni." 

^  Provoking ! "  said  Julia. 

*'  But  we  are  in  for  it  now,  and  may  as  well  go.** 

**  I  have  no  desire  to  go,  Cousin  Arthur." 

^  Julia,"  said  Uncle  George,  stopping  in  the  door-way,  for  a 
moment ;  ^  I  hope  you  will  go  nevertheless.  I  want  your  help  in  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  you  may  depend  upon  having  me  with 
you  before  it  is  over — J)eo  volente.     Good-bye !  " 

^  Follow  him,  dear  Arthur,  follow  him  without  being  seen,  I 
pray  you  ;  and,  for  your  life,  don't  lose  sight  of  him  !  " 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter  Julia  ?     You  frighten  me." 

^  I  don't  know,  but  something  is  going  to  happen,  I  feel  sure. 
I  have  had  such  terrible  misgivings  to  day." 

^  Why,  Cousin  Julia !  are  you  growing  superstitious,  or  is  it 
only  nervousness  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  Arthur.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  nor  what  ails 
me,  but  I  am  excessively  anxious  about  Uncle  Greorge.  I  never 
saw  him  so  before,  and  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  afraid  of;  there 
is  a  shadow,  like  that  of  another  world  upon  me  ;  I  feel  it  grow- 
ing heavier  and  heavier,  —  No,  no,  don't  touch  the  bell !  " 

**  I  am  afraid  to  leave  you  alone,  Julia.  Hadn't  you  better 
ring  for  Bessie  ?    She  will  at  least  be  a " 

**  Not  another  word,  Arthur,  —  run,  run,  I  beseech  you." 

Arthur  hurried  away,  and  poor  Julia,  staggering  to  a  chair, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  began  expostulating  with 
herself,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  awful  shadow  would  not  be 
conjured  down,  the  darkness  grew  heavier  and  heavier ;  she  tried 
to  breathe  a  prayer,  but  her  apprehensions  were  so  vague,  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  such  a  changeable  and  bewildering 
character,  that  she  hardly  knew  what  to  pray  for ;  and  so  she 
started  up,  aAer  a  long  struggle  with  herself,  and  began  pacing 
the  room,  stopping  for  a  moment,  as  she  passed  the  window,  to 
see  how  fast  the  snow  was  falling ;  then  she  pulled  out  her  watch, 
and  compared  it  with  a  clock  over  the  mantel-piece,  which  had 
stopped  long  before ;  and  with  the  little  gold  key  in  her  hand, 
stood  listening  and  breathless  at  every  passing  footstep,  without 
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remembering  her  first  porpose,  and  murmuring  now  and  then  a 
few  broken  words  of  prayer  —  "  Father,  dear  Father,  have  pity 
on  us  !  thou  see'st  our  trouble  !  O,  help  and  deliver  I  forsake 
us  not,  O  most  Merciful !    help,  or  we  perish  !  ** 

Overcome  by  her  feelings  at  last,  the  poor  child  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  sobbed 
aloud,  hoping  and  almost  believing,  in  her  anguish  and  terror, 
that  the  Spirit  was  '*  making  intercession  for  her,  with  groanings 
that  could  not  be  uttered,"  and  that,  when  she  added  **•  Nevertlie- 
less,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  O  righteous  Father !  **  some 
answer  would  be  vouchsafed,  in  her  utter  self-abandonment  and 
helplessness.     Nor  was  she  altogether  disappointed. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  poor  child  sprang  to  her  feet, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  caught  upon  her  knees. 

"  Come  in,**  she  cried,  In  a  very  fiiint  voice. 

The  rap  was  repeated,  somewhat  louder. 

"  Come  in,  if  you  please." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  smart  English  chambermaid 
presented  herself. 

"Well,  Bessie?" 

'*  Did  you  ring,  m'em,  please  ?  " 

"No — but — come  in,  Bessie,  and  shut  the  door,"  said  Julia, 
as  a  sudden  thought  flashed  into  her  mind  like  inspiration.  "You 
may  send  Peter  up,  if  you  please." 

The  girl  opened  the  door,  and  stood  curtsying  and  simpering, 
and  playing  with  the  bows  upon  her  apron,  but  did  not  offer  to  go* 

"Well,  Bessie?" 

"  I  s'pose,  m'em,  you  wouldn't  mind  my  asking  the  porter, 
m'em,  please,  or  one  of  the  waiters,  to  send  him  up  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  had  quite  forgotten  we  were  not  in  our  own 
house.  You  will  oblige  me,  though,  by  sending  for  him  at  once. 
Let  him  know  that  he  is  wanted  immediately.** 

"Yea,m'em,  but  — " 

"  But  what,  Bessie  ?  " 

"  Well,  m'em,  if  you  please,  I'm  rather  afeard  he  can't  be  found 
just  now.  He  knows  you  are  all  a-goin'  to  the  hopera,  and  so  he 
went  off  with  the  'osses  to  give  'em  their  supper ;  he's  a  nice 
man,  is  Peter ;  he  allers  looks  arter  the  cattle  himself,  m'em, 
please." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Bessie ;  you  may  send  a  porter  for 
him." 

The  moment  Bessie  left  her,  poor  Julia  began  pacing  the  room 
as  before,  stopping  every  few  moments  to  listen,  to  compare  her 
watch  with  the  clock,  without  seeing  either,  or  having  the  least 
idea  of  the  time ;  or  to  look  out  of  the  window.  It  was  growing 
darky  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  street  was  crowded  as  she 
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had  never  seen  it  before.  It  seemed  thronged  with  unshapely 
phantoms.  The  wind  roared,  the  heavy  casements  rattled,  the  snow 
came  down  so  fast,  and  so  plentifully,  that  only  a  feeble  glimmer^ 
ing  of  the  gas  lights  could  reach  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
the  huge,  heavy  omnibuses,  lumbering  and  pitching  through  the 
darkness,  and  all  white  with  snow,  seemed  a  sort  of  shadowy 
phantasmagoria,  overpeopled  with  apparitions,  and  plunging  on 
their  way  with  a  perpetual  roar,  like  the  host  of  Pharaoh  through 
a  midnight  sea. 

^  What !  only  half  past  four  I  **  she  cried,  at  last,  as  a  clock 
sounded  in  the  passage-way,  and  she  was  led  to  look  at  the  watch 
in  her  hand ;  "  only  half  past  four  I  what  a  dreary,  dismal  day  !  I 
do  hope  Uncle  Greorg^  has  not  gone  far,  —  not  down  to  the 
river,  certainly." 

She  shuddered,  and  her  young  heart  stopped  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  she  murmured, — 

*'  O,  Heavenly  Father!  what  would  become  of  me !  But  why 
give  way  to  such  dreadful  apprehensions  ?  No,  no,  —  I  will  not ; 
I  must  remember  Grod's  faithfulness,  and  the  prayers  of  our  dear 
mother ;  and  —  surely  I  heard  a  step !  ** —  going  to  the  door, —  **  no, 
no,  —  I  was  deceived  by  the  beating  of  my  own  heart,  I  dare  say ; 
and  yet,  I  almost  felt  a  hand  upon  the  lock  outside.  Who  is  it  ? 
Who's  there  ?  Arthur !  is  that  you  ?  **  she  cried,  setting  the  door 
wide  open,  and  looking  out  into  the  large  empty  hall.  There 
was  nobody,  not  even  a  waiter  or  chambermaid,  to  be  seen ;  the 
ladies  were  dressing  for  dinner,  and  the  gentlemen  were  but  be- 
ginning to  muster  on  the  floor  bek>w. 

^  Well,  well,**  she  continued,  retreating  to  her  chamber  as  if 
pursued,  *^  If  I  must  go  to  the  opera,  I  must.  Uncle  George  would 
never  ask  me  to  go,  but  for  a  good  reason ;  and  I  woukl'nt  disap- 
point him  for  the  worid ;  though,  as  the  children  say, '  I  would 
rather  take  a  whipping ; ' "  and  then  the  poor  giri  sat  down  and 
cried  as  if  heart-sick  of  all  such  dreary  make-believe  ;  and  then, 
mustering  all  her  strength,  as  if  to  while  away  the  time,  she  add- 
ed, wiping  her  ejes  with  a  lace  ruffle  she  had  been  working, 
^^  I  am  sure  Arthur  will  not  lose  sight  of  him.  Ah,  if  he  knew  all ! 
but  he  knows  enough,  poor  Arthur!  to  be  frightened  himself;  but 
there's  one  comfort,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  dress  for  dinner 
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though  Uncle  George  is  so  very  particular,  and  though  I  should 
be  sorrj  to  disappoint  him,  and  wouldn't  for  the  world  appear  to 
be  less  mindful  of  him  —  and  Arthur  —  just  because  we  dine  by 
ourselves,  than  I  should  be  of  strangers  at  a  public  table,  or 
in  a  private  house/' 

A  rap  at  the  door. 

«  Come  in ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Bessie  stood  in  the  passage-waj  curt- 
sying. 

"Mr.  Wilson's  below,  m'em." 

"Mr.  Wilson?" 

«  Yes,  m'em,  Mr.  Peter  Wilson." 

"  Oh,  the  coachman  ;  send  him  up,  if  you  please." 

"  All  the  ladies  call  him  Mr.  Wilson  here,  m'em." 

"AUthekdies.?" 

"  The  ladies'  maids,  m'em,  and  the  chambermaids,  and  the  wait- 
ers, and  the " 

"  Well,  Bessie,  you  have  certainly  got  some  remarkable  notions 
in  the  little  time  you  have  been  here." 

"Thank  you,  m'em." 

"  Go,  if  you  please,  and  send  up  the  coachman." 

"  The  coachman  ?   yes,  'm." 

Again  the  poor  thing  pulled  out  her  watch  and  compared  it 
with  the  clock,  which  had  not  moved  since  morning ;  and  then 
she  took  up  a  ragged  newspaper  and  tried  to  Ax  her  mind  upon 
that ;  and  then,  letting  both  hands  fall  into  her  lap,  she  began 
rocking  slowly  to  and  fro  and  wondering  it  was  no  later,  and  why 
one  clock  had  stopped  altogether,  and  why  all  the  rest  were  too 
slow ;  as  if  they  all  were  tired  out,  and  weary  of  keeping  step 
and  time  to  no  purpose,  like  stragglers  on  the  march,  trying  to 
overtake  the  main  body,  yet  always  lagging  a  little  way  behind. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Wibon,  the  coachman,  a  short  bur- 
ly Englishman,  with  a  pleasant  look,  a  gold  band  upon  his  hat 
and  a  sort  of  badge  upon  his  collar,  stood  in  the  doorway,  bolt 
upright  like  a  milestone. 

"  Ah,  Peter,  are  the  horses  put  up  ?  " 

"Yes,  Missis." 

"  We  shall  be  ready  at  seven." 
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"Yes,  Missis." 

**  We  are  going  to  the  opera !  " 

'^  To  the  hopera,  —  at  seven/ ^ 

Julia  recollected  herself.  The  poor  man  was  all  aghast  '^  At  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  Lunnun,  was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  for 
anyhodj  what  was  anjbodj,  goin'  there  much  before  nine  or  ten, 
where  thej  had  a  box  to  themselves !  To  be  sure  the  snobs  in 
the  pit,  who  are  allers  for  havin'  their  money's  worth,  and  get 
their  tickets  from  the  tradesmen,  and  want  to  see  everything,  and 
hear  everything,  sometimes  go  there  in  the  middle  o'  the  arter- 
noon,  just  as  they  would  to  see  a  new  piece,  or  a  new  hactor,  at 
Dniry  Lane  or  the  Little  Hayroarket,  and  crowd  the  doorway, 
and  get  their  pockets  emptied  for  their  pains,  jess  for  the  sake  of 
a  rush  when  the  door's  open,  though  there's  allers  room  enough 
at  the  hopera  ;  while  the  West-enders,  the  real  gentry,  and  all  the 
decent  people  what  keep  their  carriages,  and  know  what's  what, 
never  think  o'  goin'  till  they  have  got  through  dinner,  and  only 
want  to  hear  the  last  of  a  hopera."  All  which  Peter  thought 
over  as  he  stood  waiting  for  Missis,  though  he  did  not  say  it,  and 
only  ventured  to  look  astonished,  tiU  he  had  found  his  way  back 
to  the  servants'  room,  where  Bessie  and  he  talked  it  all  over 
afresh,  before  the  gaping  Irish  lasses  and  sneering  mulattos,  till 
they  were  found  to  agree  in  every  particular  about  the  ^  nasty  Yan- 
kees," and  their  ignorance  of  what's  what,  and  their  uppishness. 

**  Did  you  see  Mr.  Pendleton,  Peter,  when  he  left  the  house  ?  " 

«Yes,'m." 

"Which  way  did  he  go?" 

**  Up  that  way,  m'em," — pointing. 

**  Could  you  find  him,  think  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  he  could,  and  then  again  he  thought  he 
couldn't,  as  he  remembered  how  long  he  had  been  gone,  and  how 
fast  the  snow  was  falling ;  '*  but  he  would  try." 

**  Thank  you,  Peter.     But  sUy  ;  let  me  see." 

«  Yes,  'm." 

^  Well,  Peter,  if  yon  should  happen  to  meet  him,"  she  added, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  that  he  might  not  see  her  anxiety,  nor  un- 
derstand the  cause,  '^you  may  tell  him  that  I  shoakl  like  to  go 
early,  very  early,  if  he  has  no  objectioo." 
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"Yc8,'in.'' 

•<  And  then,  too,  — stop  a  moment,  Peter.  Yoa  might  remind 
him  of  the  hour.     We  dine  to-daj  at  half  past  AveJ* 

Another  look  of  astonishment,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  any- 
body on  earth  dining  at  half  past  five,  and  Peter  withdrew,  and 
Jalia  began  pacing  the  floor  and  looking  out  of  the  windows 
again,  wondering  at  every  turn  how  so  large  a  quantity  of  snow 
could  have  managed  to  fall  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  then  she 
puUed  forward  the  little  rocking-chair,  and  fell  to  stirring  the  fire, 
—  as  they  do  over  sea,  —  wondering  why  there  should  be  such 
a  difference  in  the  result.  Here,  the  more  she  stirred  it,  the 
duller  it  grew,  though  the  scorching  heat  continued,  like  that  of 
molten  metal,  k>ng  alter  it  has  been  poured  into  a  mould  and  lost 
its  brightness  —  poor  thing !  —  while  in  £ngland,  Bessie  used  to 
light  the  fire  with  the  poker,  and  sometimes,  by  laying  the  shovel 
and  tongs  a-top  of  the  coal,  or  sprinkling  it  with  cold  water. 

At  last,  having  puzzled  herself  to  no  purpose,  and  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  anthracite,  she  rang  for  Bes- 
sie, to  say  that  she  was  going  to  her  room,  and  if  anybody  wanted 
her,  she  wished  to  be  informed  immediately. 

But  she  had  scarcely  entered  her  own  little  quiet  chamber,  and 
begun  to  make  some  preparations  for  dinner,  when  a  quick  tap 
at  the  door  set  her  heart  hurrying  with  indefinable  terror,  so 
that  when  she  withdrew  the  bolt,  which  she  did  with  some  diffi- 
culty, —  her  hand  shook  so,  —  and  said  *'  come  in,**  she  was  star- 
tled at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 

"  Mr.  Maynard  is  below,  m'em,"  said  Bessie,  ^  and  wants  to 
see  you  immediately." 

"  Mr.  Maynard !  is  he  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m'em,  please." 

Julia  hurried  dowi^  with  a  misgiving  that  almost  overwhelmed 
her.  She  trembled,  grew  faint,  and  was  obliged  to  lay  her  hand 
upon  Bessie's  shoulder,  while  she  locked  the  door. 

Mr.  Maynard  met  her  on  the  stairs. 

^  Julia,  dear  Julia ! "  said  he,  ^  don't  be  frightened." 

"  Why !  Arthur !  you're  all  covered  with  snow." 

"  Am  I  ?  —  well,  well,  never  mind.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  five 
minutes,"  —  giving  himself  a  hearty  shake,  as  a  Newfoundland 
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dog  might,  on  coming  oat  of  the  water ;  "just  run  down  into  tb 
parlor,  will  you  ?  " 

"You  do  not  saj  a  word  about  Uncle  Greorge.  Hare  jo 
found  him,  Arthur?" 

"  No,  can't  saj  I  have ;  but  I  know  where  he  is,  Julia.  Dod 
look  so  troubled,  I  praj  jou.  I  am  on  his  track  ;  and  have  ool; 
left  it  for  Ave  minutes,  to  tell  you  that  if  we  are  not  back  by  hal 
past  five,  you  must  not  wait  for  us." 

"  Not  wait  for  you,  Arthur !  As  if  I  could  sit  down  to  m  din 
ner  by  myself!" 

"  And  I  say,  Julia,  dear  Julia,"  taking  both  her  hands  into  hi 
"  if  we  don't  come  back  before  you  get  through,  you  must  not  b 
unreasonable,  —  there,  there,  —  go  to  dinner,  will  you,  and  try  t 
eat  something,  —  there's  a  dear  girl  I " 

"  Eat,  Arthur  1 " 

"  Yes,  Julia,  eat,  for  it  is  well  enough  to  do  such  things,  noi 
and  then." 

Julia  saw  through  the  kindly  motive,  and  tried  to  smile,  bn 
her  eyes  filled,  and  she  hurried  away  to  the  parlor,  with  m  chok 
ing  sensation,  which  entirely  overmastered  her. 

"  Good-bye,  Cousin  Julia  I  "  said  Arthur,  soon  after  this,  com 
ing  down  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  with  a  shaggy  outside  ooa 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  a  fur  cap,  and  a  heavy  bludgeon,  whid 
he  tried  to  conceal  behind  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Where's  your  umbrella  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"  Umbrella !  in  such  a  snow-storm  I  Why,  Julia,  you  might  ft 
well  try  to  carry  a  lamp.  Good-bye,  —  cheer  up,  —  I  shaU  no 
be  gone  long." 

"Arthur  Maynard !  —  Arthur !  come  in  for  a  moment,  I  praj 
you ! " 

Arthur  entered. 

"  Shut  the  door,  please.'* 

"  Why,  what  is  Uie  matter,  Julia,  you  are  pale  as  death." 

«  What  is  that  club  for,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Club  ?  O,  yes,  I  didn't  mean  you  should  see  it,  Julia,  yov 
are  so  nervous,  and  so  unlike  yourself  just  now ;  but  you  knon 
it  is  hardly  safe  these  times  to  go  abroad  after  dark,  without  be- 
ing prepared." 

"  Prepared  !  —  prepared  for  what.  Cousin  Arthur?" 
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"  Oh,  for  these  gentlemen  who  go*  about  seeking  whom  thej 
maj  devour,  like  him  of  old." 

**  Arthur !   I  do  wish  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to " 

**  Well !  Out  with  it !  why  don't  you  finish  ?  I  know  you 
have  got  something  for  me.** 

"^  I  am  afraid  to  have  you  go  abroad  with  such  a  weapon  ;  you 
are  so  dreadfully  quick  and  rash,  you  know,  and  certainly  at  this 
early  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  streets  are  thronged,  there 
can  be  no  danger/' 

**No  danger,  Julia!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  somewhat  nettled; 
and  forgetting  himself,  and  poor  Julia  too,  in  his  anxiety  to  vin- 
dicate his  manhood  from  all  suspicion.  ^  Why  I  when  people 
are  garroted  at  their  own  doors  in  the  FiAh  Avenue,  and  knock- 
ed down  and  robbed  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  station-house, 
night  after  night,  while  the  watchmen  are  abroad,  no  man,  who 
values  life  a  pin's  fee,  ought  to  go  unarmed,  along  the  outskirts 
or  solitary  squares  of  the  city." 

*^  Cousin  Arthur,  I  am  not  much  frightened,  you  see ;  but 
if  you  are  going  to  such  places,  why  not  take  somebody  with 
you?" 

^  I  intend  to  do  so,  Julia." 

More  and  more  astonished,  Julia  stood  looking  at  him,  in  si- 
lence, till  he  sprang  away  with  an  air  of  uncommon  cheerfulness, 
telling  her  he  must  go ;  that  she  must  keep  her  courage  up,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  her  apprehensions, — watching  her 
countenance  carefully,  —  and  that  he  should  not  return  without 
Uncle  George,  —  dead  or  alive. 

"  Arthur  Maynard  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^  God  forgive  roe,  Julia ;  I  meant  nothing  at  all ;  I  only  wanted 
to  cheer  you  up,  and  get  away  without  further  explanation,"  said 
Arthur,  appalled  at  her  unearthly  paleness. 

^  Without  further  explanation !  What  am  I  to  understand  by 
such  language  ?  What  explanation  is  there  needed  ?  What  is 
the  dreadful  mystery  you  are  trying  to  conceal  ?  you  are,  —  you 
are,  —  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  Arthur  !  " 

*'  Julia,  be  patient,  I  have  no  dreadful  mystery  to  communicate  ; 
I  have  only  a  vague  apprehension  ;  but  Julia,  dear  Julia,  unless 
you  can  command  yourself,  I  dare  not  leave  you,  though  I  have 
no  time  to  lose,  not  a  moment,  I  fear,"  looking  at  his  watch. 
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**  Go,  Arthur,  go !  I  will  command  myself.  Something  has 
happened,  I  am  sure,  and  you  know  it,  and  are  afraid  to  tell  rae. 
You  turn  away  your  face,  and  I  am  keeping  you  here,  when  you 
ought  to  be,  as  you  say,  on  the  track ;  go  this  moment,  I  beseech 
you!" 

**  I  dare  not  leave  you  alone,  Julia,  —  touch  the  bell  for  Bessie, 
and  I'm  off,  —  there !    I  have  done  it  for  you,  —  good-bye.'* 

The  sound  of  hurrying  feet  was  heard  below,  —  Arthur  stop- 
ped on  his  way,  —  Julia  stood  listening  at  the  door,  as  they  came 
up  the  broad  stairway,  and  when  Bessie,  followed  by  Peter,  with 
something  in  his  outstretched  hand,  like  a  note,  passed  Arthur, 
and  came  directly  toward  her,  she  felt,  in  advance,  that  some  dread- 
ful mystery  was  about  being  cleared  up,  and  her  worst  apprehen- 
sions verified.  Clutching  the  door  with  one  hand,  she  naade  a 
sign  with  the  other  for  Arthur  to  take  the  note,  and  then  stag- 
gering to  the  sofa,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  waited 
for  him  to  speak. 

AAer  seeing  that  the  entry  was  dear,  and  both  servants  with- 
in call,  he  shut  the  door,  and  begging  her  not  to  give  way,  prom- 
ised to  read  the  note  for  her,  if  she  would  only  try  to  command 
herself. 

^  Read  it,  read  it,  Arthur !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience  ;  **  why  don't  you  read  it  ?  " 

*^  I  will,  as  soon  as  you  can  bear  it,"  glancing  hurriedly  over 
the  half  dozen  lines  which  were  written  with  a  pencil  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fiy-leaf,  torn  from  a  printed  book. 

^  Arthur  Maynard  !  I  can  bear  anything  but  this ;  you  will 
drive  me  distracted  I " 

By  this  time,  Arthur  had  made  himself  sufficiently  master 
of  the  contents  to  see  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  after 
assuring  her  that  she  would  soon  be  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
giving  way  to  such  preposterous  terrors,  —  taking  her  hands  from 
her  face,  and  speaking  cheerfully,  — ^  he  read  as  follows :  — 

^  Go  to  the  opera,  dear  children,  —  go  early,  and  be  patient 
I  shall  certainly  be  there,  unless  prevented  by  something  seri- 
ous, though  I  may  not  be  with  you  at  dinner,  as  I  hoped,  nor 
stay  long  at  the  opera.  Don't  be  troubled;  I  am  about  my 
Father's  business." 
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«  Arthur!" 

"  Julia !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  '* 

^  But  you  do  not  know  all,  Cousin  Arthur,"  she  continued, 
lifUng  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  with  tears  of  thankfulness  ;  "  if  you 
did,  perhaps,  you  would  not  so  much  wonder  at  my  unreason- 
able anxiety,  as  you  call  it ;  nor  at  my  nervousness." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Julia  ?  " 

*' I  mean  just  this, — but  stop  a  moment,  allow  me  to  collect 
my  thoughts.  Perhaps  before  I  say  another  word,  I  ought  to 
know  what  you  were  so  much  troubled  about,  where  you  were 
going,  and  what  you  feared." 

^Not  now,  dear  Julia,  for  my  own  mind  is  not  made  up. 
With  me  it  is  all  a  sort  of  shadowy  guesswork ;  but  with  you  it 
must  be  otherwise,  for  I  know  your  strength  of  mind,  your 
unexaggerating  truthfulness ;  and  when  you  say  to  me,  that  if  I 
knew  all,  I  should  not  so  much  wonder  at  your  unreasonable 
anxiety,  or  nervousness,  —  I  take  it  for  granted,  —  I  know,  in- 
deed such  is  my  faith  in  you,  as  if  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  that  something  has  happened  to  justify  your  apprehen- 
sions." 

**  Well,  Cousin  Arthur,  I  have  not  much  to  tell ;  and  when  I 
have  told  you  all  I  know,  and  all  I  fear,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
give  any  good  reasons  for  that  fear.  You  may  see  things  differ- 
ently, and  perhaps  grieve  at  my  childishness,  or  call  it  halluci- 
nation, arising  from  the  sorrows  I  have  had  to  bear,  and  the 
mysterious  warnings  we  have  had  in  our  household,  year  after 
year,  and  you  may  even  pity  me." 

^  I  do  pity  you,  dear  Julia." 

"  Thank  you.  Cousin  Arthur ;  I  love  to  be  pitied,  but  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  laughed  at." 

*"  Laughed  at,  Julia ! " 

^  You  are  always  in  sucb  good  health,  you  know." 

"Well." 

"  And  how  could  I  hope  to  have  you  understand  the  feelings 
of  a  weak,  wayward,  silly  thing  like  me  ?  " 

"  Julia !  Julia !   I  must  know  the  meaning  of  this." 

**  My  meaning,  Arthur !  Why,  is  it  not  clear  enough  ?  You 
are  a  man  —  a  young  man  —  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  man- 
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hood.  I,  but  a  feeble  woman,  cast,  bj  the  providence  of  oar 
Heavenly  Father,  all  at  once  upon  the  care  of  strangers." 

"  Of  strangers,  Julia  I  " 

^  Of  comparative  strangers.  What  knew  I  of  Unde  George, 
or  of  Aunt  Elizabeth,  or  even  of  you,  till  I  was  motherless  and 
homeless,  and  almost  helpless  ?  When  shadows  hM  about  me  — 
and  to  the  strong  man,  substances  are  but  shadows,  while  to  the 
disheartened,  and  faint,  and  weary,  shadows  are  substances  — 
where  shall  I  go  for  strength?  Only  to  thee,  my  Father! 
Where  look  for  sympathy  ?  Only  to  those  who,  while  they  pity 
my  weakness,  and  see  my  folly,  are  always  ready  to  make  the 
proper  allowances  for  bad  health.'* 

^  You  cannot  believe,  dear  Julia,  —  you  do  not  believe,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  fail  to  make  such  allowances  for  you." 

"  I  did  not  know,  Arthur,  —  I  have  had  my  fears,  I  acknowl- 
edge ;  but  never  till  to-i3ay  have  I  been  so  much  troubled, — I  did 
not  know  but  you  and  Uncle  Greorge  might  have  misunderstood 
me ;  but,**  —  wiping  her  eyes,  —  *'  no  more  of  this.  I  am  not 
the  weak,  helpless  creature  I  sometimes  appear,  and  the  best 
way  of  showing  it,  perhaps,  will  be  to  communicate  all  I  know, 
and  something  of  what  I  fear,  on  account  of  Uncle  George." 

Arthur  had  been  growing  more  and  more  serious,  and  more 
and  more  thooghful,  and  was  now  all  ear. 

**  In  a  word,  then,  I  am  quite  sure  that  something  has  hap- 
pened, or  that  something  is  about  to  happen ;  something,  I  know 
not  what,  which  weighs  like  the  hand  of  death  upon  poor  Uncle 
George  ;  something  from  which  there  may  be  no  escape ;  over- 
whelming, and  I  fear,  in  his  judgment,  inevitable.  The  shadow 
of  impending  calamity,  like  that  of  another  world,  is  upon  aw 
path.  I  am  sure  of  it ;  for  if  it  only  concerned  himself,  he  is  a 
strong  man,  and  a  Christian,  and  we  all  know  what  he  is  capable 
of  enduring  without  a  murmur ;  he  would  throw  it  off,  and  we 
should  never  hear  a  syllable  of  the  matter,  till  it  was  all  over, 
nor  even  then,  perhaps." 

Arthur  nodded  acquiescence,  and  Julia  continued. 

**  You  heard  him  say  to-night,  that  he  does  not  sleep  very 
well.  If  he  had  acknowledged  that  he  does  not  sleep  at  all,  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  except  when  he  falls  asleep  in  hit 
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chair,  as  be  did  to-night,  with  that  great  pile  of  letters  before 
him  ;  or  sits  looking  steadfastly  into  the  fire,  till  he  loses  himself 
for  a  few  minates." 

"  Indeed." 

^Tes,  Arthur,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  long  aAer  we 
believe  him  to  be  abed  and  asleep,  he  is  wandering  about,  and 
trying,  first  one  chair  and  then  another,  —  and  we  have  managed 
to  have  two  or  three,  of  different  size  and  shape,  smuggled  into 
his  parlor  within  the  last  week  or  two ;  and,  listen  when  I  may, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  hear  footsteps  in  his  room,  and  when 
he  is  not  walking  the  fioor,  as  you  see  him  below,  sometimes 
with  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  sometimes  clasped  and  liAed 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  with  his  aiins  folded  over  his 
chest,  as  if  struggling  with  himself;  his  man  tells  me  that  he 
is  constantly  jumping  up  in  a  hurry,  and  going  from  the  sofa 
to  the  bed,  or  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa,  and  talking  to  him- 
self, and  that,  when  utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out,  he  loses 
himself  for  a  few  minutes,  he  never  appears  to  sleep  soundly, 
but  is  always  restless  and  uneasy,  and  shifting  about  from  side  to 
side,  or  muttering  to  himself,  or  praying ;  and  yet,  so  unwilling 
is  he  to  trouble  even  poor  Jerry,  that  he  never  calls  him,  nor 
allows  him  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  night.  You  have  seen  him 
start  up  suddenly,  perhaps,  and  go  to  the  window  or  the  piano, 
or  begin  stirring  the  fire,  till  he  recollected  himself,  or  had  over- 
mastered the  first  impulse,  and  then  go  back  to  his  chair,  and 
shut  his  eyes,  and  not  speak  perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  persuading  us,  or  me  rather,  —  for  I  see  most  of  him 
in  these  moods,  —  that  he  is  truly  asleep." 

*^  I  have  seen  something  of  all  this,  dear  Julia ;  but  I  never 
thought  much  of  it,  nor  allowed  it  ever  to  trouble  me.'* 

*^  Because  you  are  not  with  him  so  much,  Arthur,  and  because, 
to  say  all  in  a  word,  you  are  not  a  woman." 

Arthur  smiled ;  but  a  tear  came  into  his  eyes. 

^  All  make-believe,  then,  is  it,  Julia  ?  even  the  cheerfulness 
we  see  ?  " 

«  All,  Cousin  Arthur,  aH" 

<*  And  then,  too,  Jerry  and  Bessie  both  tell  me,  that  go  into 
his  room  when  they  will,  they  find  him  leaning  back  in  a  chair, 
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looking  pale  and  wearj,  and  pretending  to  be  asleep ;  or  sitdng 
bj  that  large  table,  with  a  pile  of  letters  and  old  newspapers 
before  him,  Ijing  there  day  after  day,  untouched ;  or  leaning 
upon  both  elbows  with  his  hands  covering  his  face,  just  as  700 
saw  him  to-night,  as  if  trying  to  lose  himself.  And  when  he 
gets  a  letter,  did  you  ever  watch  him  ?  how  his  hand  shakes, 
and  how  he  trembles  and  turns  pale,  as  if  afraid  to  open  it** 

**  Never  I  but  how  do  you  know  that  the  papers  you  speak  of 
are  left  lying  there,  day  after  day,  untouched  ?" 

*^  The  chambermaid  says  so.  When  she  dusts  the  room,  she 
spreads  a  cloth  over  them,  and  has  been  charged,  over  and  over 
again,  to  let  them  lie  as  they  are,  undusted  and  untouched.'' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  great  bustle  below,  and  the 
trampling  of  many  feet,  bearing  a  heavy  burden  up  the  broad 
stairway,  with  the  dreary  whispering  and  noiseless  tread,  which 
after  nightfall  are  so  much  to  be  feared,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  every  moment,  and  stopping  at  last  by  the  door,  as  if  a 
crowd  were  in  consultation. 

*"  Julia !  Julia !  Merciful  God  I  What  ails  her  ?  "  cried  Ar- 
thur, as  he  saw  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  slowly  opening  door,  and 
her  outstretched  hands  trembling,  as  if  she  saw  spectres  in  the 
passage-way." 

Arthur  sprang  to  the  door  and  shut  it,  and  turned  the  key, 
without  looking  at  the  person  whose  hand  was  on  the  lock ;  but 
before  he  could  reach  the  table  and  pour  out  some  water,  Julia, 
who  had  fallen  back  upon  the  lounge,  with  her  arms  hanging 
lifelessly  over  the  side,  began  to  come  to  herself. 

*'No,  no,  don't  call  Bessie,"  said  she.  ''I  am  better ;  thank 
you,  —  they  didn't  stop  at  the  door ;  and  I  am  so  happy  I "  tears 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  fiUing  her  eyes,  and  her  locked  hands, 
half  lifted  in  silent  prayer,  telling  the  whole  story. 

Arthur  shuddered  ;  for  although  the  crowded  trampling,  and 
the  heavy  burden,  and  the  subdued  whispering  did  not  stop 
long  at  their  threshold,  but  went  further  on,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain,  though  he  was  afraid  to  say  so,  or  to  betray 
any  curiosity  or  uneasiness,  that  something  dreadful  had  not  hap- 
pened. 

**Ye8,  yes;   much  better  now;   thank  you,"  she  added,  in 
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reply  to  a  look  of  terror  from  Arthur,  who  went  quietly  to  the 
door  and  unfastened  it,  while  pretending  to  listen. 

**  Oh !  if  you  knew  all.  Cousin  Arthur  I  If  you  knew  how 
much  and  how  long  I  have  suffered ;  the  sleepless  nights  I  have 
passed ;  if  you  had  seen  dear  Uncle  George  as  I  have,  when  he 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  watching  him,  sitting  hour  aAer  hour, 
with  his  ejes  shut,  or  his  face  turned  to  the  wall ;  now  talking 
to  himself,  and  now  starting  up  suddenly  and  hurrying  away  to 
the  window,  before  he  recollected  where  he  was,  or  that  he  was 
not  alone ;  and  then,  after  a  short  struggle,  which  I  could  see  in 
his  changing  color,  throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa  at  full  length, 
and  allowing  me  to  arrange  a  chair  for  his  feet,  and  to  throw  a 
shawl  over  him,  and  then,  perhaps,  before  I  could  get  back  to 
my  chair,  springing  up  and  looking  wildly  about,  as  if  somebody 
had  been  trying  to  smother  him ;  his  chest  heaving,  and  the  cold 
perspiration  standing  upon  his  forehead,  with  a  trembling  about 
his  mouth,  and  such  a  look  of  loneliness  and  sorrow,  that  your 
very  heart  would  ache  for  him.** 

**  All  nervousness,  or  a  disturbed  condition  of  bodily  health,  I 
should  say.  Cousin  Julia,  wero  it  any  other  living  man ;  but  with 
his  character,  and  great  bodily  strength,  and  correspondent 
strength  of  mind,  there  must  be  something ;  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, Julia,  there  must  be  something  very  serious  bearing  upon 
him ;  shall  I  go  to  him,  at  once  like  a  man,  and  ask  him  what  it 
is,  Julia?  and  whether  we  can  be  of  use  to  him  ?" 

**  Not  until  we  have  weighed  the  question  well,  Arthur.  He 
knows  whero  to  go  for  comfort,  strength,  and  consolation." 

"  True,  Julia,  but " 

"  And  when  it  comes  to  the  worst,  he  knows  whero  to  look  for 
sympathy  below." 

«  Very  true." 

^  We  shall  not  fail  him,  Arthur  Maynard,  come  what  may. 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  think  I  can  answer  for  myself." 

**  But  you  must  watch  him  by  the  help  of  others,  or  you  will 
break  down,  yourself.  And  you  must  not  only  give  up  the 
charge  to  others,  who  are  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  pre- 
pared for  such  labor,  but,  instead  of  watching  him,  you  must 
watch  yourself,  and  not  give  way  to  these  terrors,  if  you  desire 
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to  be  of  use  to  him ;  for  he  depends  upon  jou,  even  more  than 
you  do  ai>on  him.^ 

Julia  shook  her  head  mournitillj. 

^  He  does,  iodeed,  Julia.  I  know  it  for  a  truth ;  and  it  maj 
be  that  his  concern  for  you  "  —  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  door, 
and  trembling  with  a  secret  fear,  whenever  a  step  was  heard 
in  the  passage-way. 

At  last,  finding  Julia  tranquillized,  he  reminded  her  of  the 
hour,  and  begging  her  to  be  ready  for  dinner,  —  it  was  already 
six,  —  hurried  away,  determined  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  over- 
come, by  a  walk  through  the  blinding  snow-storm,  the  terrible 
mi^vings  that  haunted  him,  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  himself  by 
inquiry  below. 

In  the  hall,  he  met  Bessie  and  Peter,  and  telling  them  to  wait 
there,  and  allow  nobody  to  see  their  mistress  till  he  returned, 
was  about  ordering  the  dinner  up,  when  something  strange  — 
almost  fearful  —  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances  filled 
him  with  new  terror ;  for  the  moment  all  were  speechless. 

**  Oh,  Sir,  why  didn't  you  allow  me  to  go  into  the  room  !  Why 
did  you  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  when  poor  Miss  Julia  wanted 
me  so  much  ?  "  sobbed  the  poor  girL 

^  Yes,  Sir,  and  why  not  say  a  word  to  a  poor  fellow, — just  a 
word  of  comfort,  Sir,  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  instead  of  leaving  us 
out  here  in  the  cold  a  whole  hour,**  added  Peter,  with  a  whimper. 

**  And  then,  Sir,  when  they  carried  him  up  to  his  room,  poor 
gentleman,  —  more  like  a  dead  body,  than  like  a  live  man,  -—  to 
think  there  was  nobody  about  him  but  strangers,  and  poor 
Jerry ;  and  when  he  asked  for  Arthur,  Sir,  callin'  you  his  dear 
Arthur,  and  we  told  him  you  was  with  Miss  Julia,  he  wouldn't 
allow  us  to  go  for  you,  but  insisted  on  your  having  the  dinner 
served,  and  tellin'  Mr.  Wilson  there,  how't  he  must  have  the 
carriage  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  be  ready  for  the  hopera,  without 
sayin'  a  word  to  Miss  Julia." 

^  God  forgive  me  I  Not  a  word  of  all  this  to  your  mistress, 
for  your  life.  Go  below,  Peter,  and  be  out  of  the  way  till  you 
are  wanted.  And  as  for  you,  Bessie,  do  you  stay  here,  and 
don't  allow  anybody  to  see  Miss  Julia  ;  but  you  may  tell  her,  if 
she  rings,  that  Uncle  George  has  got  back  and  gone  to  bed,  not 
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feeling  very  well.  Don't  frighten  her,  and  tell  her  nothing 
more,  if  you  can  help  it,  until  I  get  back,"  springing  up  stairs, 
two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  arriving  all  out  of  breath, 
in  his  vague  terror  and  secret  misgiving,  at  Mr.  Pendleton's 
door. 

After  waiting  till  he  had  recovered  himself,  and  was  prepared 
in  a  measure  for  the  worst,  he  tapped,  —  no  answer,  —  he  list- 
ened, —  a  low,  whispering  consultation  followed,  just  within,  as 
if  somebody  were  reconnoitering  through  the  keyhole,  the  door 
opened  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and  first  a  pale  hand  with  a  lifled 
finger  appeared,  and  then  a  strange  face  that  startled  him,  and 
then,  as  he  entered  on  tiptoe,  the  room  appeared  full  of  shad- 
ows, motionless  and  speechless  in  the  subdued  light,  and  there 
came  a  low,  faint  moaning  from  the  bed,  on  the  outside  of 
which  something  like  the  body  of  a  man,  partly  stripped,  ap- 
peared to  be  Ijring,  outstretched  in  the  stillness  of  death. 

By  and  by,  among  these  many  silent  crowding  shadows,  two 
or  three  of  which  began  to  move,  with  a  noiseless  and  very  slow 
step,  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  two 
policemen,  with  their  badges,  —  a  surgeon,  with  his  assistant, 
carrying  a  bowl  and  a  sponge,  —  a  nurse,  and  poor  Jerry,  holding 
another  bowl,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  he  was  just  ready  to  drop,  when  Arthur  took  the 
bowl  and  pointed  to  a  chair,  growing  faint  himself  as  he  did  so, 
for  the  surgeon  shook  his  head  and  made  a  sign  to  the  nurse  to 
relieve  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  sound  of  hurrying  to  and  fro  through  everj  part  of  the 
prodigious  pile,  the  crowding  and  stamping  of  strangers  tumbling 
through  the  broad  passage-wajs,  and  over  the  slippery  marble, 
and  shouting  for  the  waiters  to  bear  a-hand  there,  and  brush  off 
the  snow,  was  beginning  to  die  away ;  and  the  bustle  about  the 
door  was  yielding  to  a  deathlike  stillness,  very  soothing  to  poor 
Julia,  who  had  just  pulled  out  her  watch  once  more,  to  be  satis- 
fied it  hadn't  stopped,  when  all  at  once  there  burst  forth  from 
below  the  sound  of  that  *' barbarian  gong,"  which  has  been 
allowed  to  frighten  strangers  from  their  ^  propriety,**  without 
rebuke  or  denunciation,  filling  our  largest  houses  with  clamor- 
ous uproar,  and  shaking  the  very  walU,  year  after  year ;  like 
a  steam-engine,  with  a  menagerie  aboard,  running  away,  leap 
aAer  leap,  down  an  inclined  pbine,  built  of  sheet  brass ;  or  plung- 
ing, with  a  full  band  of  music,  in  full  blast,  through  a  railway 
station,  crowded  with  puppy  dogs  and  sucking  pigs  and  tin- 
kettles,  till  it  may  be  sometimes  heard  —  the  abominable  thing ! 
—  not  only  in  the  largest  hotels  of  our  largest  cities,  but  in 
many  a  sober  little  country  village,  where  summer  visitors  go 
for  quiet,  a  nnouthful  of  fresh  air,  and  a  few  days  of  comfortable 
nothingness,  and  in  some  of  our  dirtiest  and  shabbiest  country- 
taverns,  where  people  are  obliged  to  stop  over  night,  and  all  the 
boarders  belong  there,  and  grow  grayheaded,  in  spooning  their 
treacle  out  of  the  same  dish,  picking  their  teeth  with  a  fork, 
perhaps,  and  eschewing  butter-knives  and  private  hair^brushes, 
to  say  nothing  of  tooth-brushes  and  soap,  or  the  horse-trough 
they  are  fastened  to ;  and  in  still  shabbier  farm-houses,  with 
whitewashed  walls,  naked  floors,  broken  windows  and  feather- 
beds,  for  the  sweltering  heat  of  a  northern  summer,  along  the 
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shores  of  the  wilderness,  or  by  the  seaside,  with  their  two  or 
three  families  at  most,  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  a  time,  trying  to 
persuade  themselves  that  berries  and  milk,  poor  butter  and 
worse  bread,  are  trout-fishing ;  or  salt  pork  and  scorched  cun- 
ners,  with  milk-chowder  and  apple-pie-root,  are  sea-bathing,  dbc, 

And  then,  there  was  another  tumultuous  rush  below,  like  that 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  hurrying  to  battle ;  with  the  sound  of 
clapping  doors  from  every  part  of  the  house,  the  rattling  of 
keys,  the  rustling  of  silks,  *^  voluminous  and  vast,"  low  question- 
ing voices,  and  hurried  compliments,  till  poor  Julia,  who  had 
never  happened  to  be  much  in  the  way  before,  at  feeding-time, 
either  in  a  great  American  Hotel,  or  at  Exeter  'Change,  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  a  troop  of  horse,  or  at  the  very  least, 
a  mob  of  noisy  school-boys,  had  been  turned  loose  above,  or  that 
some  part  of  the  building  was  afire. 

But  as  the  clangor,  and  rush,  and  uproar  died  away  in  the 
passages  below,  and  she  stood  hesitating,  with  her  hand  upon  the 
lock,  she  heard  footsteps  hurrying  swiftly  up  the  stairway,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bound,  like  that  of  a  panther,  at  the  top  of  the  land- 
ing; then,  two  or  three  low  words  of  inquiry,  —  the  voices  of 
Peter  and  Bessie  in  what  seemed  to  be  earnest  expostulation 
with  somebody  else,  —  and  then  her  own  name  was  uttered  in  a 
subdued,  though  somewhat  hasty  and  impatient  tone,  —  and  the 
next  moment,  the  handle,  upon  which  her  hand  rested,  turned  of 
itself,  and  the  door  opened,  so  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Peter 
and  Bessie  struggling  with  a  large  man,  all  covered  with  snow, 
who  pushed  them  both  aside  without  speaking,  entered  suddenly, 
flung  the  door  to,  and  turned  the  key. 

^  Julia,  dear  Julia ! "  said  the  stranger,  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  just  «8  she  was  ready  to  drop,  —  '*  don't  be  frightened  ! 
Speak  to  them,  before  they  raise  the  house." 

^  Peter !  Bessie ! "  screamed  the  poor  girl,  just  as  Peter  flung 
himself  against  the  door  with  all  his  weight,  and  poor  Bessie 
had  begun  to  cry  help  I  murder !  thieves  !  fire  I  not,  however, 
so  as  to  be  heard  below,  but  as  if  gasping  for  breath. 

**  Open  the  door,  Julia,  and  speak  to  the  fools !  confound  them 
both  !  or  we  shall  have  the  whole  neighborhood  about  our  ears." 
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Julia  tried  to  turn  the  handle. 

**  There  !  there !  **  said  the  stranger,  wrenching  the  door  open, 
as  if  he  would  tear  it  from  the  hinges,  —  ^  recollect  yourself,  and 
speak  to  them  as  if  nothing  bad  happened." 

Julia  looked  out  into  the  entry,  and  being  afraid  to  trust  her 
voice,  lifted  her  hand,  with  what  was  intended  for  a  smile,  and 
whispered  "  hush !  bush  ! "  and  instantly  all  was  quiet 

**  Bravely  done,  Julia !  I  have  always  said  you  were  to  be 
trusted  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  —  I  always  knew  you  had  it 
in  you  ! "  said  the  stranger,  throwing  off  the  shawl,  and  shaking 
the  snow  from  his  large  flapped  hat,  all  over  the  hearth-rug  and 
carpet 

^  Watch  the  door,  Bessie,  and  let  nobody  in  till  I  ring,"  she 
added,  in  a  pleasant  low  voice. 

**  But  if  Mr.  Maynard  wants  to  see  you,  m'em  ?  '* 
.^^  Ask  him  to  wait,  please ;  and  tell  him  I  am  engaged." 

**  Send  up  the  dinner,  m'em  ?  " 

^  Charles,  what  say  you  ?  shall  I  order  up  the  dinner  ?  " 

"Not  for  your  life!" 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  Cousin  Arthur  ?  " 

He  shook  bis  bead. 

"  Or  Uncle  George,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Uncle  George!" 

"  He  is  not  very  well  to-day,  and  has  gone  up  to  his  chamber ; 
but  I  am  sure  be  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  brother.  What 
say  you  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  indeed !  Gone  up  to  his  chamber,  has  be  ? "  And 
then,  aAer  a  moment  of  consideration,  he  added,  "  No, — never/* 

"iVirer,  Charles?" 

"Never — till  I  am  able  to  look  him  in  the  face  without  wink- 
ing. 

Julia  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turned  away. 

"  I  have  only  a  few  minutes,"  he  added,  glancing  at  a  half-open 
door,  which  led  to  the  dressing-room.     "  Are  we  safe,  Julia  ?  " 

"Safe,  brother!" 

"  No  spies  about,  hey  ?  —  No  listeners  ?  —  no  eavesdroppers  ?  " 
going  softly  into  the  next  room,  and  bolting  the  entry  door,  and 
turning  the  key,  and  then  to  the  windows,  one  of  which,  over- 
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looking  a  low  flat  roof,  he  threw  up ;  and  then  to  the  closets^  and 
then  to  a  large  wardrobe. 

**  Brother,  dear  brother !  in  mercj,  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"Hush,  Julia,  hush  I" 

**  What'u  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Tou  are  deadly  pale  and 
gloomy,  and  jour  eyes  look  as  if  you  were  hunted.** 

^1  am  hunted,  Julia  I  The  bloodhounds  are  on  my  track ;  and 
you  have  no  hiding-place  for  me  here; — but  I  have  little  time 
for  explanation.  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Julia,  when  put  to  your 
mettle.  I  have  no  fears,  no  misgivings,  on  your  account ;  but  I 
would  have  you  prepared  —  for  you  are  soon  to  be  taxed  to  the 
uttermost.  All  I  ask  of  you  now,  dear,  is  to  believe  nothing  to 
my  disadvantage,  whatever  you  may  hear,  till  I  stand  before 
you,  face  to  face,  with  my  accusers.  Come,  come,  Julia,  —  don't 
give  way  to  your  feelings.  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  my  life 
may  depend  upon  your  self-command  for  ^Te  minutes."  , 

"Your  life,  brother  I" 

"  To  the  door  instantly  I — I  hear  a  step  I  ** 

Julia  sprang  to  the  door,  and  listened,  but  the  step  went  by ; 
and  she  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  pale  and  speechless, 
more  troubled  by  the  low  earnest  whispering  of  her  brother,  and 
by  the  noiseless  tread,  than  by  the  abrupt  entrance,  or  the  look 
of  gloomy  determination  about  his  eyes. 

"  Julia !  sister  I "  said  he,  as  the  poor  child  threw  herself  sob- 
bing into  his  arms,  —  "  be  of  good  cheer.  Believe  me,  and  bear 
up,  —  I  am  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  of  them,  yet ! "  ^ 
straining  her  to  his  heart  with  convulsive  strength,  and  kissing 
her  on  the  mouth,  and  eyes,  and  forehead,  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  pale  cheeks  like  summer  rain,  while  even  his  lashes  were  wet, 
and  his  chin  quivered,  —  "I  have  only  run  up  to  bid  you  good- 
bye, Julia,  before  I  go ; "  —  managing  as  he  spoke  to  gather  up 
the  heavy  shawl  about  him,  and  to  disengage  a  travelling  cap 
from  the  flapped  hat  he  had  entered  the  room  with. 

"  To  bid  me  good-bye,  brother,  before  you  go,  —  where  f  What 
do  you  mean  ?     What  hcu  happened  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear.  We  have  no  time  now,  —  it  would 
be  foolish  to  enter  upon  such  a  long  story  here, — kiss  me, — and 
then  —  and  then,  good-bye ! " 
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<«  And  70U  will  not  tell  me  ?  Oh,  brother  I  brother ! " 
^  You  will  know  it  soon  enough,  —  too  soon,  perhaps,  —  bat, 
Julia,  mj  beloved  sister!  there  is  one  thing  I  will  saj.  Ton 
have  always  been  faithful  to  me,  —  alwajs  loved  me,  —  and 
always  tried  to  overlook  my  waywardness,  my  headlong  temper, 
and  my  wretched  furgetfulness  of  what  I  owe  to  you  and  to  my- 
self, —  to  the  memory  of  our  mother,  and  to  the  example  of  our 
fiither ;  for  which  I  pray  Grod  to  bless  you  1  ** 
'*  Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  brother  ?  " 

<<  Well,  then,  if  you  do," — lifting  her  head  from  his  broad 
chest,  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes, — ''if  you  do,  dear  Charles, 
kneel  down  with  me,  this  moment  —  here — here — on  this  very 
spot, — and  let  us  ask  our  heavenly  Father  to  forgive  us,  and 
watch  over,  and  comfort  and  strengthen  us  I  **  And  i^e  drew  her 
unhappy  brother  to  her  side,  and  they  knelt  together,  —  and  while 
he  buried  his  face  in  the  sofa  cunhions,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  agony  of  ungovernable  emotion,  and  his  very 
breathing  was  frightful,  a  low,  distant,  broken-hearted  murmur 
went  up  from  his  side,  till  they  rose  together,  and  she  whispered, 
''Oh,  my  dear  brother,  God  comfort  and  help  you  I " 

"  Good-bye,  Julia,  —  my  own  blessed  sister, — good-bye  I  /ors- 

There  was  something  so  dreary,  so  mournful,  and  so  hope- 
less, in  that  last  word,  fareweB^  that  poor  Julia  again  lifted  her 
head  from  her  brother's  bosom,  and  looked  into  his  large  dear 
eyes  for  explanation. 

He  understood  her ;  and  taming  away  from  her  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  sorrow  and  shame,  and  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
of  overwhelming  self-reproach,  he  added,  "I  know  not  whither 
to  go,  —  I  have  no  settled  purpose, — I  only  know  that  you  will 
never  see  me  again  —  I  hope  and  believe  •—  until  I  am  worthy 
of  my  dead  father,  of  my  poor  bn^en-hearted  mother,  and  of 
your  unchangeable,  unselfish  love,  my  angel  sister  1  ** 

"Oh,  Charles!  Charies!" 

"Am  I  to  understand  by  that  cry,  Julia,  that  you  have  no  hope?" 

"  No  hope,  Charles  I  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  if  you  but  knew 
the  strength  of  my  hope !    If  you  could  bat  feel  as  I  do ! " 
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The  poor  fellow  shook  his  head  —  a  tear  fell  upon  her  uplifted 
face,  and  the  strong  man  was  like  a  helpless  child. 

^'But  for  my  hope  in  you,  my  brother, — but  for  my  trust  in 
God, — but  for  my  belief  in  prayer,  —  I  could  not  live,  I  should 
not  desire  to  live  another  day ! " 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  sister.  God  is  faithful,  I  know,  —  or, 
at  any  rate,  although  I  may  not  know  it  as  you  do,  thus  much  I 
believe  ;  and  so  long  as  you  and  mother  continued  to  hope 
against  hope,  I  was  never  without  hope  for  myself,  —  never  alto- 
gether disheartened.  Continue  to  hope,  dear  Julia ;  continue  to 
pray,  whatever  may  become  of  me ;  and  if  I  live,  you  shall  be 
proud  of  your  brother  even  yeL" 

^  And  if  you  should  not  live,  dear  brother  ?  " 

He  shuddered  —  turned  away  —  and  then,  holding  her  off  at 
arm's  length,  and  looking  her  in  the  face  with  a  sad,  mournful 
expression,  he  added,  —  "I  understand  you,  Julia ;  I  feel  what 

you  say.     I  am  not,  I  hope,  unthankful,  nor  altogether " 

(hesitating) "  what  I  try  to  appear ;  and  if  all  Christians  were 

like  you  and  mother,  and  like  our  generous  kind-hearted  father, 
so  serene,  so  patient,  and  so  hopeful,  happen  what  may,  under  all 
the  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  life,  —  always  remembering, 
and  always  at  the  right  time,  too,  how  much  they  always  have 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  how  much  better  off  they  always  are  than 
most  of  their  neighbors,  I  do  almost  persuade  myself — God 
forgive  me !  —  that  I  might  hope  to  be  a  Christian  myself  before 
I  die ;"  —  another  kiss  —  '^but  when  I  see  so  many  sad  counte- 
nances among  people  who  pretend  to  be  so  happy,  and  who  try  to 
make  us  believe  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  heav- 
enly Father,  and  with  his  administration  of  the  Universe,  —  as 
they  certainly  are  with  themselves,  —  you  need  not  shake  your 
head,  Julia,  for  you  know  they  look  upon  themselves  as  Grod*s 
children,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as*  reprobates  and  outcasts, 
—  while  they  go  through  life  weeping,  and  groaning,  and  fasting, 
to  be  seen  of  men  ;  —  upon  my  word,  Julia,  I  have  no  patience 
with  them,  and  I  long  to  say  to  them, '  What  do  ye  more  than 
others?'" 

^  And  if  this  were  all  true,  dear  brother,  would  it  change  the 
administration  you  speak  of,  or  in  any  way  affect  our  duties,  or 
lessen  our  accountability  ?  " 
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^Perhaps  not,  I  am  only  complaining  of  what  you  call  the 
church,  the  people  of  God ;  upon  my  life,  sister,  I  do  believe  that 
inasmuch  as  all  who  are  not  helpers  are  hinderers,  they  are  now 
the  greatest  hindrance  in  the  way  of  unbelievers.  They  are 
continually  disappointing  us,  and  betraying  themselves.  The 
world  has,  after  all,  a  higher  standard  for  the  christian  character 
than  Christians  themselves  appear  to  have ;  that  is  —  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment,  my  dear  sister ;  I  have  thought  more  of  these 
things  than  I  have  had  credit  for ;  and  I  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  we,  the  world,  expect  more  of  the  professed  follower  of 
Christ  than  hb  brethren  do.  They  overlook  what  we  do  not, 
and  cannot,  from  the  moment  our  friends  have  encamped  apart, 
saying  by  their  behavior,  if  not  by  their  words,  to  each  of  the 
forsaken,  —  *  Stand  thou  aside,  we  are  holier  than  thou  I ' " 

'^  I  cannot  argue  with  you,  dear  brother ;  I  am  no  match  for 
you " 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  child  I  you  are  a  match  for  me  at  chess,  and 
beat  me,  on  the  whole,  oAener  than  I  do  you  —  or  did,  when  we 
used  to  play  together  so  much,  night  after  night,  and  month  after 
month,  at  our  own  beloved  home ;  though  I  dare  say  I  have 
learned  something  since  —  and — and "faltering  and  hesi- 
tating, as  if  he  had  forgotten  all  he  wanted  to  say,  —  ^*  and,  —  ah* 
I  remember  now  ;  if  you  can  do  this,  why  should  you  not  be  a 
match  for  me  in  argument  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  sister,  you  wrong 
yourself." 

Julia  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
with  her  eyes  brimful,  and  her  mouth  trembling,  she  added, — 

**  No,  no,  Charles,  I  cannot  argue  with  you  ;  I  would  not  if  I 
could ;  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  controversy,  —  I  can 
only  feel ;  and  I  now  say  again,  that  if  all  you  have  said  were 
true,  —  and  much  of  it  is  untrue,  I  am  sure,  because  I  find  the 
oldest  and  best  Christians  least  satisfied  with  themselves,  —  it 
would  only  prove,  not  that  unbelievers  are  right,  but  that  profet- 
ion  are  wrong." 

•*  Very  fair,  — check!" 

**  And  is  it  not  well  that  so  much  is  expected  of  us  by  the 
worid  ?  They  watch  for  our  halting ;  and  I  dare  say  you  find 
people  about  you  who  are  constantly  doing,  without  reproach, 
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and  withoat  remone  or  shame,  what,  if  a  reputed  Christian  or  a 
charch  member  were  to  do,  would  bring  the  whole  town  about 
his  ears." 

**  Bravo^  Julia !  but  why  don't  you  cry  *  check  ? ' " 

**At  any  rate,  brother,  —  do  be  serious,  I  pray, — you  will 
acknowledge  that,  generally  speaking,  it  does  not  make  a  man 
worse  to  join  the  church." 

^  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  no ;  though  if  he  should 
become  a  hypocrite,  or  a  knave,  or  grow  unforgiving,  unchari- 
table, and  self-righteous,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  worse  for 
him,  and  for  the  church  too,  hereafter." 

**  Undoubtedly.  And  you  will  admit,  I  dare  say,  that  joining 
the  church  does  not  diminish  his  chances  for  happiness  hereafter, 
generally  speaking  ?  " 

**  Upon  my  word,  Julia,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  I  do  not 
much  like  the  position  I  occupy  just  now,  —  my  thoughts  are  wan- 
dering ;  I,  myself,  am  elsewhere ;  and  to  be  check-mated  in  three 
or  four  hurried  moves,  you  know,  is  a  fooFs  mate,  which  never 
happened  to  me  but  once,  I  believe,  and  that  was  in  my  boyhood ; 
80,  if  I  do  not  stomach  it  now,  my  dear  little  preacher,  you  must 
not  wholly  give  me  up." 

**  Give  you  up,  Charles  I     Never ! " 

**  Well,  then,  just  oblige  me  by  saying  as  much  to  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters " 

"Charles!" 

"  And  among  the  rest,  to  Unde  Greorge." 

**  Uncle  George  loves  you,  brother." 

"Loves  me?" 

*^  Yes,  brother,  and  would  almost  lay  down  his  life  for  you." 

"  And  so  he  walks  by  me  in  the  street  without  seeing  me  ; 
sets  a  watch  upon  me ;  and  when  I  grow  desperate,  withholds 
from  me  what  I  most  need,  the  encouragement  and  countenance 
of  a  straightforward  honest  man,  who  has  been  familiar  with  my 
temptations,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  and  wanderings,  ftt>m  my 
youth  up.  O,  if  these  godly  men  were  not  so  unforgiving,  so 
unrelenting,  so  unhopeful  I " 

"  Never  mind  them,  dear  brother.  If  they  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken, as  I  think  thejr  often  are,  I  would  have  you  remember  the 
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words  of  our  Saviour  himself, — *  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow 
thou  me  I '" 

^  Even  so,  dear  Julia.  He  was  always  gentle  and  loving. — 
or  if  not  always,  as  where  He  was  moved  to  anger,  and  rebuked 
the  Pharisees  and  the  hypocrites,  and  overturned  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  temple  with  a 
scourge,  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions, — always  ready  to  forgive, 
and  to  say  to  them  that  had  no  hope,  *'  Go  and  sin  no  more,*  or, 
'  Go  in  peace ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  I ' " 

^  Dear  brother  I  ^  murmured  Julia,  lifting  her  locked  hands, 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  thankfulness, 
toward  the  Hearer  of  prayer. 

**  And  then,  too,  look  at  his  teaching.  If  we  fast,  we  are  not 
to  appear  to  men  to  fast ;  we  are  to  anoint  our  heads,  and  to  go 
forth  rejoicing  about  our  Father's  business,  and  not  as  the  hypo- 
crites do,  with  sad  countenances ;  and  if  we  pray,  we  are  not 
to  go  into  the  market-places,  nor  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets ;  but  we  are  to  go  into  our  ehseii^  and  tkui  the  door. 
Think  of  that  I  And  so,  too,  if  we  give  alms,  we  are  to  do  it  so 
secretly  that  our  right  hand  shall  not  know  what  our  left  hand 
doeth ;  and  we  are  to  forgive  our  brother  seventy  times  seven  in  a 
day  if  need  be,  and  he  only  says '  I  repent  * ;  and  instead  of  stoning 
a  poor  creature  to  death  for  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
he  tells  us,  he  himself  a  Jew,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath;  and  better  than  all,  perhaps, 
that  they  k>ve  most  who  have  been  ftrgiven  most.'' 

*^  O,  my  dear  brother  I  knowing  so  much,  if  yon  but  knew  a 
little  more  I " 

**  The  tree  of  knowledge,  sister  Julia,  has  never,  from  the  first, 
been  the  tree  of  life." 

"  Brother  I " 

"Well!" 

*^  One  word  more,  '  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing.' " 

Charles  looked  at  her,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  under- 
stood her,  then  made  a  motion  to  pull  out  his  watch,  glancing  first 
at  the  clock,  and  then  at  the  door,  —  and  then  a  sort  of  angry 
flash  passed  over  his  forehead,  as  he  felt  Julia's  eye  following 
his  movements,  and  he  added,  with  some  degree  of  eml^arrasa- 
ment,  — 
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"  In  a  single  word,  sister,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure, — if  these 
people  who  constitute  the  church,  and  who  claim  to  be  God's 
people,  or  the  saints  on  earth,  are  Christians,  then  Jesus  Christ  v 
himself  was  not  a  Christian.'* 

<"  Brother  Charles  I** 

"  For,  how  unlike  they  are  I  **  continued  he.  **  But  enough,  — 
I  am  beside  myself;  I  hardlj  know  what  I  am  saying,  dear ;  I 
have  overstaid  my  time ; — is  that  clock  right  ?  Confound  it,  no ! 
I  did  not  look  at  the  hour-hand ;  give  me  the  time,  Julia,  please  ;** 
fumbling  again  for  his  watch,  and  then  stepping  sofUy  to  the 
door  and  listening, — ^  all  safe, — good-bye." 

Julia  drew  out  her  watch  and  offered  it  to  him;  but  after 
glancing  at  the  face,  he  pushed  it  away,  and  was  again  about  to 
turn  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  poor  heart  would  break,  she  whis- 
pered,—  "Take  it,  brother,  dear  brother,  take  it;  you  have  no 
watih,  I  see,  and  you  aro  going  away,  among  strangers,  nobody 
knows  where.  You  have  not  forgotten  your  promise  to  mother, 
I  hope?" 

'*  What  promise,  Julia?  I  have  broken  all  but  one, —  God 
forgive  me ! " 

^  The  promise  you  made  her  upon  her  death-bed." 

*"  The  last  I  ever  made  her,  Julia  ?  " 

"  To  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day ;  one  chapter  at 
least,  if  possible,  and  to  offer  one  prayer  at  least  every  day  of 
your  life,  whatever  else  you  might  do,  or  not  do." 

*^  That  promise  I  have  kept  most  faithfully." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  my  brother." 

"  And  her  last  words  I  never  shall  forget,  Julia." 

**  What  were  they,  pray  ?  " 

*'The  very  words  you  have  just  repeated,  —  Be  natfrnthUa^ 
hut  believing.    And  now  once  more,  good-bye,  Julia." 

**  And  must  you  go?    And  will  you  not  tell  me  where ?  " 

<*No,  Julia ;  for  I  do  not  myself  know.  All  I  do  know,  and 
all  I  can  say  for  your  comfort  now,  is,  that  I  am  going  where  I 
can  build  up  a  character  for  myself  without  the  help  of  others  ; 
where  I  shall  not  be  checked,  and  watched,  and  thwarted,  and 
waylaid  at  every  turn,  by  my  best  friends ;  where,  if  I  choose  to 
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look  in  at  the  opera,  or  theatre,  I  shall  not  find  mj  path  beset 
by  spies,  —  hang  them!  —  but  they  have  got  the  lesson  they 
wanted,  to-night,  I'm  thinking !  —  and  where,  do  what  I  may, 
and  go  where  I  may,  I  shall  not  always  feel  like  a  prisoner  at 
large,  or  as  if  out  on  bail,  at  the  very  best ;  bat,** —  looking  more 
gloomy  than  ever,  —  ^  the  lesson  they  have  had  may  teach  them 
what  they  most  need  to  know  —  the  fools  I — that  whatever  else 
I  may  be,  or  not  be,  I  am  my  own  master,  and  will  not  be 
hampered,  and  worried,  and  badgered  in  this  way,  even  by  the 
few  that  I  most  love ;  nor  by  the  fewer  still  that  love  me ;  I 
will  die  first  I  No,  no,  Julia,  keep  your  watch ;  I  shall  not  need 
a  watch  after  to-day." 

^  Take  it,  brother  I  It  will  remind  you  not  only  of  me,  bot  of 
mother,  and  of  her  last  words,  and  —  and  —  forgive  me,  dear 
Charles,  you  are  dreadfully  agitated,  I  see,  —  I  do  not  ask  what 
has  happened,  nor  what  you  are  afraid  of,  but, — in  mercy, 
brother,  take  the  watch,  for  I "  • 

She  stopped  suddenly,  overcome  by  the  savage  earnestness  of 
his  look,  as  he  stood  listening  at  the  door,  stooping  low,  with 
one  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  the  other  thrust  into  his  bosom. 
There  was  a  sound  of  low,  fitful  whispering  just  outside  the  door, 
as  of  hurried  question  and  answer.  He  grew  paler,  and  making  a 
sign  to-  Julia,  glanced  at  the  open  window  of  the  dressing-room. 

"What  is  it,  brother?" 

**  Hush  —  hush !  —  not  a  word  for  your  life,"  said  he,  lifUng 
himself  proudly  up,  and  stepping  back  a  little  way,  and  watch- 
ing the  door,  as  if  waiting  for  it  to  be  forced  open. 

But,  afler  a  few  moments,  the  whispering  died  away,  and  all 
was  still  again  —  still  as  the  chamber  of  death.  Then,  turning 
to  Julia,  he  said,  —  **  Yes,  Julia,  on  further  oonsideratioQ  I  will 
borrow  your  watch,  for  I  may  need  it,  —  my  life  may  depend 
upon  it  for  a  while." 

•*Your  life,  brother!" 

**  Even  so,  Julia ; "  and  as  he  stooped  to  give  her  another 
fiu^well  kiss,  another  yet,  and  yet  another,  she  drew  a  diaaumd 
ring  from  her  finger,  and  slipping  it  into  a  little  net  purse,  mur- 
mured —  ^  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known  of  this  before ;  I  might  have 
been  a  help  to  yoo,  dear  brother ;  but — but  take  it,  take  it  I   I 
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praj  jouy  if  you  wouldn't  break  my  heart,  —  and  I  shall  be 
better  prepared  when  I  next  hear  from  yoa."* 

**  YoQ  will  not  hear  from  me  for  a  long  while,  dearest,"  — 
putting  her  hand  back  with  great  gentleness. 

''They  are  only  keepsakes,  dear  brother,*'  —  coaxingly,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  —  *^  and  you  may  be  among  strangers, 
and  they  may  help  to  remind  you  of  dear  mother,  and  father, 
and  perhaps  of  a ** 

He  had  just  turned  the  lock  very  sofUy,  and  was  opening  the 
door  inch  by  inch,  making  a  sign  for  Julia  to  look  out,  and 
reconnoitre,  while  she,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
dropped  the  purse  into  a  large  outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  just  as 
he  drew  the  flapped  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  gathered  the  shawl 
about  him,  so  as  to  conceal  the  dress  underneath,  and  leave  both 
arms  free. 

"  Stop  I  **  she  whispered,  catching  his  arm,  and  casting  a  hur- 
ried glance  ak>ng  the  passage-way,  —  **  stop  a  moment !  I  hear 
footsteps  I    They  are  coming  this  way,  —  hush.!  ** 

The  warning  was  too  late.  He  had  opened  the  door,  and  was 
leaning  forward,  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  strangers  — 
policemen,  by  their  badges  —  who  were  coming  through  the 
passage-way,  arm  in  arm,  and  keeping  step,  like  young  soldiers 
after  parade,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  On  seeing  Charles,  they 
started,  stopped  short,  interchanged  a  nod  and  a  whisper,  and 
came  forward  with  a  careless  air,  and  looking  another  way,  but 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  retreat 

Whereupon  Charles  moved  toward  them  as  if  about  to  speak, 
and  while  re-arranging  the  shawl,  turned  suddenly  upon  the 
nearest,  and  pushing  him  headlong  upon  his  fellow,  threw  him- 
self over  the  top  railing  of  the  stairs,  upon  the  first  landing,  and 
before  they  recollected  themselves,  or  uttered  a  cry,  he  had 
mingled  with  the  crowd  below  and  vanished  I  vanished  —  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up  alive ! 

The  two  policemen  sprang  after  him  in  full  cry,  —  not  over 
the  balustrades,  but  down  the  broad  stairway,  followed  by  Peter 
Wilson,  and  Bessie,  and  half  a  score  of  Irish  servants,  all  shout- 
ing together,  "Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  murder!  murder!  fire! 
fire !  **  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Not  a  vestige  was  to  be  found,  — 
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Dobodj  had  seen  the  large  man  with  a  shawl  and  a  flapped  hat, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  found  in  a  part  of  the  landing, 
which  they  had  overlooked  in  their  hurry,  though  Peter  had  a 
sort  of  confused  notion  that  the  chap,  as  he  called  him,  under- 
went some  change  on  his  way  down  stairs,  while  Bessie  main- 
tained  to  the  last  that  he  would  be  found  up  stairs  under  the 
beds,  or  hid  away  in  some  closet ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  startled 
by-standers  below,  and  one  of  the  waiters,  concurred  in  declaring 
that,  **  just  before  the  outcry  which  set  them  all  agape,  a  tall, 
handsome,  wild-looking  young  man,  bareheaded,  in  a  large  over- 
coat, with  hair  flying  loose,  had  come  down  the  broad  stairway 
in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  dashed  through  the  crowd  of  strangers 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  instantly  disappeared,  like  a  shadow ; " 
while  the  newsboys  and  hackney-coachmen  about  the  door, 
through  which  he  must  have  escaped  on  his  way  out  into  the 
blinding  snow-storm,  agreed  together  in  saying  that  no  such  per- 
son had  passed  that  way ;  no  large  man,  wearing  a  shawl  and  a 
flapped  hat;  no  tall  man,  bareheaded,  with  hair  flying  loose, 
though  most  of  them  well  remembered  a  'gentlemanly  looking 
fellow  wearing  a  cap  and  overcoat,  pushing  them  aside,  right 
and  left,  as  the  uproar  in  the  office  called  their  attention  that 
way;  but  they  were  quite  sure  he  could  not  be  the  person, 
because,  in  the  first  place  he  wore  a  cap,  and  in  the  next  place, 
he  did  not  hurry,  after  he  reached  the  side-walk,  where  two 
other  policemen  were  stationed,  but  crossed  the  street,  which 
was  never  more  crowded,  while  they  were  watching  the  doors 
and  looking  up  at  the  windows,  and  was  instantly  lost  among  the 
crowd  of  omnibuses,  carriages,  and  drays,  and  foot  passengers 
feeling  their  way  through  the  uncomfortable  darkness  and  the 
dizxy  uproar,  inch  by  inch,  and  shouting  to  one  another  as  if 
they  were  lost  in  a  fog  on  the  North  River,  when  it  was  breaking 
up,  and  they  were  all  drifting  out  to  sea. 

Poor  Julia!  When  she  saw  her  brother  upset  the  two 
policemen  —  she  never  knew  how  —  and  fling  himself  head 
foremost,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  over  the  balustrade,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  staggered 
away  to  a  chair,  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  while  the  cry  of 
murder!  fire!  and  stop  thief!  rang  through  the  vaulted  passages 
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and  multiplied  aDtechambers  of  the  St  Nicholas,  like  another 
onset  of  Sooth  Sea  Islanders. 

Bat  as  the  tumult  died  away,  and  just  as  she  was  beginning 
to  lose  all  consciousness,  Arthur  appeared,  followed  by  Bessie 
and  Peter,  who  would  not  believe  their  own  eyes,  when  they 
found  their  beloved  young  mistress  alive  and  safe,  and  able  to 
answer  their  questions. 

^ Would  she  have  dinner  served?  the  waiters  had  been  up 
two  or  three  times  to  see.** 

Julia  shook  her  head ;  but  instantly  recollecting  Arthur  and 
Uncle  George,  and  being  aware  of  the  inferences,  if  she  lost  her 
self-command  for  a  moment,  she  added,  **  certainly ;  by  all  means, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  now." 

^  Shall  we  have  the  carriage  at  the  door,  m'em  ?  **  said  Peter, 
—  managing  as  he  spoke  to  get  a  peep  into  the  dressing-room, 
where  the  open  window  and  the  snow  on  the  carpet  appeared  to 
trouble  him  exceedingly,  for  he  pursed  up  his  mouth,  and  fell  to 
rubbing  his  chin  very  slowly,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self. 

**  The  carriage,  Peter !  Oh  ! — ah  !  —  I  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  opera !  Didn't  you  tell  him,  Bessie,  that  we  had  given 
up  the  idea  ?  ** 

^  Lauk,  m*em !  how  should  I  know  that  you  had  given  up  the 
idee  ?  "  said  Bessie,  glancing  at  a  large  wardrobe. 

"  Very  true.     I  have  been  so  occupied .     Well,  well,  — 

never  mind  now.  You  may  put  up  the  horses,  Peter ;  we  shall 
not  wnnt  the  carriage  to-night** 

''  Bless  you,  m*em  I  they  was  put  up  long  ago.  I  never  takes 
*em  out  in  sich  weather  tell  the  last  minute,  m*em.** 

"Thank  you,  Peter.'* 

Peter  bowed  and  withdrew ;  interchanging  a  nod  with  Bessie, 
however,  on  her  way  out,  and  winking,  first  at  the  open  window, 
and  then  at  a  large  closet,  the  door  of  which  stood  a  little  way 
open,  as  if  he  understood  the  whole  affair ;  though  in  his  heart 
he  was  wondering  what  on  earth  had  really  happened  to  Missis, 
and  who  that  strange-looking  chap  might  be,  —  comin'  and  goin' 
when  he  liked,  an*  without  so  much  as  saying,  by  your  leave ; 
and  what  on  earth  had  become  of  him ;  stopping,  on  his  way 
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out,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  Bessie,  while  he  reasoned 
with  himself,  and  thought  how  cleverly  he  had  floored  the  two 
policemen,  and  cleared  his  way  through  the  crowd  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. 

**  Bessie,  child,  let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit,  please. 
I  have  a  terrible  headache,  and  no  appetite ;  and  you  may  run 
up  to  Uncle  Greorge,  and  see  if  he  would  like  to  join  us,  will 
you  ?  We  are  not  much  later  than  his  regular  dinner-hour, 
abroad,  I  see." 

^'If  you  please,  Julia,"  said  Cousin  Arthur,  somewhat  ner^ 
vously,  **I  will  run  up  to  Unde  George,  if  you  say  so,  —  though 
I  think  he  had  better  not  be  disturbed.  He  was  just  falling 
asleep  when  I  left  him." 

''Asleep,  Arthurl    Has  he  gone  to  bed?" 

**  Yes ;  and  he  begged  me  to  say  to  you,  that  you  mustn't  be 
troubled,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

^  Hoped  to  see  me  to-morrow ! "  said  Julia,  starting  up  from 
the  chair  and  looking  into  Arthur's  eyes  for  further  explanation. 
**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  —  tell  him,  I  pray  you,  or  shall  I 
send  Bessie  ? — tell  him  I " 

•"TeUhim  what,  Julia?" 

''Tell  him  I  must  see  him  to-night,  — I  must/" 

"  Allow  me  to  run  up  first,  and  see  if  he  is  awake ;  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  dear  Julia,  though  quite  unwell  from  an  accident 
which  happened  to  him  this  evening  —  not  two  hours  ago  —  all 
he  wants  now  is  a  good  night's  rest  I  shall  be  with  him,  and 
so  will  Jerry." 

Julia  stood  still,  watching  his  countenance,  and  trembling  all 
over,  and  listening  to  every  word,  with  hands  clasped  and  parted 
lips. 

**  If  he  can  get  a  few  hours  of  undisturbed,  refreshing  sleep, 
say  the  surgeons, — doctors,  I  mean, — which  he  has  long  needed, 
you  know,  we  shall  have  a  —  a  —  I  hope,"  —  in  a  low,  faltering 
voice,  —  **  little  or  nothing  to  fear." 

**  Little  or  nothing  to  fear  I  Surgeons  I  doctors  I  an  accident ! 
Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur  I  in  mercy  tell  me  what  has  happened  ! " 

^  I  cannot  tell  you  "  said  he,  turning  away  his  head.  ^  He  de- 
sires you  to  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened  till  to-morrow." 
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^  What  dreadful  mystery  is  this,  Arthur  ?** 

^  Julia,  dear  Julia,  oommand  yourself.  This  long  day  of  trial, 
and  sorrow,  and  perpetual  agitation,  may  be  too  much  for  your 
strength ;  and  as  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  and  he  begs 
you  not  to  see  him  till  to-morrow,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  re- 
fuse." 

"Tou  are  right.  Cousin  Arthur,  I  will  oommand  myself;  I 
wiU  try  to  persuade  myself  that  you  are  acting  wisely,  and  that 

he Oh,  my  dear  uncle  !     What  would  my  poor  mother  say 

if  she  were  alive  now  I  and  what  will  your  mother  say,  when  she 
gets  here,  and  finds  that  her  only  brother  had  been  left  to  the 
care  of  strangers  ?  " 

«"  Of  strangers,  Julia?" 

**  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  you.  Cousin  Arthur ;  but  you  are  a  man, 
and  poor  unde  has  been  always  accustomed  to  the  gentle  minis- 
tering of  woman." 

**  We  have  a  nurse,  Julia." 

^  A  nurse  I  Merciful  Father !  a  nurse  and  surgeons  I  and  I 
am  not  allowed  to  see  him,  nor  to  know  what  has  happened  I 
O,  Cousin  Arthur !  what  shall  I  do !  what  shtUl  I  do  I "  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Arthur  could  bear  this  no  longer.  **  Stop,  Cousin  Julia,"  said 
he ;  ^  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  run  up  and  ask  if  you  may  not 
be  allowed  to  have  at  least  a  word  with  him,  for  I  see  you  are 
getting  unreasonable,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  you  may  take 
it  into  your  head  to  believe." 

^  Oh,  bless  you,  bless  you  !  Cousin  Arthur." 

<*  But  Julia,  dear,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  have  any  talk 
with  him,  nor  ask  him  any  questions,  if  you  find  him  sleepy  —  or 
thoughtful" 

**  Only  a  word  or  two,  a  good-night  kiss,  dear  Arthur,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied  till  he  wants  me ;  and  then  —  I  tell  you  now, 
Arthur,  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  me  —  I  will  not  be  sup- 
planted by  any  hired  nurse,  —  I  will  not  be  driven  away,  nor 
coaxed  away,  nor  frightened  away." 

^  With  idl  my  heart,  Julia ; "  and  along  the  passage,  and  up 
the  stairs  he  went,  with  a  light,  swift  step,  to  the  door  above. 
There  he  saw  the  nurse  and  Jerry ;  and  having  arranged  with 
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her  that  no  questions  were  to  be  asked,  if  Uncle  Greorge  was  either 
asleep  or  sleepy,  he  looked  into  the  room  and  saw  that  no  tokens 
were  left  of  the  surgeon's  doings,  and  that,  although  yerj  pale, 
and  to  all  appearance  in  a  sweet  sleep,  notwithstanding  a  sort  of 
shadow  upon  his  large  forehead,  which  came  and  went  with  his 
labored  breathing,  and  the  slight  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  and 
about  the  mouth  at  times,  the  patient  was  not  likely  to  alarm 
her,  after  all  that  bad  happened,  he  returned  to  the  parlor  be- 
low. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  had  been  serred  ;  but  nobody  knew 
of  it. 

**  Come,  Julia,  come,  he  appears  to  be  sound  asleep,"  said  Arthor ; 
^  but  as  the  sight  may  soothe  and  tranquillize  you,  I  think  you  had 
better  go  up  at  once,  —  but  prepare  yourself,  I  pray  you  ;  and  if 
we  find  him  asleep,  we  had  better  not  stay,  perhaps,  beyond  a 
minute  or  two." 

Julia  looked  at  Arthur,  and  saw  that  he  was  troubled ;  and 
then  taking  his  arm,  they  went  away  together. 

She  found  her  unde  asleep ;  and  after  looking  at  him  a  moment, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  at  the  bedside,  full  of  deep  thankfulness 
and  solemn  joy  to  find  him  no  worse,  after  all  the  frightful  fan- 
cies that  bad  tormented  her, — not  much  worse  in  appearance,  and 
though  very  pale,  not  $o  pale  as  she  had  pictured  him  to  her- 
self. 

As  she  rose  to  go,  the  slight  rustling  of  her  dress,  or  something 
which  only  the  sick  man  could  hear,  disturbed  him,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

^  Ah,  Julia !  are  you  here  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile. 

The  poor  child  could  not  speak ;  but  she  leaned  over  the  bed 
and  kissed  him,  and  a  tear  fell  upon  his  cheek. 

**  You  are  a  naughty  thing,  Julia  Parry, -^  and  when  I  get  up 
I  shall  have  a  serious  talk  with  you." 

*"  Hush,  hush,  Uncle  George." 

**  Right,  my  love  ;  but  I  sent  word  to  yoa  not  to  see  me  till  ta> 
morrow  ;  and  I  now  say  to  you  good-night,  go  to  bed  early,  and 
be  of  good  cheer.  There  is  nothing  very  serious,  I  hope,  and 
believe,  in  my  case  ;  but  much  will  depend  upon  your  behavior, 
Julia.     If  you  are  patient,  and  hopeful,  and  reasonable,  you  may 
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depend  upon  being  my  nurse,  In  all  that  70a  are  capable  of. 
There,  there,  —  good-night !     God  bless  you.** 

**  Good-night,  Uncle  George." 

'^Are  70U  satisfied?"  said  Arthur,  as  soon  as  thej  bad  got 
back  and  were  seated  at  the  table. 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  see  that  you  are  determined  to  obey  Unde 
George  ;  —  a  spoonful  of  soup  would  do  you  no  harm." 

Julia  shook  her  head. 

<«  Or  a  taste  of  this  black-fish  ?  " 

Julia  turned  away  with  an  expression  almost  of  loathing,  and 
took  up  the  tea,  while  Arthur  made  believe  at  the  soup,  and  then 
at  the  fish,  and  then  at  a  roast  fowl ;  but  after  two  or  three  vain 
attempts  to  persuade  her,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  appear- 
ances, he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  with  a  declaration  that, 
afler  all,  a  late  terrapin  lunch  was  a  very  bad  preparation  for 
dinner. 

And  there  they  sat ;  Julia  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand,  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  he  with  a  glass  of  pale  sherry,  which  he 
tasted  from  time  to  time,  while  urging  her  to  try  a  drop  of  the 
rough  old  port,  selected  by  Unde  George  himself  in  Oporto. 

Nothing  was  said,  till  the  table  was  cleared,  and  the  entry 
clock  sounded  once  more. 

**  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  Julia.  *'  Only  nine  o'dock  ?  What 
a  tiresome,  endless  day ! " 

Another  dead  silence. 

«*  Julia!" 

«  Cousin  Arthur ! " 

<*  I  do  not  ask  what  has  happened  to  you  ;  but  I  take  it  for 
'  granted,  from  what  I  have  heard>  that  your  brother  has  been 
here." 

^  Do  not  ask  me,  I  pray  you." 

^  Poor  Charles  I    I  wish  I  had  known  it !  I  would  give  the 

world  to  see  him.     But good-night,  Julia ;  I  must  run  up  to 

Uncle  George." 

"  Thank  you  ;  —  but  if  I  should  be  wanted  ?  "  —  looking  rather 
anxious,  though  trying  to  smile. 

"  No  danger  of  your  being  wanted,  Julia ;  but  if  you  should,  I 
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will  send  the  narse  for  jou.     60  to  bed,  therefore,  at  once, — 
and  go  to  sleep ;  and  let  me  advise  jou  to  lie  as  long  as  you  can 
to-morrow ;  and  not  allow  Bessie  to  disturb  jou,  for  you  may 
have  to  be  a  prisoner  all  day  in  a  sick-chamber." 
"^  I  hope  so,  Arthur.     Good-night." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  long,  long  night  of  storm  and  darkness  that  followed,  will 
never  be  forgotten  bj  the  shipmasters  and  sailors  along  oar  coast, 
nor  by  the  poor,  shivering,  houseless  wretches,  that  were  hud- 
dled into  all  the  crowded  alleys,  and  garrets,  and  cellars  of  New 
York.  Thousands  of  little  children,  half  naked  and  starving, 
were  packed  away  by  families,  and  left  with  chattering  teeth  and 
blue  lip?,  and  staring,  sleepless  eyes,  for  the  dreadful  storm  to 
abate ;  while  their  wretched  mothers,  and  still  more  wretched 
sisters,  were  prowling  the  streets,  and  watching  the  crowded 
oyster-saloons  and  eating-houses,  —  or  lingering  about  the  door- 
ways of  the  Astor  House,  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  La  Farge,  or 
the  Clarendon ;  or  wandering  through  by  and  forbidden  ways, 
toward  the  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they  would  stand  looking  at 
the  lighted  windows,  by  the  half-hour,  stamping  their  feet  and 
rubbing  their  hands  the  while,  very  much  as  if  they  felt  some- 
thing of  the  warmth  they  saw,  —  and  were  comforted  in  their 
nakedness  and  helplessness,  instead  of  being  exasperated  or  em- 
bittered ;  for  they  were  of  the  great  unreasoning,  though  not 
unfeeling  multitude,  perhaps,  who  had  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
sheltered,  year  after  year,  —  and  had  their  little  ones,  even  the 
least  of  their  little  ones,  watched  over  and  provided  for  by  the  wise 
and  thoughtful  tenderness,  and  not  by  the  calculating  ostentation 
of  what  are  called  the  world's  people  ;  many  of  whom  lived  in 
the  largest  houses,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  wore  purple 
and  fine  linen,  —  and,  if  you  please,  wasted  their  substance  in 
riotous  living ;  and  yet  had  never  failed  them,  never  disappointed 
them  till  now,  —  now;  when  they  most  needed  help ;  and  the  city 
itself  was  no  longer  safe,  and  thousands  of  desperate  men  were 
congregating,  day  after  day,  in  the  parks,  to  hear  speeches,  more 
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to  be  dreaded  than  the  blast  of  a  trampet  in  the  dead  of  night, 
or  the  dangor  of  charging  horsemen  through  a  besieged  citj,  — 
husbands,  brothers,  fathers  and  sons,  all  waiting  for  the  word, 
and  only  hindered  from  tumultuous  outbreak,  or  ^m  firing 
the  citj  periiaps,  hj  the  strength  of  the  newlj  organized  police,  — 
the  well  known  character  of  the  gentleman  at  their  head  —  for  he 
VHU  a  gentleman  —  and  every  way  fitted,  by  his  calm,  resolute 
bearing,  and  gentle  firmness,  for  the  situation  he  occupied,  as 
commander-in-chief,  or  superintendent  ^  Move  on !  move  on ! " 
was  to  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  every  little  stoppage  or  gather- 
ing by  night  or  by  day,  whether  in  the  thronged  or  empty 
streets ;  and  everywhere,  at  the  comers  and  crossings  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  along  Broadway  and  Wall  Street,  and 
up  the  Bowery,  and  about  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  theatres, 
and  the  Exchange,  and  the  auction  marts,  and  the  picture-gal- 
leries, and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
filthiest,  the  most  forbidding  and  least  crowded,  though  narrow 
passage-ways,  and  courts,  and  alleys,  leading  to  the  Five  Points, 
and  the  wharves,  or  slips, —  the  glitter  of  a  policeman's  badge,  aa 
he  walked  slowly  by  a  lamp-post,  would  oflen  reassure,  and  some- 
times astonish  you,  in  the  dead  stillness  of  night,  go  whither- 
soever yon  would,  in  your  unappeasable  desire  to  see  for  your- 
self;  and  perhaps  fill  yon  with  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  being 
watched  and  followed  yourself,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
by  something  ubiquitous.  And  then,  too,  the  steady  tramp  of 
an  organized  body,  small,  but  efficient,  heard  through  the  dark- 
ness of  a  midnight  storm,  like  the  startling  challenge  of  a  sentry 
at  your  elbow,  —  **  Who  goei  there  f  as  you  wander  about  within 
the  walls  of  a  beleaguered  town,  —  followed  by  the  minute-gun 
dialogue  of  a  long-established  usage,  —  ^A  friend  /  " — "  Adwmee^ 
Jriendj  and  give  the  countertign ;''  or,  '"Bounds/*'  — "  W^ 
rfmnde  f**  —  ^  Grand  rounds  /  **  —  **  Advance^  grand  rounds^  and 
give  the  countersign/** — tiU  you  stop,  and  catch  your  breath, and 
wonder  when  it  will  finish  —  and  when  you  will  be  at  liberty  to 
move  on,  and  how  you  came  to  be  so  completely  surrounded,  with- 
out knowing  it,  while  abroad  on  year  own  business,  meaning  no 
mischief,  and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  yourself. 

Many  of  the«e  huge  piles  —  to  go  back  a  few  steps  into  the 
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FifUi  Avenae  —  were  dark,  absolutely  dark  and  silent,  like  the 
house  of  death,  or  at  least  of  mourning ;  while  others  were  dinilj 
lighted,  with  no  sign  of  stirring  life  and  cheerfulness  within,  but 
looking  as  if  all  overshadowed  with  a  sense  of  approaching  calam- 
itj,  —  and  about  the  door-way,  of  here  and  there  one,  all  blazing 
with  light  and  ringing  with  music,  policemen  were  stationed  and 
carriages  drawn  up,  —  and  scores  of  little  ragged  children  were 
huddled  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  watching 
the  windows,  and  shouting  and  screaming  at  every  change  of  the 
phantasmagoria  within,  of  dancing  men  and  women,  whirling  about 
like  mad,  with  petticoats  in  the  air,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
storm  outside ;  some  of  the  raggedest  and  noisiest  waltzing  and 
polking  for  themselves,  at  every  change  of  the  music,  to  the  in- 
finite annoyance  of  all  the  well-bred  foot-passengers  and  police, 
and  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  private  carriages,  and  all 
the  hackney-coachmen  in  livery. 

The  sick  man  slept  well,  but  woke  unrefreshed,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  grew  more  and  more  feverish  and  restless,  till  the  gas 
being  wholly  turned  off  in  the  room,  where  Jerry  slept  with  his 
clothes  on,  hour  after  hour,  under  pretence  of  watching ;  and  the 
little  night-taper  having  disappeared  with  the  nurse,  the  cold, 
blue  light  of  a  winter's  morning  entered  the  room,  through  the 
parted  curtains,  like  a  spirit,  and  overspread  the  ceiling,  upon 
which  the  calm,  thoughtful  eyes  of  the  sufferer  were  fixed,  while 
his  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer,  and  his  locked  hands,  which  lay 
on  the  outside  of  the  quilt,  were  occasionally  lifted  in  patient 
thankfulness,  till  he  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  look 
about  him,  as  if  trying  to  recall  what  had  happened. 

Up  to  a  late  hour,  he  had  been  a  little  wandering,  or  light- 
headed, and  when  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  though  he  slept  soundly, 
there  was  now  and  then  a  troubled  expression  —  a  sort  of  shadow 
—  wholly  unlike  anything  Arthur  had  ever  seen  before,  upon  his 
forehead  and  about  his  mouth,  as  if  the  mind  were  still  at  work, 
and  he  was  only  counterfeiting  sleep. 

Arthur  took  charge  of  the  patient,  after  sending  off  the  nurse, 
with  a  promise  to  call  her  if  she  should  l>e  wanted,  and  sat  the 
whole  night  through,  watching  the  remarkable  countenance  before 
him,  and  occasionally  listening,  whenever  the  shadow  appeared, 
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for  a  correspondent  change  in  the  breathing.  At  best,  it  was  but 
a  troubled  sleep,  and  joung  as  he  was,  he  had  been  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  sick-chamber ;  and  the  perfect  still- 
ness within  and  without,  afler  Jerry  and  the  nurse  bad  been  got 
rid  of,  enabled  him  to  judge,  as  loving  women  do^  not  so  much  ' 
by  the  reasoning  of  others,  nor  by  experience,  where  the  heart  is 
engaged,  as  by  something  better  —  something  more  inward  — 
more  satisfying  —  a  sort  of  holy,  steadfast,  unquenchable  in- 
stinct, which  will  not  bear  to  be  reasoned  with. 

At  first,  when  Arthur  wanted  the  nurse  to  leave  her  patient 
in  his  charge,  the  poor  woman  smiled,  —  when  he  persisted, 
she  shook  her  head,  went  away  to  the  table,  and  began  bustling 
about,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Arthur,  as  if  she  were  in 
the  wardroom  of  a  large  public  hospital,  —  what !  a  mere  boy, 
at  best  only  a  sort  of  a  girlish,  delicate  looking,  fashionable 
young  man,  —  poh,  poh !  she  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  it !  but 
when  she  saw  the  patient  looking  at  Arthur,  as  if  he  understood 
it  all,  and  showing  neither  surprise  nor  unwillingness,  there  was 
a  slight  change  in  the  expression  of  her  good  motherly  counte- 
nance, and  she  relented  so  far,  as  to  say  that  toward  morning, 
about  five,  or  six,  or  half  past  six,  if  the  patient  slept  well  and 
everything  went  right,  she  shouldn't  mind  giving  up  the  charge 
for  awhile  ;  but  soon  afler  this,  on  seeing  the  boy  lay  his  watch 
on  the  table,  —  draw  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  —  place 
the  night-taper  so  that  he  could  see  the  hour,  without  moving,  — 
gather  up  all  the  noisy,  rattling  newspapers  and  fresh-looking 
journals,  and  new  books,  that  lay  here  and  there  about  the  cham- 
ber, and  put  them  away ;  leaving  only  a  ragged  pamphlet  or 
two,  the  rustle  of  which  had  k>ng  since  died  out ;  carefully 
reading  over  the  written  directions,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  labels  on  the  bottles  and  the  numbers  on  the  little  papers,  — 
arranging  the  tumblers  and  wineglasses  and  teaspoons  all  within 
reach,  and  in  a  certain  order,  and  actually  tasting  of  the  gruel  and 
tea  that  were  standing  on  the  hearth,  —  she  began  to  have  her 
misgivings,  to  grow  uneasy,  and  to  watch  every  movement  with 
her  eyes,  while  pretending  to  be  very  busy  about  clearing  up ; 
and  at  last  when  she  saw  the  poor  boy  wandering  about  on  tiptoe 
in  a  flowered  dressing-gown,  and  embroidered  slippers,  with  his 
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collar  opeiiy  and  rich  hair  flowing  loose,  and  a  velvet  cap,  with  a 
gold  tassel  and  spattered  with  seed  pearl,  tilted  over  one  ear,  — 
she  glanced  at  his  daintj  feet,  and  very  delicate  hands,  with  a 
feeling  of  dismay,  and  stood  watching  him  narrowly,  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself;  wondering  what  he  would  do  next,  till  he  threw 
himself  into  a  large  easy-chair,  and  stretching  his  legs  over  the 
back  of  another,  signified  to  her,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  go  about  her  business,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

**  Oh !  **  said  poor  Martha,  and  the  expression  of  her  face 
instantly  changed  for  the  better;  and  she  began  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  with  one  more  glance  at  the  bed,  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  she  disappeared  long  before  the  earliest  hour  she  had 
first  mentioned. 

And  so  the  night  wore  away ;  dreary  and  silent  within,  while 
the  roaring  of  the  storm  without,  and  the  clattering  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  bellowing  of  the  chimney-flues,  and  the  crashing 
of  chimney-pots  on  the  neighboring  roofs  and  side-walks,  were 
enough  to  keep  the  whole  neighborhood  awake. 

Arthur  lost  himself  once  or  twice,  but  never  missed  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  a  powder  was  to  be  given,  if  the  patient  was 
awake  ;  nor  did  he  once  fail  to  see  the  look  or  gesture  when  a 
drop  of  tea,  or  lemonade,  or  gruel  was  wanted  to  wet  the  lips  of 
Uncle  Greorge,  who  dropped  away  into  that  sound,  and  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  refreshing,  though  somewhat  troubled  sleep, 
soon  after  midnight,  while  Arthur  was  standing  over  the  bed 
with  a  teacup  in  his  hand,  afraid  to  movd^  afraid  to  breathe, 
lest  he  might  disturb  the  sleepiness  he  saw  gathering  about  the 
shut  eyelids  and  relaxed  mouth,  like  a  sofl  evening  shadow  in 
midsummer. 

Long  before  the  usual  breakfast  hour,  the  nurse  came  back  to 
relieve  Arthur,  and  stir  up  Jerry,  and  "set  things  to  rights.** 
A  hurried  glance  at  the  bed,  at  the  table  and  hearth,  and  easy- 
chair,  and  then  at  the  large  clear  eyes  of  the  sleepless  boy,  who 
had  been  watching  through  a  long,  dreary,  winter's  night  with 
all  a  woman's  gentleness,  and  faithfulness,  unselfish  and  uncom- 
plaining to  the  last,  completely  satisfied  her,  that,  although  she 
had  not  been  troubled,  and  nothing  had  gone  amiss  to  her 
knowledge,  the  boy  was  only  a  boy  afler  all,  so  far  as  she  could 
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see,  and  though  she  could  not  well  get  over  the  daintj  slippered 
feet,  and  girlish  hand-s  nor  the  full,  open  throat,  until  she  saw 
the  pencilling  of  a  mustache  upon  his  lip,  and  the  fine  shadowing 
of  an  imperial,  both  of  which  had  been  overlooked  hj  gas-light 
in  her  trepidation  and  hurry,  she  could  not  help  smiling  upon 
him  in  a  motherly  way,  and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  her- 
self and  with  him,  on  the  whole. 

Just  as  Arthur  was  leaving  the  room,  Bessie  appeared  with 
the  morning  papers,  which  Miss  Julia  had  sent  up  to  hioL  She 
had  not  slept  well,  but  wanted  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
spared,  and  begged  to  know  when  she  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  Uncle  Greorge. 

Arthur  consulted  with  the  nurse,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  as  the  patient  looked  drowsy,  and  might  fall  away  Into 
another  sleep  if  he  were  left  undisturbed,  with  the  window  dark- 
ened, and  nobody  there  but  the  nurse,  that  Julia  should  be  sent 
for  when  he  awoke. 

While  Arthur  was  debating  with  himself  in  the  passage-way, 
whether  he  should  venture  upon  a  cold  bath  after  such  a  long 
sleepless  night,  Peter  stole  up  to  him  with  a  mysterious  look, 
and  putting  into  his  hands  two  other  fresh-looking,  though 
grievously  tumbled  morning  papers,  which  he  had  carried  under 
his  ooat-tail  on  the  way  up,  whispered,  —  ^  May  be  'twould  be 
better  for  Miss  Julia  '*  —  hesitating  and  winking  at  every  other 
word  —  '*  not  to  come  in  the  way  of  any  on  'em  yet,  and  per- 
haps, if  Mr.  Arthur  agreed  with  him,  yesterday's  papers  would 
be  jest  about  as  well  for  Betty  Gray,  and  her  missis,  too,  as 
they  didn't  often  look  'em  through  very  carefully." 

Arthur  Maynard  shrunk  from  further  questioning,  but  he 
nnderstood,  as  well  as  if  he  had  seen  the  papers,  that  there  was 
something  for  Julia  not  to  see. 

^  Thank  you,  Peter,"  said  he,  glancing,  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
unopened,  untumbled  copies  he  had  brought  away  with  him,  he 
hardly  knew  why,  with  a  feeling  of  secret  joy.  Thus  ftur,  they 
were  safe,  whatever  the  papers  might  contain ;  it  was  clear  that, 
by  sending  them  up  to  him,  thus  early,  and  thus  untumbled, 
Julia  had  not  kx>ked  into  them  herself,  and  with  a  little  good 
management  perhaps,  might  find  as  much  pleasure,  and  probably 
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more,  if  yesterday's  papers  were  substituted  for  these,  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  lefl  about  on  the  drawing-room  sofa.  She  never  wasted 
much  time  in  that  way ;  but  how  were  they  to  manage  with  Bes- 
sie, who  always  had  a  ragged  pamphlet,  or  an  old  newspaper  in 
hand,  while  waiting  outside,  or  when  left  altogether  to  herself? 
Not  that  she  ever  read  to  others  aloud,  nor  that  she  always  held 
the  pamphlet  or  book  right  end  up  ;  but  then  she  made-believe, 
with  such  a  serious  air,  that  Julia,  who  knew  that  she  could  not 
read  writing,  and  that  she  made  very  laughable  mistakes  when 
sent  of  errands,  had  not  the  heart  to  question  her,  while  Peter, 
who  was  a  sturdy  believer  in  Betty's  accomplishments,  and  took 
everything  for  granted,  was  fixed  upon  guarding  all  the  ap- 
proaches, and  running  no  sort  of  risk  whatever. 

They  understood  one  another  at  once,  therefore;  and  while 
Arthur  hurried  off  to  his  chamber,  full  of  misgivings,  and  unac- 
knowledged fear,  Peter  went  to  work,  changing  all  the  papers  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  smoothing  them  out,  until  they  looked  as 
good  as  new,  and  punching  a  hole  here  and  there  with  a  tooth- 
pick, or  scratching  the  date  with  his  nail,  or  gently  rubbing  a  few 
letters  or  figures,  till  they  looked  newspaperish  and  smutty,  —  as 
if  he  well  understood  the  business  of  obliteration  and  substitution. 

No  sooner  had  Arthur  got  back  into  his  little  warm  snug  cham- 
ber, than  forgetting  his  cold  bath,  and  everything  else,  indeed,  but 
the  newspapers  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair  by  the  window,  tore  aside  the  curtains,  and  opened  the  first 
that  came  to  hand. 

At  the  very  first  glance,  instantaneously,  as  by  a  secret  fasci- 
nation, his  eye  lighted  on  the  following  paragraph :  — 

^MYSTERIOUS. 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  snow-storm  last  evening,  a  de- 
scent was  made  upon  a  fashionable  gaming-establishment  by  a 
small  body  of  police,  led  by  a  detective,  and  by  a  gentleman,  a 
stranger  from  abroad,  whose  name  we  were  unable  to  get.  Pistol 
shots  were  interchanged,  two  of  the  police  were  hurt,  and  the 
stranger  was  thrown  with  great  violence  upon  the  side-walk,  by  a 
desperate  fellow,  said  to  be  his  son,  leaping  out  of  a  window  upon 
him ;  bat  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  could  not  be  ascer- 
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Uined,  for  the  street  lamps  were  of  little  or  no  use,  and  he  escaped 
in  the  darkness.** 

Here  then  was  a  key  to  a  part  of  the  dread  mystery ;  but  in 
hurrying  over  the  casualties,  another  startling  paragraph  arrested 
his  attention :  — 

**  HOTEL   THIEVES. 

**  We  are  fast  getting  a  European  reputation.  House-break- 
ing, murders,  and  street-robbery  at  our  own  doors,  and  within 
call  of  the  police-stations,  at  all  hours,  aller  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  sometimes  in  broad  daylight,  are  growing  to  be  very  common 
among  us,  —  fair  business  transactions.  What  we  are  to  do  with 
a  long  winter  before  us,  if  such  things  are  allowed  to  continue  in 
our  midst,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire.  We  must  have  a  mounted 
patrol ;  our  police  must  be  doubled  ;  the  city  garrisoned,  if  need 
be ;  and  martial  law  proclaimed.  Better  such  things,  than  the 
outrages  we  are  getting  so  familiar  with. 

**  One  of  the  boldest,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  one  of  the 
sauciest,  and  cleverest,  and  most  successful  enterprises  of  the  sea- 
son, took  place  last  evening  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  while  the  board- 
ers were  at  dinner.  A  fine-looking  fellow,  in  a  rather  outlandish 
garb,  forced  his  way  into  the  private  parlor  of  a  young  lady  at 
this  hotel,  —  in  spite  of  the  resistance  and  outcries  of  two  ser- 
vants, —  obliged  the  young  lady  to  open  the  door  and  order  them 
to  be  quiet,  as  if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance,  if  nothing  more  ; 
remained  with  her  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  a  good  deal 
of  whispering  and  sobbing  were  heard,  as  the  servants  afterwards 
remembered ;  and  then  our  gentleman  walked  off  with  the  lady*s 
jewels  and  purse,  opening  the  door  himself  and  stepping  out  as 
quietly,  and  as  much  at  his  ease  —  the  impudent  scoundrel !  — 
as  if  he  belonged  there ;  and  then,  too,  which  after  all  is  the  best 
of  the  joke  perhaps,  on  coming  plump  against  a  small  body  of 
police,  who  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  the  house  that  evening, 
and  were  on  their  way  through  the  hall,  not  having  heard  a  syl- 
lable of  the  uproar,  —  the  lady  being  afraid  to  cry  out  or  alarm 
the  house,  it  would  seem,  or  perhaps  prevented  by  the  wretch,  — 
instead  of  surrendering,  he  tumbled  the  policemen  head  over 
heels,  right  and  left,  piled  them  up  three  deep,  sprang  over  the 
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balustrade,  landed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  below,  and  was 
gone  like  a  flash  !  We  understand  the  lady  was  very  beautiful, 
and  very  young.  We  do  not  choose  to  give  her  name  ;  but  un- 
less our  contemporaries  are  very  discreet,  —  which  we  hardly 
expect, — of  course  it  will  be  out  this  evening." 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  Another  paragraph  soon  caught  his 
eye,  in  a  part  of  the  paper  he  had  overlooked,  which  he  could 
not  help  connecting,  he  hardly  knew  wherefore,  with  the  moment- 
ous transactions  of  the  evening :  — 

^  WHAT   ARR    WE   COmNO   TO  ? 

^  Not  a  day  goes  by  without  something  new  and  terrible  in  the 
shape  of  crime.  People  are  robbed  at  their  own  doors,  and  some- 
times in  open  daylight,  —  half-strangled  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  opera-house,  and  dragged  into  a  comer,  without  being  missed. 
Even  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  at  the  crowded  prayer-meet- 
ings, there  is  no  safety.  Ladies  have  their  watches,  and  purses, 
and  chains  snatched  from  them,  while  they  are  walking  in  Broad- 
way, with  policemen  at  their  elbows.  Just  such  a  case  happened 
yesterday  in  Chambers  Street,  near  Burton's ;  and  last  evening 
a  gentleman  was  attacked  from  behind,  near  the  comer  of  Uni- 
versity Place  and  Fourteenth  Street,  by  two  well-dressed  thieves, 
and  but  for  his  great  presence  of  mind,  and  uncommon  bodily 
strength,  he  would  have  been  garroted.  As  it  was,  one  of  the 
rascals  managed  to  rob  him  of  a  purse  and  a  valuable  diamond 
ring,  which  he  was  impradent  enough  to  carry  in  the  outside 
pocket  of  his  overcoat ;  although  he  knocked  one  of  them  head 
over  heels  '  into  the  middle  of  next  week,'  and  took  the  other  by 
the  throat  with  such  a  tremendous  gripe,  that  when  the  watch 
came  up,  the  fellow  was  black  in  the  face,  and  speechless.  We 
hope  the  gentleman  who  has  done  such  good  service,  though  a 
stranger,  and  about  to  go  abroad  immediately,  as  we  hear,  will 
not  refuse  to  prosecute,  as  many  do,  because  of  the  trouble  or 
delay.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  such  'ugly  customers'  among 
us,  they  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  abominable  outrages." 

Here  was  a  complication !  What  a  chapter  of  mystery  and 
terror.  And  supposing  the  other  paragraphs  to  contain  just  as 
much  truth  us  the  first,  relating  to  hotel  thieves,  and  no  more, 
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what  was  to  be  done  ?  what  was  to  be  believed  ?  and  how  were 
thej  to  be  answered  ?  If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  disabuse 
the  editor  about  the  supposed  robbery  at  the  St.  Nicholas^  what 
would  become  of  Charles  ?  What  of  Julia  ?  Monstrous  and  pro- 
yoking  as  the  whole  story  might  be,  how  was  it  to  be  contradicted, 
without  going  into  particulars  both  distressing  and  alarming  ? 

Again  he  took  up  the  untumbled  papers,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
they  had  not  been  opened ;  and  the  better  to  guard  against  any 
possibility  of  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Julia,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  till  the  danger  was  over. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  be  locked  them  all  up,  dressed, 
and  hurried  down  below,  just  in  time  to  receive  a  second  message 
from  Julia,  who  insisted  on  seeing  Uncle  Greorge. 

*"  What  say  you.  Sir  ?  Shall  we  admit  her  ?  "  inquired  Arthur, 
going  up  to  the  bed,  and  stooping  over  the  patient,  and  whisper- 
ing just  loud  enough  to  be  understood. 

Uncle  George  nodded,  smiled,  and  turning  his  eyes  toward 
the  door  waited  for  it  to  open,  without  speaking. 

But  Julia  was  below,  and  Arthur  was  yery  thankful ;  for  he 
greatly  desired  to  see  her  first ;  to  understand,  if  possible,  by  her 
looks,  what  had  happened  to  her ;  and  to  be  well  prepared  for 
the  momentous  interview,  without  questioning  Uncle  George,  who 
was  too  weak  for  conversation. 

He  found  her  very  pale,  but  calm  and  self-possessed.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  there  was  a  trem- 
bling about  her  mouth,  not  to  be  mistaken.  Poor  child  I  Arthur 
saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had  passed  another  sleepless  night 

He  took  her  hand  in  silence,  drew  it  underneath  his  arm,  and 
without  speaking,  led  her  up  the  stairway  into  the  chamber,  and 
seated  her  in  the  chair  he  had  placed  for  her  at  the  pillow  of  the 
sick  man,  who  reached  forth  his  hand  with  a  pleasant,  though 
sickly  smile,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  quilt,  so  helplessly,  and  so 
unlike  himself,  that  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  shudder,  even  while  stooping  to  kiss  the  high  pale 
forehead,  and  the  next  moment  tottered  back  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Arthur  sprang  to  her  side,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  sud- 
den change  of  her  countenance  ;  hot  just  as  the  norte  appeared 
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with  a  bottle  of  hartshoniy  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  poor  Julia 
must  have  seen  while  stooping  to  kiss  her  undo,  —  two  or  three 
spots  of  blood  on  the  pillow,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
nurse,  and  bj  Arthur  himself,  notwithstanding  his  great  anxietj, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  patient's  head  and  his  thick  abundant 
hair. 

^  You  had  better  not  staj  now,  Julia,**  whispered  Uncle  George, 
**  I  feel  sleepy,  and  am  doing  very  well ;  —  go  down  with  her,  my 
boy,  and  stay  with  her.  Don't  leave  her,  I  charge  you ;  —  not  a 
word,  my  love !  Yon  shall  be  sent  for,  if  you  are  wanted ;  and 
the  moment  I  am  able  to  see  you,  dear  child,  you  shall  know  it. 
Arthur,"  —  making  a  sign  for  him  to  come  nearer — "persuade 
her  to  lie  down  awhile  on  the  sofa.  She  has  not  slept,  I  see,  and 
I  know  very  well  she  cannot  sleep  in  the  daytime ;  but  rest  will 
refresh  her,  and  as  your  mother  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  next 
day  at  furthest ** 

"  My  mother ! "  exclaimed  Arthur. 

^  Aunt  Elizabeth ! "  said  Julia,  interchanging  a  look  of  alarm 
with  Arthur,  and  then  with  the  nurse. 

"  Even  so,  dear  children.  She  had  prepared  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  you ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  you  had  better 
be  told  the  truth." 

''  Thanks  be  to  Grod ! "  whispered  Arthur  to  Julia,  as  she  lifted 
up  her  trembling  hands,  with  a  faint  cry,  toward  her  Heavenly 
Father. 

"  There !  there !  go  now,  go ! — not  another  word,"  murmured 
Uncle  George,  trying  to  waive  his  hand  to  them  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  not  with  a  despairing  cry, 
but  in  hope  and  trust,  believing  that  the  shadow  of  death  had 
gone  back  on  the  dial-plate,  and  asking  no  other  assurance  than 
that  which  he  had  obtained  through  silent  midnight  prayer,  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  asleep. 

"  Is  it  not  very  strange,  Arthur,"  said  Julia,  when  they  had 
got  back  to  the  parlor,  "  that  your  mother  should  be  so  near  just 
at  the  time  she  will  be  most  wanted  ?  Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  see  her ! " 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  indeed  !     I  acknowledge  that  I  have  always 
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been  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and  sometimes  almost  afraid  to  see  her ; 
but  then 

**  Afraid  of  mj  mother,  Julia  ?  the  gentlest  of  human  beings  I 
the  most  lovable,  the  readiest  to  overlook  and  forgive  ! " 

**  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  dear  Arthur.  I  have  not  wholly 
forgotten  her,  I  assure  you  ;  from  our  earliest  childhood  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  up  to  Aunt  Elizabeth  as  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood,  —  as  absolutely  fiiultless." 

**  God  forgive  your  teachers,  Julia  !  my  mother  would  not,  I 
am  sure,  notwithstanding  her  readiness  to  overlook  and  forgive. 
And  though  you  are  almost  afraid  to  meet  her,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  when  you  do  see  her,  now  that  you  are  old  enough  to  under- 
stand her,  you  will  fall  in  love  with  her ;  not  because  of  her  being 
absolutely  faultless,  but  because  of  her  being  altogether  a  woman, 
and  loved  all  the  more,  it  may  be,  because  of  her  faults,  —  for 
faults,  of  course,  she  must  have ;  although,  between  ourselves, 
dear  Julia,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  nor  does  poor  Unde 
George,  I  fancy.** 

Julia  smiled  through  her  tears. 

**  I  did  not  look  for  her  till  the  spring  opened,  or,  at  least,  until 
the  house  was  ready  ;  did  you  ?  " 

**  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  When  I  heard  she  was  going 
to  Philadelphia,  before  she  settled  down  here,  it  occurred  to  me 
more  than  once,  that  however  much  in  the  way  might  be  her  dia- 
like  of  hotel  accomnuKlations,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  her 
to  keep  away,  month  aAer  month,  while  we  were  getting  the 
bouse  ready  for  her.** 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Bessie  appeared  with 
two  cards  in  her  hand. 

**  Not  at  home,  Bessie,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  very  impatient  tone. 
^  What  on  earth  can  people  be  thinking  of,  to  send  their  cards 
up  at  sud)  an  hour  ?  ** 

**  You  forget.  Cousin  Arthur,"  said  Julia,  reaching  her  hand 
for  the  cards.  **  Probably  some  friend  in  the  house  may  have 
heard  of  the  accident.  I  wonder  if  it  is  in  the  papers,"  —  look- 
ing about,  as  if  to  find  the  morning  paper. 

**  Quite  possible,"  said  Arthur,  just  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
top  card. 
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**  Why,  bless  me  !  Talmadge  !  —  Talniadge !  why,  that  is  the 
gentleman  we  saw  yesterday,"  said  Julia  ;  "  an  old  friend  of 
Uncle  George's,  you  know.  And  here  is  something  written  on 
the  back  ;  what  is  it,  Arthur  ?  read  it." 

Arthur  glanced  over  the  writing  ;  and  then  said,  carelessly, 
though  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  conceal  the  misgiving  that 
followed,  as  he  called  to  mind  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Talmadge  was 
General  Talmadge,  and  that  General  Talmadge,  once  the  Re- 
corder, was  now  Superintendent  of  Police,  —  '*  He  would  like  to 
see  Major  Pendleton  at  his  earliest  leisure,  on  important  business, 
for  five  minutes." 

^  You  had  better  see  him  yourself,  Arthur.  Of  course  Uncle 
George  cannot,"  said  Julia,  without  a  sign  of  trouble  or  alarm  ; 

^  but  ah  I "  looking  at  the  other  card,  '*  whom  have  we 

here?" 

Arthur  took  the  card.  It  was  that  of  a  celebrated  surgeon, 
though  it  bore,  as  in  England,  the  title  of  Jifr.  only.  **  Show  the 
Doctor  up,"  said  he,  turning  to  Bessie,  ^  and  I  will  see  the  other 
gentleman." 

"Up  here.  Sir.?" 

"  No,  no !  up  to  Mr.  Pendleton's  room.  Nobody  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted here  —  nobody ! " 

"  Nobody  ! "  added  Julia,  except  the  General ;  "  you  may  ask 
him  in  here,  Bessie ;  I  will  be  back  whenever  you  want  me." 

The  conversation  that  followed  between  Arthur  and  Grcneral 
Talmadge  was  very  brief,  but  exceedingly  to  the  purpose.  On 
hearing  that  Major  Pendleton  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody  —  for 
the  General  persisted  in  calling  the  sick  man  Miyor,  notwith- 
standing two  or  three  broad  hints,  and  a  wry  face  or  two  —  he 
promised  to  call  again ;  for  he  thought  the  Major's  evidence 
would  be  wanted  on  the  trial  of  the  desperate  scoundrels  the 
police  had  entrapped  the  night  before. 

Arthur  caught  his  breath  —  but  very  soon  saw  that  no  sus- 
picion was  entertained  of  poor  Charles,  whatever  else  might  be 
the  object  of  the  visit 

Fixing  his  eyes  at  last  on  Arthur's,  with  an  expression  that 
showed  he  was  coming  to  the  point,  and  was  not  to  be  baffled 
or  delayed,  the  General  drew   from  his  breast^cket  a  tum- 
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bled  newspaper,  and  pointing  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Hotel 
Thieves,'*  asked  him  how  much  of  that  was  true. 

**  Very  little,  indeed,  I  assure  jou.  Sir,"  said  Arthur,  beginning 
to  feel  nervous,  but  answering,  nevertheless,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. ^I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  myself;  but  no  robbery 
was  committed,  I  am  sure.** 

"  Can  I  see  the  young  lady  ?  I  am  told  she  is  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  uncle,  Miyor  Pendleton." 

"  Certainly,  Sir,  if  you  think  it  necessary ;  but  she  is  not  well ; 
she  has  had  a  sleepless  night,  and  we  have  thought  it  best,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  my  mother  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  at  furthest,  that  she  should  be  lefl  undisturbed  till  then.** 

The  Superintendent  fixed  his  eagle  eye  upon  Arthur  once  more, 
and  his  countenance  gradually  relaxed  from  a  settled  seriousness, 
almost  a  judicial  sternness,  into  a  benevolent,  and  rather  encour- 
aging smile,  as  he  pursued  the  investigation. 

**  Did  you  see  the  young  lady  last  night  ?  ** 

"  I  did.- 

"  How  long  after  the  alleged  robbery  and  escape  ?  " 

**  Instantly,  —  within  two  minutes,  I  should  think,  for  the  up- 
roar below  brought  me  down  from  my  chamber." 

^  Did  she  complain  of  being  robbed,  or  of  any  violence  ?  " 

Arthur  smiled ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Superintendent  had  anticipated  the  answer. 

'^  Oh  !  ah  ! "  smiling  in  reply.  "*  No  robbery  —  no  unwelcome 
violence  —  no  screaming  —  hey  ?  " 

•"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Sir.'* 

^  Confound  these  newspaper  stories  I  And  how  is  the  young 
lady  this  morning  ?    Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

**  Yes,  we  have  been  up  together  to  see  Mr.  Pendleton  ;  but 
she  is  far  from  being  well " 

''I  understand.  My  compliments  to  her.  'A  lovely  crea- 
ture,' they  say  here,"  —  showing  the  newspaper. 

**  You  can  judge  for  yourself.  Sir,  —  she's  the  young  lady  you 
rescued  yesterday." 

'« Indeed !     She's  an  angel,  Mr.  Maynard." 

**  Thank  you,  Sir  I     Shall  I  report  your  testimony  ?  " 

**  With  all  my  heart,  —  and  say  that  I  hope  for  a  better  ac- 
quaintance." 
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Another  long  pause,  and  another  searching  look  followed ;  and 
then,  taking  Arthur  aside  to  the  nearest  window,  where  he  could 
see  every  change  of  countenance,  while  questioning  him  further, 
he  proceeded,  — 

^  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  my  young  friend.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  family  secrets  are  involved  in  a  part  of 
these  transactions,  and  so  far  as  I  can  do  so,  consistently  with 
my  official  position,  I  shall  spare  you  ;  but  there  is  another  mys- 
tery her6,  which  I  desire  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  —  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  you  can  help  me." 

*•  With  all  my  heart,  Sir,  if  I  can." 

"  You  did  not  see  the  gentleman  yourself?  *' 

"What  gentleman?" 

"The  gentleman,  who,  on  leaving  your  private  parlor  last 
evening,  while  the  boarders  were  at  dinner,  came  suddenly  upon 
two  of  my  men,  who  had  been  up  with  the  Major,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  recollect  themselves,  pushed  them  aside,  sprang 
over  the  balustrade,  and  escaped." 

"  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well,  beyond  all  question." 

"  So  far  so  good  ;  is  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

«  Sir ! " 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  must  be  plain  with  you.  I  do  not  ask 
who  he  is,  nor  what ;  I  only  desire  to  know  if  he  has  the  look  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman.  You  see  what  the  papers  say ;  and  my 
fellows  tell  the  same  story ;  but,  although  I  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  honesty,  I  would  rather  have  your  judgment, 
founded  on  personal  knowledge,  than  their  opinion,  made  up,  as 
it  must  have  been,  from  a  hurried  glance  under  the  excitement 
of  surprise." 

"  I  assure  you,  General,  that  the  person  who  was  here  last 
evening  to  see  my  Cousin  Julia '* 

"  Your  cousin,  hey  ?  " 

Arthur  bowed,  and  continued,  "  is  what  you  yourself  would  ac- 
knowledge for  a  gentleman.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome,  well-bred,  well-educated,  warm-hearted  fellow, 
though  somewhat  wild,  fiery,  adventurous,  and  headstrong." 
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'*  I  see,  I  see ! — a  perfect  geDtleman." 

Arthur  bowed  again. 

*^  Upon  this  point,  then,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied :  jour  por- 
traiture corresponds  with  the  original,  so  fiur  as  I  can  judge.** 

Arthur  began  to  grow  uneasj.  ''With  the  original?**  said 
he ;  '^  I  do  not  understand  jou.  Sir." 

<«  I  have  just  left  him." 

''Left  him!    Where?** 

"  At  mj  own  house."  • 

"  At  your  own  house,  my  dear  Sir  I  can  I  see  him  there  ?** 

"  Not  there,  unless  we  make  an  appointment  with  him.  Allow 
me  to  ask,  now,  if  you  have  ever  seen  this  ring —  a  diamond,  I 
beUeve?** 

Arthur  turned  pale. 

"Or  this?**  handing  Arthur  a  little  net  purse.  "Take  your 
time,  and  satisfy  yourself,  I  beg,  before  you  answer.  Much  may 
depend  upon  your  testimony.** 

"  Hy  testimony.  Sir  ?  **  faltered  poor  Arthur,  as  he  recalled 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  hotel  thief,  and  the  robbery ;  and 
not  only  recognised  the  diamond  ring,  and  the  purse,  but  found 
Julia's  initials  wrought  into  the  meshes  with  gold  beads.  A  short, 
brief  struggle — a  parozjrsm — a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
throat,  and  then  a  little  faintness  followed ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  determined,  come  what  might  of  the  affair,  to  conceal 
nothing,  and,  as  if  adjured  by  the  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the 
liTing  God,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  far  as  he  should  be  questioned ;  although  he  began  to 
fear  what  he  trembled  even  to  think  ot 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  ring  before,**  said  he.  "  It  is  a  dia- 
mond ;  I  know  it  well, — I  cannot  be  mistaken,**  —  breathing  more 
freely,  and  k>oking  up  with  a  well-counterfeited  expression  of 
che^ul  confidence,  and  very  much  as  if  he  did  not  see  the  drift 
of  the  terrible  questioning,  he  repeated,  —  "  Yes,  I  know  it  welL 
It  belonged  to  that  gentleman's  mother.** 

"  Has  he  ever  worn  it,  to  your  knowledge?** 

"  Never,  to  my  knowledge.** 

"  Who  has  worn  it,  since  the  death  of  his  mother  ?" 

"  Ah,**  thought  poor  Arthur,  "  how  much  more  he  knows  than 
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I  had  any  idea  of;  and  what  a  mercj  it  is  that  I  did  not  question 
Julia  more  narrowly  I " 

'^  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  always  been  worn  bj  the  young 
gentlewoman  herdelf." 

"  While  in  mourning  for  her  mother  ?" 

"^  Even  so;  for  it  was  put  upon  her  finger  by  that  dying  mother, 
as  a  sort  of  talisman,  I  believe,  connected  in  some  way  with  her 
own  marriage,  and  with  many  sorrows  of  her  past  life.** 

*^A  ring,  therefore,  which  the  young  lady  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  part  with,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances?" 

Arthur  stood  aghast  What  had  he  done?  What  said?  For 
a  moment,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  giving  sentence  of  death 
upon  poor  Charles.  Oh,  that  be  had  been  allowed  to  preparo 
Julia!  And  yet,  of  what  avail  were  any  preparation?  The 
truth  must  be  told ;  and,  if  the  wretched  young  man  had  in  some 
way  been  tempted  to  take  the  ring  and  the  purse,  without  her 
knowledge,  under  some  desperate  emergency,  thero  would  seem . 
to  be  no  hope ;  nothing  could  save  him,  for  he  knew  Julia  too 
well,  to  suppose  that  she  would  either  prevaricate,  or  qualify,  or 
withhold  the  simple  truth,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences, 
even  to  u  beloved  brother.  And  then,  too,  as  he  felt  the  eyes  of 
the  Superintendent  watching  the  changes  of  his  countenance, 
while  waiting  for  the  answer  to  his  last  question, — as  the  dark- 
ness of  discouragement  and  fear  g^w  thicker,  a  new  and  more 
terrible  thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  with  overpowering  dis- 
tinctness. If  Julia  had  always  worn  that  ring,  as  he  believed, 
through  all  her  sorrow  and  mourning,  how  could  it  have  been 
taken  from  her  without  her  knowledge  ?  Was  it  in  fact  a  rob- 
bery, then,  as  alleged  in  that  vile,  provoking  newspaper  ?  Was 
thero — could  it  be  possible  —  that  there  was  any  degree  of  rude- 
ness or  violence?  And  the  outcries  that  were  so  suddenly 
hushed — what  did  they  signify  ?  He  grew  more  and  more  per- 
plexed, as  he  thought  of  Julia's  behavior  and  appearance,  when 
he  first  entered  the  room,  and  saw  her  sitting  back  in  the  large 
easy-chair,  dreadfully  agitated,  with  her  hands  over  her  face, 
tears  trickling  through  her  fingers,  and  pale  as  death. 

**  No,  Sir,"  he  answered,  after  another  despairing,  though  in- 
ward struggle,  and  with^jgreat  apparent  calmness ;  '*  No,  Sir,  I  am 
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quite  sure  that  she  never  would  have  parted  with  it,  under  anj 
ordinarj  circumstanoes.** 

The  Superintendent  nodded,  and  grew  more  serious,  and  more 
thoughtfuL 

**  But  you  say  nothing  of  the  purte  ?  **  he  added.  **  Have  you 
ever  seen  that  before  ?  " 

^  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound !  **  thought  poor  Arthur,  grow- 
ing desperate  under  the  examination  of  the  ex-Beoorder.  But 
he  answered,  nevertheless,  and  with  all  the  directness  of  a  well 
prepared,  honest  witness,  under  oath. 

^  I  know  that  purse  well.  Sir.  It  belongs  to  the  young  gentle- 
woman herself." 

"  The  owner  of  the  ring  ?  " 

-Yes,  Sir." 

*^  Allow  me  to  ask  when  you  saw  it  last  in  her  possession." 

«"  Which  ?— the  purse,  or  the  ring  ?'" 

"The  purse." 

**  I  saw  it  in  her  possession  yesterday." 

"  At  what  hour,  if  you  please  ?  " 

^  About  four,  I  should  think ;  or  between  three  and  four." 

*«  How  are  you  able  to  fix  the  hour?" 

**  We  had  agreed  upon  going  to  the  opera ;  and  while  arrang- 
ing for  an  early  dinner,  we  compared  watches,  and  Miss  Julia 
had  occasion  to  send  a  servant,  with  a  piece  of  gold  to  be  changed, 
a  Bank  of  England  note  having  just  been  returned  to  her ;  and 
I  saw  the  purse  on  the  table." 

**  Miss  Julia,  you  say  ?  And  if  I  understood  you  just  now,  the 
very  young  lady  I  saw  with  you  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Chambers  Street ;  you  called  her  Julia,  I  remember." 

•"The  same.  Sir." 

*^  A  most  beautiful  creature,  to  be  sure." 

Arthur  bowed,  and  smiled  at  the  renewed  enthusiasm  of  the 
ex-Recorder. 

-  My  compliments  to  her,  and  hope  she  did  not  suffer  from  the 
distressing  and  very  troublesome  aflSur  of  the  morning." 

**  A  little  nervous,  nothing  more,  I  believe ;  though,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  she  had  a  sleepless  niffht,  after  the  disturbance 
that  foUowed."  ^ 
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**  Did  she  go  to  the  opera  ?  " 

**  No ;  the  storm  was  too  violent.** 

**  Was  the  joung  hidj  out  of  the  hoase,  to  joar  knowledge, 
after  jou  saw  the  pur^e  in  her  possession  ?  " 

''No,  Sir,  certainly  not.  She  would  not  go  unattended  at  so 
late  an  hour,  even  if  the  weather  had  permitted." 

**  In  the  carriage,  perhaps  ?  " 

*^  No,  I  am  quite  sure ;  but we  will  send  for  the  chamber- 
maid, if  70U  please  ?  " 

The  Superintendent  nodded. 

But  before  he  could  touch  the  bell,  Bessie,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing very  impatient,  burst  into  the  room,  as  if  she  had  been  listen- 
ing at  the  door,  without  waiting  to  be  summoned  or  questioned, 
and  expressed  her  overwhelming  astonishment  that  his  worship 
should  think  it  possible  for  such  a  delicate  joung  lady  as  Miss 
Julia,  to  go  out  in  a  carriage  by  herself,  in  a  snow-storm,  after  dark. 

The  ex-Recorder  smiled.  ^  The  question,  if  you  please,  young 
woman,  which  I  was  about  asking " 

Bessie  bridled  up. 

**  The  question,  my  dear,  is " 

Bessie  simpered  and  curtsied. 

^  The  question  is,  whether  your  mistress  was  abroad  anywhere 
yesterday  after  four  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  reverence." 

**  Do  you  say  yes  ?  "  looking  hard  at  Arthur. 

"  No,  your  worship." 

"  Yes !  —  No !     What  am  I  to  understand  by  such  answers  ?  " 

Another  curtsy,  ¥rith  signs  of  embarrassment,  which  b^;an  to 
trouble  poor  Arthur. 

*^  Understand  the  question,  if  you  please ;  take  your  time,  and 
answer  directly." 

"  Yes,  your  honor." 

"Was  your  mistress,  the  young  lady  you  call  Miss  Julia,  out 
of  the  St.  Nicholas,  after  four  o'clock  last  evening,  to  your 
knowledge  ?  " 

"  Mercy  on  us,  no !  not  for  a  single  moment !  How  coold 
she,  your  worship  ?  Mr.  Arthur  was  gone ;  Mr.  Pendleton  was 
gone ;  and  there  was  nobody  here  but  Peter,  and  Jerry,  and  me, 
and " 
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''There,  there,  that  will  do.  Did  she  Tint  tmj  of  the  board- 
era,  or  go  into  the  large  parlors  below  ?** 

''She  never  Tiaits  nobodj,  Min  Jolia  don't,  joar  worship; 
and  —  I  should  like  to  catch  her  in  one  o'  them  public  parlors ; 
I  don't  believe  she  ever  so  mudi  as  peeped  into  'em  all  the  time 
we  have  been  here." 

**  Do  jou  know  that  purse  ?  " 

''To  be  sure  I  do,  jour  honor." 

"Whose  is  It ?- 

"  Miss  Julia's,  jour  worship." 

"  When  did  you  see  her  have  it  List ?" 

"She  always  carries  it;  never  saw  her  without  it  since  we 
left  England." 

"  Du  jou  recollect  seeing  it  after  three  o'clock,  yesterday  ?" 

"Yes,  your  worship;  while  the  ladies  was  here  she  wanted 
to  go  a-shoppin'  with,  she  sent  Peter  to  change  a  twenty 
pound  Bank  of  England  note,  and  the  barkeeper  wouldn't  touch 
it,  your  honor,  but  sent  word  back  it  was  good  for  nothin',  for  the 
bank  had  failed;  — the  Bank  of  Engkndfidled!  How  the  ladies 
did  laugh,  to  be  sure !  and  Mr.  Arthur  and  the  Migor  I  and  so 
she  sent  'em  a  Yankee  gold  piece,  -»  he,  he,  he  ! " 

"  And  then  you  saw  the  purse  ?  Do  you  know  what  she  did 
with  it?" 

"I  saw  it  on  the  table  —  that  table  you  see  there  —  when  I 
came  to  ask  if  she  would  have  dinner  sent  up." 

"  What  time  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  about  half-past  flve^  or  six." 

"  Well,  well,  that  will  do ;  you  may  go  now." 

"Thank  your  reverence." 

"  And  now,  for  the  ring ; "  continued  the  ex-Reoordec,  turning 
to  Arthur.  "  When  did  you  see  it  last  in  the  possession. of  the 
young  lady  ?  " 

"I  think  I  remember  seeing  it  when  she  held  out  the  gold 
piece  for  the  servant.  I  sat  by  her  side ;  the  light  flashed  upon 
the  ring ;  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  while  her  hand  was  stretched 
over  the  table  near  me." 

"  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied." 

Arthur  looked  up  in  dismay.    There  was  a  something  so  sud- 
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den  and  peremptory  in  these  few  words,  given  out  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  examination,  that  he  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  look. 

^  You  will  oblige  me  by  taking  the  purse  and  ring  up  to  the 
lady,  and  asking  her,  in  the  most  delicate  way  possible,  how  they 
were  lost  ?  and  when,  and  where  ?  Try  to  ascertain  if  she  had 
any  other  visitor,  except  the  gentleman  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  yesterday,  after  four  o'clock.  Do  you  know  if  she  has  looked 
into  the  morning  papers  ?  ** 

**  I  am  sure  she  has  not ;  I  have  taken  charge  of  them  alL" 

^  So  much  the  better.  Tou  need  not  say  anything  about  rob- 
bery, or  violence,  nor  allude  in  any  way  to  the  hotel  thief,  you 
know." 

**  Thank  you.  Sir,"  faltered  poor  Arthur ;  a  ray  of  hope,  faint 
and  afar  off,  beginning  to  break  upon  him,  in  spite  of  his  fore- 
bodings. 

^  I  will  stay  here,"  said  the  Superintendent,  as  he  threw  him- 
self back  on  the  sofa,  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  ^  Be  as  quick 
as  you  can,  I  pray  you ;  for  I  have  not  breakfasted  yet,  and  may 
have  to  invite  you  to  breakfast  with  your  friend." 

"  Me,  Sir !  —  with  my  fnend  ?  " 

The  Superintendent  smiled  encouragingly ;  and  Arthur  started 
off  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  notwithstanding  a  show  of  hope- 
fulness and  trust 

In  about  five  minutes  he  came  back  with  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  notliing  but  the  truth. 

"*  Thank  God ! "  said  the  Recorder.  ^  The  mystery  is  now  ex- 
plained. It  was  for  a  time  too  strange  for  belief.  The  gentle- 
man, —  I  do  not  give  his  name,  for  up  to  this  hour  I  do  not  know 
it ;  he  refused  to  give  it  to  the  officer,  and  would  not  enter  into 
recognizance  to  appear." 

^  Recognizance  to  appear ! " 

**  O,  as  a  witness,  my  young  friend,  nothing  more ;  don't  be 
alarmed.  Where  we  are  afraid  the  witness  may  be  tampered 
with,  or  frightened  off  the  track,  or  got  rid  of,  no  matter  how,  we 
require  of  him  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  appear  and  prose- 
cute." 

"^  O,  I  understand." 
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**  Bat  the  gentleman  refused  to  g^ve  his  name,  and  appeared 
so  uneasy,  while  they  were  searching  the  two  street  ruflBans  he 
had  so  handsomely  dealt  with,  that  some  little  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited, and  they  sent  for  me  at  a  most  unreasonable  hour,  when  I 
could  not  possibly  attend ;  but  I  went  early  this  morning,  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  story  they  told  me. 

^It  seems  that  on  thoroughly  searching  the  two  captured 
thieves,  a  purse  with  a  diamond  ring,  half  a  doien  American 
gold  pieces,  and  two  or  three  Bank  of  England  notes,  were  found 
concealed  about  the  person  of  the  individual  who  had  been  throt^ 
tied  and  captured  by  your  friend  ;  this  the  rufl&an  acknowledged 
at  last  he  had  taken  from  an  outside  pocket  of  the  gentleman  just 
before  they  grappled.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  story 
was,  that  your  friend  refused  to  own  the  purse  and  the  ring,  or 
that  he  had  been  robbed  at  all,  though  he  acknowledged  to  me, 
privately,  that  he  well  knew  the  owner  of  both,  and  much  wanted 
to  know  how,  when,  and  where  they  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  this  wretch,  for  he  had  seen  the  purse,  without  opening  it,  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  not  half  an  hour  before  he  was  attacked 
by  these  garroters.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  were  puzsled  ?  or 
that,  when  I  saw  the  morning  papers,  there  seemed  to  be  at  least 
a  possibility  that  your  St  Nicholas  had  been  visited  by  a  thief,  as 
well  as  by  a  gentleman  ?  I  see  it  all  now ;  it  is  sil  perfectly 
dear ;  and  as  your  friend  is  very  anxious  to  be  off  early  to-day, 
no  matter  why,  and  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  conviction 
of  the  two  thieves,  without  his  help,  I  think  it  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  let  him  go,  without  insisting  on  a  recognisance.  Good  mom- 
ing,  Sir,  —  as  we  shall  always  know  where  to  find  him,  —  good 
morning.** 

Arthur  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  therefore  said  nothing. 

'^  Meanwhile,  if  you  please,  I'll  thank  you  for  the  purse  and 
ring.** 

**  Certainly,  Sir ;  for  my  friend,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

"No,  for  the  trial'' 

^  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  take 
charge  of  them  yourself.     The  ring  is  a  family  relic" 

**  Na  no,  that  would  never  do ;  but  they  will  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  law,  and  perfectly  safe,  till  they  are  wanted  for  the  trial** 
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**  And  then?" 

"  Then,  with  the  purse  and  the  money,  it  will  be  retarned  to 
the  right  owner.  Good  morning.  My  compliments  to  the  Miyor. 
We  must  look  into  his  affair,  afler  he  gets  over  the  shock.** 

"The  shock?" 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  here  is  another  mystery,  of  which  I  dare  say 
you  have  ho  just  idea ;  but  we  have  got  all  the  gentlemen  safe, 
and  shall  go  about  that  business  at  our  leisure.*' 

"All,  Sir?*' 

"  Yes,  all ;  or  at  any  rate  all  but  one,  I  believe  ;  a  desperate 
fellow,  I  see  by  the  paper  here,  who  jumped  out  of  a  window  in 
the  second  or  third  story,  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  own  father. 
But  I  have  not  received  the  report  of  that  case  yet,  and  have 
only  the  newspaper  account  for  my  guidance.  What  say  you  to 
a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  lunch  below  ?  ** 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Sir ;  but  I  have  promised  Uncle  Greorge, 
and  ray  poor  Cousin  Julia,  not  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  mo- 
ment.** 

"All  right ;  and  if  I  should  happen  to  see  your  friend,  —  no 
matter  for  his  name,  if  he  chooses  to  be  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers that  is  none  of  our  business,  —  what  shall  I  say  to  him 
for  you  ?  ** 

"  Say  to  him,  for  me  ?  O,  say  to  him,  if  you  please,  that  **  — 
hesitating  —  "  that  he  has  not  an  hour  to  lose ;  that  the  sooner  he 
is  about  the  business  he  undertook  last  night,  the  better ;  and  — 
say  to  him,  Sir, —  Grod  bless  the  poor  fellow  !  ** 

And  Arthur*s  voice  trembled,  and  if  he  had  been  altogether 
alone,  he  would  have  wept,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  sobbed  ; 
so  unexpected  and  so  sudden  was  the  relief  that  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  just  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibili^  of 
escape  for  poor  Charies,  or  poor  Juh'a. 

"  Good  morning,  Sir.** 

"  Good  morning,  Greneral.** 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Nbarlt  two  months  after  these  transactions,  about  which  a 
doad  of  mjsterj  still  hang,  though  gleams  of  light  appeared 
now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
mourners  and  sofierers,  Arthur  and  Julia  met  in  the  haU  one 
morning,  on  their  waj  to  a  very  late  breakfast. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  dear  Julia,"  said  he ;  ^  I  have 
been  trying  to  see  you  by  yourself,  without  being  observed  or 
questioned  by  Uncle  Greorge,  or  mother ;  and  if  you  will  take 
charge  of  this  little  box,  which  I  have  had  in  my  possession 
ever  since  I  returned  to  the  city,  we  will  go  into  the  breakfast- 
room  before  they  come  down,  and  there  we  may  have  at  least 
a  few  minutes  together.** 

Julia  trembled.  ^  What  I  more  mystery,  Cousin  Arthur!" 
said  she,  taking  the  little  box,  and  stepping  before  him  into  their 
private  parlor,  where  breakout  had  been  waiting  a  whole  hour, 
and  where  they  had  the  room  to  themselves. 

**  Even  so,  Julia ;  and  so  it  must  continue,  while  we  shrink 
from  all  reference  to  the  past,  and  lock  up  oar  sorrows  in  oor 
own  hearts,  refusing  all  sympathy  and  help." 

**  You  wrong  me,  Arthur ;  I  need  sympathy  and  help,  and  I 
long  for  it  more  and  more,  every  day  of  my  life." 

**  And  yet,  when  mother  said  something  about  human  help  and 
human  sympathy,  and  about  strangers  intermeddling  with  our 
sorrows,  —  I  forget  the  words " 

^  I  remember  the  conversation  welL  I  was  getting  over  my 
dread  of  your  dear  mother"  —  smiling  —  ''when  she  said  in 
reply  to  some  remark  of  yours,  after  a  k>ng  silence  at  the  tea- 
table,  which  used  to  be  such  a  pleasant,  cheerful  place,  after  all 
the  separations  of  the  day  were  over,  thai  '  every  heart  knoweth 
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Its  own  bitterness/ — looking  at  Uncle  George,  you  know, — 
and  '  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.'  I  cannot  give  the 
words  exactly,  but  I  know  where  to  find  them.** 

*^Yes,  —  and  you  will  remember  also,  that  after  looking  at 
Uncle  George,  as  if  she  wanted  to  find  an  excuse  for  him,  she 
turned  toward  you,  and  then  to  me,  looking  straight  into  my 
eyes,  when  she  spoke  of  a  stranger.  Do  you  look  upon  me  as 
a  stranger,  Julia  ?  " 

**  As  a  stranger,  dear  Arthur,  —  look  upon  you  as  a  stranger ! 
what  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

''I  know,  Julia,  that  I  am  sensitive  and  jealous, — or  suspi- 
cious, if  you  will  have  it  so,  and  very  unreasonable,  where  I 
feel  a  deep  interest ;  and  where  I  see  a  woman  like  you,  whom 
I  have  known  so  long,  and  loved  so  much,  for  her  frankness  and 
openness,  growing  silent  and  reserved  toward  everybody,  sitting 
hour  after  hour  by  herself,  with  her  hands  locked  and  lying  still 
in  her  lap,  and  tear  after  tear  gathering  slowly  on  her  lashes, 
—  how  can  I  help  feeling  that  I  am  no  longer  a  brother  ? " 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Arthur." 

^  But  rather,  in  comparison  with  what  I  was  over  sea,  a 
stranger/' 

**  No,  no,  Arthur,  you  must  not  fillow  yourself  to  think  so,  for 
a  single  moment  You  are  my  brother,  —  my  only  brother,  I 
was  about  to  say,** — wiping  her  eyes,  and  trying  to  speak  more 
cheerfuUy,  —  ^  but  how  can  I  be  as  frank  and  open  with  you 
now,  or  with  anybody  living,  as  I  loved  to  be,  when  we  had 
nothing  to  trouble  us  ?  For  two  whole  months,  Uncle  Greorge 
has  not  been  himself;  and  even  now,  though  he  seoms  to  be 
growing  better  every  day,  and  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  but 
weariness  of  spirit,  or  some  untold  sorrow,  you  see  how  nervous 
and  restless,  and  how  silent  he  is.  I  know  that  your  mother  is 
troubled  about  him ;  and  whenever  he  begins  to  shift  about  in 
his  chair,  to  drum  with  his  fingers  on  the  table,  or  to  poke  the 
fire,  as  he  did  last  evening,  you  remember  —  I  could  see  her 
watching  him  till  her  tye»  filled ;  and  though  she  said  nothing 
then,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  is  carefully  studying  all  these  symp- 
toms, and  hopes  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  No,  no, 
Arthur,  while  we  have  such  a  load  upon  our  hearts,  and  so  much 
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to  becloud  our  waj,  we  most  be  patient  with  one  another,  and 
hope  for  the  best" — her  Toioe  faltered — "while  prepared  for 
the  worst" 

"  Hadn't  you  better  open  the  box,  Julia,  before  anybody 
comes?" 

**  Upon  my  word  I  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  box.  To  be 
rare  I  will." 

On  opening  it,  she  found  a  small  paper  parcel ;  and  the  next 
moment,  on  snapping  the  string  and  the  seal,  she  exclaimed,  — 
"  Goodness,  Arthur  I  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  —  how  came 
you  by  it  ?  "  —  holding  up  a  net  purse,  and  opening  it  as  she 
spoke,  with  trembling  hands,  and  emptying  the  contents  into  her 
lap ;  —  **  and  the  ring  too,  as  I  live  I  —  that  precious  ring  I  and 

the  bank-notes,  and  the  gold,  and  the "     And  she  stopped 

raddenly,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbing,  "  Oh, 
Charles  !  Charles !     Oh,  my  poor  brother ! " 

**  Come,  come,  Julia, — don't  be  frightened,"  said  Arthur,  all 
at  once  recollecting  that  she  had  never  yet  understood  the  stoiy 
aright,  and  of  course  needed  preparation,  if  the  truth,  or  any 
large  portion  of  the  truth,  were  now  to  be  communicated.  But 
was  there  any  need  of  her  knowing  the  truth  ?  Within  a  week 
after  the  last  interview  with  her  brother,  and  the  mysterious  oc- 
currences that  followed,  they  were  all  forgotten  by  the  newspapers. 
The  trial  of  the  two  footpads  for  the  robbery  of  Charies,  had 
taken  place.  They  had  been  advised  to  plead  guilty,  or  to  "  own 
«^,"  as  they  called  it,  and  be  satis6ed  with  a  milder  sentence  than 
they  richly  deserved.  The  trial  over,  the  purse  and  ring  and 
money  wece  ordered  back  to  the  possession  of  the  true  owner, 
and  two  days  before  had  been  delivered  to  Arthur,  upon  his  re- 
ceipt for  Julia.  The  name  of  poor  Charies  had  not  appeared  in 
the  papers ;  and  by  great  carefulness  and  good  management,  and 
a  timely  word  from  the  Superintendent,  Julia  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  appear  at  the  trial  of  the  thief  who  had  snatched  the 
gold  chain  from  her  neck.  Not  being  well,  and  being  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick-bed  of  Major  Pendleton,  the  prosecutor  had 
forborne  to  call  her ;  and  relying  upon  Arthur  and  the  Superin- 
tendent for  conviction,  he  went  to  trial  upon  their  testimony; 
and  the  miserable  wretch  was  found  guilty  at  once,  and  tick- 
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eted  for  Siog  Siog,  within  twentj-fbur  hoars  after  the  arraign- 
ment 

'^Arthar  —  Cousin  Arthur,**  said  Julia,  at  last,  overooming 
her  deep  repugnance  with  a  shudder,  ''have  you  heard  from 
Charles?" 

«"  From  Charles  ?  — no  indeed ! " 

"^  Has  Uncle  George  ?  or  Aunt  Elizabeth  ?  " 

^  Not  to  my  knowledge.     But  whj  do  you  ask  ?  ** 

^  Because "  and  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  at  the 

door.  Steps  were  heard  approaching,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
shuffling  feet,  as  if  Jerry  was  leading  Mr.  Pendleton,  slowly, 
and  step  by  step,  through  the  passage-way.  ^  In  a  word,  Cousin 
Arthur,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,  before  they  enter,  how 
these  things  came  into  your  possession  ?  I  told  you,  when  you 
questioned  me  the  next  morning  afler  that  dreadful  night,  as  you 
will  remember,  that  they  belonged  to  my  poor  brother." 

*^  True ;  but  you  told  me  that  when  you  offered  them  to  him, 
he  refused  to  touch  them,  and  that  you  then  dropped  them  into 
his  outside  coat-pocket ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  strange  over- 
sight in  you,  for  as  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge,  he  might 
have  hung  up  his  coat  in  the  hall,  or  flung  it  over  a  chair,  and 
the  purse  and  ring  might  both  have  been  lost,  or  stc^en,  before 
daylight,  and  nobody  would  have  been  the  ¥riser." 

^  Very  true,  Arthur,  I  see  my  fault ;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  explanation;"  and  then,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  troubled 
whisper,  she  added,  ^  Why  didn't  he  keep  them  ?  why  were  they 
sent  back  to  me  —  poor  fellow  I  " 

^How  could  he  keep  them,  Julia?"  said  Arthur,  catching 
eagerly  at  the  suggestion;  ''after  having  refused  them,  as  he 
did?  —  Ah!  here  they  are  ! " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  entered, 
followed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  looking  very  pale  and  thoughtiiil, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jerry,  with  Bessie  and  Peter  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

^  Good  morning,  aunt ;  good  morning,  dear  unde,"  said  Julia, 
jumping  up  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  pushing  an  easy-chair  to- 
ward the  table.     There,  there,  don't  hurry  now." 

''Thank  you,  my  dear,  I  am  very  much  better,  I  believe,"— 
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drawing  her  down  to  him  and  kissing  her.  ''The  sorgeon  sajs 
I  have  nothing  to  fear,  with  such  nurses,  if  I  will  but  be  patient 
and  reasonable ;  and  your  Aunt  Elisabeth  would  saj  the  same 
thing,  I  dare  saj,  if  jou  should  question  her  when  I  was  out  of 
the  way." 

Mrs.  Maynard  smiled,  and  shook  her  head.  Then,  after  acyost- 
ing  a  stool  for  his  feet,  arranging  his  slippers  and  dressing-gown, 
and  seating  herself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  so  that  he  should  be 
always  within  reach,  if  he  spoke  or  stirred,  she  handed  him  the 
morning  papers,  all  smooth  and  freshly  ironed,  as  the  newspapers 
were  at  Carieton  House,  when  Greorge  the  Fourth  set  the  fiishion. 

A  few  moments  of  deep  and  solemn  stillness  foUowed,  as  an 
expression  of  thankfulness,  and  the  duties  of  the  breakfast-table 
were  entered  u{ibn  with  that  graceful  quiet  ease  which  so  greatly 
distinguishes  the  gentlewoman  from  all  her  bustling  imitators 
and  counterfeits. 

Several  attempts  at  conversation  were  made  by  Arthur  and 
Julia,  and  even  by  Mrs.  Maynard  herself,  when  she  saw  their 
object ;  but  her  brother  was  not  in  the  humor,  and  they  died  away 
into  monosyllables,  with  long  pauses,  and  at  last  into  the  uncom- 
fortable subdued  murmuring  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Glancing  from  the  newspaper  he  held,  —  and  from  whidi  he 
had  just  been  reading  aloud,  in  a  voice  that  quavered  with  deep 
feeling,  some  accounts  of  the  dreadful  condition  of  things  abroad, 
where  whole  communities  were  breaking  up,  and  all  kinds  of 
property,  except  gold  and  silver,  seemed  to  be  growing  worth- 
less, and  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear, —  to  the  pale  fiioe 
and  large  serene  eyes  of  his  beloved  sister,  and  thel^  to  the  Bible, 
he  read  with  deep  emotion  the  first  passage  his  eye  lighted  upon, 
—  **  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  ihaU  be  eomfarUd^ 

*^  Yes  brother ;  such  is  the  language,  and  such  die  promise ; 
but " 

"  Well,  why  do  you  stop  there  ?  ^ 

*«  But  it  does  not  say,  Blessed  are  they  that  mwrwMar^  for  they 
shall  be  comforted  ;  nor.  Blessed  are  they  that  eonipfatn,  though 
silently,  for  Mey  tkM  be  eam/orted.  Nor  does  it  say,  Blessed  are 
they  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  dealings  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 
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Another  loBg  silence  followed.  Julia  knew  not  which  waj  to 
kx>k  ;  while  Arthur  sat  watching  his  uncle's  countenance,  and 
sipping  his  chocolate,  as  if  he,  too,  had  been  set  thinking  for 
himself. 

**  You  are  right,  dear  Elizabeth,''  said  her  brother  at  last ;  **  I 
understand  70a,  and  I  thank  jou.  It  is  not  submission  that  is 
required  of  us,  for  submit  we  must ;  nor  is  it  mere  acquiescence, 
—  the  yielding  that  we  cannot  help,  —  it  must  be  a  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  believing  trust  that  we  are  to  show,  if  we  are  to  be 
comforted  in  our  mourning." 

*'  Suppose  we  read  that  very  chapter  this  morning,  brother  ?  " 

^  I  will  hear  jou  read  it,  with  all  m j  heart,  Elizabeth,"  said 
her  brother,  handing  the  open  Bible  to  her,  as  if  afraid  to  trust 
himself  any  further. 

The  whole  chapter  was  read,  with  a  gentleness  of  intonation,  a 
simplicity  and  truthfulness,  which  brought  the  tears  into  Julia's 
eyes.  Much  of  it  appeared  new  to  her,  in  its  tenderness  and 
touching  earnestness;  and  even  Arthur  felt  soothed  and  com- 
forted, familiar  as  he  had  been  from  earliest  childhood  with  his 
mother's  reading. 

A  short  prayer  followed  from  Uncle  George,  full  of  thankful- 
ness, and  trust,  and  straightforward  self-condemnation.  He  had 
gone  astray,  and  he  felt  it ;  and  he  not  only  felt,  but  acknowl- 
edged it  Having  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  —  so  many  unac- 
knowledged blessings  to  be  remembered,  —  why  should  a  living 
man  complain  ?  And  if,  when  lifted  up  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  from  what,  at  one  time,  threatened  to  be  the  bed  of  death, 
he  went  on  his  way  beclouded  or  disheartened,  instead  of  rejoic- 
ing and  believing,  how  could  he  hope  to  be  comforted  ? 

Short  as  the  services  of  the  morning  were,  and  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed,  it  was  evident  enough  that  all  were  made  hap- 
pier by  them,  and  were  almost  ready  to  ''joy  in  their  tribulation." 

After  running  his  eyes  over  the  paper,  and  reading  here  and 
there  a  paragraph  aloud,  always  relating  to  the  great  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  season,  —  a  season  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  nations,  —  for  the  wisest  of  mankind,  statesmen  as 
well  as  men  of  business,  and  philosophers,  were  unable  to  find  a 
cause,  —  he  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  hands  covering 
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his  face,  and  the  monej  articles  of  the  Coarier,  the  Morning 
Herald,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  all  spread 
out  before  him,  and  the  last  Evening  Express  lying  over  the  back 
of  a  chair,  and  all  within  reach,  for  comparison. 

After  a  long,  dreary  silence,  he  looked  up  suddenly,  and  said, 
with  something  of  the  smile  he  used  to  wear  in  other  days,  when 
everything  went  well  with  him,  as  if  he  had  found  his  way  up, 
all  at  once,  into  a  serener  atmosphere,  -^'^  We  are  certainly  the 
most  extravagant  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth !  I  do  verily 
believe  that  we  waste  more  every  day  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter  for  that  day,  another  nation  as  large 
as  ourselves.  What  say  you,  Elisabeth  ?  Just  compare  the 
style  of  living  here  in  this  town  with  that  of  people  abroad,  —  in 
London,  for  example,  or  Paris,  or  St  Petersburg,  —  in  the  same 
business,  and  having  correspondent  means.  Why,  there  are  two 
thousand  houses,  I  dare  say,  in  the  city  of  New  Yock,  at  this 
moment,  furnished  more  sumptuously,  and  costing  more  money, 
than  the  town  houses  of  the  English  nobility,  or  the  dwellings 
of  the  wealthiest  landholders,  and  bankers,  and  merchants  of 
Europe." 

**  All  very  true,  brother,**  siud  Mrs.  Maynard,  in  a  soft,  loving 
voice,  with  her  hand  resting  on  his  knee,  **  and  very  much  to  be 
lamented ;  but  are  we  not  all  alike  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  ? 
and  forgetful  of  others  and  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  Father's 
house,  white  our  blessings  abound  ?  Are  not  the  untroubled  and 
the  prosperous  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  poor  ?  and  may  they 
not  be  in  greater  danger,  at  least,  of  having  all  their  good  things 
in  this  world?'' 

Her  soft  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  he  felt  it ;  and  the  musical 
droppings  of  her  pleasant  voice  fell  upon  his  overlaboring  and 
overwearied  heart,  like  summer  rain.  She  was  probing  him  to 
the  quick  ;  and  growing  a  little  uneasy  at  last,  he  thought  of 
changing  the  subject,  perhaps  to  quiet  some  inward  misgiving ; 
and  straightway,  after  shifting  about  in  the  chair,  and  then  drum- 
ming nervously  with  his  fingers  on  the  table,  and  wiping  his 
mouth,  and  swallowing  two  or  three  times,  he  added,  — 

**  And  then,  too,  —  in  the  midst  of  all  these  alarming  changes 
throughout  the  commercial  worid,  —  the  wealthiest  bankers  ftul- 
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ing,  the  merchant-princes  giving  up  their  houses  and  carriages, 
and  offering  them  for  sale  at  prices  unheard  of  before,  and  going 
into  smaller  houses,  where  thej  can  get  along  with  less  help,  or 
if  they  have  daughters,  like  Mr.  Stone,  with  a  single  servants 
perhaps,  or  into  lodgings  ;  men  of  high  character  betrajring  their 
trust,  or  betrayed  by  their  friends  and  partners,  long  after  they 
had  withdrawn  from  business,  and  anchored  for  life,  as  they  sup- 
posed, beyond  the  reach  of  a  peradventure,  storm,  or  darkness." 

"  Very  sad,  brother." 

^  And  mournful,  too,  —  disheartening  to  the  bravest  and  best, 
— for  good  men  are  beginning  to  feel  afraid  of  those  whom  they 
have  always  known,  and  never  questioned  till  now.  And  cases 
are  happening  every  day,  or  coming  to  light,  rather,  every  day, 
where  it  often  appears  that  misrepresentation,  cruel  fraud,  or 
complicated  treachery  has  continued,  year  after  year,  without  be- 
ing suspected ;  while  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  are  spoiled, 
and  the  credit  of  our  largest  and  safest  institutions  is  imperilled, 
and  would  sometimes  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever." 

**  Let  us  not  be  unjust,  my  dear  brother.  It  is  not  so  with  all ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  if  we  ride  through  Broadway  and  the  other 
large  business-streets  of  the  city,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
worst  is  over ;  that  the  failures  are,  after  all,  but  few  and  far  be- 
tween, judging  by  the  stores  and  places  of  business  that  are 
closed,  and  amount,  perhaps,  to  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Elizabeth ;  but "  and  again 

he  stopped,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  wliat  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
seemed  bewildered. 

^  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  charities  that  still  thrive  in 
our  midst,  the  Five  Points  Mission  and  the  Nursery ;  nor  these 
prayer-meetings,  which  seem  to  be  multiplying  all  over  the 
land  ;  nor  the  great  religious  interest,  which  is  not  only  felt,  but 
acknowledged,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  have 
hitherto  held  themselves  aloof,  scoffing  and  sneering  at  all  such 
demonstrations,  as  downright  raethodism  or  fanaticism." 

"^  Very  true,  sister.  The  lai^est  halls  of  our  largest  cities  are 
not  large  enough ;  they  are  crowded  at  noonday,  and  many,  if 
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Dot  niofltf  of  our  churches  and  vestries  and  lecture-rooms  are  open 
at  different  hours,  momingy  noon,  and  night,  for  prayer." 

**  Yes,  mother,  and  in  passing  by  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  yes- 
terday," added  Arthur,  *^  I  saw  a  large  poster  by  the  door,  invit- 
ing all  to  drop  in  at  5  p.  ic,  just  when  people  are  going  to  their 
dinner.** 

Mrs.  Maynard  turned  with  a  look  of  earnest  inquiry  upoo 
Arthur,  as  he  continued, — 

**  And  they  have  just  entered  into  a  new  arrangement  away 
down  Broadway, — I  have  seen  the  notice  myself  up  at  the  Ex- 
change,—  saying  that  the  business-men's  prayer-meeting  wodld 

be  open  every  day  at  No. I  forget  the  number,  though  I 

know  where  it  is,  for  they  have  lately  come  over  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  lower  down,  where  they  had  the  whole  second 
story  of  a  large  warehouse,  which  became  '  too  strait  for  them,* 
as  they  called  it;   and  now   they  have  hired  this,  near  the 

comer  of there  it  is  again.    I  always  forget  names,  you 

know." 

His  mother  looked  more  and  more  pleased ;  and  though  she 
said  nothing,  she  interchanged  a  look  with  Julia,  and  pressed 
her  brother's  arm,  so  that  he  understood  her,  and  knew  that  her 
heart  was  full  —  brimful,  and  running  over. 

^  And  then,  there's  the  prayer-meeting  at  Burton's  Theatre  — 
and  another  at  the  Fulton  Street  Church,  every  day,  and  always 
crowded  to  overflowing,  I  am  told.'* 

^  You  are  toldt  Arthur  ? "  said  his  mother,  and  her  coonte- 
nance  changed. 

^  The  papers  all  say  so ;  and  I  hear  it  from  others.  And  — 
there,  there,  don't  be  troubled  —  give  me  one  good,  hearty,  hon- 
est, old-fiuhioned  kiss,  dear  mother,"  going  up  to  her,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  her  neck,  **  and  I  will  own  op,  like  a  good 
boy." 

That  mother's  eyes  filled,  and  there  was  a  slight  trembling  of 
(be  mouth,  and  Uncle  George  waked  up  all  at  once,  and  poor 
Julia  turned  away  to  hide  her  emotion,  as  Arthur  added,  some- 
what mysteriously,  — 

*^  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  mother,  I  have  seen  something  of 
an  this  for  myself.     I  have  dropped  into  most  of  these  meetings, 
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ODe  after  another,  as  I  happened  to  be  passing ;  bat  then,  it  was 
all  out  of  curiosity,  nothing  more ;  do  not  misunderstand  me ;  do 
not  expect  much  of  me,  dear  mother,  for  jou  know  how  change- 
able I  am,  and  I  wanted  to  satisfy  mjself  as  an  eje-witness  — 
nothing  more." 

^Better  go  from  curiosity,  than  not  go  at  all,"  suggested 
Uncle  George. 

"  Yes,  brother ;  go,  whatever  may  be  the  motive ;  a  chance 
word,  a  chance  arrow,  may  reach  the  heart ;  and  they  that  go  to 
scoflT,  may  remain  to  pray.  And  what  has  been  the  result,  Ar- 
thur ?     Have  you  satisfied  yourself  ?  " 

^  Not  altogether ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
greatly  astonished." 

«  Astonished !  —  how  ?  " 

''At  the  sobriety,  earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity  of  the 
people ;  there  have  been,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  no  acting 
—  no  counterfeiting  —  no  extravagance  —  no  sudden  outbreaks, 
nor  loud  cries,  nor  indecorum,  such  as  I  was  prepared  to  see, 
from  what  I  knew  of  the  great  revival  here,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Only  one  single  exception  do  I  now  remember; 
and  then  I  was  nearly  carried  away  myself.  A  young  man  rose 
in  Burton's  Theatre,  near  me,  and  said  something  like  this :  that 
he  little  thought  one  year  ago,  when  he  used  to  tread  that  very 
stage,  —  while  hb  poor  broken-hearted  mother  was  trying  to 
hold  him  back,  —  that  he  should  ever  be  found  at  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, and  in  the  same  place.  Two  or  three  exclamations  fol- 
lowed, in  different  parts  of  the  house;  and,  just  by  me,  an  elderly 
gentleman  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  applaud  with  his  cane.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  clapping,  but  both  of  us  came  to  our  senses 
before  any  mischief  was  done ;  for  the  prayers  and  exhortations 
were  limited  to  three  minutes,  and  no  exceptions  were  allowed 
while  I  was  there." 

A  long  silence  folbwed.  Tou  might  have  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  the  poor  mother. 

''  How  wonderful ! "  said  she  at  last,  ^  how  unaccountable,  — 
for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  these  are  Union  meetings,  and  peo- 
ple meet  together  in  prayer,  day  after  day,  and  week  oAer 
week,  who  never  looked  into  each  other's  faces  before,  and  never 
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sat  down  together  for  worship  in  all  their  lives;  and  no  one 
seems  to  know,  or  care,  to  what  denomination  his  neighbor  be- 
longs, if  he  but  finds  him  praying  to  a  common  Father.** 

^  Nor  in  what  language  he  prays  ;  for  a  Hindoo,  or  a  Soath 
Sea  Islander,  might  pray  in  his  own  language,"  added  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, **  and  the  people  would  understand  by  his  intonation,  or 
look,  or  attitude,  that  he  was  praying,  and  they  would  pray  with 
him.** 

**  In  such  a  case,  however,  according  to  St.  Paul,**  said  Ar- 
thur, with  a  mischievous  look  at  Julia,  **  there  ought  to  be  an 
interpreter.** 

''My  son,**  said  his  mother  very  seriously,  ''when  Paul 
speaks  of  interpreters,  declaring  that  he  would  '  rather  speak  five 
words  with  his  understanding,  that  by  his  voice  he  might  teach 
others  also,  than  a  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,*  he  is 
dealing  with  the  brethren,  who  claimed  to  have  the  gift  of 
toDgnes." 

"  And  he  says  too,  I  believe,**  added  Julia,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "  that  he  would  rather  so  speak  in  the  ehureh  ;  does  he 
not?** 

^  Yes,  Julia,  he  does  indeed  ;  thank  you,  my  love.** 

"  But,**  continued  Arthur,  a  little  piqued  perhaps,  and  growing 
somewhat  wilful,  "  he  says  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  something 
like  this :  '  How  is  the  unlearned  to  say  amen,  at  the  giving  of 
thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest? '  ** 

Uncle  George  smiled,  and  patted  him  on  the  back ;  but  his 
mother  grew  more  and  more  serious,  and  Julia  more  and  more 
troubled.  Both  were  afraid  of  that  luricing  disputatious  temper, 
which  had  always  characterized  Arthur. 

*'  I  think,  my  dear  son,**  said  his  mother,  with  a  quiet  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  soothing  voice,  which  wrought  wondrously 
upon  her  boy,  '*  I  think  I  must  leave  you  to  argue  this  question 
with  yourself ;  but  perhaps  it  may  do  no  harm  to  remind  you, 
thai  we  odentimes  pray  with  people  whoso  low  voices  and 
broken  utterance  render  it  very  hard  to  understand  them.** 

"  To  say  nothing  of  their  bad  English,  mother.'* 

"  My  son !  **  said  she,  somewhat  reproachfully. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  mother ;  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
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ings ;  do  forgive  me.  And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  perhaps  I  am 
do  something  toward  convincing  myself.  Manj  times  have  I 
seen  people  at  prayer  so  far  off  that  I  could  not  hear  one  sylla- 
ble ;  and  once,  upon  a  scaffold,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  with  locked 
hands,  and  streaming  eyes,  trying  to  make  herself  understood  — 
but  all  in  vain ;  her  sobbing  and  her  agony  were  all  that  we 
could  hear." 

"  And  yet  she  was  understood,  hey  ?  "  ,   • 

'*  Tes,  Uncle  George ;  and  now  that  I  am  in  for  it,  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  further,  and  acknowledge  that  she  was  not  only  under- 
stood, without  an  interpreter,  but  that  we  were  all  ready  enough 
to  cry  amen  !  to  her  prayer.     There  !  will  that  do,  mother  ?  " 

His  mother  smiled  sorrowfully. 

*'What  you  said  a  moment  ago,  my  dear  patient  hopeful 
mother,  —  hopeful  notwithstanding  my  waywardness  and  folly, 
—  brings  to  my  mind  something  that  happened  at  the  business- 
men's prayer-meeting,  in  Broadway,  not  a  week  ago.  Bishop 
lyrilvaine,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  took 
charge  of  the  meeting ;  and  we  had  prayers  from  a  few,  and 
exhortations  from  a  score  of  preachers  and  laymen  of  different 
persuasions,  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  Among  others,  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins  of  Baltimore,  who  owed  his  conversion 
to  the  prayers  and  faith  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  a  babe  in 
the  cradle,  given  over  by  the  physicians,  and  gasping  for  breath. 
She  knelt  in  her  agony,  and  promised  to  dedicate  her  child  to 
Grod,  if  he  would  but  spare  him.  The  prayer  was  heard.  The 
child  grew;  and  after  years  of  headstrong  folly  and  resisting 
waywardness,  he  became  a  preacher,  almost  in  his  boyhood. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  I  saw  a  little  gathering  on  the  side- 
walk, and,  stopping  a  moment,  I  overheard  Dr.  Bethune  tell  a 
gentleman,  —  the  very  person,  by  the  way,  who  applauded  the 
actor  at  Burton's,  by  pounding  on  the  floor  with  his  gold-headed 
cane,  —  I  knew  him  instantly,  —  well,  Dr.  Bethune  told  him  that 
his  own  case  was  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  Watkins ;  for 
when  a  little  child,  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  ;  an  old  Scotch 
Presbyterian  was  sent  for,  and  requested  by  his  mother  to  pray 
for  the  child  —  to  pray  for  its  life ;  but  he  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  all  his  prayef  was  that  God  would  raise  him  up  and 
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set  him  to  preaching  the  Groepel.  And  that  prayer  was  heard ; — 
and  *  here  I  am,  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  I '  said  the  Doctor, 
in  his  jovial,  heartjr  waj,  which  made  us  all  the  happier,  I  assure 
you." 

The  conversation  grew  more  and  more  serious ;  and  long  aAer 
the  breakfast  things  were  cleared  away,  and  the  work-baskets, 
and  magazines,  and  new  books  were  spread  out  for  the  day,  it 
would  break  out  afresh  every  few  minutes,  and  run  of  itself  in 
the  very  same  channel 

Mr.  Pendleton  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa,  which  was  drawn 
up  to  the  fire;  and  Arthur  lingered,  as  if  to  help  his  mother 
and  Julia,  —  he  cared  not  how,  —  whether  by  holding  a  skein  of 
silk  on  his  hands,  reading  aloud,  or  watching  the  changes  of  his 
ancle's  countenance.  Though  haggard  and  pale,  there  was  a 
warmth  of  color  —  a  sudden  flush  —  at  times,  which  so  entirely 
overspread  it  as  to  alarm  his  mother ;  and  when  it  passed  away, 
there  would  oftentimes  follow  a  change  of  position,  with  a  look 
or  gesture  of  impatience,  almost  fretfulness,  which  nobody  had 
ever  seen  before  in  Uncle  George.  He  was  evidently  laboring 
with  some  great  inward  trial  and  strife. 

''The  strangest  thing  to  me,"  said  Arthur  at  last,  throwing 
aside  a  religious  paper  he  had  just  been  oveHookingy  ^  is  that 
believers  are  not  more  troubled  about  unbelievers.  If  our 
bouses  were  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night  —  if  we  were  swalk>w« 
ing  poison  —  if  we  had  taken  a  path  leading  over  a  precipice, 
would  they  not  insist  on  being  heard  ?  Would  they  be  satisfied 
with  occasionally  mentioning  the  subject  ?  ^ 

''You  are  right,  Arthur,"  said  his  uncle.  ''It  is  indeed 
strange,  —  and  stranger  now  perhaps  than  ever,  —  now  that  we 
have  such  wonderful  evidence  of  God's  presence  and  power,  and 
of  his  willingness  to  hear  prayer  and  answer  prayer.  Unbe- 
lievers are  waiting  for  believers  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
are  disappointed,  how  can  they  believe  in  our  sincerity  —  our 
truthfulness  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  they  believe  that  we  be* 
lieve  ?  As  the  followers  of  Christ,  we  are  literally  on  trial  for 
our  lives,  before  the  world,  every  day  and  every  hour." 

"Very  true,  brother.  The  world  are  looking  for  evidence; 
and  if  we  are  unfaithful,  where  shall  they  find  it  ?  " 
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'^ And  then,  too,  let  us  remember,"  said  the  Major,  ''that  he, 
who  is  not  for  the  truth,  is  against  it." 

*^  And  he  who  gathereth  not,  scattereth,"  added  Mrs.  Majnard ; 
^  but,  after  all,  perhaps  too  much  is  expected  of  Christians  by 
others.  Being  at  best  but  men  and  women,  —  and  more  men 
and  women,  after  all,  than  thej  are  anything  else,  —  large  allow* 
ances  ought  to  be  made  for  them." 

^I  don't  know  that,  dear  mother.  Christians  profess  to  be 
something  more  and  better  than  we  are ;  and  I  think  they  are 
enUtled  to  less  indulgence,  and  ought  to  be  more  narrowly 
watched." 

*^  And  I  agree  with  yon  so  far,  nephew,"  said  Unde  Greorge. 
*^  But  I  do  not  understand  the  Christian  to  say, '  I  am  holier  than 
thou  ;  stand  thou  apart.'  He  only  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the 
longer  he  lives,  and  the  better  acquainted  he  is  with  his  own 
character,  the  more  reason  he  has  to  be  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
What  were  once  trifles,  hardly  worth  striving  against,  become  at 
last  very  serious  matters,  if  not  besetting  sins." 

^  Poor  encouragement,  uncle  I "  and  then  seeing  his  mother 
look  troubled,  he  added,  — 

^  Don't  look  at  me  so,  dear  mother ;  pray  don't,  you  make  me 
feel  ashamed  of  myself." 

A  flash  of  sunshine  overspread  the  face  of  that  beloved  mother, 
and  both  Julia  and  Uncle  George  seemed  equally  pleased,  though 
nothing  more  was  said,  till  Arthur  began  talking  to  himself  in  a 
low  dreamy  voice.  **•  To  linger  over  a  new  book,"  murmured  he, 
— handing  a  volume  to  Julia  as  he  spoke,  into  which  he  had  been 
prying  and  peeping,  as  if  it  were  a  forbidden  things  or  a  confiden- 
Ual  manuscript,  —  ''to  linger  as  I  do  over  this,  and  be  unwilling 
to  come  to  the  end,  as  a  cat  would  play  with  a  mouse,  toying, 
with  the  fruitage  that  hangs  in  our  way,  dallying  with  what  wo 
most  love,  and  tasting  and  forbearing ;  these  are  to  me  the  high- 
est evidence  of  a  true  flavor,  and  a  right  appreciation." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  "  said  his  mother,  looking  up  in  aston- 
ishment,  and  waiting  to  see  how  the  speech  was  to  end. 

"Really,"  said  Uncle  George,  turning  toward ' Arthur,  "I 
should  like  to  understand  what  you  are  thinking  of  just  now,  and 
what  you  are  driving  at." 
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Arthur  laughed,  —  '^  I  wish  I  could  tell  700,"  said  he,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Julia. 

But  Julia  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

'^  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,**  continued  Arthur,  —  shaking  back 
his  abundant  hair  with  a  toss,  like  that  of  a  joung  romp  running 
wild,  with  her  hat  off,  and  plajing  over  the  hill-side  in  the  firesh 
summer  wind,  —  ''it  seemed  a  pretty  thing  to  saj,  on  the  whole, 
and  I  was  wondering  how  it  would  apply  in  serious  matters." 

^  I  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  you,  my  dear  son  ;  there  ar^ 
times  when  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  myself  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand  you." 

''Just  so  with  me,**  said  Uncle  George.  " How  often,  after  a 
conversation  like  this  with  him,  and  wa  have  been  talking  to- 
gether like  two  brothers,  he  startles  me — you  cannot  deny  it, 
Arthur — by  some  such  out-of-the-way  remark  as  we  have  just 
heard,  so  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him,  nor  when  he 
is  in  earnest  and  when  otherwise,  or  whether  I  have  not  been 
dreaming.** 

"  All  very  true.  Uncle  Greorge ;  but  the  fault  is  in  my  nature ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  myself  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  in  earnest,  or  whether  I  have  not  been  dreaming." 

"This  will  never  do,  nephew.  You  must  be  serious.  You 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  your  nature ;  as  if  your  nature  were  something 
different  from  yourself,  and  you  were  not  answerable  fi>r  the 
doings  of  what  you  call  your  nature." 

Julia  looked  at  Bir.  Pendleton,  as  if  heartily  approving  of 
what  he  said. 

'*And  the  teachings  of  our  heavenly  Father,  my  dear  aon, 
are  all  opposed  to  your  theory,  whatever  may  be  our  nature,  as 
you  call  it,  or  natural  temper  or  dbposition.  Whatever  we  may 
do,  under  its  promptings  and  impulses,  or  deliberately,  we  are  to 
answer  for  hereafler,  and,  perhaps,  here." 

"That  which  a  man  aoweth,  shall  he  not  also  reap?"  added 
Uncle  George. 

"  Even  so,  dear  brother,  but  with  this  great  aggravation :  He 
does  not  reap  just  what  he  sowed,  but  much  more  abundantly. 
If  he  sow  the  wind,  he  shall  reap,  not  the  wind  only,  but  the 
whirlwind." 
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Arthur  felt  this,  and  the  smile  died  awaj  upon  his  lip,  and 
a  swifl  shadow  hurried  athwart  his  high  pale  forehead,  as  he 
saw  a  look  of  intelligence  interchanged  between  his  mother  and 
uncle. 

^  You  have  not  forgotten,  Arthur,  how  near  jou  came  to  the 
yerj  death  jou  have  always  most  dreaded,  only  a  few  months 
ago?" 

Arthur  shuddered,  and  Julia  turned  very  pale,  and  her  little 
hand  shook  so,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  slipper  she 
was  wolfing. 

**  Nor  how  many  times  you  have  been  raised  up  from  the  bed 
of  sickness,  nor  how  often  we  have  been  left  mourning  for  you, 
and,  but  for  the  consolation  of  prayer,  without  hope  ;  and  yet  you 
have  been  spared,  and  have  always  seemed  thankful  for  a  time, 
and  almost  ready  to  look  the  greatest  of  all  questions  in  the  face, 
even  that  of  life  or  death  hereafter ;  but  you  are  no  sooner  lifted 
up  and  sent  on  your  way  rejoicing,  than  the  nature  you  complain 
of —  instead  of  your  watching  over  it,  or  upbraiding  yourself — 
resumes  her  mastery  over  you,  and  you  become  careless,  thought- 
less, disputatious,  and  presumptuous.  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
my  dear  child,  and  you  must  bear  with  me,  if  not  for  my  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  your  dead  father." 

**  Mother,  dear  mother,  in  mercy  spare  me  1  I  feel  every 
word  you  say,  like  an  arrow  in  my  heart.  I  remember  all  that 
my  poor  father  used  to  urge  upon  me,  and  upon  yon,  as  we  sat 
together  in  that  pleasant  death-chamber,  with  the  evening  sky 
and  the  wide  water  before  us ;  when  he  seemed  to  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  and  we  were  lifted  up  with  him,  as  he  held  our 
hands  in  his,  and  noW  and  then  a  slight  murmur,  just  above  his 
breath,  would  reveal  to  us  that  he  felt  himself  in  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Most  High,  and  was  chiefly  anxious  for  your 
comfort,  my  dear  mother,,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  boy. 
How  well  do  I  remember  all  this,  and  how  thankful  we  were 
that  he  had  his  senses  at  last ;  and  then,  when  he  passed  away, 
though  his  wonderful  eyes  were  uplifted,  as  if  he  saw  the  heav- 
ens opening,  he  never  let  go  our  hands  for  a  single  moment, 
until  he  had  breathed  his  last.  It  was  to  me,  dear  mother,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  take  us  with  him ;  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
us  br^ind." 
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**  But  how  soon  was  all  this  forgotten,  mj  dear  Arthur,**  added 
Uncle  George,  wiping  his  eyes.  *^  Every  day  of  my  life  do  I 
reproach  myself,  dear  Elizabeth,  for  having  misunderstood  that 
man,  year  after  year,  as  I  did." 

^  Hush,  brother,  hush  I  We  are  wandering  off  into  by  and 
forbidden  paths.  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  I  pray  you ;  and 
let  us  be  more  thankful,  and  patient,  and  hopeful,  and  cheer- 
fuL"  There  was  a  meaning  in  her  low  sweet  voice,  which  deep- 
ened into  earnest  pathos,  and  a  strange  significance,  thought 
Arthur,  as  she  continued,  —  ^  for  we  have  always  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for.** 

"Always,  mother?" 

**  Always,  my  dear,  so  long  as  we  have  our  reason ;  so  long  as 
we  are  able  to  reckon  up  the  blessings  we  have  left, — blessings 
not  only  unacknowledged,  but  unfelt,  in  the  day  of  untroubled 
prosperity,  —  we  shall  always  find  that  we  have  more  to  be  thank- 
ful for  than  to  complain  of,  a  thousand  times  over.** 

Uncle  George  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and  even  Arthur 
seemed  bewildered ;  though  Julia,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  deep 
serenity  of  her  countenance,  entertained  the  same  settled  belief 
that  her  aunt  was  acknowledging. 

*^  Tes,  brother,  our  greatest  blessings,  after  all,  are  the  com- 
monest ;  are  they  not  ?  Good  air,  good  water,  good  health,  rea- 
son, hope,  the  word  of  truth,  untroubled  sleep,  our  eyesight  and 
our  hearing,  the  gift  of  speech,  and  the  comforts  of  household 
relationship.** 

**  Upon  my  word,  sister,  I  believe  you  are  right  I "  said  Uncle 
George.     ^  I  never  thought  of  this  before.** 

But  Arthur  shook  his  head.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  other  side. 

'^Not  until  I  get  through,  if  you  please,  my  ton,**  said  hit 
mother,  smiling  at  the  earnestness  of  his  look,  and  the  preterm 
natural  brightness  of  his  eager  eyes.  **  Wait  a  moment ;  for  I 
am  only  saying  what  I  have  heard  your  father  say  over  and 
over  again,  when  we  were  most  troubled,  and  our  sorrows  and 
bereavements  were  most  unbearable ;  and  up  to  the  last  hoar  of 
his  life,  he  continued  to  maintain  the  same  opinions.  *  If  we  are 
wronged  and  spoiled,  if  we  are  pillaged  and  stripped,  Elisabeth/ 
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be  would  saj, '  let  us  reckon  up  what  we  have  lefl  to  be  thankful 
for;  let  us  compare  ourselves  with  others  who  are  worse  off. 
Wealth,  honor,  distinction,  popular  favor,  what  are  all  these 
weighed  against  good  health,  a  clear  understanding,  a  pleasant 
temper,  social  and  religious  privileges,  the  power  of  moving 
our  limbs  at  will,  and  of  using  our  bodilj  faculties  undisturbed  ? 
What  in  fact  are  thej  reallj  worth  to  us  here,  in  comparison 
with  air  and  water,  and  the  gift  of  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  feel- 
ing, or  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  ? '" 

^  How  strange,"  said  Arthur ;  ^  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  how 
true  I  What  are  pearls  to  the  hungry  man,  who  wants  a  hand- 
ful of  wheat,  or  a  drop  of  water  ?  When  we  were  put  upon  short 
allowance  for  a  few  days  only,  what  was  our  California  gold 
worth?" 

^  Yes,  Arthur,"  added  Uncle  Greorge,  '^and  the  fresh  air  we 
so  much  undervalue,  merely  because,  like  water,  it  is  so  common  ? 
What  would  the  poor  fellows  in  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  have 
given  for  a  single  gulp  ?  or  Tippoo  Sahib  himself,  had  he  been 
there  ? — all  the  riches  of  his  empire,  gold  and  jewels,  and  sceptre 
and  throne ! " 

*<  All  very  true,  I  dare  say,"  continued  Arthur,  in  a  doubtful 
way,  as  if  trying  to  find  a  different  answer ;  "  I  only  wish  it 
could  be  proved." 

"Proved!"  murmured  Julia.  "Why,  Cousin  Arthur,  what 
do  you  mean  ?     Have  you  not  just  proved  it  for  yourself?" 

"Yes;  but " 

"  Arthur!  Arthur,  my  son  I  You  must  watch  yourself!  You 
are  in  danger.  While  professing  to  seek  the  truth,  you  are 
liable  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  adversary,  at  any  moment." 

Arthur  looked  somewhat  abashed  for  an  instant ;  but  be  soon 
recovered  himself.  "  Excuse  me,  dear  mother.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  the  beautiful  truth  in  question ;  I  am  even  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  to  abide  by  it." 

"Ah!" 

«  But " 

"O,  confound  your  buts!"  said  Uncle  George. 

Arthur  laughed  outright;  and  then,  seeing  his  mother  look 
troubled,  he  added,  "  All  I  want  to  say  is^  that  while  I  acknowl- 
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edge  the  truth  of  jour  dedUratioo,  that  our  commonest  bleatiDgs 
are  our  greatest  blessings,  I  onlj  wish  it  could  be  proved  —  in 
some  other  waj ;  for,  when  mj  head  is  aching,  how  am  I  to 
remember  just  then  that  mj  limbs  are  safe,  or  that  m j  neighbor's 
are  not?" 

**  Is  there  anjr  other  waj,  Cousin  Arthur  ? "  whispered  Julia. 
**  What  we  are  readj  to  give  in  exchange  for  something  else  can- 
not be  worth  so  much  in  our  estimation." 

"  Very  fair,  Julia." 

**  But,  my  dear  son,  we  will  not  argue  the  question  further — 
unless  you  desire  to  take  the  other  side  ?" 

*^  I  understand  jon,  dear  mother,"  said  he,  after  musing  awhile ; 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  quite  startling,  he 
added,  **  Tou  are  right,  and  the  truth  can  be  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration, without  going  to  Calcutta  !" 

His  mother  smiled ;  but  her  lip  quivered  as  she  begged  him 
to  continue^  till  he  had  answered  himself.  *^  It  was  in  the 
family,"  she  added ;  ^  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  name  who 
was  ever  willing  to  be  convinced  by  another.  All  were  food  of 
controversy  to  the  last ;  and  all  were  bom  chess-players,  and 
oftentimes  troublesome  logicians." 

This  was  said  pleasantly,  but  with  great  seriousness. 

**  My  proof,  mother,  strikes  me  as  absolutely  conclusive." 

"Well?" 

^  Take  away  our  eyesight,  our  hearing,  or  sense  of  touch, — 
paralyze  our  limbs,  —  deprive  us  of  speech,  —  and  life  itself  be- 
comes comparatively  worthless.  Yet  all  these,  like  air  and 
water,  are  the  commonest  blessings  of  earth.  It  is  not  so  with 
riches  and  power,  with  jewels  and  gold,  nor  with  most  of  the 
things  we  chiefly  desire  and  labor  for,  through  long  lives  of  self- 
denial  and  sorrow  and  strife." 

*"  Are  you  sadsfied,  Arthur?" 

«« Perfectly,  dear  mother." 

**  Well,  then,  having  come  to  your  senses,  let  us  be  thankful." 

**  Dear  mother!" 

•*  Well,  my  dear  son!" 

*^  We  are  always  unthankful,  even  for  oar  greatest  blessings, 
until  they  are  withdrawn,  or  threatened,  are  we  not  ?" 
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"I  think  80." 

'^  It  is  the  last  loaf  we  cling  to^  —  the  last  penny  we  cannot 
bear  to  part  with,  —  the  last  few  minutes  of  life  we  are  most 
thankful  for." 

"  Even  so,  Arthur." 

**  How  strange  !  Think  jou,  dear  mother,  that  the  man  just 
healed  of  his  blindness  remembered  to  thank  the  great  Physician 
for  his  hearing,  —  without  which  he  would  never  have  known  that 
he  was  going  by,  nor  have  heeded  the  trampling  multitude,  —  or 
for  not  being  a  paralytic  ?" 

*^  No,"  said  his  mother ;  ^  and  I  thank  you  with  aU  my  heart 
for  propounding  such  a  question." 

Here  Arthur  looked  at  his  watch,  and  begging  to  be  excused, 
took  leave  with  great  seriousness,  bowing  his  head  and  stepping 
softly,  as  if  stealing  away  from  prayer. 

A  deep  and  long-continued  thoughtfulness  ensued.  Nobody 
felt  inclined  to  talk.  Mr.  Pendleton  had  covered  his  face  with  a 
newspaper,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  for  a  while  but  the  low 
breathing  of  the  sick  man,  and  the  steady,  quick  snapping  of 
Julia's  needles. 

But  soon  afterwards  a  coal  dropped  on  the  fender,  and  Unde 
Greorge  sprang  up,  with  a  look  which  sadly  frightened  Julia,  and 
set  her  aunt  upon  a  still  more  searching  scrutiny. 

^  Elizabeth,"  said  be  at  last,  after  a  brief  inward  struggle,  ^  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  Arthur ;  have  you  any  hope  ?  " 

**  Yes,  brother ;  for  while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope ;  and  it  is 
something  to  find  that  he  drops  in  occasionally  at  one  of  these 
prayer-meetings ;  and  it  may  be  —  O,  my  brother,  it  may  be, 
that  our  prayers  will  be  heard  and  answered,  as  many  others 
have  been  so  clearly  of  late,  and  that  my  poor  boy  may  be 
brought  to  pray  for  himself." 

**  I  hope  so,  dear  Elizabeth.  God  grant  that  tfour  prayers 
may  be  heard  !" 

"  And  why  not  yours,  my  brother  ?" 

^  Because "  hut  glancing  at  Julia,  he  stopped ;  and  then, 

after  a  short  pause,  continued,  as  if  a  newer  thought  hadt  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  or  that  he  preferred  leaving  what  he 
had  to  say  to  his  sister  till  they  were  alone  together.     **  We  ara 
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80  liable  to  be  led  away  by  our  wishes,  dear  Elicabeth — so  liable 
to  delusion — oar  hearts  are  so  deceitful,  that  I  sometimes  trem- 
ble for  the  worthiest  and  lowliest  of  all  the  Christians  about  me.** 

<<  It  is  well  we  should,  my  brother.  The  greater  our  progress, 
the  less  likely  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves.  We  are  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

^  With  fear,  sister  1  Are  we  not  assured  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear?** 

^  A  slavish  fear, — a  cowardly  terror,  we  are  not  alk>wed  to 
feel ;  but,  with  perfect  love,  we  may  have  a  wholesome  awe, — a 
continual  dread  of  our  Father's  displeasure,  if  we  step  aside, 
even  for  a  moment." 

Here  Julia  stole  away,  as  if  she  understood  the  secret  purpose 
of  her  aunt,  or  had  received  a  signal. 

The  door  was  hardly  shut,  when  Mrs.  Maynard  went  up  to 
the  sofa,  and  taking  the  hand  of  her  brother,  and  looking  at  him 
steadfastly,  said,  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and  in  her  lowest 
tone,  ^  Dear  Greorge,  I  have  long  waited  for  this ;  I  have  been 
watching  day  aAer  day,  and  week  afler  week,  for  the  symptoms 
I  now  see." 

Her  brother  turned  away  to  avoid  her  look ;  but  he  trembled, 
and  his  forehead  flushed. 

*^  And  I  am  now  satisfied." 

<«.Sbh'#/e<^  Elizabeth  I" 

**  Even  so ;  and  when  I  say,  as  I  do  now,  *  How  is  it  with  thee, 
my  brother?'  I  am  sure  that  you  wiU  understand  me,  and  be- 
lieve at  once  that  I  see  what  yon  are  laboring  night  and  day  to 
hide  from  us." 

The  paper  rustled  in  his  hands. 

''Well,  sister,  what  do  you  see?  What  is  it  I  am  trying  to 
hide  from  you?"  said  her  brother,  without  looking  at  her. 
**  What  is  it  you  have  so  lately  discovered  ?  " 

**  My  dear  brother,  you  frighten  me.  The  trouble  is  deeper 
than  we  have  supposed.  Our  children  have  been  watching  me, 
while  I  have  been  watching  you ;  and,  while  they  share  in  my 
uneasiness,  —  finding  their  uncle  so  unlike  himself,  and  growing 
more  and  more  unlike  every  day,  —  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
truth." 
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"  And  what  is  the  troth,  I  pray  jou  ?"  said  the  sick  man,  his 
broad  chest  heaving,  and  his  whole  bodj  trembling,  as  he  flung 
awaj  from  the  caressing  hand  of  that  beloved  sister,  and  some- 
thing like  a  sob  escaped  him,  and  then  threw  up  his  arms  wildlj 
into  the  air. 

*'  O,  mj  brother !  my  poor  brother  I  For  trouble  of  mind  like 
jours,  for  the  helpless  and  the  hopeless,  there  can  be  no  relief, 
no  comfort,  but  in  prajer.  Onlj  bj  waiting  upon  God,  my 
brother,  can  we  hope  for  consolation  ! " 

At  these  words,  her  brother  turned  toward  her,  with  a  pale, 
agitated  countenance,  and  said,  in  a  low,  rasping,  huskj  voice, 
that  filled  her  with  a  mysterious  terror,  —  **  Manj  are  thej  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  waiting  on  God,  in  prajer,  while  thej 
are  onlj  waiting  far  him,  sister.'* 

**  Undoubtedl J,  mj  dear  brother,  but ** 

**  Fools  !  and  self-deceivers  !  Do  thej  not  know,  will  thej 
neirer  understand,  that  whatever  God  requires  of  man  to  do  for 
himself,  no  other  being,  not  even  God  himself,  can,  or  will  do 
for  him  ?" 

Elizabeth  was  awe-struck.  Never  in  all  her  life  had  the  voice 
of  her  brother  sounded  so  strangelj,  so  despairinglj  to  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  in  it  something  of  that  crj — of  that  exceed- 
ing great  and  bitter  crj,  which  was  heard  from  Esau,  when  he 
had  been  spoiled  of  his  birthright  bj  a  brother,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  wept 

^  In  the  name  of  our  heavenl j  Father,  George !  what  is  the 
dreadful  secret  ?  What  have  we  to  fear  ?  Will  jou  not  tell  me  ?*" 

''What  have  we  to  fear,  sister!  EverjthingI  I  have  lost 
all  hope!" 

"  What  do  JOU  mean,  brother  ?  " 

"*  You  will  drive  me  mad,  Elizabeth,  if  jou  persist  I  I  am 
weary  of  life ** 

*'You  cannot  mean  what  jou  saj!  Tour  long  and  txjing 
sickness,  mj  dear  brother,  has  enfeebled  jou,  and  jou  mistake 
shadows  for  mountains.** 

''  Visions  and  shadows  both ;  and  I  dream  dreams  — and  such 
dreams !  Thej  scare  me  I  O,  mj  dear  sister  I  **  catching  both 
of  her  hands  oonvulsivelj  to  his  heart 
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**  Once  more,  my  brother,  I  must  aak  joo  what  joa  mean  by 
saying  you  have  lost  all  hope?" 

^  Very  well,  then,"  —  lifting  himself  up  from  the  sofi^  and  fiic- 
ing  her  with  a  ghastly  quietness  of  manner  that  left  her  speech- 
less.    ^  If  you  must  know,  you  shall,  — we  are  ruined  I" 

Elizabeth  grew  very  pale. 

^  Absolutely  ruined  I  And  I  have  lost,  not  only  all  hope  in 
man,  but  all  trust  in  God  1 " 

Amazed  and  overwhelmed,  and  filled  with  consternation,  his 
poor  sister  slipped  down  upon  her  knees,  and  coyering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  ap- 
peared to  be  praying  for  her  brother. 

By  and  by  she  looked  up ;  and  then  she  rose,  and,  with  a 
smile  that  brought  the  tears  into  her  brother's  eyes,  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead  and  lips,  and  then  added,  **  Be  comforted,  my 
poor  brother  I  be  of  good  cheer !  There  is  one  who  hath  prom- 
ised never  to  leave,  nor  forsake  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him ; 
and  knowing  my  brother,  as  I  do,  I  have  no  fear,  whatever  he 
may  now  say  or  think,  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
truHt  at  a  time  like  this.  And  therefore  do  I  say  again, — be 
oomfortetl ! " 

**  huty  my  poor  sister,  yoii  do  not  know  the  worst ;  you  have 
no  idea  of  my  sufferings,  chiefly  ou  your  account,  and  on  account 
of  tlie  dear  children." 

^  There  spoke  my  dear  brother  once  more  ! " 

**  For  two  whole  months,"  he  gasped  out,  **  I  have  been  look- 
ing, ilay  afbir  day,  for  my  death-warrant  I "  and  saying  this,  he 
fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  speechless  and  motionless. 

""George!— brother  I  — Merciful  God!  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Julia! — Arthur!  help!  help!"  and  she  sprang  for  the  bell- 
ropo ;  aiid  then  recollecting  herself,  turned  tlie  key,  and  seizing 
a  tumbler  of  ice-water,  sprinkled  it  over  his  face,  while  he  lay 
gapping  for  breath,  and  growing  blue  about  the  mouth,  and  shiv- 
ering all  over.  But  signs  of  returning  hfe  soon  appeared  ;  and 
wheu  the  kx>kcd  into  his  ejesj  the  wildness  that  had  so  troubled 
and  frightened  her  a  few  minutes  before,  had  vanished,  and  he 
lay  before  her  now,  weak  and  submissive,  and  patient  as  a  sick 
child. 
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How  thankful  was  the  poor  sister  that  she  had  not  called  for 
help  from  abroad  !  that  no  stranger  had  been  present  to  hear  the 
awful  words,  which,  though  prompted  by  delirium,  as  she  thought, 
had  thrilled  her  very  blood  with  horror. 

Here,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  mystery  solved ;  but  a  part 
only.  And  who  should  say  how  much  more  might  remain  be- 
hind, to  overwhelm  her  at  a  future  day  ?     God  help  her ! 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

• 

Another  week  has  gone  bj,  and  great  changes  are  in  con- 
templation. What  they  are,  nobody  knows  but  the  brother  and 
sister,  who  spend  most  of  their  time  together  in  the  examination 
of  old  papers,  and  weather-worn  letters,  most  of  which  are  de- 
stroyed, while  others  are  filed  away,  and  labelled  with  the  great- 
est care. 

Mr.  Pendleton  is  better  and  stronger ;  and  the  look  of  dis- 
couragement and  self-distrust,  which  so  troubled  Mrs.  Maynard, 
has  given  way  to  something  worthier  and  more  hopeful — an  ex* 
pression  of  settled  purpose,  and  patient  forecast. 

Julia  and  Arthur,  too,  are  both  busy ;  and  though  unacquainted 
with  the  plans  of  dear  Uncle  Greorge,  are  so  thankful  to  find  him 
growing  better,  day  by  day,  and  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  something,  —  it  matters  little  what,  —  anything  were  better 
than  the  weary  listlessness  and  helplessness  they  had  seen  so 
much  of,  month  after  month,  that  they  no  longer  watch  him  as 
they  did,  nor  trouble  themselves  about  his  breathing,  or  the  stead- 
fastness of  his  look  into  the  fire,  when  they  are  sitting  together  in 
silence  after  dinner ;  nor  about  the  play  of  his  fingers  upon  the 
table  or  chair,  when  he  is  left  long  to  himself.  They  are  even 
getting  reconciled  to  the  smell  of  burnt  paper ;  and  do  not  much 
mind  being  lefl  by  themselves,  and  kept  in  the  dark,  while  the 
brother  and  sister  have  long  consultations  together,  every  day 
of  their  lives,  and  a  stately,  solemn,  gray-headed  legal  adviser 
comes  and  goes  without  ceremony,  always  looking  more  and  more 
thoughtful  and  troubled  every  time  he  goes  away. 

*'  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  "  said  Julia  to  Arthur,  as  they  were 
sitting  together,  long  after  the   usual  hour  of  l)edtime,  waiting 
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for  Mrs.  Maynard.  "  Inhere  roust  be  something  very  serious,  to 
keep  Aunt  Elizabeth  up  to  so  late  an  hour." 

^  I  wish  I  knew/'  said  Arthur,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  light  with  a  book,  which  he  had  held 
open  for  a  whole  hour,  without  having  understood  a  paragraph, 
watching  the  play  of  Julia's  beautiful  countenance  unobserved, 
and  wondering  at  himself  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
humdrum,  sleepy  way  of  passing  his  time.  ^  I  really  do  wish  I 
knew,"  he  repeated.  *^I  am  not  curious  about  other  people's 
afiairs ;  I  am  not  apprehensive,  as  you  know,  Julia ;  and  I  am 
not  inquisitive." 

Julia  smiled. 

"  By  nature,  I  mean,  of  course.  I  am  too  indolent,  or  perhaps 
I  had  better  say,  too  lazy ;  but  I  defy  any  human  being  not  to 
become  a  little  anxious,  when  there  is  so  much  of  whispering,  and 
telegraphing,  and  beckoning,  ail  about  him  ;  with  the  slow,  cau- 
tious opening  and  shutting  of  doors  unexpectedly,  and  shadows 
creeping  through  the  passage-ways ;  and  faces  looking  out,  and 
signals  given,  and  whispers  interchanged  between  Peter  and 
Jerry  and  Bessie,  twenty  times  a  day ;  and  that  old,  stately, 
gray-headed  lawyer  going  in  and  out,  so  quietly  and  soflly,  at  all 
hours,  just  as  if  he  had  the  run  of  the  house." 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  know  whatever  your  dear  mother 
may  think  we  ought  to  know  —  all  in  due  time ;  but  Arthur, 
how  are  they  getting  along  up  at  the  house  ?  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  this  hotel-life,  and  long  to  be  under  our  own  roof  once  more." 

Arthur  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  but  made  no  reply. 

^  You  have  been  up  there  to-day,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^*No,  Julia.  I  am  tired  of  going  there.  To  tell  yon  the 
truth,  I  do  not  half  like  their  movements ;  I  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing has  been  done  for  the  last  three  weeks." 

"  Indeed ! " 

**  And  what  is  more,  I  have  an  idea  that  there  must  be  some 
hindrance  in  the  way ;  and  that  one  cause  of  the  trouble  we  have 
had  with  poor  Uncle  George,  is  the  delay  in  finishing  that  con- 
founded house,  the  weather  being  so  unfavorable.  I  do  not  won- 
der you  arc  sick  of  hotels ;  but  I  wonder  more  that  mother  does 
not  insist  on  going  at  once  into  private  lodgings,  if  the  house 
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cannot  be  made  endurable,  without  further  delay.  Nobody 
thinks  more  highly  of  the  St.  Nicholas  than  I  do,  and  I  could 
get  along  very  well  here,  by  myself." 

^  And  without  me ! "  said  Julia ;  and  a  pleasant  smile  played 
for  a  moment,  like  inward  light,  over  her  whole  countenance. 

^  Yes,  Julia  ;  and  without  mother,  and  without  Uncle  Greorge ; 
for  you  are  all  three  domesticated,  and  must  have  a  home,  —  a 
home  that  belongs  to  you,  —  while  I  can  live  anywhere,  and  al- 
most anyhow,  afler  the  rough  and  tumble  of  so  many  years.  By 
the  way  though,  Julia,  isn't  it  very  strange  that  Uncle  Greorge, 
of  all  people  on  earth,  should  have  had  to  dicker  with  that  chaf- 
fering Aunt  Marie,  as  they  call  her,  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  till  the  title  liad  to  be  investigated,  after  what  hap- 
pened here  the  first  morning  we  ever  saw  her  ?  ** 

*^  Rather  strange,  I  confess  ;  but  we  knew  the  family  abroad, 
many  years  ago ;  and  I  have  some  recollection  of  meeting  her 
at  one  of  the  cheap  watering-places  that  abound  along  the 
English  coast,  —  Ramsgate,  or  Margate,  or  Broadstairs,  I  forget 
which." 

"  O,  that  explains  it ;  for  she  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  it 
appears,  and  talks  about  you,  as  if  you  had  been  playfellows  in 
your  childhood,  or  gone  to  school  together." 

Julia  could  not  help  laughing ;  and  Arthur  thought  she  had 
never  looked  so  handsome  —  Ah  ! 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  as  they  both  turned  to  see  who  it 
was,  a  beckoning  hand  appeared,  and  the  name  of  Julia  was  ut- 
tered in  a  whisper. 

Somewhat  startled,  Julia  did  not  instantly  recognize  the  voice, 
though  she  went  to  the  door. 

**  Your  uncle  wants  to  see  you  immediately ;  run  up  to  him, 
and  I  will  wait  for  you  here,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  entering  on 
tiptoe,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  silence,  as  Julia  hurried 
up  the  stairs. 

Arthur  turned  to  speak  to  her,  and  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  Uncle  George,  when,  struck  by  her  uncommon  seriousness, 
and  great  paleness,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  sat  looking  at  her 
in  breathless  expectation,  while  his  mother  had  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door,  and  seemed  to  be  listening.     It  was  near  mid- 
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night,  and  still  there  seemed  to  be  no  prefMiration  for  bed.  What 
could  be  the  matter  ?  What  new  mystery  was  gathering  about 
their  way?  And  why,  of  all  women  olive,  should  that  dear 
mother,  who  hated  all  sorts  of  managing,  and  manoeuvring,  and 
whispering,  and  hitherto  would  have  no  more  been  guilty  of  it, 
in  Her  openness  and  womanly  self-respect,  than  she  would  have 
listened  at  a  chamber-door  in  passing,  or  have  read  an  open  let- 
ter lying  in  her  way,  -^  why  should  she  be  wandering  about  the 
house  like  a  spirit,  and  making  signs  through  a  half-open  door, 
in  the  dead  of  night  ?  Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  Julia 
reappeared,  and,  without  speaking,  hurried  into  her  little  dress- 
ing-room, and  aAer  rummaging  there  awhile,  came  back  with  her 
little  net  purse  and  a  portfolio  in  her  hand,  looking  troubled 
and  anxious,  and  was  about  returning  to  her  uncle's  room  ; 
when,  just  as  her  hand  touched  the  lock  of  the  door,  Mrs.  May- 
nard  inquired  if  she  was  wanted  up  stairs. 

"  No,  I  believe  not,"  said  Julia ;  "  what  Uncle  Greorge  desires 
to  say  to  me,  I  think  from  what  has  already  happened,  he  means 
to  be  confidential  for  the  present." 

Saying  this,  and  throwing  the  end  of  her  shawl  over  the  port- 
folio she  carried,  as  if  to  hide  it  even  from  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Arthur,  she  lefl  the  room,  with  a  light,  hurried  step,  leaving  her 
Aunt  Elizabeth  looking  af^er  her  in  blank  astonishment,  and  her 
Cousin  Arthur  watching  his  mother's  countenance,  and  waiting 
for  her  to  speak  first. 

On  returning  to  the  room  of  Uncle  George,  Julia  found  him 
standing  bolt  upright,  just  within  the  door,  as  if  expecting  some- 
body else  to  ap]>ear. 

'*  Come  in,  Julia,**  said  he,  taking  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
turning  the  key  of  the  door  very  slowly  and  cautiously;  '^be 
seated,  my  love,  —  come  nearer  the  fire,"  lowering  his  voice,  and 
glancing  at  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  —  ^  hush  !  do  yon  hear  any- 
thing?" 

^  Nothing,"  said  Julia.  ^  Tou  will  find  the  notes  yon  inquired 
about  in  this  little  purse." 

^  Are  they  all  there,  Julia  ?  " 

^  All,  I  believe ;  though  I  have  brought  my  portfolio,  to  see  if 
by  any  chance  one  might  have  been  left  behind  or  overiooked.** 
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Mr.  Pendleton  grew  paler  and  paler;  breathing  more  and 
more  laboriously,  as  he  fiimbled  at  the  clasp,  with  hands  that 
shook  80  as  to  frighten  the  poor  child. 

^Open  it  for  me,  Julia,  —  I  am  very  weak  and  foolish ;  but 
my  mind  is  made  up." 

^  There  !  "  said  she  at  last ;  ^  there  they  are,  I  believe,  just 

as  they  came  into  my  hands  after  the just  as  I  saw  them 

last.- 

**  I  understand  you,  Julia,"  taking  the  notes,  almost  snatching 
them,  indeed,  from  her  hand, as  it  lay  in  her  lap;  <*one  —  two — 
three  —  four  —  five;  only  five,  Julia?  What  has  become  of 
the  others  ?  And  the  largest  of  all,  the  fifty-pound  note  ?  Too 
do  not  answer  me,  Julia  —  dear  Julia  —  but  I  must  know.  It 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  my  poor  child !  Have  yon "  — 
hesitating,  and  fastening  his  large  eyes  on  the  door,  with  a  look 
of  gk>omy  determination  —  "^  Have  you  parted  with  it,  Julia  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering,  Julia  had  opened  her  portfolio,  and  after 
a  little  rummaging  she  found  three  more  notes,  which  her  uncle 
seized  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  her. 

"-  Five,  six,  seven,  Julia,"  —  said  her  uncle,  counting  them  over 
hurriedly,  and  crushing  them  together  in  his  hand,  —  ^  you  must 
have  had  more ;  what  have  you  done  with  them  ?  Tell  me,  I 
beseech  you, —  have  no  conoealraent,  —  or  you  may  bring  upon 
all  our  heads  a  swift  and  overwhelming  retribution  ! " 

**  Retribution,  Uncle  George  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Julia,  retribution  ;  for  he  that  sows  the  wind  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind !  Once  more,  I  ask  you,  have  you  passed  any  of 
these  notes?  —  don*t  be  frightened,  my  love.  Tou  think  I  am 
wandering;  I  wish  I  were." 

^I  will  answer  you,  dear  uncle.  I  have  not  passed  any  of 
them." 

•*  Grod  bless  you,  my  child." 

**  I  have  not  even  offered  to  pass  one  since  that  evening  when 
the  smallest  I  had  about  me  —  a  twenty,  I  believe  —  wa9  refused 
at  the  bar,  and  I  exchanged  it  for  gold." 

^  Refused !  O,  I  remember.  And  now,  dearest  child,  as  you 
have  neither  passed  them,  nor  offered  to  pass  them,  let  me  know, 
I  beseech  you,  just  what  you  have  done  with  them.     I  have  my 
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suspicions,  —  I  know  well  how  these  came  back  into  jour  posses- 
sion/'—  shuddering  —  ^but  I  must  know  fh>m  jour  own  lips 
where  the  largest  is,  and  the  two  missing  twenties  ?** 

^  Dear  uncle,  forgive  roe  ;  but  as  jou  alreadj  know  so  much, 
and  as  the  secret  cannot  be  kept  much  longer,  I  must  tell  joo 
everything." 

"  There's  a  brave  girl ! " 

"'  Nearlj  two  months  ago  I  received  a  mjsterious  note  from 
poor  Charles,  and  in  mj  replj,  through  an  appointed  channel,  I 
enclosed  the  fiftj-pound  note  and  two  of  the  twenties." 

A  half-smothered  groan  escaped  from  her  uncle's  ashj  lips 
as  he  sprang  up,  and  running  his  eje  over  the  notes  once  more, 
gave  them  a  twist,  crushed  them  together,  and  flung  them  into 
the  fire. 

Julia  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  as  she  started  up  and 
tried  to  save  them,  but  she  was  too  late ;  a  sudden  flash,  and  thej 
were  swept  off*,  all  blazing,  up  the  chimney ;  and  when  she  turned 
to  see  if  her  uncle  had  really  gone  mad  upon  the  spot,  she  found 
him  upon  his  knees,  with  his  face  buried  in  the  sofa-pillows ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  awful  stillness  of  the  room,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  sound  of  smothered  sobbing,  and  low 
murmuring  and  supplication. 

'^  God  bless  you,  dear  Julia !  Grod  forever  bless  you  ! "  said  her 
uncle,  rising  from  prayer,  and  lifting  his  locked  hands  high  np 
over  her  bowed  head.  ^  Leave  me  now,  it  is  very  late ;  say 
nothing,  not  one  word  of  all  this,  to  any  living  creature,  I  be- 
seech you  ;  not  even  to  your  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  will  know 
everythincr  at  a  proper  time.     Good-nighL" 

Julia  had  reached  the  door,  when  she  was  arrested  by  another 
brief  question. 

"  Where  was  your  brother  at  the  time  he  wrote  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  insist,  dear  uncle,  — " 

^  No,  I  do  not  insist,  my  love ;  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
whether  he  received  your  letter  in  reply  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  cannot*     I  have  not  heard  from  him  since." 

^  Have  you  any  sure  way  of  communication  with  him  now  ?" 

'*  Nothing  certain,  till  I  hear  again  ;  though  perhaps  a  letter 
might  reach  him  through  the  channel  he  first  mentioned." 
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"  Stop,  stay,  there  is  another  question  I  would  ask ;  but  you 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  may." 

*<  Well,  then,  if  your  letter  with  the  notes  did  not  reach  him, 
do  you  know  whether  it  would  go  to  our  General  Post-Office  at 
Washington,  or  to  a  foreign  post-office  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  sure.  It  would  be  likely  to  follow  him  over 
sea,  I  think." 

^  Well,  then,  Julia,"  continued  her  uncle,  after  musing  awhile, 
**  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  till  we  know  more.  Mean- 
while, write  your  brother  immediately,  and  write  several  times, 
and  tell  him  not  to  make  use  of  the  notes  you  sent  him,  tmder 
any  circttmstances  ;  and,  in  fact,  you  may  as  well  beg  him  to  de- 
stroy them  at  once,  and  say  you  do  so  at  my  desire." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Uncle  Greorge  ;  you  frighten  me." 

'*  I  cannot  stop  to  explain  the  dreadful  mystery  now,  my  dear 
Julia  ;  but  you  saw  me  bum  a  handful  of  these  notes  before  your 
&ce  not  five  minutes  ago ;  and  you  know  enough  of  me,  however 
much  I  may  have  changed  of  late,  enfeebled  as  I  have  been  by 
sickness  and  threatened  death,  and  literally  haunted  with  spectres 
and  phantoms  and  hobgoblins  night  and  day,  enough,  I  am  sure, 
my  dear  child,  to  believe,  notwithstanding  appearances,  that  I  am 
still  in  my  right  mind,  and  that  I  had  good  reasons  for  what  I 
did." 

Julia  grew  faint  and  pale ;  but  the  look  interchanged  between 
her  unde  and  herself  as  he  opened  the  door  to  her,  showed  that 
she  understood  him,  without  another  word  of  explanation.  But 
although  she  said  nothing,  and  asked  no  questions,  it  was  alto- 
gether impossible  for  her  not  to  think,  until,  as  she  entered  the 
room  below,  where  she  found  her  uunt  and  cousin  sitting  together 
in  dead  silence  —  Arthur  leaning  upon  his  mother's  shoulder,  and 
the  mother  holding  him  fast  by  the  hand,  and  both  gazing  into 
the  fire  —  she  was  half  inclined  to  throw  herself  into  her  Aunt 
Elizabeth's  arms,  and  ask  to  have  the  fearful  mystery  cleared  up, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  herself.  And  then  she 
thought  of  her  brother,  and  a  dark  portentous  foreshadowing  fell 
upoa  her,  with  a  shuddering  sense  of  impending  calamity,  not  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  of  utter  helplessness  and  coming  woe. 
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^Sit  down,  dear  Julia,"  said  her  aunt,  as  she  entered  and 
stood  bv  the  fire,  looking  first  at  her  aunt  and  then  at  Arthur, 
as  if  undetermined  whether  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  or  to  linger 
awhile  in  that  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  atmosphere,  in 
the  hope  that  something  might  be  said  by  her  Aunt  Elizabeth,  or 
by  Arthur,  to  comfort  her.  *'  Late  as  it  is,  we  had  better  sit  up 
awhile  ;  for,  judging  by  your  looks,  and  by  my  experience  for 
the  last  fortnight,  we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  sleep  if  we  go  to 
bed." 

A  mournful,  patient  smile  was  the  only  answer  Julia  could 
trust  herself  to  make ;  but  she  stole  round  to  the  other  side  of 
her  aunt,  and  took  the  other  hand  into  both  of  hers,  and  bowing 
her  face  upon  it,  in  speechless  and  helpless  expectation,  waited 
for  the  word  of  comfort  she  so  much  wanted. 

Ailer  a  long  and  almost  painful  silence,  followed  by  a  brief 
struggle,  Mrs.  Maynard  drew  toward  her  the  large  Bible  tliat 
always  lay  within  reach  upon  a  work-table  in  the  comer,  and 
opening  at  the  seventy-seventh  psalm,  pushed  it  in  front  of 
Arthur,  as  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  something  else,  and  asked 
him  to  read  it  for  them. 

When  he  had  finished,  there  was  another  long  silence,  and  a 
sound  of  low  breathing  and  whispering,  so  that  even  Arthur  be- 
gan to  feel  oppressed  and  troubled  ;  and  while  the  deep,  calm  seri- 
ousness of  his  dear  mother  set  him  thinking  at  large  of  the  past, 
when  his  father  was  alive,  and  music,  and  the  reading  of  a  psalm, 
and  wise-hearted  conversation  were  always  a  part  of  their  evening 
exercise  in  the  sick-chamber,  the  sadness  of  poor  Julia,  and  the 
expression  of  unutterable  woe  in  her  unchanging  eyes  and  parted 
lips,  filled  him  with  a  vague  terror.  It  was  clear  to  him,  as  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  that  she  was  longing  to  ask  a  question, 
but  afraid  to  open  her  mouth,  lest  her  voice  might  break  forth  into 
sobbing ;  for  she  seemed  ready  to  cry  out  with  old  Lear,  —  ^  not 
there  !  not  there  I  for  that  way  madness  lies ! "  —  whenever  the 
thought  presented  itself —  whatever  it  was — a  thought  she  would 
sooner  die  than  breathe  aloud.  Meanwhile  a  hot  flush  had  passed 
over  her  forehead,  while  Arthur  was  watching  her ;  and  he  saw 
his  mother  look  at  her,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  silent  inward  struggle 
she  felt,  in  the  continual  change  of  her  position,  as  the  poor  child 
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nettled  closer  and  closer  to  her,  —  trying  to  hide  her  face  and 
conceal  her  agitation. 

**  My  dear  children,"  said  the  mother  at  last,  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  and  dropping  a  tear  upon  Julia's,  from  her  uplifted  eyes,  ^  it 
is  high  time  for  you  to  know  something  of  what  has  happened. 
You  have  hoth  wondered  at  the  hehavior  of  your  unde, — at  the 
strange  thoughtfulness  you  saw,  and  the  stranger  forgetfulness  of 
ererybody  and  everything  before  he  was  hurt.  I  have  heard 
you  both  speak  of  it  more  than  once,  and  I  have  been  watching 
him  ever  since  my  arrival  here,  to  find  out  the  real  cause,  until  I 
oame  to  the  conclusion,  about  a  week  ago,  that  the  trouble  waa 
in  his  mind.** 

«  Yes,  mother.** 

**  He  had  never  had  any  secrets  from  me  before ;  and  never 
in  all  his  life  had  he  appeared  to  shrink  from  any  questioning  ot 
mine,  so  that  I  knew  there  must  be  something  very  serious,  — 
overwhelming,  perhaps,  to  a  sick  man  oppressed  with  care,  — 
aomething,  whatever  it  was,  which  needed  probing  to  the  bottom- 
To  see  my  poor  brother,  —  a  man  of  sudi  high  principle  and 
k>ftT  purposes,  with  such  a  giant  will,  with  such  strength  oe 
Blind,  and  such  a  large  experience  in  the  trials  and  Ticissitudes 
of  lifo :  a  religious  man,  too,  acquainted  with  hb  own  heart,  and 
knowing  whither  to  go  for  consolation,  —  to  see  sach  a  man  gi%^ 
ing  way  altoi^ether,  and  at  once,  under  the  pressure  of  a  mysteri- 
ous grief, — K»ing  his  appetite  and  sleep,  and  growing  peevish 
and  querulous  and  gloomy,  —  taking  no  interest  in  oar  oomforl 
or  companioai^ip,  and  refusing  to  seek  relief  where  relief  only 
eoaki  bi?  found  —  in  prayer,  and  patient,  hopeful  trust;  —  O, 
Ke«iv«nly  Father !  how  shall  I  thank  thee  for  thy  goodness,  in 
slH>wing  me  the  dmidtful  conditioa  of  that  beloved  brother,  before 
il  was  too  late !  IX>  rou  know,  dear  chikiren.  that  af^  wkai 
ka»  happened*  1  do  not  believe  mv  poor  brother  would  erer  huTe 
VHH  hb  bed.  if  1  had  been  kept  awmr  much  loi^ger«  or  if  I  had 
not  wHM^Wd  with  Kim  night  and  day,  till  he  wns  persuaded  lo 
lell  Me  what  his  tn>ublei»  were«  what  had  happened,  and  what  he 
fWnf^  and  then  K^  cu$4  the  bonkn  upon  the  Lc«d.  You  are 
n»K«i««hed»  JtthA« — and  yv^u,  Kx\  Arthur;  I  can  see  it  in  your 
eyYt» ;  and  1  daiv  »y  that  Kxh  of  t>>u  are  uundering  why  a 
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religious  man  should  not  always  cast  his  burdens  upon  the  Lord, 

—  why  it  should  ever  be  needful  to  remind  him  of  prayer,  and 
of  God's  faithfulness  and  love." 

"  Yes,  mother,  you  are  right,"  said  Arthur.  "  Nothing  has 
ever  troubled  me  so  much  —  and  I  can  answer  for  Julia,  too,  I 
think — as  to  see  such  a  man,  a  declared  follower  of  the  meek 

and  lowly  Jesus,  a  church-member,  giving  way  to 1  may  as 

well  say  it,  perhaps,  dear  mother,  as  think  it,  —  giving  way 
to  despair ;  breaking  up  all  at  once ;  and  just  when  hope  was 
most  needed,  abandoning  all  hope " 

"  Well,  my  dear  children,  —  but  this  you  are  never  to  mention 
while  you  breathe,  —  having  known  your  dear  uncle  so  many 
years,  not  only  by  reputation,  but  personally,  as  a  religious  man, 
truly  humble  and  pious,  a  devout  and  cheerful  Christian,  and 
not  a  sad,  or  mournful,  or  complaining  Ciiristian,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  should  be  greatly  perplexed  by  such  behavior,  and 
greatly  troubled ;  but  when  I  have  told  you  more,  —  and  it  is  this 
I  would  not  have  you  mention  while  you  live,  out  of  the  family,  — 
you  will  not  wonder  so  much,  and  may,  perhaps,  find  some  little 
excuse  for  hira." 

^  Yes,  mother ;  and  I  am  doubly  anxious  to  find  that  excuse, 
or  to  find  anything  like  a  reason  for  such  a  departure  in  Uncle 
George  from  all  the  distinguishing  habits  of  his  life.  Heretofore, 
when  everybody  else  would  be  downhearted,  and  ready  to  give 
up,  —  even  my  dear  father  at  one  time,  you  know,  when  every- 
thing went  wrong  for  a  while,  and  he  thought  we  were  beggared, 

—  there  was  nobody  on  earth  to  whom  we  could  go  with  such  a 
certainty  of  being  always  cheered  and  comforted,  as  to  Uncle 
George.  How  often,  too,  have  I  heard  him  say,  that  if  religion 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  unbelieving,  it  must  be  by  cheerful* 
ness  —  by  bearing  up  against  sorrow  and  trial,  disappointed  hopes 
and  bereavement,  as  the  world's  people  do  not,  and  cannot.  We 
may  get  along  pretty  well  without  religion,  he  used  to  say,  so 
long  as  we  have  nothing  to  trouble  us  ;  but  if  we  desire  to  know 
what  religion  is  good  for,  and  what  our  heavenly  Fatlier's  love 
is  worth,  we  must  be  persuaded  to  go  to  him ;  and  this  we  never 
do  so  long  as  we  can  help  it ;  in  other  words,  we  never  do  so,  till 
we  have  lost  all  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  and  must 
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go  to  him  for  strength  and  consolation.  Why,  Julia,  don*t  jou 
remember  the  last  evening  we  spent  together,  before  Charles  went 
off  to  California  ?  What  I  have  just  been  saying  is  bat  the  sub- 
stance of  all  he  said  to  us  then.  We  need  to  be  troubled  —  we 
must  be  tried,  or  we  forget  ourselves,  and  forget  God.  And  I 
heheve  it/' 

His  mother  lifted  his  hand  to  her  lips,  without  speaking ;  but 
another  tear  fell  upon  Julia's  forehead. 

"  What  can  they  know  of  rest,  who  have  never  been  wearied, 
aunt?"  whispered  Julia ;  "or  they  of  consolation,  who  have  not 
been  afflicted?'' 

"  Of  course,  dear  mother,  Uncle  Greorge  has  other  troubles ; 
but  if  we  were  all  beggars,  I  cannot  see  how  that  would  justify 
such  entire  self-abandonment  in  a  man  of  his  character,  much  less 
in  a  follower  of  Him,  who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  for- 
sake them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

" '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,'  my  son." 

**  Yes,  dear  aunt,"  whispered  Julia ;  "  *  and  when  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  forsake  thee,'"  her  voice  trembled,  "'then  will 
the  Lord  take  thee  up.' " 

"  But  I  interrupted  you,  dear  mother.  Please  finish  what  you 
had  to  say." 

"  I  will.  But,  first,  a  word  or  two  upon  what  you  have  just 
mentioned.  Your  uncle  has  met  with  heavy  losses  ;  and  worse 
yet,  he  has  been  cruelly  entrapped,  and  wronged,  and  betrayed 
*  by  a  familiar  friend,'  in  some  way,  I  know  not  how ;  and  but 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  might  have  had  his  character  blasted  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  incapable  of  explanation 
without  proof,  and  the  proof  was  beyond  his  reach." 

Julia  hid  her  face,  with  a  slight  shudder.  She  durst  not  speak, 
nor  breathe,  nor  even  look  up,  in  the  dread  of  what  might  bo 
coming  at  last. 

"  To  be  beggared,  Arthur,  we  could  bear,  I  trust,  with  some 
degree  of  composure ;  but  to  have  your  uncle  disgraced,  —  no 
matter  how,  —  to  have  him  looked  upon  as  a  sharper " 

**  A  sharper !     Uncle  Greorge  a  sharper  ! " 

"  Or  if  not  a  sharper,  at  least  as  a  crafty  and  cold-hearted,  if 
not  a  dishonest  man ;  thai,  I  am  afraid,  we  should  have  all  found 
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hard  to  bear.  But  with  all  this,  and  just  when  there  seemed  to 
be  no  hope,  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  my  poor  brother  had 
no  place  of  refuge  on  earth,  all  at  once  he  began  to  have  doubts 
of  a  most  alarming  character,  which  threatened  to  drive  him 
crazy." 

"  What  were  they,  mother?  Your  look  frightens  me." 
'^  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,  my  dear  children ;  but  that 
you  may  both  understand  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature,  — 
the  craft  and  power  of  the  Adversary,  and  where  our  strength 
lies  in  the  day  of  trouble,  —  I  dare  not  withhold  the  truth.  Your 
Uncle  George  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  I  came  on  ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  talked  with  his 
physicians,  who  saw  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his  injury  to  confine 
him  so  long  to  his  bed,  that  I  began  to  suspect,  as  I  have  told 
you  already,  that  the  trouble  was  in  his  mind.  As  soon  as  I  felt 
satisfied,  I  charged  him  with  it ;  and  afler  a  long  and  frightful 
struggle,  he  yielded  to  my  tears  and  prayers,  and  acknowledged 
the  truth.     And,  now,  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  " 

'^  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Julia,  in  a  faint  voice,  while  her  heart 
contradicted  her  words,  and  her  look  almost  betrayed  her  mis- 
givings. 

**  Nor  I,"  added  Arthur,  **  I  am  all  at  sea,  mother." 
^  The  last  thing  in  the  world,  perhaps,  that  either  of  you  would 
have  thought  of.     He   had   begun  to  doubt   his  own  convic- 
tions   " 

"  His  own  convictions !  —  how  ?  —  I  do  not  understand." 
*'  To  believe  that  he  had  never  been  truly  converted." 
'^ Never  truly  converted!"    said  Julia,  lifting  her  bead   in 
amazement,  ^'  and  a  church-member !  " 

^  Never  truly  converted ! "  added  Arthur, ''  and  a  oommnnicant 
for  over  twenty  years,  as  I  heard  him  acknowledge  once,  in  a 
conversation  with  father.  And  pray,  what  led  him  to  this  change 
of  opinion  just  at  this  time  ?  just  when,  if  ever,  he  most  needed 
the  consolations  he  had  been  waiting  for,  and  hoping  for,  so 
long?" 

'*  All  at  once  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  deoeitfulnesa 
of  his  own  heart ;  and  finding  no  relief  in  prayer,  —  no  such 
comfortable  assurance  of  what  he  had  never  so  much  needed,  as 
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he  thought  he  must  have  feh,  if  he  had  been  truly  a  child  of 
God,  looking  for  consolation,  —  he  straightway  began  to  despair." 

^  O,  my  poor  uncle ! "  whispered  Julia. 

**  But,  mother,  is  there  not  something  beyond  all  this  ?  I  can- 
not understand  how  such  a  man,  aAer  twenty  years  of  experience, 
could  be  self-deceived,'  nor  how  he  should  be  able  to  find  out, 
after  so  long  a  time,  that  he  had  been  deceived." 

"I  must  now  tell  you  more,  my  son.  Tou  have  attended 
some  of  these  prayer-meetings,  but  you  have  probably  no  idea 
that  your  uncle  knew  more  of  them  than  you  did,  even  while  he 
was  questioning  you." 

"Indeed!" 

"  It  seems  that  he  had  been  to  Burton's  Theatre,  and  at  the 
meeting  in  Fulton  Street  every  day,  up  to  the  time  of  his  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  while  there,  he  had  seen  such  things,  and  heard 
such  things,  not  only  from  new  converts,  but  from  old,  though 
sluggish  professors,  that  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and 
greatly  to  fear  that  he  himself,  in  common  with  many  others  he 
listened  to  there,  had  been  under  a  delusion.  The  injury  follow- 
ing, that  endangered  his  life,  and  the  business-troubles,  and  the 
treachery  of  a  friend,  the  stillness  of  a  sick-chamber,  with 
nothing  else  to  think  of,  led  to  the  result  I  have  mentioned.  But, 
dear  children,  let  us  remember  to  thank  our  heavenly  Father, 
from  this  time  forward,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  that  your  dear 
uncle  has  come  out  of  the  cloud  at  last,  and  if  we  are  patient 
with  him,  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear.  And  now,  good- 
night, both  !  Tou  need  not  hurry  down  to-morrow  morning. 
We  shall  have  a  late  breakfast,  and.  a  great  deal  of  business  on 
our  hands ;  for  your  uncle  has  made  up  his  mind  to  something 
serious  and  conclusive,  which  must  be  finished  to-morrow,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences ;  and  we  shall  want  your  help, 
Arthur." 

"  Good-night  I     Good-night  I  " 

And  Julia  was  left  alone  to  her  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Early  the  next  morning,  so  earlj,  indeed,  that  the  parlor  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  kept  burning  all  night  was  uncomfortably 
cool,  the  brother  and  sister  were  in  consultation  together,  and 
both  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  with  shawls  and  cloaks  and  furs,  and 
both  stowed  away  into  a  deep  sofa,  which  they  had  pulled  up  to 
the  fire.  Had  they  been  up  all  night  ?  or  were  they  going  a 
journey  ? 

The  weather  was  frightful,  but  the  sick  man  was  wonderfully 
changed.  Alert  and  composed,  though  very  serious,  he  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  transfiguration.  His  step  was  firm  and  reg- 
ular, and  his  carriage  that  of  a  man  who  respects  himself  and 
has  nothing  to  fear ;  and  yet,  an  occasional  shadow  drifted  over 
his  fine  countenance,  and  a  slight  trembling  about  the  mouth 
showed  that  he  was  still  carrying  on  a  war  within,  and  was  not 
always  master  of  himself. 

^  How  much  better  you  look  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  tak- 
ing one  of  her  brother's  hands  between  both  of  hers,  and  looking 
into  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  thankfulness  and  triumph^  and 
perhaps  of  allowable  pride  ;  for  he  was  a  brother  to  be  proad  ofj 
notwithstanding  his  late  hallucination. 

"Do  I,  sister?" 

"  And  you  must  feel  better,  stronger,  and  more  self-reliant,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Self-reliant,  I  hope,  sister,  though  not  in  my  own  strength. 
Do  you  know  that  I  feel  ashamed  and  terror-stricken,  humbled 
to  the  very  dust,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  when  I  think  of  my  de- 
plorable condition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  brother,  it  will  do  yon  no  good ;  but  rouse 
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yourself,  and  be  the  man  jou  were,  the  Christian  jou  were,  be- 
fore yoa  broke  down  so  terribly  and  so  suddenly,  just  when  yon 
most  needed  all  your  strength  of  body  and  soul ;  —  but  why  do 
you  shake  your  head,  brother  ?  ** 

"  I  have  been,  I  fear,  but  a  wretched  Christian,  a  presumptuous 
Christian,  Elizabeth.  I  had  not  been  tried ;  and  the  moment  I 
was  tried,  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  gave  up." 

**  So  was  it  with  Peter." 

^  Even  so,  and  then  he  cried  '  Help,  Lord,  or  I  perish  I '  I 
now  understand,  now  that  I  am  so  entirely  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self and  with  my  past  life,  how  thankful  he  must  have  felt,  when 
his  eyes  were  opened  of  a  truth." 

*<And  your  voice,  too,  it  sounds  no  longer  like  that  of  one 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  overheard ;  a  sort  of  moaning  in 
your  sleep,  which  we  were  afraid  to  question  oftentimes,  when 
you*  were  not  understood,  lest  we  should  trouble  you.  And 
that  slow  dragging  step,  as  you  crawled  up  the  stairs  holding 
on  by  the  balusters,  and  along  the  passage-way,  leaning  so  heav- 
ily upon  Jerry  or  Arthur;  how  unlike  your  step  and  bearing 
now!" 

^  Tes,  and  if  you  knew  all,  dear  Elisabeth,  yon  would  be  still 
more  astonished.  Though  I  find  my  business  affiurs  much  worse 
than  I  ever  feared,  and  growing  worse  and  worse  every  day,  yet 
I  have  no  longer  that  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart,  with  a  trem- 
bling all  over,  which  I  had  a  month  ago,  nor  the  hot  fiashea  about 
my  loins,  and  up  my  back,  nor  the  drenching  perspiration  without 
notice,  and  coming  upon  me  by  surprise,  whatever  I  may  be  do- 
ing or  saying ;  nor  that  disposition  to  wander  in  my  speech,  as  I 
oflen  did  with  you,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  dear  children,  who 
did  not  see  that  I  was  gloomy  and  silent  fh>m  sheer  unwilling- 
ness to  be  questioned,  and  not  from  any  change  of  feeling  toward 
them." 

'^  I  see  it  all,  brother,  and  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  thank- 
fulness and  joy."  * 

^And  what  is  more,  Elizabeth,  I  have  no  longer  that  con- 
tinual sense  of  an  overshadowing,  near,  and  fast  approaching 
calamity,  —  a  sort  of  unbidden  presence  about  to  become  visible, 
when  I  shouM  be  least  prepared  for  it.    I  know  the  worst,  I  be- 
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lieve,  now  ;  and  with  Grod's  help,  I  mean  to  grapple  with  it,  and 
never  again  withdraw  my  trust  in  Him.'* 

"  There  spoke  my  brother ! " 

The  conversation  held  on,  till  preparations  were  made  for 
breakfast,  and  Arthur  and  Julia  appeared,  —  as  if  each  had  been 
waiting  for  the  other, — so  that  poor  Julia  blushed  when  her  aunt 
looked  up,  and  Uncle  George  smiled,  as  they  entered  the  room 
together. 

On  the  little  stand,  the  large  Bible  was  lying  open,  as  if  the 
brother  and  sister  had  been  reading  together ;  and  there  were 
letters  lying  about  on  another  table,  and  the  morning  papers,  with 
a  work-basket,  and  a  large  number  of  cards  and  perfumed  notes. 

Julia  took  up  the  first  that  fell  in  her  way,  and  after  run- 
ning over  the  note,  called  Arthur's  attention  to  the  card.  "  The 
Century  Ball ! "  said  she ;  ^  why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that, 
Arthur  ?  " 

*'  O,  that's  an  old  story !  That  card  has  been  here  a  month 
or  two ;  and  here  is  another  I  have  just  lighted  on,  for  the 
'Artists'  Reception,' — both  well  worth  seeing,  I  am  told,  —  the 
Century  Ball  especially.  It  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  invited, 
if  you  wear  a  hat,  they  say." 

'^  If  you  wear  a  hat,  Arthur  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said 
Julia,  in  a  whisper  across  the  table. 

^  I  dare  say  not ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  I  will  try  to  explain. 
The  members  are  limited  to  one  hundred  ;  so  that,  although 
women  are  invited,  men  are  not,  unless  they  are  strangers,  and 
on  the  whole  rather  distinguished ;  and  Uncle  Greorge  may  con- 
sider it  a  compliment  worth  acknowledging  hereafter,  when  the 
President,  who  was  our  late  Minister  at  the  Hague,  yon  know, 
comes  in  his  way." 

"  Certainly." 

^  It  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  magnificent  affiur  of 
the  season,  Julia ;  and  I  do  really  wish  you  had  been  able  to 
go." 

^I  dare  say,"  said  his  mother,  who  had  been  watchmg  and 
listening,  ^and  you  would  not  have  been  very  sorry  perhaps, 
if  brother  had  been  able  to  go  with  her,  instead  of  keeping  his 
bed?" 
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"  Not  vety  sorry,  dear  mother,  I  assure  you.'' 

^  And  the  Artists'  Reception,  —  what  did  you  say  that  was  ?  " 

**  Another  pleasant  affair,  I  am  told,  where  the  painters  of  New 
York,  —  Darley,  Ehninger,  and  some  fifty  other  fine  fellows  of 
their  cloth,  being  unmarried  most  of  them,  —  score  off  the  invita- 
tions of  the  past  year,  by  giving  a  sort  of  private  exhibition  at 
their  rooms  to  the  fashionable  women  of  the  season,  whether 
married  or  unmarried." 

^  A  sort  of  bachelor's  ball,  then ;  I  have  heard  of  it  in  other 
days,"  added  Mrs.  Maynard. 

^  No,  mother ;  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  Bachelor's  Ball  comes 
up  at  another  season  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  any  one  of  the  score,  to  which  we  have  been  so  frequently 
invited,  would  be  well  worth  seeing ;  the  women  so  beautiful,  the 
arrangements  so  out  of  the  common  way,  and  so  sumptuous,  and 
the  music  and  the  refreshments,  and  everything,  ^  so  regardless 
of  expense.' " 

^And  all  this,"  added  the  Migor,  with  a  look  of  sorrow,  <*all 
this,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  poor  wandering  about  our  streets,  and 
literally  starving  and  freezing.  Not  a  paper  can  I  take  up,  with- 
out finding  some  terrible  case  of  outrage  or  suffering ;  and  yet 
the  opera  is  in  full  blast,  all  the  theatres,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  picture-galleries,  the  exhibitions,  and  all  these  magnificent 
balls." 

^  And  the  prayer-meetings,  Uncle  Greorge  ;  don't  forget  the 
prayer-meetings." 

''  No,  Arthur ;  nor  the  charity  balls,  nor  the  schools,  nor  the 
Five  Points,  nor  the  House  of  Industry  there." 

"The  Five  Points,  Uncle  George?" 

"  The  Mission  School  at  the  Five  Points,  I  mean  ;  that  won- 
drous charity,  where  communities  are  trained  to  usefulness  and 
virtue,  through  the  help  of  beggars  and  outcasts,  and  little  chil- 
dren are  made  missionaries  of,  by  that  Mr.  Pease,  without  know- 
ing it" 

*^  Ah,  what  have  we  here  ?"  exclaimed  Arthur,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  he  had  just  taken  up  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  while  preparing  a  reply  for  his  uncle. 
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"What  is  it,  Arthur?" 

***The  mystery  cleared  up!'"  said  Arthur,  reading  from  the 
paper :  —  **  *  Our  readers  will  remember  that  not  long  ago  there 
was  a  report  from  over  sea  of  a  most  alarming  nature,  as  to  a 
new  and  very  ingenious  process  of  counterfeiting.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  for  a  time,  though  the  story  died  away  at  last,  and 
was  forgotten,  or  smothered,  perhaps,  and  hushed  up,  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes ' " 

Julia  happened  to  glance  at  her  uncle,  and  a  cry  of  terror 
would  have  escaped  her,  but  for  something  in  his  manner,  that 
alarmed  her,  even  more  than  what  Arthur  was  reading. 

'* '  A  very  large  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  millions  it 
was  then  whispered,  had  been  so  perfectly  imitated,  as  to  deceive 
the  most  careful  and  experienced  bankers.  The  Continent  was 
flooded  with  them,  and  the  bank  had  sent  agents  all  over  Europe^ 
and  even  to  this  country "* 

Julia  was  afraid  to  look  up,  as  he  continued,  — 

'* '  But  no  clue  was  obtained,  though  the  combination  was  be- 
lieved to  extend  all  over  the  business-world,  until  this  morning, 
just  before  we  went  to  press,  when  a  beggar-boy  who  had  picked 
up  in  Broadway,  near  the  Metropolitan,  the  burnt  fragments  of 
no  less  than  three  different  ten-pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  twenty,  sticking  together,  as  if  the/ were  part  of  a 
large  number,  all  twbted  like  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  burned  at  the 
same  time,  handed  them  to  a  detective.  Upon  a  hurried  and 
brief  comparison  with  a  microscope,  it  was  found  that  they  dif- 
fered from  the  genuine,  by  marks  corresponding  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  report  above  referred  to.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  our  detectives  are  in  the  way  of  a  new  and 
startling  triumph ;  and  that  some  of  the  best  may  be  wanted 
over  sea.  It  is  certainly  to  be  desired,  that,  if  there  is  any  troth 
in  the  story,  it  should  all  come  out ;  for,  if  Bank  of  En^and 
notes  are  discredited,  or  if  they  can  be  so  counterfeited  as  to 
deceive  the  knowing  ones,  there  is  an  end  to  the  paper  currency 
of  the  British  Empire.  Nothing  but  specie  or  government  bills, 
or  bills  of  exchange,  will  be  allowed  to  pass.' " 

'*  How  very  strange ! "  exclaimed  Arthur.    '*  How  wonderful ! 
but  no,  no,  it  cannot  be  true ;  Uncle  Greorge,  can  it  ?" 
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^  Sabstantiallj  true,  perhaps,  though  of  course  greatlj  exag- 
gerated, as  all  newspaper  stories  are,"  said  his  uncle,  without 
a  change  of  look  or  voice. 

Julia  breathed  more  freely ;  but  on  stealing  a  glance  at  her 
uncle,  her  heart  died  awaj  within  her ;  and  she  wanted  to  leave 
the  room  before  another  word  was  spoken,  and  go  somewhere,  — 
she  cared  not  where,  —  so  that  no  eye  should  be  able  to  see  the 
changes  of  her  own  countenance. 

But  neither  Mrs.  Majnard  nor  Arthur  seemed  to  be  at  all 
disturbed. 

"  Where  were  they  found,  Arthur  ?  " 

"It  does  not  say,  —  O  yes — in  Broadway,  near  the  Metro- 
politan. How  very  strange,  to  be  sure ;  with  a  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground  —  sleet  and  rain  falling  —  and  thousands  of  people 
hurrying  through  this  great,  over-crowded  thoroughfare,  night 
and  day  almost,  and  long  before  day,  I  am  sure,  even  in  such 
weather.  What  could  possess  the  parties  to  bum  them  in  the 
street,  and  throw  them  down,  all  twisted  together,  and  leave  them 
biasing,  perhaps,  and  only  half  consumed  ?  If  they  were  led  to 
the  work  by  misgivings,  or  by  the  *  compunctious  visitings  *  of 
conscience,  it  seems  utterly  inconceivable  how  they  should  have 
done  it  up  so  carelessly, — don't  you  think  so.  Uncle  George?" 

Uncle  Greorg9  nodded ;  and  Julia's  heart  stopped  beating,  as 
he  added,  — 

"  There's  a  providence  in  all  these  things,  Arthur.  Our  sins 
will  find  us  out,  sooner  or  later.  Our  excessive  caution  wiU 
sometimes  betray  us,  while  a  happy  boldness  and  instantaneous 
action  may  carry  us  through  safely." 

**' '  The  wicked  flee  when  do  m^ai  pursueth,' ''  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  moving  up  to  the  table,  which  was  now  spread  fonj^akfast, 
"  and  a  falling  leaf  may  scare  a  murderer  to  conliMslbo ;  bui|I 
agree  with  you,  my  9on,  about  the  strangeness  of  the  discovery, -4- 
whether  millions  be  involved  in  it,  or  otherwise, — and  I  do  hoi^ 
that  we  shall  have  the  matter  explained i  f&t  in  these  timei^if 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  to  be  picked  up  in  the  streets,  half 
consumed,  and  then  found  to  be  forgeries,  it  would  imply  great 
abundance  of  the  article,  if  nothing  more." 

**  My  notion  is,"  continued  her  brother,  with  the  same  quiet 
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voice,  and  untroubled  serenity  of  look,  ^  that  these  notes  were 
never  set  fire  to  in  the  street,  and  thrown  awaj  half  consumed, — 
unless,  to  be  sure,  some  desperate  fellow,  who  knew  their  worth- 
lessness  and  had  grown  tired  of  carrying  them,  had  stopped  to 
light  a  cigar,  without  well  knowing  what  he  did,  —  or  perhaps 
l)eing  a  gambler,  or  something  worse,  he  might  be  afraid  of  a 
search,  if  he  should  be  entrapped  by  the  police,  —  or,"  looking 
poor  Julia  straight  in  the  face,  who  sat  watching  him,  with  lips 
apart,  and  eyes  full  of  amazement,  wondering  what  he  would  say 
next,  '^  or  it  may  be,  —  and  this  to  me  seems  the  more  likely,  I 
confess,  —  it  may  be  that  these  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
carried  up  chimney,  by  the  strong  wind  that  prevailed  last  night 
I  have  known  such  things  to  happen." 

Julia  gasped  for  breath. 

^'  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1837,  a  wealthy  merchant 
on  Long  Island  was  first  informed  of  the  destruction  of  his 
warehouses  in  the  city,  by  the  fragment  of  a  leaf  which  he 
picked  up,  and  remembered  having  referred  to,  in  a  book  which 
he  himself  had  put  away,  on  leaving  his  desk,  the  very  afternoon 
before." 

*' Coffee,  or  chocolate,  brother?  or  would  you  not  prefer  a 
cup  of  honest,  old-fashioned  black  tea  ?  " 

''  Thank  you,  sister  —  I  think  I  should  —  for  a  good  cup  of  tea 
—  not  the  English  breakfast  tea,  if  you  please ;  I  cannot  bear 
that  anyhow ;  but  what  you  call  the  honest,  old-fashioned  black 
tea,  has  a  very  pleasant  effect  on  my  nerves,  whether  I  take  it 
with  my  breakfast,  or  cold,  with  a  biscuit,  for  lunch.  You  smile 
to  hear  a  man  of  my  size  talk  about  sipping  his  cold  tea,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  pleasant  influence  upon  his  nerves ;  but  I  as- 
sure you,  sister,  that  I  always  find  it  soothing  and  tranquillizing ; 
and  there  is  nothing  so  refreshes  me,  when  I  am  on  a  voyage,  or 
travelling  anywhere,  as  a  cup  of  old-fiuhioned,  honest  black  tea — 
such  as  we  get  in  Russia,  for  example,  brought  overland  from 
China,  and  full  of  the  aroma,  and  strong  with  the  unchanged, 
wholesome  flavor  of  the  plant,  which  is  always  more  or  less  in- 
jured by  a  sea- voyage." 

**  You  are  enthusiastic,  brother ;  but  as  we  are  not  in  Rossia, 
and  I  do  not  well  know  where  to  find  a  tea  that  has  not  been 
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through  a  sea-vojage,  perhaps  you  may  allow  this  to  serre 
jour  turn,  till  we  can  do  better." 

^  Perhaps  I  may,  sister ;  and  perhaps  mj  nephew  here  maj 
be  willing  to  trj  a  wee  drop  with  me  ?  ** 

**  No,  no, — excuse  me,"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  ^  I  abominate 
all  such  contrivances." 

"^  And  call  them  slops,  I  believe,"  said  Julia. 

^  And  slops  they  are ;  and  slops  thej  must  ever  be,  to  people 
who  have  such  a  repugnance  for  them  as  I  have." 

'*  Not  so  fast,  young  man,"  said  Uncle  Greorge,  with  a  slight  se- 
riousness which  set  Julia  thinking.  ^  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  a  repugnance,  however  strong,  may  not  be  overcome." 

"Indeed!" 

**  Yes,  Arthur,  indeed!  How  is  it  with  tobacco — how  with 
strong  drink  ?  How  with  many  articles  of  food,  which  at  first 
are  received  with  abhorrence  and  loathing,  and  yet,  after  a  while, 
become  so  necessary  to  us,  that  we  are  uncomfortable,  if  not  un- 
happy, or,  like  the  opium-eater,  find  life  itself  a  burden,  where 
the  abused  appetite  hankers  for  a  new  supply  ?  " 

"Very  true,  Sir,  but " 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please.  Our  natural  appetites  forsake 
us  ;  we  grow  tired  of  sweetmeats  and  confectionery,  as  we  grow 
older ;  and  the  worst  habits  we  have,  and  the  hardest  to  be  over- 
come, are  those  which  we  have  acquired ;  as  for  tobacco  and  al- 
cohol, and  narcotics  in  every  shape,  and  curry,  and  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  live  cheese,  or  the  rancid  oil  they  gloat  over  in  South 
America." 

"  And  may  it  not  be  so,  brother,  with  the  habits  of  the  mind  ? 
What  we  once  loathed,  if  we  overcome  our  loathing,  may  become 
a  settled,  perhaps  unchangeable  desire." 

"  We  first  pity,  then  approve  —  sometimes  —  not  always,  but 
sometimes,  I  mean,"  faltered  Julia.  "  I  am  sure  it  has  been  so 
with  me." 

"  Tes ;  we  tolerate,  and  then  endure,"  said  Uncle  George, 
"  till  the  monster  becomes  a  bantling." 

"  And  what  then,  brother  ?  " 

**  Why  then,  with  self-upbraiding  "  —  impressively  —  **  and 
large  endeavor,  with  humble  trust  and  patient  waiting,  if  we 
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persevere  to  the  end,  the  banth'ng  becomes  a  monster  once  more, 
and  we  go  on  our  way  leaping  for  joy,  like  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
afler  he  bad  got  rid  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain." 

**0r  the  cripples  that  were  healed  by  our  Saviour,**  added 
Arthur. 

"And  so  you  do  seriously  think,**  said  Julia,  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely,  ''that  there  is  great  virtue  in  tea,  Uncle 
George  ?  ** 

"  So  great,  my  dear  Julia,  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  ask  but 
one  question  as  to  the  character  of  a  young  man  about  to  offer 
himself  to  you *' 

What  made  Julia  blush  so  ? 

'^  Or  to  a  child  of  my  own,  I  would  ask  if  he  were  fond  of  tea.** 

"  Why!  brother  George  !  ** 

**  Very  true,  Elizabeth  ;  but  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Of 
course  I  should  like  to  know  all  I  could  about  his  health,  tem- 
per, character,  and  habits,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find  myself 
confined  to  a  single  question ;  yet,  supposing  it  were  so,  instead 
of  asking  if  he  was  good-tempered,  honest,  or  high-principled,  I 
should  a.sk,  is  he  fond  of  tea  ?  ** 

'*  And  why,  if  you  please,  brother  ?  ** 

"^  Well,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  were  fond  of  tea,  he  could  not  be 
very  fond  of  anything  stronger.** 

"  Ver}'  good  !    I  like  that,**  said  Arthur. 

^  And  in  the  next  place,  if  he  were  fond  of  tea,  I  should  know 
that  he  was  fond  of  home,  of  household  comforts,  of  social  enjoy-  >/ 
ment,  and  the  society  of  virtuous  women." 

''  Capital !  **  said  Arthur ;  but  the  laugh  that  accompanied  the 
remark  was  anything  but  natural.  ^  And  what  say  you  to  the 
proposition,  Julia  ?  '* 

^  I  should  say,  Cousin  Arthur,'*  answered  Julia,  with  the  least 
possible  embarrassment,  and  a  slight  flush  over  neck  and  tem- 
ples, —  ''I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Uncle  George*s  theory ;  though,  if  a 
sister  of  mine  were  proposed  for,  and  I  were  allowed  to  ask  but 
one  single  question,  I  have  an  idea  that  —  excuse  me,  Uncle 
George  —  that  it  would  be  something  a  little  different  from 
yours.'* 
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"  And  what  would  it  be,  Julia  ?  I  long  to  know,"  said  Mn. 
Maynard. 

^  So  do  I/*  said  her  uncle. 

''And  so  do  I,"  added  Arthur,  growing  somewhat  uneasy, 
though  he  tried  to  carry  it  off  with  a  laugh  ;  ''come,  come,  Julia, 
out  with  it ! " 

"Well,  then,  if  you  insist" 

"We  do,— we  do!" 

"  I  would  ask,"  said  Julia,  dropping  her  lashes,  and  hesitating 
a  moment,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  herself  before  she  opened  her 
mouth,  —  "I  would  ask  if  he  was  a  truly  religious  man." 

Arthur  looked  abashed  ;  his  mother,  delighted ;  but  Unde 
George  thought  proper  to  shake  his  head  rather  doubtfully. 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear  Julia,  but  you  would  be  safer  with  that 
question,"  said  he,  at  last;  "if  the  man  were  trufy  religious, 
though  even  then  he  might  be  morose,  or  shy,  and  far  from  being 
fond  of  the  society  one  always  finds  at  the  tea-table,  and  there- 
fore he  might  be  no  comfortable  companion  for  life ;  while,  even 
if  he  were  not  a  religious  man  at  first,  if  he  loved  home  and  the 
society  of  such  women  as  love  tea,  I  should  expect  him  to  yield 
more  and  more  to  such  domestic  influences,  until  he  became  re- 
ligious ;  or  if  not  religious  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word, 
at  least  an  amiable,  conscientious,  and  trustworthy  companion. 
But  suppose  the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative,  Julia ;  what 
then?" 

"Just  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  voice,  and  a  look,  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of 
downright  uneasiness  and  pique. 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Julia,  glancing  at  her  aunt;  "I  am 
almost  afraid  to  answer." 

"  Afraid  of  committing  yourself,  perhaps  ?  " 

Julia  smiled ;  but  her  face  flushed  to  the  temples. 

"  No,  not  exactly.  Cousin  Arthur ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  a 
man,  otherwise  unexceptionable, «—  and  a  tea-drinker,  Uncle 
George,  —  were  to  be  refused  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not 

a  truly  religious  man,  it  might,  —  it  might, — a  —  a " 

"  Go  far  to  discourage  him,  hey  ? "  said  Arthur,  somewhat 
maliciously. 
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''  Yes,  Arthur ;  and  I  think  few  young  women  oonld  answer 
for  themselves  in  advance.  They  might  see  their  duty  clearly ; 
but,  hoping  for  the  best,  and  perhaps  finding  much  to  love, 
and  more  to  hope  for,  in  the  character  of  the  young  man,  —  I  am 
afraid  that  most  women,  —  young  women,  I  mean, — would  be 
likely  to  shut  their  ejes  to  the  danger,  and  hazard  everything 
upon  the  hope." 

Arthur  wanted  to  say,  ^  And  would  you  do  this,  dear  Julia, — 
would  you  ? "  but  his  heart  failed  him ;  and  obeying  a  signal 
hx>m  his  mother,  he  pushed  the  open  Bible  toward  her,  and 
turned  away  his  face,  and  sat  listening  to  what  followed,  without 
appearing  to  understand  a  word  of  it,  until  the  chapter  was  nearly 
finished. 

"  Brother,  will  you  read  ?  " 

^  Not  this  morning,  sister,  if  you  please ;  in  fact,  I  would  rather 
you  should  take  that  upon  yourself,  as  you  used  to  do,  when  Har- 
per was  alive  ;  and  I  will  continue  to  ask  the  blessing,  as  usual, 
and  offer  a  word  of  prayer  after  you  get  through." 

Mrs.  Maynard  began  reading  from  Luke  xxii.,  as  it  lay  open 
before  her.     Was  it  by  design  ? 

Arthur  grew  more  and  more  attentive. 

^  Mother,"  said  he,  afler  she  had  finished,  **  please  read  that 
portion  of  the  chapter  again,  where  the  Saviour  speaks  of  praying 
for  Peter, '  that  his  faith  fail  not,'  and  of  his  conversion ;  it  troubles 
me,  I  cannot  understand  it." 

His  mother  read  as  follows  from  verse  32 :  ^  But  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren." 

^  How  very  strange  ! "  said  Arthur,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
reverent  air,  looking  first  at  Julia  and  his  mother,  and  then  at 
his  uncle,  who  sat  leaning  on  his  elbow  with  one  hand  over  his 
eyes.  '*  If  up  to  that  hour,  notwithstanding  all  that  Peter  had 
gone  through  with,  and  all  he  had  suffered  and  witnessed,  and  all 
that  had  been  promised  him  by  the  Saviour,  he  was  not  a  con- 
verted man,  I  do  not  wonder  that  others  are  troubled  about  the 
meaning  of  conversion." 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  then  a  very  serious  and  pro- 
tracted discussion ;  Arthur  desiring  to  understand  from  his  mother 
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and  Uncle  George  whether,  in  fact,  the  apostle  ever  was  con- 
verted, according  to  their  views  ;  and  if  so,  when  ? 

**  Perhaps,  dear  aont,**  said  Julia  at  last,  fixing  her  ejes  on 
Arthur,  with  a  trembling  earnestness  that  changed  the  whole 
character  of  her  large  dreammg  eyes,  mild,  passionless,  and  beau« 
tiful,  and  far-seeing,  as  if  into  the  spirit-land,  —  ^perhaps  Cousin 
Arthur  may  be  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  part  of  his 
questions  at  least,  by  reading  the  account  of  that  last  interview, 
where  the  inquiry  '  Love$t  thou  me,  Simon  Peter  ? '  is  three 
times  repeated ;  and  the  apostle  answers, '  Tea,  Lord,  thou  know* 
esf  that  I  love  thee.'" 

^  Certainly,  it  was  then,  if  ever,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  with  flashy 
ing  eyes,  and  a  look  of  eager  and  almost  passionate  admiration. 

^  Although,  in  one  sense,  the  beginning  of  conversion  may  be 
instantaneous,  dear  Arthur,  as  in  all  the  cases  to  be  found  here," 
said  his  mother,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  Gospel,  ^  it  is  never 
completed,  perhaps,  till  we  have  finished  our  course  on  earth  ;  — 
but  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  these  discussions." 

*'  Yoo  misunderstand  me,  dear  mother,  if  you  think  I  am  dis- 
puting for  the  pleasure  of  disputing ;  I  desire  to  see  for  myself; 
and  I  think  I  do  see  somewhat  more  clearly." 

**  God  strengthen  you,  my  child." 

Another  long  and  thoughtful  stillness  followed,  which  Arthur 
ended,  by  pulling  out  his  watch,  and  comparing  it  with  the  clock. 

^  If  you  are  going  out,  nephew,  don't  forget  our  engagement, 
I  beg  of  you.     We  must  have  you  here." 

"^  At  twelve.  Sir  ?  "  growing  a  little  uneasy  and  looking  side- 
ways at  bis  mother,  who  shook  her  head  in  reply. 

^  And  we  had  an  engagement,  also,"  said  she,  ^  and  hoped  you 
might  be  able  to  go  with  us  to-day,  brother." 

"At  what  hour?" 

*'  Either  at  twelve  or  three ;  and  perhaps  Jolia  might  manage 
to  go  with  us." 

^'  My  arrangements  are  all  made,  sister,  for  winding  up  that 
troublesome  business  with  Miss  Wentworth.  She  will  be  here 
at  twelve  with  her  lawyer,  and  I  must  have  Arthur  for  a  witness. 
My  solicitor  will  be  here ;  and  that  job  over,  I  shall  begin  to 
breathe  more  freely." 
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^  With  all  my  heart,  Uncle  George.  Business  before  pleasure,** 
said  Arthur. 

'<  But  where  do  you  propose  to  go,  sister  ?  " 

Mrs.  Maynard  looked  at  Julia,  and  then  at  Arthur,  and  then 
said,  "  I  want  very  much  to  look  into  one  of  these  prayer-meet- 
ings." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  brother.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  them  ;  of  their  so- 
lemnity and  heartiness,  and  of  the  wonderful  answers  to  prayer 
they  have  had,  as  acknowledged  by  the  secular  papers ;  conver- 
sions afur  off,  as  well  as  in  our  midst.  And  then,  too,  the  prayers 
are  so  short,  —  only  three  minutes,  at  most." 

^If  you  could  hear  some  of  these  very  short  prayers,  from 
rough-looking  sailors,  and  middle-aged  business  men,"  said  Ar- 
thur, "  I  do  believe  you  would  look  for  a  speedy  answer,  and  be 
disappointed  sometimes,  if  it  did  not  soon  follow." 

"There  is  something  very  strange,  something  awful,  in  this 
outbreak  over  land  and  sea,"  said  Uncle  Greorge.  "In  the 
North  of  Europe,  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  in  the  East,  and  all 
over  our  country,  it  burst  forth  in  hundreds  of  places  at  once, 
like  prairie-fires,  or  spontaneous  combustion  ;  and  just  where  the 
churches  had  been  doing  the  least,  or  nothing  at  all,  perhaps,  — 
and  sometimes  where  they  had  given  up  in  despair.  And  then, 
too,  although  there  are  denominational  or  sectarian  prayer-meet- 
ings, they  are  always  thin  and  lifeless,  while  the  union  meetings 
are  crowded  to  suffocation,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  always 
glowing." 

"  Yes,  Uncle  George ;  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Jews,  and  Methodists,  and 
scores  of  desperate  men,  who,  but  a  little  time  before,  had  been 
the  terror  of  Philadelphia,  all  pmying  together,  and  all  in 
earnest,  brief,  and  to  the  purpose ;  with  a  huge  placard  staring 
them  in  the  face,  on  which  was  printed  in  letters  a  foot  long, 
^ Three  minutes  only!  ....  No  person  allowed  to  pray  and 
exhort,  or  to  speak  twice  ! '" 

"  It  would  seem,"  added  his  mother,  "  from  what  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  papers  which  do  not  claim  to  be  religious,  but 
merely  business-papers,  as  if  just  when  the  chuiches  were  aboat 
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giving  up,  the  heavens  had  opened,  and  a  voice  had  come  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  captains  of  the  host,  saying,  '  Stand  still  1 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  ! '  "* 

^  There  is  something,  too,  in  these  very  short  prayers,  and 
brief  exhortations,  which  seems  to  astonish  everybody.  They 
are  sometimes  asked  for  in  person,  with  a  '  Pray  far  me  /'  and 
sometimes  for  another.  I  never  felt  so  in  all  my  life,  as  I  have, 
more  than  once,  at  the  Fulton  Street  meeting,  when  I  had 
dropped  in  for  a  moment,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  —  nothing 
more,  mother ;  I  wouldn't  have  you  misunderstand  me." 

^  It  is  the  difference,  after  all,"  added  the  Major,  with  impres- 
sive solemnity,  ^  between  thousands  praying  for  one,*or  with  one, 
and  one  praying  for  thousands,  or  perhaps  for  the  whole  human 
race,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  lengthy  prayers, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  or  out" 

^So  that,  if  there  be  any  efficacy  in  prayer,"  interrupted 
Arthur,  somewhat  eagerly,  as  the  idea  struck  him,  '^  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  clearest  mathematical  demonstration,  you  see,  that  the 
prayers  of  a  thousand  for  one  must  be  a  million  times  more 
efficient  —  other  circumstances  being  equal  —  than  the  prayers 
of  one  for  a  thousand." 

His  mother  turned  toward  him  with  a  startled  expression  ; 
and  so  did  Julia,  and  so  did  Uncle  George  ;  but  they  saw  in  his 
look  only  the  signs  of  good  faith,  and  a  very  uncommon  seri- 
ousness. 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  I  go  for  short  prayers.  Ours  are  always  short, 
you  know  ;  short,  comprehensive,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  that 
given  to  us  for  a  model  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  said,  '  Afler 
this  manner y  pray  ye.* " 

*'  But  the  Saviour  made  very  long  prayers,  too,  —  long,  when 
compared  with  that,  as  we  find  in  John,  though  short  in  compari- 
son with  ours;  and  it  may  be  that  he  sometimes  passed  the 
whole  night  in  prayer." 

''Once,  Arthur,  if  no  more.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that 
some  of  these  very  short  prayers  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
rough -looking,  earnest  men  about  me,  where  the  men  of  business 
make  a  business  of  prayer,  have  made  me  feel  as  I  never  felt 
before,  and  set  me  thinking,  as  for  my  life." 
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''To  me.  Uncle  George,  they  are  like  miDate-gans  at  sea, 
heanl  through  the  roaring  darkness;  or  the  tolling  of  a  midnight 
bell.  We  know,  when  we  heai*  such  a  sound,  that  somebody  is 
in  danger,  and  knows  t<,  —  ibundering  perhaps,  or  drifting  upon 
the  rocks  —  or  on  his  way  to  the  grave.  They  are  signals  of 
<listress,  which  are  never  misunderstood,  nor  undervalued,  nor 
jilighted." 

''  So  that  minute-guns  at  sea  are  of  themselves  a  sort  of 
prayer,  —  prayers  for  sympathy  and  help  ?  "  said  Julia. 

''  Yes,  Julia ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  not  so  much  the  loud 
alarum  of  many  bells,  or  the  uninterrupted  roar  of  a  cannonade,  — 
one  telling  of  a  great  battle  perhaps,  and  another  of  a  great 
fire,  —  as  it  is  the  heavy  tolling  of  one  bell,  or  the  noise  of  one 
great  solitary  gun,  at  dead  of  night,  which  troubles  the  heart  of 
man,  with  a  desire  to  cast  himself  down  headlong  from  the  diz- 
ziest places  of  earth,  and  cry  aloud  for  help." 

At  this  moment,  Arthur  observed  his  uncle's  eye  wandering 
over  the  paper  from  which  he  had  been  reading  the  paragraph 
aloud,  just  before  breakfast.  ^  You  will  find  it  there,  Sir,"  said 
he,  pointing. 

Uncle  George  took  up  the  paper,  with  such  a  look  of  careless 
unconcern,  that  Julia  determined  to  profit  by  hb  example,  if  a 
proper  occasion  should  arise. 

And  well  it  was  that  she  did  so  determine,  and  that  she  was 
in  a  measure  prepared ;  for  the  next  moment,  Arthur^  turning 
towards  her,  said, — 

''  By  the  way,  Julia,  you  had  better  hand  those  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  I  saw  you  with,  not  long  ago,  to  Uncle  George,  and 
let  him  satisfy  himself  about  them,  before  they  get  you  into  a 
scrape.  It  is  barely  possible,  you  know,  if  the  story  we  see  here 
has  any  truth  in  it,  that  you  may  have  been  caught." 

Poor  girl  I  she  hardly  knew  which  way  to  look  ;  but  she  was 
instantly  relieved  by  Uncle  Greorge,  who  asked  if  she  had  any 
of  them  left. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  •*  not  one." 

''And  you  received  them  all  from  me,  I  believe;  did  yoa 
not  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 
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^O/*  said  Arthur,  "  that  settles  the  question.  Uncle  George 
is  not  a  man  to  be  caught  with  forged  paper  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  I  promise  you.  He  has  lived  too  long  where  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ;"  and  saying  this,  he  jumped  up 
and  walked  to  the  window,  whistling  a  new  opera  air  as  he  went 
On  looking  out,  he  saw  a  carriage  draw  up,  and  aAer  waiting  a 
few  moments,  he  added,  — 

^  Here  they  are !  And,  as  I  live,  that  charming  Aunt  Marie, 
and  the  coquettish  Sallie,  and  Miss  Hattie." 

*^  Punctual  to  the  moment,"  said  Uncle  George,  pulling  out  his 
watch ;  '*  though  I  hardly  expected  to  see  the  whole  family." 

A  slight  rap  —  the  door  opened  —  and  afler  a  few  words  of 
inquiry,  ending  with  ^  Show  them  up,  if  you  please,"  three 
superbly  dressed  women  appeared,  followed  by  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  gray-haired  lawyer,  with  a  large  gold-headed  cane 
swinging  from  his  wrist,  and  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  just  ready 
to  drop  from  the  end  of  his  nose. 

^  Be  seated,  ladies ;  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
**  if  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  draw  up  to  the  table,"  spreading 
some  papers  before  the  gold  spectacles  for  bait,  ^  you  may  find  it 
more  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  our  little  business.  I  am 
only  waiting  for  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Winchester,  —  ah  !  there  he  is 
now !  Good  morning,  Mr.  Winchester ;  take  a  seat  by  me,  if 
you  please.     Arthur,  we  shall  want  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

Introductions  followed  all  round,  to  the  rustling  of  silks,  and 
the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  noise  and  flutter  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs ;  and  just  when  poor  Miss  Wentworth,  (Aunt  Marie,)  was 
beginning  to  grow  dreadfully  nervous,  Uncle  Greorge  turned  tow- 
ard her  with  an  air  of  gentle  seriousness,  and  said  very  slowly, 
and  with  great  dignity  and  self-possession,  — 

**  My  dear  Madam,  I  have  no  desire  to  hurt  your  feelings ; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  reproach  you  for  what  you  have  thought  proper 
to  say  of  me " 

The  poor  woman  tried  to  speak,  but  her  heart  was  too  full ; 
and  she  turned  toward  the  fire,  then  to  Julia,  and  then  to  her 
man  of  business,  with  such  a  look  of  distress ! 

"  I  have  invited  you  here,  with  your  friends  and  legal  adviserSy 
for  a  better  purpose,  I  trust ;  and  while  I  hope  to  vindicate  my- 
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9e1f,  I  say  again,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  hart  your  feelings. 
Are  the  papers  all  ready,  Mr.  Winchester  ?  ** 

"  All.  Sir." 

"  Have  you  shown  them  to  Mr.  Pilsbury  ?  " 

Mr.  Pilsbury  and  the  gold  spectacles  bowed. 

^  And  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  transaction,  as  it 
now  stands  ?  " 

""Why,  as  to  that,  Sir,**  said  Mr.  Pilsbury,  with  a  snuffle, 
^  and  looking  upon  it  in  a  le^  view,  —  I  beg  you  will  not  intei^ 
rupt  me,  Madam,'*  —  this  he  said  to  Aunt  Marie,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  and  making  signs  to  him  for  several  minutes,  and  had 
now  managed  to  get  her  toe  upon  the  foot  nearest  her,  —  ^  in  a 
legal  view,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  you  have  done  all  that 
we  could  properly  require  of  you  ;  and  I  must  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ruinous  result  for  my  unhappy  client,"  —  here  Aunt  Marie 
took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  with  a  flourish,  and  poor  Sallie 
sobbed  outright,  and  Miss  Hattie  stared,  —  '^for  my  unhappy 
client,  Sir,  who  is  unmarried,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  and 
without  children,"  —  a  slight  giggle  from  behind  the  handkerchief 
Miss  Sallie  held  to  her  eyes,  —  **  that  is  to  say  —  excuse  me  — 
what  may  be  called  a  lone  woman,  or  single  woman,  or  what  by 
the  English  law  is  called  a  spinster " 

^  A  tpinster!  "  muttered  Aunt  Marie,  with  an  impatient  fling, 
though  without  withdrawing  the  handkerchief. 

^  A  spinster  I "  repeated  Miss  Sallie,  flinging  the  perfume  far 
and  wide,  with  a  flourish  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  smiling  through 
her  tears,  first  at  Julia,  where  she  met  with  no  encouragement, 
and  then  at  Arthur,  who  wanted  very  much  to  steal  away,  where 
he  could  have  a  good  hearty  laugh,  all  by  himself. 

"  And,  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Pilsbury,  after  the  fashion  of  your 
elderly  gentlemen  who  wear  powder  and  gold  spectacles,  and  are 
what  are  called  learned  in  the  law,  with  a  high  character  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  —  men  who  are  almost  always  too  deep  to  be 
understood  by  the  lay  gens^  —  ^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  notwith- 
standing the  very  serious  charges  made  by  my  client,  Miss 
Wentworth,  who  wishes  me  to  say  for  her,  and  she  is  here  to 
confirm  what  I  say,  that  she  exceedingly  regrets  having  made 
those  charges  in  the  way  she  did " 
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''  That  I  do,  indeed,  Sir ! ''  said  Aunt  Marie.  '^  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  myself !  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  —  I  did 
know  better,  Mr.  Pendletoo  ;  but  oh,  if  you  knew  what  sleepless 
nights  I  have  passed,  and  what  dreadful  days,  and  what  dismal 
forebodings  I  have  had,  and  what  a '* 

''If  you  please.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Pilsbary,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  look  or  manner,  *'  what  I  wanted  to  say,  in 
short.  Sir,  was,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  nego- 
tiations, your  behavior  has  been  strictly  legale  Sir/* 

"^ Legal,  Sir?'' 

"  BonarabU,  I  mean,  Sir." 

^  O,  that's  another  affair ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  then,"  said 
Uncle  Greorge,  rising  from  the  chair,  and  taking  ap  a  sealed  in- 
strument, and  some  other  papers  of  a  portentous  magnitude. 
**  So  that,"  he  continued,  *'  the  conveyance  of  the  house  being 
completed,  the  stocks  transferred,  and  the  deeds  passed,  the  prop- 
erty is  mine,  absolutely  mine ;  and  not  only  legally,  Sir,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  but  hanarabfy  ;  so  that  Miss  Wentworth  has  nothing 
to  comphiin  of  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

^  Very  well,  Sir.  And  you  have  the  certificates  of  stock  all 
here,  as  I  requested ;  in  other  words,  what  you  call  the  consid- 
eration I  paid  for  the  house  ?  " 

Mr.  Pilsbury  bowed. 

''  Then,  Sir,  —  allow  me  to  say,  there  is  a  deed  to  you.  Madam, 
duly  executed,"  — going  up  to  Aunt  Marie,  and  putting  a  paper 
into  her  hand,  with  a  low  bow ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Pilsbury, 
who  telegraphed  the  man  of  business  in  such  a  way,  as  to  set 
him  fumbling  over  the  papers,  like  a  terrier  afler  a  rat,  **  allow 
me  to  say  that  if  Miss  Wentworth  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  trans- 
fer the  stock  to  Mr.  Winchester,  in  trust  for  me,  and  you  will 
undertake  to  indemnify  me  for  the  outlays  upon  the  house,  afler 
we  get  the  bills  in " 

♦*  Certainly,  Sir !  most  certainly ! "  said  Miss  Wentworth,  fore- 
seeing the  result,  perhaps,  and  gasping  for  breath,  while  tears 
of  transport  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  seemed  almost  ready 
to  throw  herself  at  his  feet 

''  In  that  case,"  continued  Uncle  Greorge,  after  a  short  pause. 
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and  looking  aboat,  as  if  to  be  sore  that  he  was  anderatood  bj  all, 
**  I  give  up  the  bargain  forever ;  and  will  bear  the  subsequent 
depreciation  of  the  stock  mjself." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several  minutes ;  and  then  the 
sound  of  sobbing — "God  forgive  me!"  and  "God  bless  you!" — 
so  that  even  gold  spectacles  thought  proper  to  wipe  his  ejes,  and 
then  to  use  a  large  red  pocket-handkerchief,  with  considerable 
emphasis ;  adding  with  a  snuffle,  "  that  he  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  saj,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  delivery 
of  the  deed  before  the  consideration  was  paid ;  though  for  his 
part,  he  must  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  all  business  ought  to  be 
done  according  to  law ;  law  being  the  perfection  of  reason.** 

*^  My  noble  brother  I "  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  at  last. 

*^  My  dear,  dear  uncle ! "  said  Julia,  jumping  about  his  neck, 
and  not  quite  understanding  what  had  been  done ;  but  sure,  from 
the  signs  about  her,  that  something  beautiful  and  grand  in  the 
judgment  of  others  who  did  know,  must  have  happened,  she  was 
ready  to  cry  out  for  joy,  "  O,  my  dear  uncle  I  ** 

And  here  the  business  of  the  day  being  over  —  the  house 
given  up  —  and  a  large  amount  of  troublesome  and  wicked  mis- 
representation silenced  forever,  and  so  answered,  as  to  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  done  for  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Pendleton's 
character,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  generous  and  honorable  men 
living,  the  two  parties  separated,  better  friends  than  ever. 

*^  Now,  dear  Arthur,  we  may  release  you,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Until  four,  if  you  please  then ;  we  are  too  late  for  the  first 
meeting ;  but  before  I  go,  one  word  with  you,  uncle.  I  do  not 
well  understand  these  matters  of  business ;  but  if  I  am  right,  you 
bought  the  house  of  a  law-agent,  and  paid  for  it  in  the  stock  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.    Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Arthur." 

"  And  afler  the  title  had  passed,  and  the  stock  had  been  trans- 
ferred at  the  price  agreed  upon,  it  fell  suddenly,  and  most  unac- 
countably, to  a  price  never  before  heard  of." 

"  Even  so." 

**  And  then  the  poor  thing  took  it  into  her  head  that  you  knew 
the  stock  was  about  becoming  worthless,  and  thought  proper  to 
call  the  transaction  a  nnndie  ?    Ton  start,  Sir ;  but  I  had  a  bit 

10 
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of  a  quarrel  on  jour  account,  when  I  first  heard  the  story,  and 
for  that  reason,  did  not  much  like  to  inquire  into  the  business." 

^  And  yet,  Arthur,  if  you  had  done  so,"  said  Mr.  Pendleton, 
rather  sadly,  ^  it  would  have  been  worthier  of  you,  and  worthier 
of  me." 

"  How  so,  Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  shown  —  far  better  than  your  silence,  and  far 
better  than  a  quarrel  —  that  you  had  no  belief  in  the  story,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  question  me." 

Arthur  felt  abashed.  ^I  had  no  belief  in  the  story,  dear 
uncle ;  I  knew  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  I  am  sure 
you  will  believe  me ;  but  still  I  must  acknowledge  it  would  have 
been  wiser  and  better,  had  I  gone  directly  to  you  for  the  circnm« 
stances." 

^  Undoubtedly,"  said  his  mother. 

"  But  the  truth  was,  my  good  uncle,  I  had  been  in  so  many 
scrapes  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  be  questioned 
about  thb." 

*^  Arthur  Maynard — beware  of  appearances !  You  have  had 
a  quarrel  upon  your  hands,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  —  I  knew 
it  all  within  for^-eight  hours  after  it  happened ;  but  I  durst  not 
explain  myself  to  anybody  at  that  time,  so  much  against  me  were 
appearances." 

<^  Appearances  I     Who  cares  for  appearances  ?  " 

'^  Arthur  Maynard  I  So  far  as  the  judgment  of  this  world 
goes,  appearances  are  everything.  What  is  character  itself  but 
appearance  ?  Only  He  who  can  read  the  heart  of  man  —  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  —  can  venture  to  overlook  ap* 
pearances." 

Arthur  grew  very  serious. 

^  And  in  this  particular  case,  my  dear  nephew,  although  you 
are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  story,  and  were  ready  to  peril  your  life  on  my  character,  yet, 
that  you  may  be  wiser  and  more  cautious  hereafter,  allow  me  to 
say  to  you  now,  and  here,  in  the  presence  of  your  mother  and 
cousin,  for  I  would  have  what  I  say  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  you,  that  there  really  was  some  truth  in  it." 

**  Some  truth  in  the  story.  Uncle  George  ?  " 
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^  Or  rather,  some  fbandation  for  the  report.  I  was  lately  from 
England,  you  will  please  to  remember,  and  it  was  conjectured 
that,  as  I  was  rather  a  large  holder,  I  must  know  the  real  con- 
dition of  that  great  railroad  company,  with  its  forty  millions  of 
capital ;  that  I  foresaw  the  assignment,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  I  sold  so  largely ;  and  that  I  knew,  moreover,  all 
about  the  disputed  titles  at  Chicago,  which  involved  a  million  or 
two  of  property  we  had  paid  for,  —  and  worse  yet,  perhaps,  that 
I  foresaw  the  question  likely  to  arise  between  the  Cairo  City 
proprietors  and  the  railroad  company,  about  the  defences  of  Cai- 
ro, which  might  cost  millions  of  outlay.  And  therefore,  as  you 
must  acknowledge,  there  was  at  least  something  to  make  the 
story  out  of." 

''  And  so,  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and  vindicate  yourself,  Undo 
George,  you  have  thrown  up  the  house  you  had  actually  paid 
for  in  the  Illinois  Central  stock,  at  the  fair  market^value,  and 
taken  the  stock  back  again,  afler  a  prodigious  depreciation. 
Well!  I  must  say  —  you'll  excuse  me,  dear  mother — but  I 
would  see  them  all  hanged  first." 

**  Arthur!" 

"  And  now  you  are  to  suffer  in  every  way.  All  your  plans 
defeated ;  all  your  purposes  for  mother  and  Julia  disappointed ; 
and  the  stock  worthless,  and  growing  worse  and  worse  every 
day." 

''Not  so  fast,  Arthur.  Although  an  assignment  has  been 
made  by  the  company,  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  they 
cannot  even  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  yet  the  stock  will 
come  up,  and  the  bonds  may  be  among  the  best  in  the  market, 
before  a  twelvemonth  is  over." 

''  And  you  believe  this.  Uncle  G^rge  !  " 

**  Yes,  Arthur ;  I  not  only  hope  this,  but  I  believe  it." 

♦*  Hurrah!" 

**  Are  you  mad,  Arthur  ?  " 

'^  Almost,  dear  mother.     Hurrah ! " 

*"  Quite,  I  should  say,"  whispered  Julia. 

**  And  how  about  the  Cairo  stock,  —  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound,  you  know.  And  having  some  interest  there,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
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**  So  well,  dear  Arthur,  that  I  mean  to  keep  all  I  have,  and 
buy  up  all  I  can  —  ailer  this  flurry  is  over  —  unless  it  should  go 
up  to  something  near  its  yalue.'' 

"Really." 

^^  Yes,  really.  That  stock  is  all  paid  ior.  The  shareholders 
cannot  be  assessed,  nor  made  liable  in  any  way.  There  are 
millions  of  property  belonging  to  the  association,  and  constantly 
increasing  in  value;  and  every  share  represents,  according  to 
actual  sales,  considerably  more  than  four  hundred  dollars.** 

"  Hurrah  !  I  am  satisfied ;  good  morning,  all !  **  and  away  he 
sprang  through  the  half-open  door,  as  if  a  new  world  had  been 
opened  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Poor  Julia !  Another  long  sleepless  night,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  all  her  life,  she  was  haunted,  not  onlj  with  the  vague  dis- 
mal forebodings  of  which  Aunt  Marie  and  Uncle  Greorge  com- 
plained, but  with  an  overshadowing  terror,  a  superstitious  fear, 
as  if  something  terrible  were  about  to  happen. 

Hour  after  hour,  she  lay  awake,  listening  to  the  hail  upon  the 
windows,  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rattling  sleet,  and  trjring 
to  reason  awaj  the  phantoms,  huge  and  shapeless,  that  seemed 
to  be  crowding  the  room  and  looking  into  her  eyes  through  the 
darkness.  Whenever  she  lost  herself  for  a  moment,  poor  Charles 
would  puss  like  a  spirit  before  her,  pale,  haggard,  and  speech- 
less ;  and  when  she  started  up  to  scare  the  vision  away,  the  last 
she  remembered  was  always  a  sad  and  reproachful  look ;  so  that 
she  was  afraid  to  sleep,  lest  she  might  dream,  or,  if  she  woke  sud- 
denly, be  still  more  frightened. 

When  fully  awake,  the  weariness  and  heaviness  grew  insup- 
portable ;  she  became  restless,  and  kept  shifting  about  from  side 
to  side,  now  wishing  for  day,  and  now  shutting  her  eyes,  and  cov- 
ering them  with  her  hands,  or  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillows  with 
a  consciousness  that  daybreak  had  come,  and  that  she  would  not 
be  able  much  longer  to  conceal  the  fact  from  herself,  however 
unwelcome  it  might  be.  Thoughts  of  her  uncle,  and  of  his  cool- 
ness, quickness,  and  self-possession  the  day  before,  when  Arthur 
read  the  paragraph  at  the  breakfast-table  about  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  began  to  trouble  her.  He  no  longer  appeared  uneasy ; 
and  yet,  if  she  could  judge,  the  danger  was  thickening  every  hour ; 
and  though  he  had  offered  no  explanafion  to  her,  and  it  was  clear 
that  neither  Mrs.  Maynard  nor  Arthur  knew  anything  of  the 
trouble,  there  seemed  to  be  something  very  strange,  if  not  sua- 
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picioasy  in  the  circomstances.  And  then  followed  another  flash 
of  thought ;  and  she  started,  broad  awake,  as  it  came,  roshing 
through  the  troubled  darkness  uto  a  chamber  of  her  heart  hith- 
erto unvisited,  —  a  chamber  where  she  had  enshrined  her  Undo 
George  as  a  being  almost  godlike  in  his  lofty  nature,  as  a  sort 
of  guardian  who,  whatever  might  be  the  weaknesses  of  other 
men,  had  always  appeared  to  be  abore  and  beyond  the  tempta- 
tions that  mislead.  But  within  a  few  weeks,  had  she  not  found 
him  losing  all  faith  in  himself,  and  giving  up  under  the  pressure 
of  calamity,  like  the  merest  worldling  ?  And  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  had  got  over  the  dreadful  prostration  that  so  frightened  them, 
very  suddenly,  and  with  a  single  effort,  as  it  were,  still  her  aunt 
must  have  meant  something,  when  she  read  that  chapter  in  the 
Bible  where  the  Saviour  says  to  Peter,  "  When  thou  art  eonperted^ 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  Could  it  be  that  her  beloved  unde  ^ 
the  man  she  so  loved  and  so  revered  —  had  never  been  truly 
converted  ?  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  said  of  his  behavior  ? 
Could  he  have  been  a  self-deceiver  for  twenty  years  ? 

More  and  more  troubled,  she  began  to  recall  a  conversation 
she  had  with  him  just  before  the  death  of  her  father.  **  Julia,** 
said  he,  ^all  mankind  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  are  the  self-righteous,  who  insist  upon  saving  themselves, 
and  want  no  Saviour.  The  second  are  they  who  are  willing 
enough  to  be  saved,  and  not  willing  to  depend  altogether  upon 
themselves,  but  who  insist  on  being  saved  in  their  own  way, 
according  to  their  notions  of  what  Grod  ought  to  do.  The  third 
are  they  who  surrender  themselves  altogether  to  God,  giving  up 
all  trust  in  themselves,  and  only  asking  to  be  saved,  they  care  not 
how.  And  now,"  said  he,  ^  Julia,  to  which  of  these  three  classes 
do  you  belong  ?  "  Overwhelmed  by  the  thought,  she  had  hurried 
away  to  her  chamber,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  had  never  slept 
until  she  heard  the  whisper  of  peace,  and  was  enabled  to  cast 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  earthly  father,  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, the  very  day  before  his  death.  Could  it  be  that  her  dear 
uncle,  who  had  been  so  faithful  and  so  earnest  with  her,  was  him- 
self an  outcast,  or  under  a  delusion  ?  The  idea  was  insupportable, 
and  she  determined  to  question  her  aunt,  and  to  watch  them  both 
narrowly  and  constantly. 
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And  then  there  followed  swiftly,  like  another  living  shadow, 
the  remembrance  of  that  transaction  with  Miss  Wentworth ;  so 
generous,  and  so  unlooked  for,  bj  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
And  yet  —  God  forgive  her !  —  while  the  poor  child's  heart  was 
throbbing  with  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  happened  the  day 
before,  and  she  was  ready  to  cry  out  for  joy  and  thankfulness, 
and  to  cast  aside  all  doubt  of  her  dear  uncle's  true  condition,  all  at 
once  it  came  over  her,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forged  notes,  all 
he  had  chosen  to  say  might  be  scrupulously  true,  and  yet — she 
trembled  to  think  of  the  po^ibility,  and  for  a  moment  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  shrunk  from  what  she  began  to  believe 
must  be  the  prompting  of  an  evil  spirit,  if  not  of  the  great  Adver- 
sary himself,  in  his  unhallowed  sifting  of  the  righteous  ;  do  what 
she  would  to  drive  it  away,  shut  her  eyes  and  cover  them  with 
her  clasped  hands,  or  sit  up  and  face  the  growing  daylight  with 
the  fixedness  of  a  marble  statue  —  the  thought  would  keep  re- 
turning to  her,  till  she  shuddered  with  the  discouraging  repetition, 
that  while  Arthur  had  been  carefully  set  right  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  the  charge  made  by  Miss  Wentworth,  Uncle  George 
had  never  denied  for  a  moment  the  very  foreknowledge  attributed 
to  him !  Why  not  say  at  once,  and  without  qualification,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  afterwards  happened  ;  and  that  the  sudden 
fall  in  the  stocks  he  had  got  rid  of  in  such  a  hurry,  so  soon  after 
his  arrival,  was  wholly  unexpected  to  him  ?  How  much  better 
than  to  leave  all  this  to  inference  I  And  then,  too,  if  he  felt  so 
sure  that  within  a  twelvemonth,  or  so,  that  very  stock  would  be 
up  to  par,  as  he  called  it,  where  was  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  he 
had  appeared  to  make  ?  Poor  Julia,  though  secretly  arraigning 
that  beloved  uncle,  as  a  mere  stockjobber,  and  hypocrite,  per- 
haps, who  had  been  playing  with  their  credulity,  while  carrying 
out  a  great  and  complicated  sjrstem  of  circumvention  ;  forgetting 
all  she  knew  of  his  former  life,  all  that  her  father  knew  of  him, 
and  all  that  others,  in  whom  they  had  the  fullest  confidence,  knew 
of  him,  just  as  if  he  were  the  greatest  of  strangers,  and  only 
known  to  her,  through  forged  notes  and  the  transfer  of  stocks  to  a 
helpless  woman  but  a  day  or  two  before  they  turned  out  to  be 
worthless,  —  not  for  the  world  would  she  have  acknowledged  it  to 
herself.    But  when  she  had  reasoned  the  whole  question  through, 
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and  saw  what  she  had  been  doing,  hour  after  hoar,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  she  flung  herself  back  upon  the  bed,  with  a 
cry  of  terror  and  self-reproach,  and  oovering  her  &ce  with  the 
bedclothes,  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  mj  dear,  dear  uncle,"  she  cried,  ^  forgive  me !  Oh  forgive 
me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  ** 

There  was  no  more  rest,  no  possibility  of  sleep,  after  this  brief 
questioning  of  herself;  and  the  moment  she  heard  the  step  of 
Bessie,  setting  the  room  in  order,  she  left  her  bed,  and  shivering 
from  head  to  foot,  with  fear  partly,  and  partly  with  cold,  stole 
away  to  their  warm  snug  parlor  in  her  morning-wrapper  and 
furred  slippers. 

On  drawing  up  to  the  fire,  she  found  the  papers  of  the  day 
lying  on  the  table ;  and  recollecting  how  they  had  all  been  taken 
by  surprise  at  breakfast,  she  determined  to  run  her  eye  over  the 
contents,  and  see  if  anything  more  was  to  be  found  about  the 
forged  notes,  before  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  was  a  very  early  riser, 
should  appear. 

Not  a  word  upon  the  subject  was  to  be  found  in  any  but  the 
Morning  Herald  ;  and  that  was  only  to  the  effect  that,  after  dili- 
gent search,  enough  had  been  discovered  to  satisfy  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  —  poor  Julia  !  —  that  the  notes  were  indeed 
most  ingenious  forgeries,  and  that  they  were  on  the  track  of  a 
confederate,  who  had  left  New  York  two  or  three  months  before, 
and  after  going  through  the  Canadas,  where  he  had  thrown  a 
large  amount  into  circulation,  had  gone  to  Australia  or  Cali- 
fomia,  it  was  not  certain  which.  But  the  train  was  hiid,  the 
detectives  were  on  the  alert,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any 
active  accomplice  in  the  city  to  escape. 

Poor  Julia  was  quite  overcome  at  first.  All  her  suspicions  were 
now  fixed  upon  her  brother ;  and  when  she  saw  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  knew  so  much  of  Charles,  and  who  had  some  of 
these  very  notes  in  his  own  possession  for  a  long  while  before  they 
were  destroyed,  she  began  to  believe  that  her  dark  forebodings  in 
the  night-watches,  and  her  dreadful  nervousness,  were  intended  for 
a  warning  and  preparation ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Charles  him- 
self had  appeared  to  her,  and  that  her  dream  was  fast  coming  true. 

Leaning  her  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  covering  her  face  with 
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her  bands,  while  the  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers,  the  poor 
child  was  beginning  to  think  seriouslj  of  going  up  to  her  uncle's 
room,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  beseeching  him  in 
mercj  to  save  her  poor  brother,  when,  all  at  once,  her  broken- 
hearted inarticulate  prayer  was  answered,  not  by  her  uncle,  bat 
by  her  heavenly  Father ;  and  she  started  to  her  feet  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  sobbed,  and  sobbed,  as  if  her 
very  heart  would  break. 

How  blind  !  how  utterly  carried  away  had  she  been,  by  sheer 
nervousness  and  a  superstitious  terror  !  How  entirely  had  she 
overlooked  what  she  now  remembered  so  well,  and  almost  re- 
garded as  a  revelation,  —  the  fact  that  her  brother  had  allowed 
these  forged  notes  to  come  back  into  her  possession  without  a 
word  of  warning ;  and  that  Mr.  Pendleton  himself,  by  begging 
her  to  write  her  brother  and  caution  him,  as  he  did,  proved  be- 
yond all  question,  that  so  far  as  he  knew  or  believed,  Charles 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forgery. 

These  two  facts  were  of  themjtelves  a  demonstration  of  her 
brother's  innocence ;  and  the  burden  was  lifted,  and  the  cloud 
rolled  away ;  and  while  slie  wondered  more  and  more,  the  more 
she  thought  of  these  two  little  circumstances,  how  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  overlook  them,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  she 
felt  as  if  a  spirit  had  passed  by,  while  she  was  upon  her  knees, 
whispering  to  her  troubled  heart,  ^  Peace !  be  still ! " 

And  she  was  comforted,  and  happy ;  so  that  on  catching  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  the  mirror,  she  started  at  the  change  she 
saw  there,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  afresh,  as  the  blood 
began  to  ripple  through  her  veins  anew,  with  a  feeling  of  girl- 
hood, long  since  forgotten. 

But  her  aunt  did  not  appear ;  and  feeling  so  very  happy  and 
so  tranquil,  —  and  so  ashamed  of  herself,  too,  for  the  dreadful 
suspicions  she  had  so  long  harbored  against  her  poor  brother,^ 
she  began  to  review  her  judgment  of  Uncle  Greorge,  and  thought, 
and  thought,  until  she  grew  frightened  at  herself,  —  wondering 
whether  she  had  been  altogether  in  her  right  mind,  for  the  last 
month  or  two,  and  especially  during  the  past  night.  If  she  had 
so  clearly  wronged  her  brother,  whose  past  life  did  not  furnish 
the  evidence  to  be  found  in  all  that  she  knew  of  her  uncle,  how 
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much  more  had  she  not  wronged  her  ande !  Her  own  heart 
condemned  her ;  and  she  shrank  away  finom  herself,  abashed  and 
trembling. 

But  while  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  musing  over  the  past,  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  item  of  religious  intelligence  in  the 
paper  she  held.  It  was  there  stated,  that  letters  were  coming  in 
finom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  oyer  sea,  addressed  to 
the  Fulton  Street  Prayer^Meeting,  and  asking  prayers  for  one 
and  another ;  here,  from  a  widow  for  the  conversion  of  a  fashion- 
able daughter ;  there,  from  a  father  for  *the  salvation  of  a  son 
going  abroad ;  husbands  were  asking  prayers  for  their  wives, 
and  wives  for  their  husbands ;  and  these  requests  were  all  entered 
in  a  book,  and  came  up  in  their  order,  and  some  of  the  answers 
were  both  immediate  and  astonishing.  People  were  converted 
on  the  sea,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  very  day 
and  hour  when  these  prayers  went  up  for  them  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  Fulton  Street  meeting.  Letters  came  which  had  been 
long  on  the  way ;  so  that  friends  learned  they  were  prayed  for, 
while  their  letters  were  carrying  back  the  news  of  their  conver- 
sion. These  were  facts  not  to  be  disputed,  account  for  them  as 
we  may. 

Julia  stopped ;  if  these  things  were  true,  what  was  her  duty  ? 
**  O  thou  of  little  faith  ! "  she  whispered  to  herself;  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  pen,  she  wrote  as  follows :  — 

^  A  believer  in  prayer  asks  the  prayers  of  Grod's  people  for 
an  only  brother  in  a  distant  land,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

This  note  she  sealed,  and  directing  it,  in  a  large,  bold  hand, 
to  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer-Meeting,  as  the  paper  had  suggested, 
rang  the  bell  for  Bessie,  and  sent  her  to  drop  it  into  the  penny- 
post,  with  her  own  hands,  having  satisfied  herself  that  Bessie 
could  not  read  writing,  whatever  she  might  be  able  to  do  with 
large  printed  shop-signs.  Here  was  additional  security  against 
the  meddling  of  waiters  and  clerks,  if  it  were  dropped  into  the 
letter-box  below.  How  strange  I  and  yet  how  common,  this 
dread  of  ridicule  or  misapprehension  !  Though  earnest  and 
willing  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  a  dear  brother,  she  was  not 
willing  to  be  known  as  a  believer  in  the  Fulton  Street  prayer- 
meeting. 
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Afler  a  while,  her  aunt  appeared,  and  then  Arthur,  and  then, 
just  as  thej  were  sitting  down  to  hreakfast,  Uncle  Greorge  —  with 
unclouded  eyes,  and  a  strong,  decided  step. 

"  How  well  you  do  look,  dear  brother !  **  said  Mrs.  Maynard. 
^  You  must  have  slept  well,  —  I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  I  hear  it  in 
your  very  breathing,  I  feel  it  in  your  step." 

''  And  yet,  sister,  I  have  spent  the  whole  night  in  reviewing 
my  past  life,  and  in  drawing  up  resolutions.** 

*«  Indeed ! " 

^  Yes ;  and  though  greatly  strengthened  and  refreshed,  it  has 
not  been  with  sleep,  for  I  was  not  sleepy,  and  never  closed  mj 
eyes,  I  believe,  till  after  four ;  but  then,  after  I  dropped  away,  I 
did  not  once  hear  the  clock  strike  ;  nor  did  I  start  in  my  sleeps 
Jerry  says,  nor  mutter,  nor  roll  about,  as  I  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  do." 

'*  And  the  resolutions  you  speak  of,  —  did  you  satisfy  yourself 
at  last?" 

''  Perfectly.  And  what  is  more,  my  conscience  and  my  judg^ 
raent  approve  them,  now  that  I  am  broad  awake  —  which,  I 
apprehend,  is  not  very  common,  after  a  man  has  been  showing  off 
in  his  sleep,  making  speeches,  or  talking  poetry,  or  astonishing 
his  best  friends  at  a  dinner-table." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  brother " 

*^  I  understand  you,  Elizabeth.  Tou  would  like  to  know  what 
they  were ;  and  as  they  are  very  brief,  and  reduced  to  writing 
and  may  be  a  help  to  others,  I  will  read  them  to  you.  The  tmth 
is,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  need  the  shadow  quite  as  much  as  we 
do  the  sunshine  here.  I  have  had  both,  and  I  am  now  thankfbl 
for  both,  and  have  fully  made  up  my  mind,  God  helping  me, 
when  my  path  is  overclouded  again,  and  the  great  sky  itself^ 
God's  presence-chamber  —  seems  to  be  covered  with  thick  dark- 
ness that  can  be  felt  —  to  remember,  —  first,  how  much  darker  it 
might  be ;  secondly,  how  much  we  always  have  to  be  thankfbl 
for,  happen  what  may ;  and,  thirdly,  how  much  worse  off  others 
are,  look  where  we  will.*' 

''  Excellent,  my  brother ;  and  in  every  way,  if  remembered 
at  the  right  moment,  and  acted  upon  with  a  steadfast  &ith,  sure 
to  bring  consolation  and  help." 
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^  And  I  was  rather  inclined  to  laj,  fourthly,''  added  he,  "^  that, 
if  we  recall  our  past  experience,  we  shall  find  that  our  appre- 
hensions of  coming  evil  are  almost  always  much  worse  than  the 
reality." 

^  Always,  I  should  think,"  said  Julia,  her  heart  overflowing 
with  a  gush  of  thankfulness,  as  she  thought  of  her  poor  brother, 
and  recalled  her  anxieties  about  him  and  Uncle  George. 

"^We  do  not  know,  at  first,  whither  to  turn,  dear  brother. 
We  are  overwhelmed  and  powerless  when  a  great  calamity  ap- 
proaches without  notice,  and  we  are  full  of  exaggerating  terrors." 

^  Just  like  a  beleaguered  city  ;  if  surrounded  at  once,"  added 
Arthur,  ^  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  frightened  into  a  surrender ;  but 
after  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  it  grows  so  familiar  with 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  rocking  of  the  battlements,  that 
women  and  children  are  found  looking  up  the  spent  balls,  carry- 
ing powder,  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  or  assisting  at  the  de- 
fences." 

*^  Thank  you,  Arthur,"  said  his  uncle ;  ^  your  illustration  is 
very  fair." 

Julia  assented,  and  she  looked  at  her  cousin's  illuminated 
countenance  with  an  expression  he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
felt  abashed ;  and  yet  a  thrill  of  joy  "  went  a-rippling  to  his 
finger-ends."  The  mother  seemed  to  be  watching  both,  and  to  be 
greatly  pleased  with  what  she  saw,  though  a  slight  shadow  —  the 
slightest  possible  shadow  of  apprehensiveness — appeared  for  a 
moment  in  the  clear  depth  of  her  eyes,  and  then  passed  away. 

At  breakfast  it  was  agreed,  that,  after  certain  business  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  prepared  were  over,  they  would  all  go 
together  to  the  Fulton  Street  prayer-meeting  —  all  I  —  but  who 
proposed  it  nobody  ever  knew  —  and  there  see  for  themselves, 
and  try  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  Lord  was  there  of 
a  truth,  or  whether  a  set  of  wrong-headed  entliusiasts,  or  crazy 
fanatics,  had  only  given  themselves  up  to  a  strong  delusion.  But 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  satisfied  —  what  then  ?  Would  it 
not  be  dreadful  to  find  hereafter,  as  the  patriarch  did,  in  other 
days,  that  the  Lord  was  there,  and  they  knew  it  not  ? 

Breakfast  over,  and  the  usual  morning  exercises  through,  Mr. 
Pendleton  looked  at  his  sister ;  and  when  she  bowed  in  reply,  he 
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tarned  toward  Arthur  and  Julia,  and  with  an  affectionate  seri- 
oasness  of  manner,  which  brought  tears  into  their  eyes  before  he 
had  finished,  said  to  them,  — 

''  Dear  children,  my  sister  and  I  have  come  to  a  settled  con- 
clusion at  last  Our  minds  are  made  up ;  and  now  that  we  know 
the  worst,  we  feel  it  our  dutj  to  share  that  knowledge  with  jou, 
however  painful  or  humiliating.** 

Julia  looked  at  her  aunt,  in  terror,  and  then  at  her  uncle,  and 
then  at  Arthur  —  wondering  what  new  trial  was  coming ;  and 
Arthur's  ejes  wandered  in  sorrowful  perplexitj  from  one  to 
another,  until  his  very  breathing  could  be  heard  bj  all. 
^  Are  you  prepared,  think  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pendleton. 
^  I  am,*'  replied  Arthur,  lifting  his  fine  head,  shaking  loose 
that  abundant  hair,  and  heaving  his  youthful  chest,  as  if  charg- 
ing on  horseback,  and  about  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire. 

Julia  bowed — but  no  sound  escaped  from  her  pale  trembling 
lips. 

"^  Bravely  said,  Arthur !  bravely  looked,  Julia  I    With  God's 
help,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  we  have  the  stoutheart- 
edness that  comes  of  our  faith  in  Him.     Be  not  abashed,  my 
dear  Arthur ;  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  now  just  what  you  hope 
to  be  hereafter." 
Arthur  shook  his  head,  almost  sadly. 
•*  But  you  have  faith  in  God,  I  know." 
**  That  have  I,  dear  uncle,  or  I  should  not  now  be  in  the  land 
of  the  living." 

His  mother  looked  troubled,  and  Julia  somewhat  grieved  and 
frightened,  with  the  sad  earnestness  of  Arthur.  It  was  a  new 
revelation  to  both. 

"*  And,"  continued  his  uncle,  —  **  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  die  as  you  are,  if  you  can  help  it" 

''  Would  I  were  worthier ! "  murmured  the  nephew,  moving 
away  from  the  light  as  he  spoke,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  walL 
^  Arthur  —  dear  Arthur  —  this  will  never  do^"  said  hit  mother, 
coming  up  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
drawing  his  head  up  to  her  bosom,  convulsively.  ^  That  sense 
of  unworthiness,  my  dear  boy,  is  your  greatest  recommendation 
— your  only  recommendation — your  only  ground  of  hope."* 
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Arthur  sobbed  —  but  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  when  he 
lifted  his  head,  looked  ashamed  and  sony. 

**  The  Sarionr  came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance,  dear  Arthur,^  whispered  Julia. 

**  And  if  you  abide  where  jou  are,  till  jou  are  worthier/*  added 
Uncle  George,  ^  what  is  that  but  undertaking  to  save  jourself  ? 
and  when  would  you  be  worthier  ?  " 

Arthur  could  bear  no  more.  He  sprang  from  his  chair,  inter- 
changed  a  kiss  with  his  mother,  and  hurried  to  the  window.  A 
dead  silence  followed,  which  was  only  broken  at  last  by  Uncle 
Greorge. 

**  Well  then,  dear  chUdren,"  said  he, ^supposing  you  to  be  pre- 
pared, let  us  go  back  to  where  we  turned  off.  What  say  yon  to 
leaving  this  hotel,  at  once  and  forever  ?" 

**  With  aU  my  heart!"  said  Julia. 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Arthur. 

^And  giving  up  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman,  and  poor 
Jerry,  and  perhaps  a  chambermaid  ?  " 

Arthur  and  Julia  were  both  silent 

^  Well,  what  say  you,  dear  children  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  answered  Julia,  observing  that 
her  uncle  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  her  answer ;  *^  I  am  prepared  for  anything  and  everything,  I . 
hope,  which  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  you  may  beUeve  to  be  neces- 
sary. Nor  do  I  even  care  to  know  what  these  arrangements  are, 
nor  what  your  reasons  may  be.  Do  what  you  think  best,  and  I 
•hall  be  satisfied ;  and  if  you  are  happy,  I  cannot  be  otherwise." 

''Brava! — just  what  we  have  both  expected  of  you,  Julia. 
And  what  say  you,  Arthur  ?  " 

*^  Well  —  as  you  do  not  appear  to  have  expected  much  of  me, 
if  anything,  I  propose  to  say  ditto  to  Cousin  Julia." 

^  Capital !  so  far,  so  good.  And  then  —  we  are  coming  to  it 
rather  slowly,  and  step  by  step,  as  it  were — and  then,  what  say 
you  both  to  leaving  New  York  ?  " 
'  "  Leaving  New  York,  Sir !  Nothing  would  please  me  more. 
I  am  tired  to  death  of  New  York,"  said  Arthur ;  ^  and  whether 
you  leave  it  or  not,  dear  mother,  dear  uncle,  and  —  Julia,"  — 
why  did  he  not  say  dear  Julia?     Why  did  he  falter  and  swallow 
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the  word  with  a  gulp?  he  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before, — 
^  I  shall  certainly  leave  it,  and  I  hope,  forever,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  at  furthest ;  and  go  somewhere,  I  care  not  much  where,  and 
trj  to  earn  my  own  living,  and  build  up  a  character  for  myseli^ 
such  as  none  of  you  may  be  ashamed  of  hereafter." 

His  mother  stood  astonished  and  trembling,  as  he  continued, — 

^  I  have  been  too  long  an  idler,  —  worse  than  poor  Esau,  I 
have  thrown  away  my  birthright,  —  for  if  I  had  been  but  willing 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  my  father,  what  might  I  not  have  been, 
after  a  few  years  of  honest  manly  devotion  to  business  ?  ** 

"  Dear  Arthur! "  whispered  somebody  very  near  to  him. 

<<  Worse  than  the  prodigal ;  for  I  have  not  spent  my  substance 
in  riotous  living,  but  suffered  it  to  perish,  without  being  of  use  to 
anybody." 

His  mother  wiped  her  eyes. 

<'  Very  well,  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Pendleton,  laying  his  hand 
quietly  upon  the  bo/s  head,  as  he  leaned  forward,  his  shoulders 
heaving,  and  his  forehead  glowing  with  shame  and  self-reproach* 
<*0f  all  these  plans  we  will  talk  hereafter;  and  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  think  it  best  to  go  with  you,  and  all  go  together.** 

«  God  grant  it.  Sir  I " 

^  And  now  for  what  remains  to  be  commonicated.  We  pro- 
pose to  retire  from  the  world." 

"Sir?" 

*^  From  the  world  of  fiishion,  I  mean ;  to  take  a  small,  ready- 
furnished  cottage,  on  Long  Island,  and  there  live  in  a  quiet,  cheap 
way,  till  this  hurricane  throughout  the  world  has  blown  over; — 
what  say  you  both  ?  " 

"^  Agreed  I "  said  Arthur. 

<"  With  all  my  heart  I"  said  Julia. 

"  Can  you  be  ready  to-morrow,  both  of  yoa  ?  * 

''We  are  ready  now  —  this  moment,"  said  Arthur;  ''ar'n't 
you,  Julia  ?  " 

"  Hardly,  Cousin  Arthur ;  but  I  can  be  ready  to-morrow.** 

"  It  will  be  rather  dreary,  I  am  afraid,  and  rather  uncomfort- 
able, to  go  into  winter-quarters  just  now,"  added  Undo  G^rge ; 
"but  when  the  spring  opens,  and  the  beautiful  garden  is  in 
flower " 
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^  A  garden,  too.  Uncle  George  ?  " 

^Yes,  and  a  beautiful  garden  it  is,  though  not  very  large; 
a  flower-garden  with  hedges  and  shrubbery,  and  a  few  large 
trees,  and  a  charming  view  from  almost  every  room  in  the  house. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  satisfied." 

This  matter  arranged,  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in 
paying  off  the  servants  and  the  hotel-keeper,  and  preparing  for 
the  morrow. 

And  would  you  believe  it !  they  had  not  been  so  happy  for 
months  —  hardly  ever  so  happy,  or  so  well  satisfied  with  them- 
selves, or  so  tranquil,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Maynard.  They 
were  now  all  together,  —  "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  for- 
got,"—  and  sick  of  the  weariness  and  wastefulness  of  the  public  life 
they  had  so  long  led,  against  all  their  habits,  purposes,  and  incli- 
nations ;  — though  they  had  been  treated  very  kindly,  and  were 
under  obligations  that  no  money  would  repay,  for  the  watchful 
care  and  patience  of  the  landlord  and  waiters  toward  Uncle 
George,  after  what  had  happened,  still  they  were  glad  to  get 
away,  at  once  and  forever,  from  the  luxury  and  bustle  of  such  a 
life,  and  steal  off  to  some  quiet  nook,  where  they  might  all  be 
together  once  more,  and  breathe  freely,  and  look  one  another  in 
the  face,  and  thank  Grod  that  they  had  come  to  their  senses  at  last 

**  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  as  they  sat  together  waiting 
for  some  papers  to  be  signed ;  **  as  this  may  be  the  last  day  with 
the  carriage,  what  say  you  to  an  hour's  drive,  where  we  can  see 
for  ourselves  another  phase  of  New  York  fashionable  life  ?  ** 

**  But  we  are  to  go  to  Fulton  Street,  you  know,  mother." 

**  Tes,  and  our  calculations  must  be  made  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  that  meeting ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  son,  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  going  there  to-day." 

^  And  so  have  1 1 "  said  Arthur. 

<"  And  1 1 "  said  Uncle  George. 

"  And  1 1 "  said  Julia ;  '*  how  very  strange  I  I  wonder  who 
proposed  it  ?  " 

''It  proposed  itself,  I  rather  think,"  said  Arthur;  ''for  we  all 
seemed  to  be  of  one  accord,  in  one  place,  at  the  time." 

There  was  a  touch  of  lightness  in  Arthur's  manner,  which 
Mrs.  Maynard  felt  a  little  dissatisfied  with. 
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'*  Do  you  know,"  continued  he  in  the  same  tone,  and  rather 
flippantly,  as  Julia  thought,  "  that  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see 
that  book  they  tell  of  in  the  papers,  where  the  prayers  are  all 
entered  from  day  to  day,  as  they  are  received ;  a  sort  of  order- 
book  it  would  appear.** 

"  Arthur  Maynard !  ** 

"  Cousin  Arthur !  " 

Arthur  felt  ashamed,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  own  it,  and 
so,  turning  it  off  with  a  laugh,  which  grieved  his  mother  still 
more,  and  brought  a  tear  into  Julia's  eyes,  be  asked  his  mother 
where  she  proposed  to  go  before  the  meeting. 

**  To  this  institution,'*  said  she,  showing  a  card  from  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Wilson  Industrial  School. 

««  What  is  it,  Elizabeth  ?"  asked  Uncle  George. 

"  And  where  is  it,  mother  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

'^  It  is  a  school,  where  over  two  hundred  little  girls,  who  are 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  gathered  literally  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  ditches,  thieves,  beggars,  and  rag-pickers,  are 
housed  and  clothed  aud  fed,  and  prepared  for  usefulne^,  by  some 
of  the  fashionable  women  of  this  great  metropolis." 

**  All  managed  by  women  ?  " 

«  Altogether." 

"  And  where  is  it,  pray  ?  " 

**  In  Tenth  Street,  near  the  parade.  Would  yoa  like  to  go, 
Julia?" 

"  By  all  means." 

"  And  you,  brother  ?  " 

**  Certainly." 

**  But  you  would  not,  I  see,  Arthur,  by  your  taking  up  your 
hat  and  preparing  to  pull  on  your  gloves." 

"■  No,  mother,  for  I  know  all  about  the  institution,  I  believe.  It 
is  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  —  one  of  the  many  dangerous  parts 
of  this  Babylon  which  I  have  been  tempted  to  ransack  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  asleep.  I  was  in  that  very  neighborhood, 
in  fact,  at  the  time  you  were  so  grievously  hurt,  Sir." 

•*  Indeed!" 

**  But  apart  from  all  that,  dear  mother,  I  dare  not  undertake 
so  much  at  once.  I  am  afraid  for  myself,  and  truly  afraid  of 
11 
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mjsolf ;  and  as  I  mean  to  be  at  the  prajer-meeting,  happen  what 
may,  —  that  is,  forgive  me,  unless  prevented  by  something  seri- 
ous,—  I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"I  am,  dear  Arthur,  —  I  am  satisfied,  —  almost.** 
"  Thank  you,  dear  mother." 
"  And  now  please  order  the  carriage,  Arthur." 
^  How  strangely  that  sounds,  Julia  I     And  yet  you  do  not  ap- 
pear to  give  it  a  thought,"  said  he. 

Julia  smiled  sorrowfully ;  and  then,  with  a  cheerful  tone,  she 
added,  '^I  did  think  of  it,  Arthur,  and  was  glad  to  see  your 
mother  take  the  last  ordering  of  the  carriage  so  pleasantly." 

^  O,  my  mother  can  bear  anything,  Julia  !  She  has  been 
tried  ;  but  you,  with  your  little  experience,  and  few  years,  when 
the  cup  of  trembling  is  offered  you,  to  see  you  take  it  so  uncom- 
plainingly, astonishes  me." 

"  The  cup  of  trembling  !  Cousin  Arthur.  Surely,  you  do  not 
believe  that  the  giving  up  of  a  carriage  would  be  regarded  by  a 
woman  of  my  age  as  anything  very  serious.  Pooh,  pooh,  —  but 
for  your  mother,  I  should  not  give  it  a  second  thought." 

'  Arthur  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  the  carriage  was  ordered, 
the  visit  was  paid,  and  after  an  hour  spent  in  going  over  the 
school,  and  hearing  the  exercises,  and  looking  into  the  household 
arrangements,  which  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  all 
three  cnme  away  with  a  much  better  opinion  of  the  '^worldlings" 
of  New  York,  than  they  ever  had  before-;  though  among  them 
were  undoubtedly  others  —  but  how  many  was  not  asked  —  who 
were  to  be  reckoned  among  the  "salt  of  the  earth  "  —  unpretend- 
ing Christians. 

From  the  Industrial  School  they  went  to  the  Fulton  Street 
prayer-meeting,  taking  Arthur  on  the  way.  They  found  it  full, 
—  crowded  to  suffocation,  —  but  still  as  the  chamber  of  death. 
Just  as  they  entered,  a  prayer  broke  forth  from  a  rough-looking 
sailor,  who  had  been  first  led  to  the  meeting  by  a  little  child. 
In  telling  how  it  happened,  he  sobbed  and  shook ;  and  when  that 
little  child,  who  was  standing  on  the  seat  by  him,  reached  up  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  called  him  father^  all  hearts  were  moved. 
There  were  no  outcries,  no  extravagances,  but  a  deep  and  awful 
seriousness  and  stillness. 
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Aftor  n  verse  had  been  sung,  —  **Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly 
Dove/*  —  and  a  word  of  expostulation  offered,  the  gentleman  who 
had  char^  of  the  meeting  —  with  a  watch  and  bell  on  the  table 
liefore  him,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  no  speaker  forget 
himself — read  a  request  for  prayer;  to  which,  with  a  broken 
voice,  just  as  if  he  knew  the  mother,  and  perhaps  the  son,  he 
begged  the  special  attention  of  *'some  brother." 

The  note  ran  thus  :  "A  widowed  mother  would  ask  you  to 
pray  with  her  for  the  salvation  of  her  only  son." 

''  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,"  added  the 
speaker. 

And  lo  !  before  Julia  could  recover  from  her  astonishment,  — 
or  Arthur  from  his,  —  a  murmur  filled  the  whole  house  like  a 
sound  **  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,"  and  then  died  away, 
and  somebody  rose  at  her  very  elbow,  and  straightway  the  voice  of 
Uncle  George  was  heard  in  prayer.  And  such  a  prayer !  Had 
the  note  been  written  by  his  own  beloved  sister,  had  that  only  son 
been  Arthur  himself,  and  if  all  the  business  had  been  pre-arranged, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  direct  and  startling  adaptation. 
At  first  Julia  had  her  suspicions,  and  so  had  Arthur  his ;  but 
when  the  prayer  was  ended,  and  the  mother  looked  up,  and  they 
saw  her  pale  face  and  streaming  eyes,  and  heard  her  whisper, 
^^  how  wonderful  1"  they  were  both  satisfied  that  all  had  happened, 
not  through  man's  contrivance,  but  altogether  and  entirely  through 
the  providence  of  God. 

Arthur  was  visibly  moved,  but  he  said  nothing ;  and  though 
Julia  saw  him  wipe  his  eyes,  he  turned  away  so  impatiently, 
as  if  he  did  not  like  being  watched  even  by  her,  —  no,  not 
even  by  his  own  dear  mother,  who  had  managed  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  his  hands,  which  she  held  in  hers,  till  each  felt  the 
other  trembling,  —  that  she  durst  not  give  way  to  the  sudden 
hope  that  flashed  upon  her  at  first,  when  she  saw  the  effect  of 
the  prayer. 

Another  dead  silence  followed, — three  minutes  of  silent  prayer, 
—  during  which  five  or  six  persons  rose,  while  others  lifted  thevr 
hands  to  be  prayed  for ;  and  then,  poor  Julia !  her  own  note  was 
read,  and  a  greyheaded  quiet-looking  man,  with  a  clear,  pleasant 
voice,  came  forward  on  the  platform  with  a  tottering  step,  and 
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poured  his  heart  out  in  thanksgiving  and  supplication,  not  only  for 
the  brother  in  a  distant  land,  but  for  the  sister  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten her  brother.  There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  house,  —  but 
the  hearts  of  all  three  were  too  full  for  speech  ;  and  while  poor 
Julia  was  afraid  to  look  into  the  face  of  her  aunt,  or  of  Arthur, 
as  if  her  secret  had  been  written  upon  her  forehead.  Uncle  George, 
and  Arthur,  and  his  mother,  were  all  possessed  with  a  belief  that 
almost  overwhelmed  them.  Who  was  that  aged  man  ?  The 
voice  in  prayer  seemed  to  be  familiar ;  and  though  the  platform 
was  a  great  way  off,  and  the  light  rather  dim,  Arthur  was  quite 
sure  that  he  had  seen  the  speaker  before  ;  and  Julia,  it  appeared 
afterwards,  thought  the  same.  There  was,  withal,  such  a  remark- 
able adaptation  of  language  and  thought  to  the  very  case  of  poor 
Charles,  so  lately  cast  upon  the  world,  fatherless  and  motherless, 
that  all  three  were  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that  the 
prayer  was  meant  for  them,  and  for  them  only. 

Other  prayers  went  up  of  a  similar  character  ;  and  however 
strange  they  might  appear  at  first,  grew  to  be  so  natural  and 
proper,  long  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  even  Arthur 
seemed  to  be  carried  away  by  iheir  simplicity  and  earnestness, 
and  to  overlook  their  strangeness.  Julia  was  affected,  even  to 
tears,  and  so  indeed  was  her  aunt ;  while  the  Major  was  so  utterly 
absorbed  by  his  reflections,  that  he  never  once  opened  his  mouth, 
until  they  had  returned  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  were  seated  round 
the  fire,  waiting  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  to  be  sum- 
moned to  their  dinner,  —  their  last  dinner  in  that  luxurious  and 
sumptuous,  though  very  comfortable  establishment. 

Arthur  went  off  to  the  reading-room,  and  Julia  to  her  chamber ; 
leaving  Mrs.  Maynard  and  her  brother  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  a 
thoughtful  silence,  —  both  musing  on  what  had  happened,  and 
both  avoiding  the  subject,  as  if  each  was  hoping  to  find  a  clue 
to  the  mystery  in  some  other  way,  and  without  questioning. 

"  Did  you  observe  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  at  last,  "while 
that  prayer  went  up  from  the  platform  ?  " 

"  Yes, —  but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  I  was  myself  so  astonished 
at  the  language  of  the  written  request,  and  then,  at  the  deep  feel- 
ing and  earnestness  of  that  venerable  man  who  followed  in  prayer, 
that,  as  I  live,  my  dear  sister,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been 
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much  more  startled,  had  the  name  of  poor  Charles  been  men- 
tioned :  in  fact,  between  ourselves,  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Julia  sent  in  that  note." 

**  Indeed  !  I  hope  you  may  be  right,  brother ;  but  considering 
her  deeply  fixed  habits,  her  conservative  temper,  her  gentleness, 
and  her  unobtrusiveness,  to  say  nothing  about  her  dread  of  what 
would  be  called  fanaticism  in  your  church,  dear  brother,  I  dare 
not  encourage  the  hope.** 

''  All  this  I  acknowledge,  Elizabeth  ;  but  how  came  she  there 
to-day  ;  and  for  the  first  time  ?  ** 

**  I  wish  I  knew,  brother ;  but  she  might  ask  the  same  question 
of  us ;  —  why  were  we  there  to-day  ?  and  all  together  for  the  first 
time?" 

Mrs.  Maynard  wanted  to  put  the  question  more  directly,  for 
she,  too,  had  her  suspicions ;  but  upon  looking  into  her  brother's 
eyes,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  sat  awhile,  without  speaking. 

^Upon  my  word,  Elizabeth,"  said  he  at  last,  ^I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  in  reply  to  your  question.  I  would  not  be  over-cred- 
ulous, nor  superstitious  ;  and  yet,  when  I  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  our  going  together,  all  of  us,  and  all 
at  the  same  time,  —  and  all  with  such  different  purposes,  —  I  am 
afraid  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  leading  of  God's  providence." 

"  Brother  George,  —  dear  brother,  —  I  cannot  bear  this ;  I 
must  know  the  truth  !  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  whether  you  were 
taken  by  surprise,  when  the  note  was  read  for  '  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  ?'" 

"  Altogether." 

**  And  yet,  my  dear  brother,  you  prayed  for  my  poor  boy 
almost  by  name,  as  if  the  note  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and 
for  him  only,  and  by  his  mother,  and  in  your  presence." 

**  Did  I  ?  Well,  sister,  I  must  acknowledge  the  truth.  When 
the  note  was  read,  I  could  not  help  looking  at  you,  and  though 
you  were  resting  your  head  upon  your  hand  so  that  I  could  not 
see  your  face,  I  saw  signs  of  8u«h  deep  feeling  that  I  began  to 
recall  what  you  had  urged  upon  Arthur ;  and  the  idea  crossed 
my  mind  that  you  had  sent  in  the  note,  and  that  you  had  con- 
trived all  the  arrangements,  whereby  we  should,  at  last,  be  found 
there  together.     Nothing  would  be  more  natural ;  and  yet,  I  did 
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not  like  to  put  the  question  to  you  in  so  many  words,  knowing 
your  aversion  to  what  is  called  management." 

"  You  astonish  me,  brother ;  and  perhaps  I  sliall  astonish  you 
yet  more,  when  I  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  note  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  I  was  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  when  it  was  read ; 
and  I  supposed,  when  you  followed  in  prayer,  that  you,  my  deai- 
bix>ther,  as  if  you  had  just  found  your  way  out  of  the  wilderness, 
and  saw  the  heavens  opening — that  you  yourself  had  sent  in 
the  note  for  me." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  !  How  very  strange  ! " 
**  Very ;  but  no  stranger  than  many  events  happening  every 
day  at  this  very  meeting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Observer,  and 
some  of  the  business  papers ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that,  if 
my  poor  Arthur  was  not  so  well  read  in  Scripture,  and  not  so 
familiar  with  the  teachings  of  God's  providence,  and  not  quite 
so  changeable  and  capricious,  nor  so  fond  of  controversy,  I  should 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  his  behavior  of  late,  and  especially 
to-day." 

"  And  so  should  I." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ajthur  entered  with  a 
bright  countenance,  and  a  cheerful  step,  —  all  seriousness  had 
departed,  —  saying  as  he  entered,  '*  No,  no,  Julia,  men  are  not 
made  Christians  by  locking  them  up." 
^  Is  Julia  there  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

**  Yes,  but  detained  by  a  well-dressed  beggar-woman  —  a  very 
troublesome  creature  —  whom  I  have  no  patience  with.  Come, 
come,  Julia,  we  are  waiting  for  you,"  he  added,  looking  out  into 
the  entry,  and  beckoning. 

"  If  you  please,  Madam,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low,  sweet, 
mournful  voice,  ^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes 
by  yourself.  Day  after  day,  I  have  called,  but  always  in  vain, 
till  to-day ;  and  now,  I  am  afraid  you  are  engaged.  Can  you  not 
spare  me  a  few  minutes,  dear  young  lady  ?  I  am  not  a  beggar, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  troublesome ;  but  the  business  I  have  with 
you  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  serious,  that  I  must  see  you 
alone." 

^  Please  shut  the  door.  Cousin  Arthur,"  said  Julia,  struck 
with  the  piteous  earnestness  of  the  poor  creature,  and  secretly 
trembling  as  she  led  her  away. 
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<'  Fiddle  de  dee! "  said  Arthur,  shutting  the  door;  "that's  the 
waj  we  are  always  humhogged  !  I  wonder  how  manj  times  that 
poor  thing,  as  Julia  calls  her,  has  been  sent  away  by  the  waiters 
or  by  Bessie,  without  ever  troubling  her  Afisiis  f  " 

"  I  hope  never,  my  son ! "  said  his  mother,  looking  seriously 
alarmed. 

*' I  thought  she  had  the  air  of  a  gentlewoman"  added  Uncle 
George ;  *'  and  her  voice  and  language  were  both  in  her  favor." 

"  I  dare  say.  Uncle  George ;  but  if  you  were  plagued  as  I 
have  been  for  the  last  month,  you  would  run  from  a  beggar,  as 
from  a  mad  dog.  They  haunt  you  at  every  comer ;  they  follow 
you  like  your  shadow,  waylaying  you  at  every  turn,  —  and 
thronging  the  entrances  of  all  the  public-houses,  and  theatres, 
and  churches,  and  parks,  —  worse  than  the  beggars  of  London, 
or  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples ;  and  the  more  you  give  them,  the 
more  they  multiply.  You  cannot  buy  them  off,  —  I  have  tried 
that,  —  and  if  you  try  to  escape  them  by  turning  into  another, 
street,  they  are  certain  to  follow  and  head  you  off." 

*'And  this  in  New  York!"  said  Uncle  George,  '^the  city 
swarming  with  police,  and  the  people  rioting  in  self-indulgence, 
while  others  in  their  midst  are  literally  starving  to  death  ! " 

'^  But  Arthur,  my  son,  the  poor  creature  you  have  spoken  so 
harshly  to  is  not  a  beggar." 

<*  Harshly,  mother  I  did  I  speak  harshly  to  her?" 

"  Your  manner  was  by  no  means  what  I  should  have  looked 
for  in  a  young  man,  or  in  a  gentleman  of  any  age,  toward  even 
a  beggar-woman." 

**  You  are  right,  dear  mother ;  it  was  indeed  heartless,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself;  and  the  moment  I  hear  her  step,  I  will 
go  to  her  and  say  as  much." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Arthur ;  that  would  be  so  like  yon." 

^*  And  then,  I  shall  go  away,  perfectly  satisfied  with  myself, 
I  dare  say,  and  be  ready  to  repeat  the  offence,  in  some  other 
shape." 

"No,  no,  Arthur;  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Yon  are 
thoughtless  and  forgetful,  but  kind-hearted ;  and  if  you  would 
only  be  serious,  I  should  be  greatly  encouraged.  You  must  set 
a  guard  upon  yourself,  Arthur;  you  must  keep  watch  and  ward, 
or  your  flightiness  will  undo  you." 
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"  How  very  serious  you  are,  dear  mother." 

"  I  feel  so,  Arthur.  We  must  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temp- 
tation." 

**  Just  what  Julia  says  !  We  have  been  having  a  little  serious 
talk  together,  —  I  haven't  got  over  the  prayer-meeting  yet,— 
and  she  tells  me  that  prayer  is  of  no  avail,  without  striving." 

^  Julia  is  right,  Arthur,"  added  his  uncle.  ^  It  is  not  enough 
to  pray  ;  we  are  to  watch  and  pray." 

"  Lest  we  may  be  led  into  temptation.  Exactly  !  Just  what 
she  has  been  preaching  to  me ;  but  I  tell  her,  that  inasmuch  as 
our  virtues  come  of  these  very  temptations,  —  inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  no  virtue,  but  in  resisting  and  overcoming  temptations,  — 
I  am  not  so  clear  that  we  should  pray  not  to  be  led  into  temp- 
tation, or  that  we  ought  always  to  avoid  temptation." 

"Arthur,  my  dear  son!  That  prayer  was  uttered  by  the 
Saviour  himself,  —  and  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  and  tried, — 
and  he  had  triumphed.  Yet  he  gave  us  that  beautiful  prayer  for 
a  model." 

"  Undoubtedly,  dear  mother,"  growing  very  serious  again ; 
*^  but  perhaps  when  we  say,  as  he  did.  Thy  will  be  done,  and  not 
mine,  the  prayer  is  not  that  we  may  never  be  led  into  temptation, 
but  that  we  may  be  strengthened  as  he  was,  in  temptation.  He 
prays  that  the  cup  may  pass,  —  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  temp- 
tation, —  but  adds,  *  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'" 

"  Arthur  is  in  the  way  of  understanding  all  this,  I  trust,"  said 
his  uncle ;  "  and  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says.  Men  are 
not  made  Christians  by  locking  them  up.  Though  we  are  told 
to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  yet  only  through 
our  temptations  are  we  strengthened  ;  only  by  withstanding 
temptations  are  we  disciplined  here,  for  happiness  and  rest  here- 
after ;  and  St  Paul,  you  remember,  counts  it  all  joy  that  he  has 
been  led  into  divers  temptations." 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  just  as  men  are  not  made  temperate  by  tying 
their  hands  behind  them,  or  putting  a  padlock  on  their  mouths. 
They  must  do  their  own  work,  through  the  help  of  Grod,  —  not  of 
themselves,  and  without  his  help,  nor  through  the  contrivances 
of  man,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  however  much  they  may  be 
helped  by  the  earnest  prayers  and  faithful  cooperation  of  others. 
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Make  a  man  religious,  and  he  will  be  temperate  of  course ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  if  jou  make  him  temperate,  that  he  would  be- 
come religious ;  for  there  are  thousands  of  temperate  men,  who 
are  not  religious  men." 

"  Right,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  —  or  so  nearly  right,  as  to  make 
further  disputation  useless  ;  but  here  comes  the  waiter,  to  call  us 
probably  before  the  gong  is  sounded.  Please  go  for  Julia,  and 
beg  her  to  lose  no  time,  as  we  have  seats  reserved  at  the  public 
table  to>day,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty,  if  you  desire  to 
be  all  together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  uncle  ! "  and  up  stairs  he  bounded. 

He  found  Julia's  door  fastened,  and  the  sound  of  earnest  con- 
versation carried  on  in  very  low  voices  within.  He  knocked,  and 
delivered  the  message ;  but  Julia  begged  him  to  make  her  ex- 
cuses, and  to  say  that  she  had  a  troublesome  headache,  and 
thought  on  the  whole,  she  would  have  a  cup  AT  tea  sent  up  to 
her  room,  instead  of  going  down  to  dinner. 

"  1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Julia,"  said  he,  "  if  you  flatter  yourself 
that  mother  will  consent  to  this  —  or  Uncle  Greorge — on  the  last 
day  of  our  being  together  here,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 

**  You  are  right,  Arthur.  I  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes," 
said  she,  opening  the  door,  so  that  he  could  see  the  beggar- 
woman  with  her  bonnet  off,  looking  wild  and  strange,  but  happy ; 
'*  but  you  must  go  down  and  take  your  seats,  and  then  come  for 
me,  if  you  please  ;  will  you,  cousin  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  will." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  Arthur  was  hurrying  back  for  Julia,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  low  murmuring  sounds  in  the  passage-waj,  and  as 
he  drew  near,  be  found  Julia  just  parting  with  the  stranger,  who 
stood  before  her,  with  locked  hands  and  a  trembling  earnestness 
of  manner,  which  convinced  him  that  something  serious  had  hap- 
pened. 

Julia  was  ve^  pale,  and  she  tottered  in  her  step  as  she  took 
Arthur's  arm  ;  and  thrusting  a  folded  paper  into  her  bosom, 
said  to  the  mysterious  visitor,  —  '*  You  shall  hear  from  us  the 
moment  we  are  settled.  Any  letter  or  mesi^age  left  for  me  at 
the  apothecary's  shop,  where  you  first  saw  me,  will  be  safe. 
Meanwhile,  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  up,  and  put  your  trust  in  the 
Lord." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  young  lady." 

^And  be  very  patient  and  hopeful.  The  sickness  of  your 
child  may  not  be  unto  death,  and  I  may  be  able  to  see  her  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  perhaps,  at  furthest." 

^  God  forever  bless  you  !  if  the  poor  thing  could  only  sleep,  I 
should  feel  encouraged  ;  but  to  lie  there  night  after  night  with- 
out closing  her  eyes,  or  losing  herself,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  a 
single  moment,  is  very  alarming ;  and  all  the  more,  as  she  seems 
to  have  lost  all  inclination  for  sleep." 

^  And  you,  Madam,  —  I  wonder  you  are  not  all  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  watching." 

^  Mothers  are  not  easily  worn  out,  my  dear ;  and  as  I  manage 
to  have  a  little  rest  every  day,  aAer  we  have  got  her  up  and  put 
the  room  in  order,  I  do  not  feel  my  strength  giving  way,  nor  even 
my  courage,"  —  wiping  a  tear,  and  then  dropping  a  low  curtsy, 
—  ^  but  I  am  detaining  you." 
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Julia  toQched  her  hand  in  reply,  as  Arthur  hurried  her  off  to 
the  dinner-table,  wondering  more  and  more  at  what  he  had  just 
heard  and  seen.  To  hear  Julia  call  her  Madam^  and  the  next 
moment  to  see  the  woman  drop  a  housekeeper's  curtsy,  puzzled 
him  exceedingly. 

"^  Not  a  word  of  all  this  to  Aunt  Elizabeth,  till  I  have  had  a 
consultation  with  her,*'  said  Julia,  just  as  they  entered  the  large 
dining-hall.  "  Nor  to  Uncle  Greorge,  —  we  may  want  your  help 
hereafter ;  and  then  you  shall  know,  if  not  everything,  at  least 
enough  to  satisfy  you  that  Mrs.  Archibald  is  no  beggar,  and  no 
impostor,  but  a  gentlewoman  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  well 
deserves  our  sympathy." 

'*  Thank  you,  dear  Julia,  for  your  confidence  in  me ;  and  may 
I  not  add,  for  your  kindness  to  that  poor  woman,  afler  my  harsh- 
ness ;  —  and  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of  my  promise  to  beg 
her  pardon ;  but  you  will  do  it  for  me,  if  you  see  her  before  I  do, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

As  Julia  took  her  place  at  the  table,  her  aunt  and  uncle,  who 
sat  opposite,  looked  up,  and  were  about  to  ask  a  question ;  but 
were  prevented  by  a  sign  from  Arthur,  who  had  reason  Co  fear 
that  listeners  and  eaves-droppers  werii  about  them  *,  two  or  three 
at  the  table,  and  one  at  least  behind  his  uncle's  chair. 

Julia  was  very  pale  and  silent,  and  though  she  ta?ted  of  what- 
ever was  put  before  her,  and  allowed  Arthur  to  choose  for  her, 
whenever  she  was  questioned,  she  ate  nothing,  and  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  swallow  even  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  warm 
soup.  Her  aunt  was  troubled,  and  poor  Arthur  hanlly  knew 
which  way  to  look,  —  for  turn  whither  he  would,  he  saw  that  all 
eyes  were  upon  poor  Julia,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  wonder 
and  pity ;  and  he  heard,  moreover,  not  a  little  whispering,  and 
saw  signals  interchanged  above  and  below  them,  on  both  sides  o^ 
the  table ;  and  once,  when  he  turned  to  speak  to  the  waiter,  he 
caught  him  in  the  very  act  of  passing  a  card  which  had  been 
placed  in  her  napkin,  with  Mr.  Pendleton's  name  upon  it  in  pen- 
cil, to  another  waiter,  who  handed  it,  afler  a  few  minutes  had 
gone  by,  to  a  person  at  the  door,  in  the  garb  of  a  policeman. 
Arthur  had  watched  the  whole  procedure,  and  felt  sure  that  he 
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could  not  be  mistaken  ;  but  he  was  vexed  with  himself  that  such 
a  piece  of  impertinence  —  well  meant  or  otherwise  —  should  have 
caused  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  That  it  had  done  so,  —  and 
that  he  was  uncomfortable,  without  knowing  why,  —  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  not  being  able  to  swallow 
another  mouthful,  after  he  saw  the  card  passed  over  to  the  police- 
man. 

There  was  little  or  no  conversation  at  the  table ;  and  though 
Julia  was  urged  and  entreated  to  take  a  little  of  this,  and  a  very 
little  of  that,  as  one  dish  afler  another  went  off  untouched,  and 
especially,  to  try  a  glass  of  smooth  old  port,  like  mother's  milk, 
which  would  do  her  good,  or  at  least  a  glass  of  champagne,  that 
^  could  hurt  nobody,"  she  persisted  in  refusing  altogether,  or  in 
touching  and  tasting  so  daintily,  that  her  aunt  saw  the  reason  to 
be,  not  so  much  the  headache,  or  the  weariness,  of  which  Arthur 
had  told  her,  as  a  downright  heart-sickness,  and  sheer  inability 
to  swallow. 

As  they  led  the  table,  and  the  waiters  were  bustling  about, 
setting  back  the  chairs,  and  making  way  for  them  on  both 
sides,  Arthur  caught  another  view  of  the  policeman,  evidently 
on  the  watch,  just  outside  of  the  large  door,  and  saw  another 
signal  pass  between  two  of  the  waiters,  like  a  telegraph-mes- 
sage, just  as  Major  Pendleton  led  off,  with  Mrs.  Maynard  on  his 
arm. 

Hurrying  forward,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  two 
other  odd-looking  personages,  evidently  out  of  place  and  ill  at 
ease,  lurking  about  the  broad  passage-way,  and  keeping  up,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  while  the  party  were  passing  through,  a  con- 
stant communication,  by  looks,  at  least,  if  not  by  signals,  with 
each  other ;  and  on  turning  his  head,  as  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  nearest  stairway  leading  to  their  apartments,  he  saw  all 
three  of  these  very  suspicious-looking  gentlemen  following  in  their 
wake,  but  with  a  careless  loitering  air,  and  not  as  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  one  another ;  and  yet  the  fir.nt  wore  a  badge, 
and  the  other  two  were  evidently  on  duty. 

As  the  Major  entered  the  parlor,  one  of  the  two  stepped  for- 
ward, as  if  to  speak  to  him,  but  was  instantly  recalled  to  the 
proprieties  of  the  service  by  telegraph ;  and  the  last  thing  Arthur 
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saw,  they  were  all  three  whispering  together  near  the  head  of  the 
main  stairway,  just  as  the  parlor-door  was  shut  upon  all  out- 
siders. 

^  Aunt  Elizabeth,"  said  Julia,  before  they  had  time  to  be  seated, 
"  can  you  give  me  a  few  minutes  in  your  chamber  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  my  love,  or  in  yours  ;  I  am  afraid,  brother,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  to-night ;  you  see  how  very  ill  poor 
Julia  looks." 

"No,  no,  dear  aunt,"  said  Julia,  almost  wildly.  "To-night, 
to-night,  —  I  beg  of  you  !  All  my  arrangements  are  made  for 
going  /tofne  to-night." 

"  Home,  Julia  ! " 

"  And  I  would  not  stay  here  another  night  for  the  whole  world. 
Uncle  George.  Tliat  I  am  far  from  being  well,  dear  aunt,  I 
acknowledge  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  very  anxious 
to  get  away,  —  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  be  taken  ill  here,  you 
know." 

"  Right,  my  poor  child,"  said  her  uncle  ;  "  you  want  a  home, 
and  a  home  you  shall  have  this  very  night,  Grod  willing." 

At  this  moment  somebody  rapped  at  the  door ;  and  as  it  opened, 
a  waiter  handed  a  card  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  —  the  very  caixi  which 
had  given  Arthur  so  much  uneasiness  at  the  dinner-table.  On  it 
something  was  written  in  pencil. 

On  reading  it,  and  glancing  his  eye  into  the  passage-way, — 
where  he  must  have  seen  all  three  of  tlie  policemen,  if  they  were 
policemen,  —  his  countenance  flushed,  and  then  grew  suddenly 
pale,  —  pale  as  death.  "  Show  them  up  to  my  chamber,"  said 
he  to  the  waiter,  "  I  will  be  there  in  five  minutes." 

"  The  waiter  delivered  the  message  in  a  whis^per ;  but  the  gen- 
tlemen shook  their  heads,  and  begged  the  Major  not  to  hurry 
himself;  t/iey  were  in  no  hurry,  and  would  rather  wait  for  him 
there." 

"Confound  the  fools!"  cried  Arthur,  seeing  through  ever}' 
subterfuge  the  uneasiness  Uncle  Greorge  was  trying  to  conceal ; 
"  let  me  ^peak  to  them  ;  I  will  pack  them  off  about  their  business 
in  double  quick  time,  if  you  say  so." 

"  Thank  you,  Arthur ;  but  as  we  are  going  away  to-night,  and 
they  will  not  know  where  to  find  us  to-morrow,"  —  here  one  of 
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the  strangers  coughed,  and  another  answered  with  a  shuffle,  — 
"  I  may  as  well  see  them  now,  perhaps." 

At  this  moment  another  signal  was  interchanged,  and  Arthur 
was  quite  sure  that  he  heard  a  laugh,  and  then  a  low,  half-smoth- 
ered giggle,  as  if  others  were  on  the  watch,  and  not  very  far  ofT. 
His  blood  began  to  be  troublesome ;  and  all  the  more,  when  his 
mother  and  Julia  withdrew,  —  Julia  more  dead  than  alive,  he  re- 
membered afterwards,  when  she  came  suddenly  upon  the  police- 
man witli  the  badge,  and  turned  with  such  a  piteous  expression 
of  terror,  to  look  at  her  uncle,  and  then  at  him,  —  perhaps  the 
poor  child  remembered  what  had  happened  just  there  to  her 
brother  only  a  little  time  before  ;  and  it  might  be  that  her  heart 
died  away  within  her  at  the  recollection.  Whatever  it  was,  her 
look  haunted  him  for  many  a  long  day,  and  he  never  could  think 
of  it  afterward,  without  a  shudder,  and  something  of  remorse  and 
shame  that  he  had  not  understood  her  better. 

"  Now  you  may  show  them  in  here,  if  you  please,  waiter," 
said  Mr.  Pendleton.  "  And,  Arthur,  you  may  leave  us  together 
awhile  ;  but  don't  be  out  of  the  way  when  you  are  wanted." 

As  the  waiter  delivered  the  message,  two  of  the  men  stepped 
forward  together,  and  marching  abreast,  with  the  regular  tramp 
of  a  night-patrol,  stopped  in  the  passage-way,  near  the  door, 
while  the  foremost  entered  alone  and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

Mr.  Pendleton  stood  up  with  a  steady  serious  look  to  receive 
him,  and  the  man  faltered,  as  he  handed  him  a  folded  paper  with-  • 
out  speaking  ;  which  he  opened  hurriedly,  glanced  over,  and  then 
threw  upon  the  table,  as  one  might  a  dinner-card. 

*'  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this?  that  I  am  your  prisoner, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

The  man  bowed. 

^  And  the  paper  you  have  there  in  your  hand,  is  what  you 
call  your  warrant,  hey  ?** 

The  man  bowed  again,  without  speaking. 

'*  Please  read  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  run  your  eyes  over  it  yourself,  Sir ; 
there  may  be  listener^." 

"  Very  true  —  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pendleton,  looking  at  the 
paper  with  dim  eyes  and  shaking  hands,  yet  speaking  in  a  clear, 
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mild  voice,  like  that  of  a  man  who  foels  quite  sure  of  himself, 
and  who,  whatever  he  may  have  expected,  is  always  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  never  to  l>e  taken  by  surprise.  "  But,"  he  added, 
after  a  short  struggle,  *"  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  to  go 
with  you  at  once,  or  whether  I  may  not  answer  the  charge  to- 
morrow, as  we  have  made  arrangements  for  leaving  the  St. 
Nicholas  to-night,  and  are  all  going  over  to  Long  Island  to- 
gether." 

*'  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  evidently  struck  with  the  bearing 
of  the  Major,  and  with  his  great  gentleness  of  manner,  ^  although 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  am  answerable  for  your  appearance 
to-morrow,  I  do  not  see  why  you  may  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  your  arrangements  for  the  evening,  and  get  your  family 
settled,  —  and,  perhaps,  without  allowing  them  to  know  a  word  of 
the  business,  —  if," —  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  literally 
taking  the  measure  of  his  magnificent  proportions,  inch  by  inch, 
—  "  if  we  could  be  sure  of  you." 

"  Sure  of  me !     What  mean  you.  Sir  ?  " 

**  Why,'* —  with  a  wink,  —  '*  you  might  slip  through  our  fingers, 
you  know,  as  a  gentleman  did  here,  not  long  ago ;  but  if  you 
choose  to  go  in  a  carriage  with  me  and  one  of  my  friends,  just 
outside  the  door  —  the  short  man  you  see  there  —  Sergeant  Lib- 
bey,  Sir,  —  a  perfect  gentleman,  Sir,  I  assure  you,  —  I  think  we 
might  manage  to  accommodate  you ;  and  then,  after  your  family 
were  safe,  you  might  come  back  with  us,  you  know." 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  provoked ;  but  seeing  by  the  man's  coun- 
tenance that  what  he  said  was  all  in  good  faith,  and  well  meant, 
he  answered  by  touching  the  bell,  and  asking  the  waiter  to  go  for 
Mr.  Maynard. 

^  Arthur,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  startled  young  man  appeared, 
^  you  must  take  charge  of  the  ladies  ;  I  have  business  that  must 
bci  attended  to,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  make  my  excuses, — you  will 
hear  from  me  to-morrow ;  and  you  may  say  to  Julia,  if  you 
plejise,  that  what  I  foresaw  has  happened  at  last,  though  some- 
what sooner  than  I  expected.  Tell  her  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
Arthur ;  and  say  to  my  dear  sister,  that  '  whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  ehasteneth.'  Do  not  leave  them,  Arthur,  till  you  hear  from 
me ;  and  let  nothing  prevent  you  from  getting  them  over  to-night. 
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and  safely  housed.  I  have  promised  Julia  a  home  —  and  a  home 
she  must  have ;  and  you  may  tell  them,  too,  that  I  have  $ei  mjf 
house  in  order." 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  sound  of  his  uncle's  voioey 
and  something  that  Arthur  never  forgot,  in  the  look  of  his  eyesi 
and  in  the  working  of  his  mouth,  as  he  said  these  few  words,— 
^  Tell  them,  too,  that  /  have  set  my  house  in  order^  and  he  be- 
gan to  feel  a  foreboding  he  durst  not  acknowledge  to  himself,  and 
which  it  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  get  over. 

^  Will  you  not  see  them.  Sir,  and  say  good-night,  yourself, 
before  you  go  ?  " 

**  No,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  no  time  —  no  heart  just  now  — 
and  they  are  in  consultation  above.  Good-night,  Arthur,  —  good- 
night!" 

*'  Good-night,  Uncle  George !  —  but  stay  !  why  not  leave  them 
both  here  to-night,  and  allow  me  to  go  with  you  ?  " 

^  No,  Arthur.  To-night,  I  insist  on  their  leaving  New  York. 
Dead  or  alive,  they  must  go.  The  associations  are  too  painful 
here ;  and  if  Julia  should  be  taken  ill  where  we  now  are,  I  would 
not  answer  for  her  life." 

"•  Enough.  This  night  they  shall  go,  as  you  desire — dead  cr 
alive!" 

Arthur  had  all  sorts  of  misgivings ;  but  he  spoke  cheerfully, 
and  lost  no  time,  afler  his  uncle  went  away,  in  completing  all  the 
arrangements  exactly  as  they  had  been  projected,  so  that  long 
before  midnight  they  were  all  at  home  —  at  home,  like  St.  Paul, 
^  in  their  own  hired  house  "  —  and  happier  than  they  had  been 
for  months,  not  to  say  for  whole  years,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  Uncle  George,  and  the  mysterious  events  of  the  evening. 
Poor  Julia !  strong  as  her  faith  had  been,  that  dreadful  badge, 
and  the  more  dreadful  expression  of  her  uncle's  eyes,  when  they 
encountered  hers,  just  as  she  was  stealing  away  with  her  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  had  shaken  it  more  than  she  durst  acknowledge  to 
herself.  But  she  was  not  wholly  disheartened  —  not  altogether 
hopeless.  Of  late,  her  good  uncle  had  shown  so  steadfast  and 
clieei-ful  a  determination,  that  the  more  she  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  better  satisfied  she  was  that  he  would  not  be 
left  nor  forsaken.     For  this,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish  and 
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terror,  and  secret  foreboding,  she  prayed  the  whole  night  through, 
whenever  she  awoke.  But  she  slept  nevertheless,  and,  greatly 
to  her  astonishment,  found  herself  refreshed  and  tranquillized, 
and  wholly  free  from  headache  and  nervous  apprehension,  and 
from  that  sinking  of  the  heart  which  had  so  long  troubled  her  ; 
and  when  she  entered  the  snug  little  breakfast-room,  and  found  it 
so  comfortable,  and  looking  so  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  saw 
her  aunt  sitting  by  the  fire,  just  as  if  she  had  settled  at  last  into 
what  she  had  so  long  been  hoping  for  —  a  home  —  she  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  control  her  feelings ;  and  but  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Arthur,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  weeping  into 
the  arms  of  her  aunt,  like  an  overwearied  child.  Yet  she  won- 
dered at  herself;  and  when  Arthur  stopped  short,  and  looked 
first  at  her,  and  then  at  his  mother,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  tliat 
she  was  really  the  same  helpless  creature  he  had  lifled  out  of 
the  carriage  the  night  before,  and  almost  carried  into  the  house, 
there  was  an  expression  of  mingled  astonishment  and  joy  on  his 
fine  countenance  which  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Well,  mother,  how  do  you  like  your  new  home  ? "  said  he, 
drawing  a  chair  up  to  her  side,  taking  her  hand  between  both  of 
his,  and  kissing  it. 

His  mother  turned  toward  him  with  such  a  happy,  quiet  smile, 
that  he  needed  no  otlier  answer. 

"  And  you.  Cousin  Julia,  —  how  do  you  like  it?  " 

"Like  it,  Arthur!  —  I  have  not  felt  so  much  at  home  for 
years ! " 

"  But  Julia  has  not  been  over  the  cottage,  as  I  have,"  said  his 
mother.  "  She  has  only  seen  this  dear  little  room,  as  we  found 
it  last  night  afler  our  long  ride  in  the  dark,  with  a  pleasant  fire 
to  welcome  us,  and  the  supper-table  spread,  —  not  for  her,  but 
for  others,  poor  child  !  " 

"  You  forget  my  own  little  chamber ;  that  also  I  have  had 
time  to  see,  though  I  went  into  it  half  asleep,  like  a  bird  into 
her  nest,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  flight.  O,  how  thankful 
ought  we  to  be ! " 

''  But,"  continued  Mrs.  Maynard,  with  a  slight  quiver  in  her 
voice,  "I  should  like  to  know  where  brother  is,  and  when 
we  are  to  look  for  him.      Do  you  know  anything  of  the  na- 
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tare  of  the  business  that  took  him  awaj  so  suddenly  and  so 
strangely  ?  " 

As  the  inquiry  was  not  directed  to  Julia,  by  name,  —  for 
which,  by  the  way,  she  was  very  thankful,  —  she  began  to  busy 
herself  with  the  breakfast  arrangements,  leaving  Arthur  to 
reply. 

^  No,  mother,"  said  he  ;  ^  but  he  will  be  with  us,  you  may  be 
sure,  the  moment  he  can  do  so ;  and  if  prevented,  we  shall  be 
certain  to  hear  from  him." 

**  Of  course ;  but,  between  ourselves,  Arthur,  I  did  not  much 
like  the  behavior  of  that  rough-looking  man,  who  stood  just  out- 
side the  door,  as  we  went  by." 

Arthur  tried  a  faint  laugh,  but  failed ;  and  Julia  had  occasion 
to  go  to  the  nearest  window. 

^  No,"  continued  his  mother,  ^  there  was  an  ill-bred,  almost 
insolent  air,  which  it  struck  me  that  brother  found  somewhat 
offensive,  and  was  about  to  rebuke  in  the  foremost  of  the  three, 
when  he  refused  to  go  up  stairs." 

Arthur  found  that  his  mother  had  seen  more,  and  heard  more, 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a 
pretence  to  steal  away,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Julia 
took  him  to  the  window. 

"  A  carriage  ! " 

^  A  carriage,  Julia  ?    I  dare  say  it  is  brother." 

"No,  it  is  a  stranger, — he  is  beckoning  to  the  girl, — and  now 
he  gives  her  a  note,  —  and  now  a  card,  upon  which  he  has  just 
written  something,  —  and  now  the  horses'  heads  are  turned  away. 
What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Poh,  poh  1  Julia !  don't  get  nervous  again,  I  beg  of  you. 
I  will  go  and  see  for  myself." 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  Arthur  soon  returned  with  a  note 
in  Mr.  Pendleton's  handwriting,  and  a  card,  which  he  han.ded  to 
his  mother,  without  speaking. 

Mrs.  Maynard  opened  the  note  first,  and  after  running  her 
eyes  over  it  once  or  twice,  read  it  aloud.     It  ran  thus :  — 

^*  Dear  Elizabeth,  —  I  hope  to  be  at  home  to-day.  Be  of 
good  cheer.  The  gentleman  who  hands  you  this  —  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Fay  —  is  my  legal  adviser  just  now.     He  may  desire  to 
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see  Julia  by  herself.     Wlmtever  he  advises,  you  will  be  safe  in 
doing.  Your  brother,  G.  A.  P. 

" ,  Saturday  morning,  7^. 

"  P.  S.  — '  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in 
God.     Believe  also  in  me.' " 

On  the  cai-d  of  Mr.  Fay  was  written :  "  You  may  look  for  me 
within  the  hour ;  and  it  may  be  well  for  Miss  Parry  and  Mr. 
Maynard  to  be  prepared  for  a  short  drive. 

"  With  respects,  &c.,  W.  F." 

"  How  strange  \ "  said  Julia. 

"  Odd  enough,  to  be  sure,"  added  Arthur. 

"  What  a  pity  we  did  not  ask  him  in  to  breakfast,"  said  Mrs, 
Maynard.  "  But  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  come,  come,  —  let 
us  be  ready  for  him,  if  you  please,  children ;  for  if  he  is  the 
man  I  think,  he  may  be  here  within  the  hour." 

Breakfast  over,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  read,  and  a  word  of 
thanksgiving  and  suppliciition  breathed,  Julia  and  Arthur  hurried 
off  to  equip  themselves  for  the  ride. 

By  the  lime  they  were  ready  the  carriage  appeared,  hurrying 
very  fast  round  the  foot  of  a  distant  hill ;  and  when  it  drew  up, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  gentleman  wearing  a  shawl  and 
n  foraging-cap,  and  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  jumped  out  upon  the 
piazza,  without  waiting  for  the  steps  to  be  let  down,  and  hurried 
into  the  house. 

After  a  word  of  greeting,  he  begged  to  see  Mrs.  Maynard  by 
herself,  handing  another  card  to  Miss  Julia,  as  she  and  Arthur 
withdrew. 

"  Allow  me,  if  you  please.  Madam,"  said  he,  "  to  waive  all  cer- 
emony, and  come  at  once  to  the  point  Your  brother  assures 
me  that  I  may  communicate  freely  with  you.  Shall  I  speak 
plainly?" 

**  If  you  please." 

*^  Do  you  know  what  your  brother  is  charged  with  ?  " 

'*  Charged  with  !     I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir  I " 

**  I  am  glad  of  it.  Madam.  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  if 
you  know  what  the  business  was,  which  took  him  away  so  unex- 
pectedly last  evening,  just  as  you  were  about  to  go  away  all 
together  from  the  St.  Nicholas  ?  " 
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^  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  I  assure  joa,  Mr.  Fay." 

^  Have  you  no  suspicion  ?  " 

**  Suspicion,  Sir ! " 

*'  That  is  —  you  will  excuse  me,  znj  dear  Madam,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  use  the  plainest  language,  so  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood —  you  will  forgive  my  abruptness  therefore.** 

"  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Fay.  My  brother's  word  is  enough.  You 
are  hb  legal  adviser,  and  I  am  ready  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions, and  to  do  whatever  you  may  advise." 

*^  But  you  have  not  answered  my  last  question." 

"  Indeed  I  what  was  it.  Sir  ?  " 

^  I  asked  if  you  had  no  stupician  of  the  business  that  took 
your  brother  away." 

**  None  whatever." 

^  Enough.  I  am  satisfied.  Allow  me  to  see  Miss  Parry  for 
five  minutes." 

^  With  all  my  heart.  Sir ;  but  have  you  nothing  more  to  com- 
municate ?  " 

^  Nothing  more,  at  present.  Afler  talking  with  her,  I  may 
have  something  to  say,  —  not  much  however." 

Mrs.  Maynard  was  very  much  struck  with  the  gentleman's 
bearing,  and  straightforward,  business-like  manner.  Though 
comparatively  young  for  a  professional  man  of  such  reputation 
as  he  must  have  had,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  her  brother  at 
such  a  time,  there  was  a  grave  courtesy,  and  withal  a  sort  of 
peremptoriness  in  all  he  did  or  said,  which  betokened  a  largo 
experience  in  the  weightier  business  of  life ;  but  there  was  no 
time  for  further  investigation ;  and  she  withdrew,  prombing  to 
send  Julia  immediately. 

Julia  soon  appeared,  somewhat  pale  and  anxious,  and  carrying 
in  her  hand  the  open  note  which  her  aunt  had  received,  to  pre- 
pare them,  and  the  card  from  her  uncle  to  her,  on  which  he  had 

written,  "  Talk  freely  with  Mr.  F as  you  would  with  me. 

Have  no  concealments.  Everything  may  depend  on  his  knowing 
all  that  you  know.  And  ^hen  you  will  be  safe,  as  I  have  told 
Elizabeth,  in  following  his  advice." 

AAer  handing  a  chair  to  Julia,  and  satisfying  himself  that 
the  door  was  both  ear-proof  and  eye-proof,  by  turning  down 
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the  scutcheon  over  the  keyhole,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  busi- 
ness. 

"  May  I  ask,  Miss  Parry,  if  you  know  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness that  took  Major  Pendleton  away  so  suddenly  last  evening?*' 

"No,  Sir." 

Mr.  Fay  looked  surprised  ;  but  after  a  moment  of  considera- 
tion he  added,  with  a  most  encouraging  smile,  — 

"  Have  you  any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  have.  Sir." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  answer  such  a  question,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr. 
Fay,  but  for  what  my  dear  uncle  has  written  here,  upon  this 
card,  which  you  have  seen,  perhaps." 

**  Yes,  it  was  written  in  ray  presence,  read  aloud  to  me,  and 
then  put  into  my  hands  for  you,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
explanations  or  cross-questioning." 

"  Well  then,  I  must  acknowledge,"  —  her  voice  trembled  and 
so  did  her  eyelashes,  and  she  no  longer  looked  Mr.  Fay  in  the 
face,  —  "I  must  acknowledge  that  when  I  saw  the  policeman's 
badge,  and  heard  the  whispering  at  the  door  as  we  lefl  the  din- 
ing-room, and  all  the  way  up-stairs " 

**  Come  to  the  point,  I  pray  you.  Miss  Parry ;  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  ;  I  care  not  how  you  came  to  the  conclusion,  —  I  do  not 
want  your  reasons,  —  I  only  want  the  conclusion  itself." 

Poor  Julia !  She  half  rose  from  the  chair,  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  flutter  of  her  heart  stopped  all  at  once,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  fire.  To  be  so  questioned !  and  by  a  middle-aged 
handsome  man,  as  if  they  were  in  a  court  of  justice  and  she 
the  merest  simpleton  ;  really,  she  had  half  a  mind  to  bid  him  good 
morning ;  but  when  she  thought  of  her  uncle,  and  saw  the  un- 
changing —  unchangeable  —  tranquillity  of  the  countenance  be- 
fore her,  she  began  to  review  the  question. 

"  Well,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  must  have  my  answer,  without  my  reasons, 
be  it  so.  You  ask  if  I  had  any  suspicions.  I  answer  that  I  had ; 
you  nsk  what  they  were,  and  I  now  answer  that  I  then  sus- 
pected, and  still  suspect,"  —  breathing  hurriedly  —  "  that  the  busi- 
ness which  took  him  away  so  suddenly  last  eveniog  related  to 
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certain  Bank  of  England  notes,  that  were  supposed  to  be  fbig- 
eries." 

"  Capital !  —  capital !  what  a  meroorj  you  have,  to  be  saiie ! 
and  if  they  are  obliged  to  put  you  upon  the  stand,  I  will  answer 
for  you,  under  any  circumstances.'' 

"  Upon  the  stand,  Sir  I  What  mean  you  ?  What  on  earth 
am  I  to  suppose  ?  ** 

^  No  matter,  just  now.  I  have  other  questions  to  propound, 
before  submitting  myself  to  a  cross-interrogatory." 

Julia  bowed. 

"  I  desire  to  ask,  whether  you  have  now,  or  ever  had,  any  rec- 
ord of  the  numbers  on  the  notes  which  you  sent  your  brother 
Charles?" 

^  No,  Sir,"  answered  the  poor  girl,  wondering  what  would  come 
next. 

^  Nor  of  those  your  uncle  twisted  up  together,  and  burned  in 
your  presence,  not  long  ago  ?  " 

Julia  gasped  for  breath. 

**  No,  Sir,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  very  faint  low  voice. 

"  Very  well ;  so  far,  so  good." 

"  Anything  more.  Sir  ?  " 

"  Not  much ;  can  you  give  me  the  date  of  your  letter  to  your 
brother,  wherein  you  desire  him  to  destroy  those  very  notes,  im- 
mediately, and  by  the  advice  of  your  uncle  f  " 

"  No,  Sir ;  but  I  can  fix  the  date,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary." 

"  About  how  long  ago  was  it  ?  " 

"It  was  the  very  day  after  the  notes  were  burned  in  my 
uncle's  chamber." 

"Ah  —  indeed  —  that  explains  it ! "  rubbing  his  hands  thought- 
fully and  slowly,  and  knitting  his  brows,  like  a  chess-player  about 
to  throw  aside  all  his  past  combinations,  and  checkmate  in  two  or 
three  moves. 

Julia  began  to  feel  a  slight  misgiving ;  but  when  she  called  to 
mind  how  much  he  already  knew  which  must  have  been  com- 
municated by  her  Uncle  George  himself,  and  could  not  have 
come  from  anybody  ebe,  her  suspicions  died  away,  and  she  be- 
gan to  breathe  more  freely. 
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"  TJie  notes  were  burned  on  the  very  night  of  the  terrible 
snow-storm,  were  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Very  well ;  and  now  for  the  rest  of  my  errand." 

Here  he  drew  up  his  chair  directly  in  front  of  the  poor  child, 
who  began  to  be  somewhat  frightened,  and  sat  facing  her,  for 
5«veral  minutes,  without  s)>eaking.  Meanwhile  he  breathed  hur- 
riedly, and  his  eyes  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  more  luminous, 
and  the  strong  shapely  hands,  with  which  he  grasped  his  knees, 
trembled. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Julia  was  glad  to  see  in  the  strange, 
and  hitherto  imperturbable  creature,  who  had  been  torturing  her 
so  triumphantly,  something  of  that  weakness  which  had  been  so 
troublesome  to  herself,  and  of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had 
been  very  much  ashamed ;  as  if,  poor  thing !  a  woman  were 
nothing  more  than  a  man,  —  as  if  a  Damascus  blade  were  a 
sledge-hammer,  cleaving  felt  turbans  and  iron  helmets,  if  worth- 
ily managed,  and  shivering  like  gloss,  if  handled  ignorantly,  or 
presumptuously. 

At  last,  the  gentleman  spoke,  but  with  a  manner  so  deferential, 
and  in  a  voice  so  changed,  that  she  could  not  help  looking  at  him 
with  some  degree  of  amazement. 

"  Your  uncle,  Miss  Parry,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  per- 
sonally but  for  a  few  weeks.  I  need  not  say  perhaps,  that  not- 
withstanding appearances  —  and  rumors  and  reports  —  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  him." 

"  Notwithstanding  appearances,  and  rumors,  and  reports,  Mr. 
Fay !  " 

'*  Bear  with  me,  if  you  please ;  hear  me  through,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself.  Your  uncle  lells  me  that  you  are  a  woman 
to  be  depended  upon  —  that  I  need  not  fear  to  communicate 
freely  with  you  —  that  you  are  upheld  by  a  strong  and  earnest 
religious  feeling  —  in  a  word,  that  you  may  be  trusted,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  my  dear  uncle.  Sir — but " 

*'  A  moment,  if  you  please.  When  I  say  you  are  to  be  trusted 
in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  mean  it  —  and  so  did  he." 

Another  long  pause,  with  growing  agitation.     At  last,  after 
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leaving  his  chair,  and  going  to  the  window,  and  reexamining  both 
doors,  he  seated  himself  in  front  of  her  again,  though  somewhat 
nearer. 

**  Miss  Parry,"  he  said  at  last,  with  visible  effort,  and  with 
something  of  emotion.  ^  Your  uncle's  life  —  not  his  character 
and  standing  only,  but  his  life  —  may  depend  upon  you." 

"Merciful  Father!" 

'^Be  calm,  I  pray  you.  Whatever  you  do  must  be  dooe 
quickly,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  By  the 
laws  of  England,  forgery  is  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  though, 
to  a  man  of  high  standing  and  lofty  purposes,  a  conviction  would 
be  certain  death,  and  this  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  —  and 
what  is  more,  a  lingering  death.  I  believe  him  to  be  innocent ; 
and  I  believe,  too,  that  while  appearances  are  all  against  him,  it 
will  turn  out  hereafler,  if  we  are  allowed  time  to  get  in  our 
proof,  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy,  and  that 
in  his  fixed  determination  to  save  others  he  may  be  led  to  sacri- 
fice himself." 

"  Does  he  say  this  ?  " 

"No  indeed!  not  he.  About  all  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  he  speaks  freely  ;  but  beyond  that,  he  refuses  to  be 
questioned,  so  that  I  am  feeling  about  in  the  dark." 

"  Does  Uncle  George  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  is  inno- 
cent —  wholly  innocent  ?  " 

"  He  does." 

"  Then  I  am  satisfied.  Only  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  be  of 
use  to  him,  —  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it,  come  what 
may  ! " 

"  Just  what  I  expected !  And  now  that  you  may  understand 
how  much  depends  upon  you,  allow  me  to  state  the  facts  which 
will  be  in  evidence  against  him  on  the  trial.  And  first,  as  to 
what  they  can  prove  without  your  help." 

'*  Without  my  help !     I  do  not  understand  you ! " 

"  Be  patient,  and  I  will  try  to  make  myself  understood." 

"  Go  on,  Sir." 

"  Be  more  composed,  I  pray  you,  or  I  cannot  go  on.  You  are 
dreadfully  agitated." 

"  Go  on  —  go  on  —  I  beseech  you." 
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^  The  facts,  then,  bi-iefly,  are  these.  About  six  or  eight  months 
ago,  it  was  discovered  that  forged  Bank  of  England  paper,  to  a 
very  Large  amount,  —  nobody  knew  how  large,  indeed,  for  all 
parties  had  an  interest  in  keeping  that  a  secret,  lest  the  good 
notes  should  be  discredited  throughout  the  world,  —  had  been 
executed  by  a  new  process,  and  with  astonishing  accuracy,  and 
put  in  circulation  throughout  large  portions  of  Europe,  and  in 
two  or  three  of  our  cities  on  the  very  same  day.  A  body  of  the 
Bow  Street  police  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  and  measures 
were  taken  throughout  our  whole  confederacy,  and  through  all 
the  British  possessions ;  but  after  a  few  weeks,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  story,  —  it  seemed  to  die  away  of  itself,  or  to  have 
been  hushed  up." 

«  Well,  Sir ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

^  Perhaps  you  saw  an  account  in  the  papers  of  the  partly 
consumed  notes  which  were  lately  found  in  Broadway,  near  the 
Metropolitan  ?  " 

Julia  bowed ;  but  her  heart  was  too  full  for  speech.  The 
dreadful  truth  began  to  loom  up  in  a  new  shape,  —  vast,  shad- 
owy, and  overwhelming. 

*'  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ^  it  so  happened  that  the  num- 
bers and  other  marks  were  legible  upon  three  of  these  burned 
notes ;  and  by  a  most  extraordinary  chance,  the  Superintendent, 
on  reading  the  paragraph,  and  following  up  the  search,  happened 
to  remember  certain  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  hotel-thief,  who  was  taken  to  the  watch- 
house  the  same  night  with  your  brother,  whom,  it  appears,  he 
had  followed  from  the  St.  Nicholas.  These  notes  were  traced  to 
you,  and  at  last  returned  to  you,  after  the  fellow  was  convicted, 
—  were  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  While  they  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law,"  —  looking  her 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  —  **the  numbers 
and  marks  were  registered." 

Julia  was  overwhelmed,  —  not  so  much  by  the  fact  mentioned, 
however,  as  by  the  appalling  solemnity  of  Mr.  Fay,  when  he 
said  this ;  for  she,  poor  child  !  saw  little  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
dread  result. 
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^  On  seeing  the  paragraphs  in  the  paper,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  Superintendent,  who  is  not  a  man  to  be  misled  or  hood- 
winked, thought  of  looking  at  the  record  of  these  notes,  and,  to 
his  great  consternation,  —  and  I  might  saj  sorrow,  perhaps,  — 
the  numbers  and  marks  were  found  to  agree  with  the  printed 
list!" 

"  Well,  Sir,  of  course  they  did.     It  could  not  be  otherwise." 

^*  Grod  help  jou,  dear  child !  do  you  not  see  that  this  fact 
brought  home  the  forged  paper  to  your  possession;  and  that 
if  you  should  not  clear  yourself,  by  convicting  somebody  else, 
nothing  could  save  you  ?  " 

"  Me  !  —  why,  what  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  had  received  the  notes  from  your  uncle,  had  you  not  ?  ** 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  —  look  at  me,  I  pray  you,  and  be  prepared " 

**  I  am  prepared.  Sir."    . 

^  Then,  my  dear  young  friend,  one  of  two  things  must  follow ; 
you  must  either  convict  your  uncle,  by  taking  the  stand  against 
him,  if  allowed  to  testify  ;  or  you  must  take  all  the  consequences 
upon  yourself,  —  the  forged  paper  being  found  in  your  possession. 
I  do  not  wonder  you  are  terrified ;  but  allow  me  to  finish,"  he 
added,  as  poor  Julia  sat  wringing  her  hands  in  silence. 

''  While  the  Superintendent  and  the  Bow  Street  officer  were 
in  consultation,  —  for  it  seems  the  search  had  never  been  inter- 
mitted, though  the  story  had  been  allowed  to  die  away,  —  the 
officer  put  into  his  hands  your  letter  to  your  brother,  containing 
some  of  these  very  notes." 

Julia  fell  back  in  the  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  In  that  letter,  it  so  happens  that  you  tell  your  brother  where 
you  got  the  notes ;  and  this,  I  may  venture  to  say,  saved  you, 
while  it  went  to  make  the  case  all  the  stronger  against  your 
uncle." 

"  How  did  my  letter  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Bow  Street 
officer,  —  can  you  tell  me  ?  "  said  Julia,  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
her  breath. 

*<  It  went  to  the  Canadian  dead-letter  office ;  and  on  being 
opened,  the  money  was  about  being  returned  to  you  at  New 
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York,  when,  by  some  accident,  I  hardly  know  how,  they  hap- 
pened to  think  of  comparing  the  numbers,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  corresponded  with  a  part  of  the  printed  description  lodged 
in  the  mayor's  office  months  before,  and  wholly  forgotten.  That 
letter  was  instantly  forwarded  to  the  Bow  Street  officer  here.** 

"  I  see  !  I  see !     Heaven  help  my  poor  uncle  ! " 

**•  From  that  moment,  you  and  your  uncle,  and  even  your  aunt 
and  young  Mr.  Maynard,  were  watched  literally,  night  and  day. 
There  are  no  acknowle<lged  spies  in  the  St.  Nicholas,  but  there, 
as  ever}'where  else,  in  our  own  houses,  information  may  always 
be  had  for  the  asking  —  with  a  fee." 

"  Proceed  !  why  do  you  stop  ?" 

^  And  when  you  sent  the  last  letter  to  your  brother,  telling 
him  to  destroy  the  notes,  cU  the  desire  of  your  uncle,  tliat  settled 
the  business ;  the  letter  was  intercepted ;  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  friend  of  your  family,  and  well  knew  your  father,  saw  it,  and 
read  it." 

"  Who  was  that  friend,  if  you  please  ?  ** 

'*  No,  no,  excuse  me.  I  am  not  allowed  to  mention  his  name 
yet  By  and  by  you  will  know  him.  He  has  about  prombed 
to  appear,  when  most  wanted." 

"Well " 

^  That  letter,  you  now  see,  fixes  the  charge  upon  your  uncle  ; 
and  he  must  account  for  the  possession  of  the  forged  notes,  or 
take  the  consequences." 

''  I  see !  I  see  !  Oh,  I  shall  go  distracted !  My  poor  aunt ! 
She  knows  nothing  of  this,  I  hope ! " 

"Not  a  word,  —  nor  does  her  son.  Perhaps  they  never  will, 
if  we  manage  wisely." 

"  God,  in  his  mercy,  grant !     It  would  kill  her !  " 

"  But  everything  may  depend  upon  you." 

"  Upon  me,  Sir !  —  and  how,  pray  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  wholly  misunderstood  me,  I  am  sure  ;  and  yet 
I  find  it  necessary  to  be  Yerj  plain  with  you." 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  are  the  only  witness  against  your  ande, 
if  you  withhold  your  testimony,  they  cannot  convict  him." 

This  being  suggested  in  a  very  low,  quiet  voice,  Julia  was  not 
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much  Startled  at  first ;  but  while  she  was  weighing  the  matter^ 
and  trying  to  understand  it,  she  happened  to  lifl  her  ejes  to  his^ 
and  straightway  she  began  to  falter  and  shrink ;  and  when  she 
would  have  answered,  her  speech  was  inarticulate,  and  like  that 
of  a  dreamer  moaning  in  her  sleep.  At  last,  after  two  or  three 
efforts,  while  he  fixed  upon  her  his  large,  deep,  tranquil  eyes,  till 
she  trembled  all  over,  she  said,  — 

*^But  how  am  I  to  withhold  my  testimony,  if  I  am  ques- 
tioned?" 

*'  That  will  depend  upon  how  you  are  questioned,  and  where^ 
and  by  whom.  If  you  are  once  put  upon  the  stand,  it  will  be 
too  late." 

^  Upon  the  stand.  Sir !  Surely,  you  have  no  idea  of  making 
me  a  witness  against  my  poor  uncle,  by  putting  me  upon  the 
stand,  as  you  call  it  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  —  to  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned  in  public,  as  I 
know  people  sometimes  are,  however  honest  and  truthful  they 
may  be,  —  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses." 

"  No  such  thing,  my  poor  child." 

^  Poor  child ! "  thought  Julia.  ^'  How  durst  a  man  of  his  age, 
—  not  so  very  old,  neither,  —  how  durst  he  treat  me  as  a  mere 
child  ! " 

**  We,  of  course,"  he  continued,  "  have  no  idea  of  calling  you  ; 
but  the  prosecutor  must ;  and  when  you  are  once  under  oath,  of 
course  everything  must  come  out,  as  you  are  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

«  Certainly." 

'*  Of  course,  then,  if  your  uncle  is  to  be  saved,  you,  as  the  only 
witness  to  be  feared,  must  be  put  out  of  the  way." 

"  Put  out  of  the  way !     And  how  ?  " 

^  O,  leave  that  to  me.  We  can  manage  that  with  some  friend 
of  your  family." 

''  And  this,  then,  is  what  I  am  to  understand  by  withholding 
my  testimony  ?  " 

Mr.  Fay  bowed. 

^  Yet  you  profess  to  believe  that  my  dear  uncle  is  not  only 
guiltless,  but  blameless." 

"Precisely." 
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"  Mr.  Fay,  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  in  God,  —  in  a 
God  of  justice  and  truth,  —  in  n  God,  who  has  declared  that  he 
ivill  never  leave  nor  forsake  thero  that  put  their  trust  in  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  indeed,  my  dear  young  friend,  but " 

Julia  rose  with  a  dignity  that  awed  the  man  of  law,  and  stood 
with  her  calm  serious  eyes  fixed  on  him,  till  he  turned  away  and 
appeared  somewhat  abashed. 

''  One  question  more,  3Ir.  Fay.  Does  my  dear  uncle  desire 
me  to  withhold  my  testimony ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  run  away 
and  secrete  myself,  and  cast  off  all  dependence  upon  our  heavenly 
Father?" 

^  No ;  he  leaves  the  whole  question  with  you.  He  gives  no 
advice,  he  urges  no  argument,  no  entreaty,  no  expostulation. 
After  hearing  all  I  might  have  to  say,  you  were  to  decide  for 
yourself.** 

^<  I  thank  my  dear  uncle  for  this,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  plainness  of  speech  ;  but  my  mind  is  made  up,  —  I  shall 
not  fly,  I  shall  not  hide  myself,  I  shall  not  withhold  my  testi- 
mony, come  what  may  ! " 

The  only  reply  Julia  received  to  this  exceedingly  solemn 
assertion  of  her  trust  in  God,  —  come  what  might,  —  was  a  look 
of  unqualified  admiration,  which  brought  the  color  into  her  cheek, 
and  sent  a  thrill  to  her  finger-ends ;  of  which,  when  lefl  to  her- 
self, she  afterward  thought,  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and 
terror.  What  could  it  mean  ?  And  why  did  she  feel  no  more 
indignation  ? 

^Just  what  I  expected,''  said  Mr.  Fay,  moving  towards  the 
table,  and  taking  up  his  hat.  ^  Just  what  your  uncle  told  me, 
when  I  proposed  to  see  you,  before  I  took  another  step  in  the 
business.  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  unwilling  to  know  just 
what  he  said  ?  " 

#ulia  bowed  in  silence  ;  all  power  of  speech  was  gone.  She 
trembled  from  bead  to  foot ;  and  her  flushed  countenance,  and 
the  shadow  in  her  eyes,  betrayed  a  feeling  she  would  not  have 
acknowledged  for  the  world, — even  to  herself.  The  strangest 
man  !  she  thought ;  and  then,  how  steadfast,  and  calm,  and  self- 
possessed,  while  doing  his  errand  of  death  I 

'*  He  said,"  my  dear  young  lady,  *^  with  a  look  I  never  shall 
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forget,  and  with  the  saddest  smile  I  ever  saw  on  the  face  of  mor- 
tal man,  —  it  was  what  I  should  have  looked  for  in  the  face  of  a 
dying  martyr, — he  said,  at  my  suggestion, — which,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  was  strictly  professional,  and  coming  under  what  we  men 
of  the  law  understand  to  be  our  professional  duty,  —  we  are  to 
be  faithful  to  our  client  I  understand  the  questioning  of  yoar 
eyes.  You  wonder  if  we  are  to  be  more  faithful  to  our  client 
than  to  ourselves  ?  or,  perhaps,  to  God  2  Very  well,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  answer  you,  that  in  what  is  called  our  faithfulness  to 
a  client,  we  are  oflen  most  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and  to  Grod.'' 

Julia  shook  her  head,  mournfully. 

**  But,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ''  at  this  rate,  I  shall  never  come 
to  what  your  uncle  said  of  you.  He  said ;  are  you  fully  pre- 
pared?" 

"  I  am,  I  believe." 

^  He  said  I  might  see  you,  and  welcome ;  that  he  would  say 
nothing  to  influence  you,  but  that  you  were  one  of  the  last  women 
in  the  world  to  be  turned  a  single  hair*s  breadth  from  what  you 
might  believe  to  be  your  duty  ;  —  and  I  have  found  it  so" 

Julia  could  hardly  stand. 

^  Yet  more.  Though  I  did  not  quite  believe  your  uncle,  —  for 
I  never  failed  before  in  all  my  life  where  I  had  such  an  object  in 
view," — smiling, — "I  insisted  on  his  giving  me  a  line  to  you, 
which  wouki  be  sure  of  engaging  your  confidence  ;  and  then,  — 
you  will  excuse  me,  my  young  friend,  —  I  felt  quite  sure  of  pre- 
vailing." 

"Indeed!" 

'^Yes,  indeed/  but  you  have  triumphed,  and  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  it ;  and  what  is  more,"  taking  her  hand,  "  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  so  misunderstood  you." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Arthur  was  entering 
with  a  hurried  careless  air,  when  the  position  of  the  parties,  aid 
their  looks  all  lighted  up,  and  glowing  with  signs  of  the  deepest 
emotion,  as  they  stood  together,  —  Julia  trembling,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  Mr.  Fay  holding  both  her  hands  in  his,  —  made 
him  stop,  and  he  would  have  stolen  away,  if  he  could  have  done 
so  without  being  seen  ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

**I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  dear  Julia,  said  he,  blushing 
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and  stammering ;  ^  but  I  was  looking  for  my  gloves,  and  being 
still  a  stranger,  jou  know,  I  mistook  the  door." 

*^  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  without  a  sign 
of  trouble  or  embarrassment.  '^  I  have  been  ti'ying  to  persuade 
your  cousin  to  do  something  unworthy  of  her,  —  you'll  excuse 
me,  Sir." 

Arthur's  brow  grew  dark. 

''  But  she  has  baffled  me  at  every  turn,  and  this,  without  human 
help  or  counsel,  in  the  strength  of  her  own  lofty  nature ;  and  I 
have  abandoned  the  field.  She  will  communicate  with  you,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  pleasure  ;  but  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  ;  — 
nothing  is  lefl  for  us  now  but  to  have  as  private  an  examination 
as  possible,  or  rather,  to  waive  an  examination,  and  give  baiL** 

**  Bail,  Sir  !  Examination  !  You  forget,  perhaps,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  business  you  have  come  hither  about ;  nor  does  my 
mother." 

"  Very  true ;  but  your  cousin  here  will  give  you  and  your 
mother,  in  due  time,  I  dare  say,  all  the  information  you  require.- 
On  uur  way,  too,  I  can  book  you  up  in  a  measure.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  not  an  hour  to  lose  ;  —  and  in  fact,  all  we  want  is  time. 
But  I  must  not  delay.  Good  moraing.  Miss  Parry.  My  respects 
to  your  aunt.     I  hope  to  see  you  both  again  to-morrow." 

And,  saying  this,  he  took  Arthur's  arm,  and  hurr}'ing  off  to 
the  coach,  rode  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go,  on  his  way  back  to 
the  city. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Arthur  was  troubled.  From  what  lie  had  just  seen  with  his 
own  ejes,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Julia  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Fay  must  have  met  before.  They  had  come  together  as 
perfect  strangers  ;  Julia,  the  shj,  haughty,  sensitive  Julia,  and 
a  middle-aged  man  of  the  law,  by  no  means  very  prepossessing 
in  his  appearance  or  manners.  They  are  led  alone  together 
a  little  while,  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  when  he  enters 
the  room  without  knocking,  he  finds  them  both  standing  up  near 
the  door,  —  Julia  trembling  and  pale,  and  the  stranger  holding 
both  her  hands  in  his,  very  much  as  if  they  were  saying  in  their 
"hearts,  if  not  aloud,  something  mournful  and  hopeless.  '<  Upon 
my  word,  I  cannot  bear  this !  I  had  always  thought  Julia  so 
unlike  other  women,'*  said  he  to  himself. 

"  And  so  she  is,  my  young  friend ! "  said  Mr.  Fay. 

Arthur  jumped.  Poor  fellow !  he  had  been  thinking  aloud ; 
bnt  somehow  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Fay's  remark,  and  the  pleasant 
smile  about  his  mouth,  began  to  reconcile  him  to  the  uncomfort- 
able companionship  he  had  tried  to  escape  from,  by  flinging  him- 
self back  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  coach,  and  muffling  him- 
self up  in  a  cloak.  "  On  the  whole,"  he  continued,  as  he  thought 
over  the  whole  scene  afresh,  and  tried  to  overcome  a  flt  of  the 
sulks  before  it  should  be  too  late,  "^  I  think  I  must  put  the  pas- 
sage I  saw  into  English  verse,  and  show  it  to  Julio,  and  give  her 
a  chance  for  explanation,  —  stay  !  "  —  and  out  he  whipped  his 
ivory  tablets,  and  wrote,  —  unaware  that  he  was  murmuring  the 
words  to  himself,  as  they  arranged  themselves  to  the  rhythm  in 
his  mind,  — 

*'  Oh,  can  it  be  that  wo 
Are  parted  foroTcr ! 
NeTcr  again  to  meet, 
NeTer,  oh  De^er ! 
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•*  Capital,"  said  Mr.  Fay. 

**  Confound  the  fellow  ! "  thought  poor  Arthur ;  "  I  wouldn't 
be  left  alone  with  liim  for  the  world !  ** 

*'  I  do  not  wonder  you  were  astonished,"  continued  Mr.  Fay ; 
*'  but  I  will  say  this  for  your  comfort,  and  forestall  your  question 
—  you  need  not  deny  it,  Sir,  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  —  that  I  never 
saw  your  cousin  till  to-day ;  that  our  strange  intimacy  grew  out 
of  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  high  time  for  you  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Had  she  yielded,  you  might  never  have  known 
what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate." 

Arthur  stared,  with  a  look  of  growing  uneasiness. 

'*  For  then,  as  no  prosecution  could  have  been  sustained,  the 
whole  affair  might  have  been  allowed  to  die  away,  without  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  your  mother,  or  yourself;  but  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  government  must  proceed ;  she  will  be 
summoned,  of  course,  and  we  must  depend  altogether  upon  de- 
lay, till  we  can  get  our  witnesses." 

Arthur  sat  looking  at  his  companion  in  blank  astonishment. 
Not  a  word  of  the  whole  did  he  understand.  Was  the  man  talk- 
ing in  his  sleep  ?  or  only  thinking  aloud,  as  he  himself  had  been 
doing  but  a  few  minutes  before  ? 

''  How  old  is  that  cousin  of  yours  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Fay,  in  the 
same  low,  distant,  half-dreaming  voice. 

"  Hardly  eighteen.  Sir." 

'^  Indeed !  a  most  remarkable  woman.  Sir." 

'*  And  of  great  personal  beauty,"  added  Arthur. 

*'  O,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  personal 
beauty.  Sir.  I  was  thinking  of  her  high  principle,  of  her  sound 
judgment,  and  the  clearness  of  her  understanding.  By  my 
fuith,  Mr.  Maynard,"  —  fastening  his  ejes  upon  Arthur,  —  "  that 
woman  is  worth  battling  for.     Do  you  smoke  ?  " 

Arthur  laughed,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  took  the  offered  ci- 
gar, and  threw  himself  back  into  the  seat,  and  puffed  away  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  before  he  was  reminded  by  his  companion 
that  cigars  need  to  be  touched  with  fire,  if  one  would  eiyoy  their 
aroma,  or  taste  their  flavor,  in  a  cold,  clear  morning. 

Arthur  colored,  and  tried  to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke ;  but  Mr. 
Fay  gave  no  heed  to  the  explanation,  and  straightway  entered 
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upon  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  had  happened,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  bank-note  affair,  and  the  negotiation 
with  Julia. 

Arthur  could  hardlj  believe  his  own  ears.  What  I  his  Uncle 
Qeorge  —  that  high-minded,  honorable  merchant,  whose  word 
was  never  to  be  questioned  —  he  charged  with  forgery  —  with 
downright  forgery !     ^'  Oh,  preposterous  ! "  he  cried. 

"Both  preposterous  and  shameful!  I  agree  with  you;  and 
now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

^  If  you  please,  Mr.  Fay,  that  is  just  what  I  desire  to  know. 
As  for  Julia,  I  hope  you  did  not  adinse  her  to  conceal  herself?  ^ 

"How  could  I?" 

"  But  you  urged  every  consideration  likely  to  prevail  with  a 
timid,  sensitive,  devoted  woman.*' 

"  Very  true  ;  but  that,  my  dear  Sir,  was  all  done,  as  I  under- 
took to  do  it,  in  my  professional  capacity.  I  meant  she  should 
judge  for  herself;  I  meant,  if  she  yielded,  there  should  be  at 
least  a  plausible  excuse,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences to  justify  her ;  and  if  she  refused,  I  meant  her  to 
have  all  the  glory ;  in  fact,  Sir,  I  was  piqued  into  doing  what  I 
did,  in  the  way  I  did,  by  the  smile  I  saw  on  your  uncle's  counte- 
nance when  I  proposed  tampering  with  her ;  I  did  not  believe 
the  woman  breathed,  who,  if  left  to  herself —  under  such  circum- 
stances   " 

"  Tampering,  Sir!  I  do  not  understand  precisely  what  you 
mean  by  that  word." 

"  I  dnre  say ;  it  is  a  technical  term,  signifying  little  or  much, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  your  Cousin  Julia,  I 
meant  only,  that  while  I  put  the  facts  before  her,  leaving  her 
to  judge  for  herself,  and  taking  care  not  to  advise,  nor  mislead 
her,  I  held  it  to  be  professional  and  proper  to  do  just  what  I  did, 
at  I  did  it." 

"  Of  course,"  muttered  Arthur. 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Maynard ;  but  when  you  know  me 
better,  you  will  do  me  justice.  Meanwhile  —  to  return  to  my 
story.  I  was  about  saying  that  I  was  piqued  into  doing  more 
than  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  by  that  smile  I  saw  in  the 
Major's  eyes  ;  —  your  uncle  is  a  Major,  I  believe  ?  " 
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^  Manj  years  ago,  and  in  the  militia ;  in  fact,  I  believe  he  was 
a  Brigadier  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  the  title  had  been  over- 
looked, or  forgotten,  till  it  was  revived  here  by  General  Tal- 
madge,  who,  I  am  told,  never  forgets  any  of  these  things." 

'*  And,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  believe  that  a  woman 
lived,  who,  if  she  were  lefl  entirely  to  herself,  would  be  capable 
—  under  such  circumstances  —  of  withstanding  the  impulses  of 
her  affection  for  a  friend  so  dear,  and  so  greatly  wronged.  You 
must  forgive  me,  Sir,  and  so  must  your  mother;  for  I  declare  to 
you,  upon  my  honor,  that  what  I  did  was  against  my  conscience." 

''  A  capital  reason,  to  be  sure  I  '* 

''Not  against  my  professional  conscience  —  but  against  my 
conscience,  as  a  man.    You  understand  the  distinction,  I  dare  say." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not." 

"  Very  well ;  when  we  have  a  good  opportunity,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  enlighten  you  upon  that  subject." 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Meanwhile,  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  controversy, 
which  I  foresee  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  I  beg  to  ask  if 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  professional,  or  other  oouscience,  be  not 
taken  into  account,  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  as  ?  —  always 
in  the  market,  as  we  are,  to  the  highest  bidder,  getting  our  repu- 
tation and  our  largest  fees,  not  from  good  cases,  but  from  bad 
cases,  and  being,  as  Jeremy  Bentham  says,  *  the  indiscriminate  ^ 
defenders  of  right  and  wrong.* " 

Arthur  smiled,  but  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  a  reply. 

Here  the  carriage  drew  up ;  and  Mr.  Fay  sprang  out,  and 
calling  to  the  coachman  to  wait,  hurried  through  one  of  the  back 
entrances  of  a  large  building  —  followed  by  Arthur  —  into  a 
dark,  low  room,  where  they  found  a  magistrate  upon  the  bench, 
in  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  whose  back  was  toward  them. 

''  There  is  Mr.  Fay  himself,"  said  the  magistrate ;  **  and  per- 
haps you  had  better  arrange  it  with  him." 

The  gentleman  turned,  bowed,  and  came  forward  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Fay.     It  was  the  prosecutor. 

''  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  "  said  the  magistrate. 

''  I  believe  so,  your  honor ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  officer 
before  I  decide." 
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The  magistrate  assented,  and  Mr.  Attornej  slipped  awaj 
through  a  side-door,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned,  saying 
he  was  not  ready,  but  if  his  honor  pleased,  would  be  ready  on 
the  morro  v. 

Mr.  Fny  rose,  with  an  air  of  unruffled  serenity,  and  taking  up 
a  folded  paper,  which  the  clerk  had  just  withdrawn  from  a  large 
file,  and  laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  begged  his  honor  to  bear 
with  him  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  com- 
plaint ;  after  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  arrange 
the  business  with  Mr.  Attorney. 

<* Silence  there!  silence  in  court!"  cried  a  subordinate,  and 
the  low  whispering  of  the  scattered  groups,  which  had  come  to- 
gether by  threes  and  fours,  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  died 
away,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  judge. 

Having  read  the  paper  through  very  carefully,  dwelling  here 
and  there  on  particular  passages,  and  going  back  to  compare  part 
with  part,  now  looking  at  the  date,  and  now  at  the  return  of  the 
officer  on  the  back,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  though  he 
had  detected  a  fatal  error,  as  he  believed,  in  the  specifications, 
and  knew  that  the  government,  as  the  prosecuting  attorney  is 
sometimes  called,  was  watching  him  narrowly,  Mr.  Fay  turned 
to  the  judge,  and  begged  leave  to  suggest  that  his  client  was 
ready,  and  anxious  to  proceed. 

The  prosecutor  smiled,  and  glanced  at  the  judge. 

Mr.  Fay  saw  the  smile  and  the  glance,  but  continued  with  the 
same  quiet,  natural,  soothing  manner,  and  without  betraying  the 
least  emotion. 

*^  Yes,  your  honor,  —  ready  and  anxious  for  the  investigation. 
Hitherto  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  —  I  might  say,  of 
unquestionable  character,  —  he  has  no  desire  to  escape,  or  evade, 
or  delay  the  unpleasant  inquiry.  And  I  ask  of  the  government, 
and  of  your  honor,  that  the  investigation  may  not  be  delayed, 
nor  postponed,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  my  learned  friend,  it 
should  appear  to  be  his  tinquestionable  duty." 

"  I  cannot  be  ready  until  to-morrow,  Mr.  Fay ;  but,  if  my 
witnesses  are  then  here,  I  will  agree  to  take  it  up  the  first  thing," 
said  the  prosecutor,  without  lifting  bis  eyes  or  turning  his  head. 

'*  I  cannot  interfere,"  said  the  magistrate,  on  seeing  Mr.  Fay 
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turn  a  look  of  appeal  toward  the  bench.  **  The  government  are 
always  permitted  to  manage  their  cases  in  their  own  way,  and 
must  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time,  of  which,  Mr.  Attorney,  you 
are  to  be  the  judge  ;  unless,  to  be  sure,**  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  "  there  should  be  good  reason  for  interfer- 
ence upon  other  grounds.  I  do  not  think  a  day  is  too  much  for 
the  preparation  of  a  case,  which,  if  I  understand  it,**  glancing  at 
the  folded  paper,  "  may  involve  questions  of  great  magnitude, — 
questions  of  international  law,  which  are  not  only  new,  but  of  a 
very  senous  nature." 

Mr.  Fay  appeared  to  acquiesce  ;  but  in  the  very  act  of  sitting 
down  without  further  reply,  he  "  let  fall,"  as  it  is  termed,  a  care- 
less remark  that,  "  perhaps,  if  the  witness,  or  witnesses,  were 
not  here,  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  by  admission  or  other- 
wise, which  would  save  the  time  of  the  court,  and  promote  the 
ends  of  justice,  while  the  apparent  hardship  toward  his  unhappy 
client  might  be  avoided." 

Whereupon  the  prosecutor,  being  thrown  off  his  guard,  started 
up  with  great  earnestness. 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  my  learned  brother,"  said  he.  "  Our 
principal  witness,  —  a  witness  without  whom  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  the  government  to  go  to  trial,  —  is  not  here." 

'*  Has  that  witness  been  summoned,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Fay. 

^  No,  your  honor.  She  has  led  the  city,  and  the  officer  has 
not  been  able  to  find  her." 

Mr.  Fay  had  now  accomplished  the  secret  purpose  of  all  this 
manoeuvring.  He  had  found  out  that  the  principal  witness, 
without  whom  it  would  not  be  safe,  as  the  government  acknowl- 
edged, for  the  prosecutor  to  go  to  trial,  was  a  woman,  and  that 
she  had  left  the  city.  Of  course,  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Julia;  but  to  make  ^assurance  doubly  sure,**  he  added,  bowing 
to  the  court  as  he  arose,  and  then  turning  toward  Mr.  At- 
torney, — 

'*  I  must  be  as  frank  with  my  learned  brother  as  he  has  been 
with  me.  The  witness  who  cannot  be  found  by  the  officer,  I 
have  left  within  the  last  hour.  Had  proper  inquiries  been  made 
at  the  St.  Nicholas,  all  th&  information  required  would  have  been 
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furnished.  There  was  no  mystery  in  her  leaving,  —  no  conoeal- 
ment  of  purpose  ;  cards  of  address  were  lefl,  and  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  going  on  for  a  week." 

^  May  I  inquire  of  the  learned  gentleman,  if  the  lady  is  now 
to  be  found?" 

**  Certainly ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable,  here  is  a 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  Arthur,  "  who  is  ready  to  go  with  the 
officer  at  once ;  or,  if  Mr.  Attorney  insists  upon  it,  we  will  un- 
dertake to  produce  her  in  court,  within  two  hours  at  furthest, 
and  without  a  subpoena." 

^  My  learned  brother  will  pardon  me,  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  seems  to  be  something  irregu- 
lar in  nil  this  procedure,  —  I  might  go  further,  and  say  something 
very  strange  —  very"  growing  more  and  more  eager  and  earnest 
as  he  proceeded,  and  constantly  appealing  to  the  judge  with  bis 
eye,  "  the  principal  witness  for  the  government  avoiding  pro- 
cess   " 

Mr.  Fay  smiled* 

"  Or,  at  any  rate,  leaving  the  city ;  the  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oner holding  communication  with  her,  and  then  offering  to  pro- 
duce her  in  open  court,  and  without  a  subpoena !  I  must  say," 
growing  vehement  and  Hushing  up  to  the  temples,  ''  I  must  say, 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  strange  procedure." 

The  judge  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

"  My  brother  will  not  find  it  so  very  strange,  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Fay,  *'  when  he  comes  to  know  all  the  facts,  —  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  parties ;  and  is  informed,  moreover,  that, 
as  counsel  for  the  accused,  I  felt  obliged  to  go  over  to  the  house, 
where  a  widowed  sister,  and  this  beloved  niece  —  the  witness  — 
were  living  together,  and  were  lefl  almost  alone,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened." 

Here  the  judge  and  prosecutor  interchanged  a  look,  which 
brought  Mr.  Fay  to  his  feet  again,  just  as  he  was  settling  into 
his  chair. 

^  However,  notwithstanding  the  relationship  I  spoke  of  be- 
tween the  witness  and  the  accused,"  he  continued,  with  great 
seriousness  of  manner,  '*  I  can  assure  my  learned  friend  that  the 
witness  will  not  hide  herself,  nor  flji;  and  that  when  she  is 
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wanted,  she  will  be  forthcoming,  and  when  questioned,  he  will 
have  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Yet  more,  —  if  the  gentleman  desires  it,  and  thinks  it  would  be 
proper,  —  the  witness  will  enter  into  recognizance  forthwith,  to 
any  amount  required." 

The  prosecutor  seemed  puzzled  at  first ;  but  after  a  little  con- 
sidenition,  he  answered,  — 

**  If  my  brother  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  say  just  what  he 
wants,  perhaps  wc  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing." 

^^  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable.  I  propose, 
then,  to  have  the  whole  business  arranged  now.  Let  the  pris- 
oner be  called,  and  have  the  warrant  read  to  him  ;  after  which, 
if  he  pleads  not  guilty,  we  will  waive  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination, and  give  any  amount  of  bail  that  may  be  required,  for 
his  appearance  hereafler  in  the  higher  courts,  to  answer  the 
charge." 

**  What  say  you,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

'^  What  can  I  say,  your  honor?  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help 
myself.  The  government  cannot  oblige  the  accused  to  go  to 
trial,  if  he  chooses  to  waive  the  examination,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

*'  Let  the  prisoner  be  brought  into  court,"  said  the  judge. 

^'  Silence  there !  silence  in  court,"  cried  the  constable.  *^  Silence 
there !  silence ! "  repeated  the  door-keepers  and  subordinates,  a 
little  further  off.  ^*  Look  to  the  passage-ways,  and  have  them 
cleared,  Mr.  Ofiicer,"  added  the  judge. 

*'  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,"  whispered  Mr.  Fay  to  Arthur, 
who  had  been  stealing  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  in  the  progress 
of  their  skirmishing,  and  was  now  just  behind  his  chair.  "  I  will 
be  back  in  two  or  thi*ee  minutes ; "  and  for  the  first  time,  a  look 
of  triumph  overspread  his  countenance,  like  sunshine,  and  as 
Arthur  himself  acknowledged  to  Julia,  his  wonderful  eyes  fiamed 
outright,  as  he  glanced  at  his  young  friend,  lifted  his  forefinger, 
and  hurried  away,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  officer. 

''  Call  the  next  case,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  judge.  '^  And  gentle- 
men," he  added,  as  the  court  began  to  fill  up,  and  the  bar  itself 
was  crowded  with  unprofessional  eager  listeners,  all  on  tiptoe 
with   expectation,  "you   will  see   the  necessity  of  being  pre- 
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pared.  The  case  on  hand  may  be  soon  disposed  of;  and  there 
must  be  no  delay,  under  the  great  pressure  of  business  now  be- 
fore the  court." 

While  other  cases  were  called,  and  arrangements  were  in 
progress,  Mr.  Faj  reappeared,  and,  after  a  few  moments,  the 
Major  followed,  looking  pale,  as  with  watching,  but  untroubled 
and  self-possessed. 

AU  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  and  a  low  murmur  filled  the 
large  room,  as  he  followed  Mr.  Fay,  and  was  about  taking  a 
chair  at  his  elbow. 

For  a  moment,  even  the  judge  appeared  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  manly  bearing  of  the  accused  ;  and  the  prosecutor  himself 
appeared  a  little  embarrassed  and  astonished,  and  bowed  very 
low  in  reply,  when  Mr.  Fay,  leaning  toward  him  in  a  confiden- 
tial way,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  though  loud  enough  to  reach 
the  bystanders  and  the  bench,  asked  if  the  prisoner  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  within  the  bar  where  he  might  confer  with  his 
counsel. 

A  stillness  like  that  which  settles  upon  the  house  of  death  fol- 
lowed, as  the  Major  took  a  chair  by  Mr.  Fay. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  ready,  Sir  ?  **  said  the  clerk  to  Mr.  Fay, 
with  an  exceedingly  deferential  air. 

Mr.  Fay  bowed,  and  the  Major  stood  up  at  a  signal  from  him, 
as  the  clerk  called  his  name,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  com- 
plaint, slowly  and  distinctly,  so  that  everybody  heard  it,  and  all 
were  astonished  both  at  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  charge, 
and  then  at  the  composure  of  the  accused. 

Having  finished  reading  the  complaint,  a  short  silence  fol- 
lowed, and  then  a  startling  question,  which  poor  Arthur  was  ill 
prepared  for.     He  felt  it  like  a  blow. 

"  What  say  you,  George  A.  Pendleton,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

**  Not  guilty." 

"  Are  you  ready  for  your  trial  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Fay  interposed.  "  May  it  please  your  honor," 
said  he,  deferentially,  and  in  a  voice  which  seemed  low  to  Arthur, 
when  he  thought  over  the  affair  afterward,  though  it  filled  the 
room,  and  secured  the  attention  of  all,  "  most  of  our  witnesses 
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are  beyond  the  reach  of  process,  either  abroad  just  now,  or  living 
at  a  distance ;  and  we  propose  to  waive  the  examination  here, 
and  give  bail,  if  your  honor  will  fix  the  amount." 

Something  was  here  said  by  the  prosecutor  about  notice  and 
justification,  of  which  Artliur  could  make  nothing,  and  then  a  list 
of  names  was  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Fay,  and  after  a  short  con- 
sultation, something  was  agreed  upon,  it  appeared,  and  the  judge 
wrote  a  few  words  at  the  bottom  of  a  printed  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  the  clerk,  and  then,  upon  a  signal  from  Mr.  Fay,  two 
strangers  came  forward,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  one 
and  refused  by  the  other,  who  wore  a  flapped  hat  and  chose  to 
afiirra,  —  and  two  or  three  questions  were  asked  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Pendleton  stood  up,  —  and  Arthur  was  com- 
pletely bewildered.  The  Major  smiled,  as  the  amount  of  bail 
was  mentioned,  and  the  prosecutor  looked  round  upon  the  audi-  . 
ence  and  bar  with  a  triumphant  smile  —  glancing  at  Mr.  Fay, 
and  then  at  the  accused,  and  then  at  the  bench,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion was  about  settled  forever  —  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  judge, 
or  he  never  would  have  required  such  heavy  bail ;  but  Mr.  Fay 
was  unmoved,  <and  straightway  the  clerk  began  to  read  over  the 
recognizance  aloud,  somewhat  after  the  following  fashion,  "  You 

—  a  —  a  —  and  each  of  you  —  George  A.  Pendleton,  a  —  a  —  a 

—  as  principal,  and  you,  William  Bayard  and  Joseph  E.  Went- 
worth,  a  —  a  —  as  sureties,  all  of  the  city  and  state  of  New 
York,  &c.  &c.,  do  hereby  acknowledge  yourselves  to  be  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  the  people  of  New  York,  &c  &c.,  you,  and  each 
of  you  —  a  —  a  —  in  the  full  and  just  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  &c.  &c.,  well  and  truly  to  be  paid — a  —  a  —  a,  &c.  Ac" 

"  Twenty  thousand  dollars  !  *'  exclaimed  a  gray-haired,  sour- 
faced  old  gentleman,  touching  Mr.  Fay  on  the  elbow. 

**  Twenty  thousand  dollars  !  "  cried  two  or  three  of  the  junior 
members,  gathering  about  Mr.  Fay,  all  whispering  together,  and 
suggesting  that,  of  course,  he  would  apply  to  have  the  bail  re- 
duced, —  that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of,  that  unrea- 
sonable bail  was  unconstitutional,  &c.  &c. 

But  Mr.  Fay  —  the  mysterious  man  —  rather  appeared  to  en- 
joy the  idea.  Not  the  least  objection  was  oflTered,  —  not  a  symp- 
tom of  uneasiness  could  be  discovered;  —  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
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it  was  rather  creditable  to  his  client  that,  under  the  circumstances^ 
he  should  be  able  to  find  such  bail,  and  for  so  large  an  amount ; 
and  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Fay  looked  upon  it  as  a  feather  in  the 
cap  of  his  client,  and  calculated  to  neutralize  any  unfavorable 
inference,  likely  to  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  required. 

On  hearing  the  names  of  William  Bayard  and  Joseph  E.  Went* 
worth  coupled  with  that  of  George  A.  Pendleton,  Arthur  looked 
at  his  uncle  for  explanation ;  but  a  nod,  somewhat  perplexing 
and  hurried,  was  all  he  got  in  reply. 

Nevertheless,  he  began  to  see  his  way  out  For  a  time,  as 
the  elder  of  the  two  was  under  examination  by  Mr.  Attomej, 
justifying  under  oath,  as  they  called  it,  he  was  very  much  struck 
by  two  slight  circumstances.  The  venerable  man,  —  venerable 
in  spite  of  his  age,  —  for  now  he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
fifly,  wore  his  hat ;  and  when  asked  to  hold  up  his  hand,  flatly  re- 
fused, saying  he  affirmed.  But  while  Arthur  was  watching  the 
procedure  that  followed,  and  recalling  the  conversation  they  had 
together  in  Chambers  Street,  and  afterwards  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 
he  was  wondering  at  himself  that  he  had  never  happened  to 
think  of  questioning  his  mother,  when  they  were  by  themselves, 
about  Mr.  Bayard,  the  early  friend  of  his  father,  —  and,  as  he 
had  much  reason. to  hope,  of  his  mother,  —  although  he  would 
not  acknowledge  it,  even  to  himself,  till  he  knew  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  thought  of  doing  so,  times  without  number, 
when  he  was  away  from  her. 

The  question  of  bail  being  settled,  Mr.  Fay  touched  his  client's 
elbow,  and  beckoning  to  Arthur,  told  him  he  would  find  the  car- 
riage waiting  at  the  entrance. 

The  Major  rose,  and  bowing  to  the  bench  and  bar,  slowly 
withdrew  ;  the  crowd  making  way  for  him,  and  the  eyes  of  bench 
and  bar  following  him,  with  evident  interest  and  admiration. 

Mr.  Fay  followed ;  and  taking  Arthur  aside,  warned  him,  in 
a  whisper,  to  look  out  for  the  evening  papers. 

The  caution  was  understood  and  appreciated  by  Arthur,  and 
overheard  by  his  uncle. 

**  Nonsense,  Arthur ! "  said  the  Major.  "  Now  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  past,  why  need  we  care  about  the  newspapers  ? 
Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  he  added,  grasping 
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Mr.  Fay's  hand,  with  a  somewhat  unreasonable  earnestness, — 
"  I  care  nothing  about  the  newspapers,  I  assure  you.  I  never 
did,  for  myself,  where  my  conscience  did  not  upbraid  me ;  and 
just  now,  as  I  mean  to  have  the  first  telling  of  the  story  at  home, 
—  where  they  might  do  mischief,  —  and  before  I  sleep,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  them  on  account  of  my  sister  and  niece." 

Tlioy  liad  now  reached  the  door ;  and  as  Arthur  looked  up,  he 
saw  before  him,  not  only  Mr.  Bayard,  but  in  Mr.  Bayard  the 
very  man  who  had  so  puzzled  and  astonished  them  at  the  prayer- 
meeting  in  Fulton  Street.  The  plentiful  white  hair  —  like  raw 
silk  —  and  the  broad  beaver,  and  the  knee-breeches,  and  the 
shoc-buckles,  and  the  large  gold-headed  cane,  were  all  of  a  piece 
now  ;  and  he  saw  just  how  he  had  been  misled  ;  but  before  he 
coukl  speak  to  him,  he  had  vanished. 

"  Can  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  Mr.  Fay  ?  "  inquired  the 
Major,  as  they  parted. 

*'  No,  my  dear  Sir.  I  am  too  busy  just  now  ;  but  I  will  run 
over  the  first  leisure  evening,  and  have  the  talk  I  threatened  with 
you,  Sir,"  —  nodding  at  Arthur. 

'*  We  dine  at  five ;  and  if  you  will  take  a  bed  with  us,  you  may 
get  back  in  season  for  your  duties  on  the  morrow,  as  well  as  if 
you  had  remained  over  night,  in  your  lodgings  at  the  Clarendon." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  dare  not  promise,  and  you  must  not  look  for 
me  ;  but  come  I  shall,  sooner  or  later,  for  I  have  something  on 
my  mind." 

'*  Something  on  his  mind  ! "  thought  Arthur,  as  they  rode 
slowly  toward  the  ferry.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder !  but  perhaps  the 
gentleman  may  find,  af^er  be  gets  there,  that  other  people  have 
something  on  their  minds  too." 

"  Wljy,  Arthur !  —  are  you  beside  yourself?"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Beside  myself !  how  do  you  mean,  pray  ?  " 

'* Thinking  aloud,  —  as  if  you  were  altogether  alone;  talking 
to  yourself,  as  to  a  stranger  ! " 

"  Did  I  ?  "  —  blushing  and  laughing,  —  **  I  am  afraid  you  are 
half  right.  Uncle  Greorge ;  for  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
been  charged  with  dreaming  aloud,  by  mother  and  Julia,  —  and 
even  by  Mr.  Fay  himself;"  and  then  he  told  what  had  happened 
on  their  way  into  the  city. 
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The  Major  could  not  help  smiling  aload,  in  reply, —  for  it  was 
no  laugh ;  it  was,  at  most,  only  a  sort  of  inward  rippling,  like 
that  of  hidden  waters,  making  themselves  heard,  like  subterra- 
nean music,  in  a  low,  pleasant  murmur;  but  Arthur  was  de- 
lighted. 

**  My  good  uncle ! "  he  cried,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  **  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  seen  you  look  so  happy  ! " 

**  No  wonder  !     I  have  not  felt  so  happy  for  a  twelvemonth*** 

^  You  are  beginning  to  look  like  yourself  once  more  ;  and  I  see 
plainly  that  our  new  cottage-life  is  going  to  be  our  happiest  life. 
All  we  have  wanted,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Uncle  George,  was  to 
see  you  happy,  —  and  then,  of  course,  we  should  follow  suit." 

''  You  are  very  kind,  Arthur ;  and  I  hope  to  be  wiser,  and  in 
time  happier." 

^  I  have  heard  you  say,  Uncle  George,  that  no  living  man 
has  a  right  to  be  unhappy,  —  or  to  make  others  unhappy,  —  for 
*  why  should  a  living  man  complain  ?  *  You  are  certainly  grow- 
ing wiser,  now  ;  for,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  terrible  business  we 
have  just  got  through  with  —  I  hope  forever  —  you  have  been 
more  cheerful  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  year.  Hitherto,  and 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  your  arrangements  were 
completed,  for  giving  up  the  house,  and  stealing  away  into  the 
country,  you  have  appeared,  most  of  the  time,  so  changed,  —  so 
unlike  yourself,  —  so  indifferent  about  everything  that  happened 
either  to  yourself  or  others,  —  and  at  other  times  would  appear 
so  bewildered,  and  so  completely  lost,  —  that  we  dreaded  to  hear 
you  speak,  lest  we  should  find  —  as  we  oflen  did,  after  you  had 
got  through,  and  we  came  to  question  you  —  that  you  might  as 
well  have  been  overheard  talking  in  your  sleep." 

"  Like  my  nephew,  hey  ?  " 

'*  Very  much  like  your  nephew,  in  that  particular,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  then  —  excuse  me  —  I  hope  your  nephew  has 
never  looked  to  you  as  you  have  to  us,  day  after  day,  like  a  man 
going  to  his  own  funeral,  and  saying  with  a  voice  like  a  dirge, 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  *  how  much  we  always  have  to  be 
thankful  for ! ' " 

''  You  are  right,  Arthur,"  patting  his  nephew  on  the  shoulder. 
^^  I  liave  been  both  wicked  and  foolish.     It  is  very  true  that  I 
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have  nlwajs  had,  in  the  midst  of  my  heaviest  and  sorest  trials, 
enough  to  be  thankful  for,  if  I  would  only  bear  it  in  mind  ;  but 
somehow,  I  am  beginning  to  understand  of  late,  as  I  never  did 
before,  with  all  my  preaching,  —  that  preaching  is  one  thing, 
and  practice  another." 
All  this,  and  much  more,  was  said  so  cheerfully  and  so  pleasantly, 

—  notwithstanding  the  settled  seriousness  of  look  which  imme- 
diately followed,  —  that  Arthur  was  encouraged  to  go  farther, — 
much  farther,  —  and  even  to  question  him,  —  though  afar-off, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  gi*ew  more  and  more  trou- 
blesome every  hour,  about  Mr.  Fay. 

^  He  managed  that  ugly  business  very  much  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, Sir, — judging  by  your  looks.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
his  manoeuvring,  I  must  acknowledge ;  but  then  I  saw  that  you 
did,  and  I  felt  easy.  All  an*anged  beforehand  between  you,  I 
dare  say." 

'<  No,  indeed ;  one  might  as  well  undertake  to  arrange  a  game 
of  chess  beforehand.  Nor  did  I  know  what  he  intended  to  do,  or 
rather,  how  he  meant  to  play  the  game ;  for  everything  depended 
ui)on  the  moves  made  by  the  prosecutor.  All  I  knew  was,  that, 
like  young  Morphy,  when  he  sat  down  to  the  board,  he  meant  to 
beat ;  and  knowing  what  I  did  of  him,  I  believed  he  would  beat, 

—  and  almost  took  it  for  granted." 

**  By  this,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear  ?  that,  although  you  are  under  bail  for  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, —  a  thing  unheard  of,  as  that  old  gentleman  at  my  elbow  said, 
who  appeared  to  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  deference  by 
tlie  brethren,  —  you  feel  no  uneasiness  whatever  as  to  the  issue  ?  ** 

'*  None  whatever.  All  we  want  is  time  —  time ;  not  so  much 
for  myself  though,  as  for  others  ;  and  that  we  most  have." 

"A  wonderful  man,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  Fay;  wonderfully 
clever,  I  mean ;  a  great  manager,  and  so  smooth,  and  so  plau- 
sible." 

^  Yes,  Arthur,  and  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  him.** 

"  Don't  like  him.  Sir !  what  could  have  pot  such  an  idea  into 
your  head  ?  " 

^  Poh,  poh,  Arthur,  you  can*t  deceive  me.  You  are  too  open- 
hearted,  —  you  think  too  much  aloud.** 
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^  And  talk  too  much  in  mj  sleep,  hey  ?  " 

^'  Or  at  least,  you  talk  too  much  to  yourself,  where  yoa  sre 
sometimes  overheard,  to  make  it  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  misr 
lead  them  that  know  you,  and  love  you." 

•*  Love  me,  Uncle  George  !  " 

^  Ay,  my  lad,  lave  you,"  replied  the  Major,  with  great  empha- 
sis, touched  by  the  mournful  earnestness  of  the  question ;  **  for 
some  do,  —  notwithstanding  your  faults,  your  way wardness,  and 
your  changeableness,  —  and  allow  me  to  add,  your  most  unrea^ 
sonable  and  capricious  levity  at  times,  which  is  undermining  your 
strength  of  character,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  overcome,  will 
break  our  hearts  —  there  /  —  I  have  long  wanted  to  say  this, 
and  now,  thank  God  !  it  is  off  my  mind !  " 

**And  on  mine,  I  hope,"  said  Arthur,  catching  his  uncle's 
hand.  **  On  mine  I  hope,  forever  and  ever !  How  much  I  do 
thank  you  for  your  plain  dealing!  You  at  least,  understand 
me,  —  and  you,  I  dare  say,  love  me,  —  and  so  does  my  dear 
mother,  and  would  lay  down  her  life  for  me ;  and  so  would  poor 
Charles,  any  day ;  but —  but "  —  and  his  voice  faltered,  and  the 
quaver  went  to  his  uncle's  heart  —  *^  I  have  nobody  else  to  love 
me." 

His  uncle  made  no  reply  ;  but  a  strong  pressure  of  the  hand 
went  far  to  satisfy  the  nephew  that  he  was  understood. 

A  short  silence  followed  ;  and  after  they  had  crossed  the  ferry, 
the  Major  went  back  to  the  business  in  hand,  as  if  to  pass  away 
the  time,  and  turn  off  poor  Arthur's  thoughts  from  a  painful  sub- 
ject. 

^*  Not  only  a  wonderfully  clever  man,  and  a  great  manager, 
but  a  man  of  high  principle." 

**  Of  high  principle,  Sir  !  " 

"  For  a  lawyer,  I  mean." 

*'0,  I  understand.  You  separate  the  lawyer  from  the  maiii 
1  see,  just  as  Mr.  Fay  would  have  you  do." 

'*  Certainly.  It  is  but  fair,  under  the  present  condition  of 
things.  I  am  no  friend  to  conventional  morality,  but  somehow,  we 
arc  all  ready  to  slip  into  the  ti*aces  when  they  are  offered ;  and 
if  I  happen  to  see  a  high-minded,  honorable  man  saying  or  doing 
as  a  lawyer,  what  he  would  never  say,  nor  do,  as  a  man,  or  doing 
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that  for  another,  as  a  client,  which  he  would  never  do  for  him- 
self,  I,  for  one,  feel  obliged  to  make  w)nfie  allowances." 

•*  Allowances  for  what,  Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  For  the  prejudices  of  education." 

"  That  is,  if  I  understand  you,  for  the  prejudices  of  a  profes-  ^ 
sional  education." 

"  Precisely." 

**  But  Uncle  George  —  excuse  me,  —  why  should  not  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  jockeys,  or  gamblers,  or  horse- thieves,  en- 
title their  prejudices  to  some  consideration  ?  " 

The  Major  had  been  caught  napping  for  once ;  and  acknowl- 
edged it,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  the  first  for  many  a  long  month. 

^^And  by  the  way,"  continued  Arthur,  '^do  tell  me  who  that 
strange-looking  Mr.  Bayard  is  ?  " 

^  I  am  ratlier  inclined  to  believe,  my  boy,  that  you  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  told,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  eyes.  After  the  meet- 
ing near  Burton's  Theatre,  and  the  interview  that  followed  at  the 
St.  Nicholas,  and  especially  after  what  happened  at  the  Fulton 
Street  meeting  the  other  day,  you  ought  to^eel  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  him  ;  and  if  you  will  ask  your  mother  when  yon 
are  alone,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  interruption,  she  may  be 
willing  to  tell  you  what  I  dare  not." 

"  Dare  not,  Sir  !  " 

*'  Even  so.  But  thus  much  •!  can  say,  and  will  say.  He  is 
one  of  the  worthiest  men  alive ;  and  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to 
him  —  perhaps  altogether  —  for  my  present  safety,  though  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life,  till  we  met  in  Chambers  Street,  and 
was  never  acquainted  with  him,  till  this  affair  brought  him  to  my 
help." 

**  How  strange  !  " 

^  Yes,  Arthur,  it  is  indeed  strange,  very  strange ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  perplexed  and  troubled,  whenever  I  think  of 
what  has  happened,  since  he  first  fell  in  our  way.  Sometimes  I 
feel  a  sort  of  superstitious  terror  —  almost  as  if  I  were  haunted." 

"  YoUy  Uncle  George !  yoii,  of  all  men  living !  " 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied.  There  is  a  mys- 
tery about  the  man,  which  I  do  not  understand  — which  I  cannot 
possibly  fathom.     He  knows  too  much  about  us  —  and  much 
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mora,  I  find  bj  here  and  there  a  word  he  lets  drop,  than  he  is 
willing  to  acknowledge.  That  he  was  an  early  and  fast  friend 
of  your  father,  and  sorely  tried  in  some  way,  by  that  friendship, 
I  know  from  your  mother ;  but  she  chooses  to  avoid  the  subject 
with  me,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  question  her,  as  you  may  do 
without  being  troublesome,  or  appearing  either  curious  or  inquis* 
itivc." 

"I  don't  know  that.  Uncle  George.  After  what  you  have 
said,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  question  my  dear  mother  aboat 
so  mysterious  a  personage.  '  Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness, and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.'  " 

"  Judge  for  yourself,  my  dear  Arthur,"  continued  his  unde. 
^  Your  mother  is  not  a  woman  to  withhold  from  you,  her  beloved 
son  —  her  only  son,  and  she  a  widow  —  any  good  thing ;  **  and 
then  after  musing  awhile,  he  added,  ^  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  do  not  understand  the  relationship  he  seems  to  bear  to  the 
family.  He  knows  everything  we  do,  or  have  done,  I  believe, 
since  the  day  we  first  met;  he  has  followed  us,  and  watched 
over  us,  from  the  hour  when  he  detected  in  you  that  resem* 
blance  to  your  mother,  as  if  he  had  the  deepest  interest  in  our 
welfare.  He  comes  and  goes  —  appears  and  disappears  —  like 
a  shadow,  and  without  any  good  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  judge ; 
and  yet,  when  most  needed,  he  never  fails  to  be  found  at  my  el* 
bow  —  and  always  in  the  very  nick  of  time." 

'*  Just  let  me  look  at  the  ring  I  see  there,"  interrupted  Arthur, 
reaching  out  his  hand.  "  No,  no,  not  the  ring  on  your  watch* 
guard  —  the  great  ugly  signet-ring  you  wear  on  the  third  finger 
of  your  left  hand." 

The  Major  was  about  drawing  it  off,  looking  somewhat  puzzled 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  request,  when  Arthur  caught  his  hand, 
with  a  whimsical,  half-serious  look  of  alarm,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  Not  for  the  world.  Sir  !  " 

^  What  on  earth  are  you  at  now,  Arthur  Maynard  !  " 

"  Why,  Uncle  George,  you  might  rub  it,  or  chafe  it,  you  know, 
in  drawing  it  off." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  did  happen  to  rub  it,  or  chafe  it,  in  drawing  it 
off,  what  then?" 

**  Well,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences." 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  Arthur  ?  " 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  Uncle  George.  How  do  you  know 
but  it  may  be  a  talisman  ?  " 

"  Pshaw ! " 

**  And  really,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  troubled  —  and  feel  aa  if 
you  were  haunted ;  I  should  be  frightened  to  death,  to  be  left 
alone  with  such  a  monster ;  I  should  always  wear  a  glove  on  that 
hand,  as  you  often  do,  I  see  —  and  sleep  in  it,  and  never  take  it 
off,  without  taking  off  the  ring  with  it,  most  carefully.*^ 

"  Poh,  poh,  have  done  with  such  nonsense  !  ** 

But  Arthur  was  in  no  humor  to  have  done  with  such  nonsense. 
How  happy  he  did  feel,  to  be  sure !  and  how  bis  countenance 
lighted  up,  as  he  continued,  with  flashing  eyes,  — 

'^  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Uncle  George,  though  I  am  not  often 
troubled  with  superstitious  terrors,  I  shouldn't  much  like  to  have 
a  third  party  turn  up  all  at  once  at  my  elbow,  while  we  were 
riding  together  by  ourselves,  just  because  you  happened  to  chafe 
that  ring  — a  silver-haired  man,  with  a  flapped  bat,  and  flaming 
eyes,  and  a  —  a " 

^  Oh,  you  are  incorrigible  !  there  is  no  stopping  you,  when  you 
once  get  agoing  ! " 

*^  But  I  say.  Uncle  Greorge,  who  was  that  other  man  —  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  —  who  happened  in  with  our  spectre  friend,  in  the 
single-breasted  coat  and  breeches,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time?" 

'^  Really,  I  do  not  know.  There  is  another  mystery  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  clear  up ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  When  I 
first  heard  the  name,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  if  he  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  tliat  Miss  Wentworth  — or  Aunt  Marie,  as  they 
call  her  —  with  whom  we  had  the  negotiation  about  the  bouse. 
You  remember  her,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  Remember  her ! — I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  forget  her  I  The 
poor  old  chattering  simpleton  ! " 

**  Have  a  care,  Arthur !  We  may  be  sorry  for  all  this,  —  we 
may  have  wronged  her  much,  —  and,  between  ourselves,  though 
I  do  not  know,  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  she  and 
this  very  Mr.  Wentworth,  if  not  rektions,  are  at  least  well  ac- 
quainted, and  acting  together ;  for  when  I  was  about  to  inquire 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Fay,  who  had  a  long  list  of  names  to  offer  the 
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prosecutor,  when  the  question  of  bail  should  come  up,  who  Bfr. 
Wentworth  was,  he  stopped  me  with  a  touch  and  a  look,  which 
called  my  attention  to  a  door,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
where  I  saw  the  face  of  Aunt  Marie  herself,  or  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  pressed  hard  up  to  the  glass,  with  her  nose  flattened, 
and  the  door  ajar.** 

Arthur  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  picture. 

*^But,  although  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Wentworth  is,  nor 
how  he  '  happened  to  turn  up',  as  jou  call  it,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  this  I  do  know,  that  no  questions  were  asked,  and  that  the 
arrangements  were  all  made  between  Mr.  Fay  and  our  phantom 
bail,  without  consulting  me.  Ah  !  I  had  no  idea  we  were  coming 
so  fast.  Stop,  coachman  !  stop,  if  you  please ;  what  say  you  to 
alighting,  Arthur,  before  they  hear  the  noise  of  the  wheeb,  and 
walking  by  yonder  pathway  —  which  is  not  overlooked,  yon  see, 
by  any  of  the  windows — and  going  up  softly,  and  taking  them 
by  surprbe  ?  " 

^  With  all  my  heart  —  here  goes ! " 

And  out  he  sprang,  followed  by  the  Major,  and  telling  the 
coachman  to  ''  be  off,  and  drive  slow,"  without  making  any  notse, 
till  he  turned  into  the  highway. 

As  they  stood  awhile  together,  considering  how  they  sboald 
approach  the  house  without  being  observed,  Arthur's  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  flash,  and  by  the  quick  motion  of  hia 
uncle's  hand  as  he  adjusted  the  fur  collar  of  his  cloak ;  and  be 
exclaimed,  with  a  start  and  a  flourish  worthy  of  almost  any  stage, 
^  This  handkerchief  did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  I  ** 

"  There  you  go  again  ! "  said  the  M^jor,  beginning  to  feel 
somewhat  annoyed.  *'What  the  plague  are  you  at  now?  —  I 
should  be  glad  to  know." 

^  Arthur  pointed  at  the  ring,  and  appeared  to  be  gasping  for 
breath.     The  talisman  !  the  talisman  1 "  said  he,  ^  beware  I " 

^  Confound  the  boy  I  I  have  no  patience  with  you  I  What  is 
there  in  that  ring  to  amuse  you  so  much,  and  to  set  you  raving 
in  this  way,  whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  the  humor  for  a  frolic^ 
—  unreasonable,  or  untimely,  or  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Dear  Uncle  George  —  how  do  I  know  ?  " 

**  Be  serious,  Arthur,  if  you  can,  for  five  minutes." 
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"  One  question  first,  and  I  will  do  anything  yon  say.  I  have 
always  wondered  at  your  wearing  that  strange-looking,  unshapely 
abomination  where  everybody  can  see  it,  and  must  see  it ;  and 
almost  always  carrying  that  hand  ungloved." 

"Pshaw!" 

"  A  vow,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Artliur ! " 

"  Look  here  ! "  —  taking  his  uncle's  hand,  and  lifting  it  so  that 
he  coiilil  the  better  examine  the  odd  fashioning  of  the  signet,  as 
if  he  hail  never  seen  it  before,  —  "  intertwisted  green  serpents,  — 
loathsome  and  scaly,  —  with  carbuncles  for  eyes ! " 

**  Rubies,  —  not  carbuncles." 

"  The  wickedest  eyes  I  ever  saw  —  out  of  a  woman's  bead ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Arthur ;  we  may  find  your  mother  and  poor 
Julia  much  more  uncomfortable  than  we  have  supposed." 

**  True  ;  but " 

*'But  what,  pray?" 

"  I  do  wish  I  knew  where  you  got  that  ring,  and  what  on  earth 
it  is  good  for  ?     I  have  always  wanted  to  know." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  Arthur  Maynard,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
to  you.     You  never  know  where  to  stop." 

"  You  haven*t  answered  my  question,  though,  my  good  unde." 

"  That  ring,  Arthur  Maynard,  once  belonged  to  your  father ! " 

Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  cloud  he  saw  gathering  upon  the 
forehead  of  his  uncle,  and  at  the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  the 
poor  boy  grew  pale  as  death ;  and  so  serious,  that  his  lashes  were 
glistening,  before  the  answer  was  finished. 

"*  Once  it  contained  a  drop  of  poison  so  deadly,  that  if  this  little 
spring  were  touched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  drop  reached  the  tongue,  it  was  death,  —  instan- 
taneous death  ;  —  it  were  safer  to  be  bitten  by  the  deadliest  of 
living  serpents ;  the  asp,  the  rattlesnake,  or  the  cobra-capello." 

Arthur  grew  paler  and  paler ;  and  but  for  the  hand  he  con- 
tinued holding  by  —  under  pretence  of  examining  the  rubies  — 
he  would  have  staggered. 

"And  that  ring,"  oontinaed  the  Mi^r,  '^your  father  withdrew 
from  the  secret  drawer  where  it  had  lain  for  many  a  year,  only 
the  day  before  he  breathed  his  last,  and  sent  it  to  me ;  charging 
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me  to  wear  it  as  long  as  I  lived ;  to  bequeath  it  to  jou  ;  —  which 
I  have  already  done  by  a  will,  made  the  verj  next  daj  after  I 
received  it,  on  my  return  from  South  America ;  —  and  to  saj  to 
you,  at  a  proper  time,  that  your  father  owed  his  life  to  that  ring.'' 

^  God  forgive  me  !  "  exclaimed  poor  Arthur,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  *^I  have  liad  my  suspicions, — I  have  seen  my 
mother  grow  pale,  when  she  looked  at  that  ring,  —  I  have  seen 
you  wear  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  in  our  presence  —  a  large  un- 
sightly glove  —  and  more  than  once  have  I  seen  your  handker- 
chief or  napkin  flung  over  it,  when  we  were  at  the  table ;  and  as 
Julia  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  my  dear  mother  never  men- 
tioned it,  I  determined  to  find  out  for  myself.  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

^  With  all  my  heart,  Arthur.  But  beware  !  ask  me  no  more 
questions  about  the  ring.  Hereafter,  when  the  greater  mystery 
involved  comes  to  be  cleared  up,  I  may  have  something  to  com- 
municate, which,  if  told  now,  might  hinder  your  sleeping." 

Arthur  stood  abashed  and  silent  for  awhile. 

*^  One  question  more,'*  said  he  at  last,  ^  only  one,  dear  unde ; 
and  that  ring  shall  never  be  mentioned  again  by  me  while  I 
breathe." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

^  Have  you  any  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  ever  belonged 
to  Tippoo  Saib  ?  " 

*^  Before  I  answer  that  question,  allow  me  to  ask  if  you  ever 
heard  such  a  thing  suggested  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Greorge,  I  must  be  frank  with  you.  In  a  rough  draft 
of  my  father^s  will,  drawn  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  mention 
is  made  of  Tippoo  Saib's  ring.  It  is  there  called  a  signet ;  and 
the  box  which  contained  it  was  never  to  be  opened  but  in  your 
presence ;  and  afterward,  when  the  will  itself  was  drawn,  as  the 
signet  was  not  mentioned,  I  was  a  little  anxious  to  know  what 
had  become  of  it." 

**  How  much  better  to  have  come  directly  to  me,  and  put  the 
question,  dear  Arthur." 

*^  Perhaps  ;  and  yet,  I  was  unwilling  to  appear  inquisitive 
about  such  a  trifle ;  and  but  for  the  mystery,  and  the  name  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  I  dare  say  I  should  never  have  thought  of  the 
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ihatter  again,  till  reminded  by  the  ugliness  of  the  jewel,  which  a 
man  like  jou  roust  have  a  strange  reason  for  wearing  so  ostenta- 
tiously." 

"  Well,  then,  that  you  may  have  no  more  of  these  unhallowed 
misgivings  to  keep  you  awake,  or  spoil  your  sleep,  dear  Arthur, 
I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  that  your  father  always  believed  that 
the  '  little  monster,*  as  he  called  it,  had  once  belonged  to  Tippoo 
Saib,  who  carried  the  drop  of  poison  just  here  —  touching  the 
serpc^nt's  head  —  as  being  of  little  value,  instead  of  concealing  it, 
as  other  Indian  princes  did  theirs,  in  their  costlier  ornaments, 
brooches,  or  dagger-hilts,  or  bracelets,  which  were  more  likely  to 
be  taken  away ;  so  that,  if  they  should  happen  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  Seringapatam,  death  would  always  be 
within  their  reach,  —  death  instantaneous  and  certain,  as  by  a 
thunderbolt  And  the  story  goes,  that  this  ring  was  found  upon 
Tippoo  Saib*s  hand,  as  they  pulled  the  body  out  from  under- 
neath a  heap  of  the  slain,  by  a  Sepoy,  who  hawked  it  about  the 
Bntish  camp  after  the  surrender,  and  that  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Boyd,  afterwards  General  Boyd,  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  who  brought  it  with  him  on  his  return  to  America,  and 
gave  it  to  your  father  for  a  keepsake." 

^  Enough,  dear  uncle  ;  I  am  satisfied." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Cautiously,  slowly,  and  with  a  noiseless  tread,  thej  stole 
through  the  narrow,  unfrequented  path,  until  they  reached  the 
end-steps  of  the  piazza,  where  Arthur  stopped  for  a  moment  near 
a  lai*ge,  heavily  curtained  window,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  Ma- 
jor, began  to  reconnoitre. 

Within  were  Mrs.  Maynard  and  Julia,  sitting  together  upon  a 
sofa  drawn  up  to  the  fire ;  Julia  leaning  upon  her  aunt,  with 
hands  clasped  and  resting  in  her  lap,  and  the  aunt,  with  one  arm 
about  Julia's  waist,  and  ejea  that  seemed  overcharged  with  tears. 

"  Thb  will  never  do ! "  whispered  the  Migor.  •*  We  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  taking  them  by  surprise.  I  never  saw  your 
mother  with  that  look  before  —  so  helpless  and  so  hopeless  — 
nor  Julia  so  wretched,  and  so  dependent.  Look  at  her  hands  — 
how  pale  and  how  lifeless  they  are  !  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened, Arthur  —  ah  !  a  sob !  —  my  sister  Elizabeth  actually  sob- 
bing, with  that  poor  girl's  head  resting  upon  her  shoulder !  ** 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Maynard  reached  out  her  hand,  trem- 
bling with  weakness,  or  with  deep  emotion,  and  took  an  open 
letter  from  the  table. 

"  Hush  !  —  don't  move  for  your  life,  —  the  window  must  be 
open,  for  I  distinctly  hear  the  rustling  of  that  paper." 

'*  Right,**  said  Arthur,  touching  his  uncle  on  the  shoulder,  and 
pointing  toward  the  window,  which  opened  in  two  parts  like  doors, 
and  was  not  properly  fastened.  ''  What  carelessness  !  **  he  added, 
in  a  whisper ;  **  we  must  look  to  this  ourselves ;  I  never  much 
liked  these  French  windows." 

The  voice  of  Julia  was  now  heard,  faint,  low,  and  almost  wail- 
ing. ^  How  do  you  understand  it  ?  can  there  be  any  other  mean- 
ing, dear  aunt  ?  " 
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**  No,  my  poor  child ;  I  can  see  no  other  meaning ;  it  would 
be  irreverent,  and  wholly  unlike  brother  George,  and  out  of 
place,  if  not  accepted  as  we  first  understood  it,"  —  reading  over 
the  note  in  a  low,  sweet,  trembling  voice,  — "  *  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled.     Ye  believe  in  Grod,  believe  also  in  tne/^" 

"  The  very  note  I  sent  them  by  Mr.  Fay,"  whispered  the  Ma- 
jor ;  ^  I  hope  they  understood  it,  as  intended,  —  bush  ! " 

*<  Certainly !  the  language  is  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  as  if 
in  reply  to  her  brother ;  **  it  must  mean  just  that,  and  nothing 
else,"  —  locking  her  hands  and  lifting  them  up  in  silent  prayer, — 
'<  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  now,  and  really  wonder  at  my  own 
childish  misgiving,  dear  Julia ;  and  all  the  more,  that  while  you 
were  casting  yourself  upon  me,  in  a  measure  —  and  while  Grod 
was  strengthening  you  —  I  should  have  become  so  utterly 
powerless,  on  hearing  the  dreadful  secret  you  have  kept  so 
long  buried  in  your  own  heart.  Yes,  my  brother  —  my  dear, 
dear  brother  —  we  will  accept  the  interpretation,  and  be  com- 
forted!" 

^  Thank  God ! "  whispered  the  Migor,  wiping  his  eyes,  and 
turning  away  from  the  window. 

*'  Inasmuch  as  we  believe  in  God,  therefore  will  we  believe  in 
thee  f  my  poor  brother ! "  she  added,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 

Arthur  clasped  his  uncle's  hand  in  reply,  but  neither  of  them 
spoke  or  moved.    Their  hearts  were  too  full  for  speech. 

*'  But  how  wearily  the  day  drags  on,"  said  Julia,  looking  at  her 
watch  ;  **  only  half-past  two !  —  surely  we  must  hear  something 
of  him,  or  get  a  message,  before  night" 

"  No,  Julia,  so  long  as  we  do  not  hear  of  him,  and  no  message 
is  received,  I  shall  be  looking  for  him  ;  — ah  !  didn't  I  hear  a  step 
on  the  piazza  ?  " 

The  brother  could  forbear  no  longer.  With  the  strong  tread 
of  manly  self-reliance,  he  walked  up  to  the  door  followed  by 
Arthur. 

A  slight  scream  followed  —  a  brief,  hurried,  bustling  move- 
ment within  —  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  from  below — the  front 
door  flew  open  —  the  hall-doors  —  the  park>r-door  —  and  the 
next  moment  brother  and  sister  were  locked  in  each  other^s  armay 
with  Julia  and  Arthur  standing  near,  afraid  to  speak  or  move. 
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till  thej  found  themselves  all  kneeling  together  in  silent  prajer, 
with  their  faces  covered. 

Then  there  followed  a  low,  distant,  half-smothered,  convulsive 
sohbing  —  many  tears  —  and  much  heaving  of  the  shoulders  — 
but  no  word  of  speech  —  nothing  but  the  deep,  heavy,  labored 
breathing  of  hearts  overcharged  with  thankfulness,  and  joy,  and 
self-reproach,  for  unexpected,  and  almost  unhoped-for  deliverance. 
Like  the  friends  of  Peter,  they  had  been  praying,  and  hoping, 
and  believing,  and  expecting  the  prison-doors  to  be  opened,  as 
they  thought,  or  tried  to  think ;  and  yet,  as  when  Peter  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  his  praying  friends  chose  to  believe  it  was  only 
his  spirit,  so  the  poor  sister,  and  the  poor,  patient,  hopeful,  suf- 
fering Julia  could  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes,  when  the  liber- 
ated prisoner  appeared. 

After  sitting  together  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  happy  hearts, 
hand  in  hand  for  awhile,  the  brother  and  sister  tranquillized,  and 
even  Julia  and  Arthur  bf^ginning  to  feel  better  acquainted,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  their  old  footing,  where  each 
might  study  the  countenance  of  the  other,  and  puzzle  out  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  many  a' shifting  shadow,  as  it  came  up  from  the 
innermost  depths  below,  and  floated  away  like  a  swift  summer- 
cJoud  over  still  waters,  or  drifted  slowly  over  forehead,  mouth,  and 
eyes,  and  never  quite  clearing  off. 

Arthur,  perplexed  and  embarrassed,  and  Julia  wondering  at  her 
own  changeableness,  and  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  at  Arthur's 
grave,  thoughtful  manner,  were  glad  to  be  listeners  to  the  con- 
versation that  followed,  between  the  brother  and  sister. 

'^You  must  not  question  me  further,  dear  Elizabeth,"  said 
he,  kissing  her  forehead,  and  liberating  her  hand,  as  he  finished 
the  history  of  the  day.  "^  You  are  now  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts." 

The  sister  seemed  to  think  otherwise,  for  she  smiled  sorrow- 
fully, and  shook  her  head. 

'*  All  the  facts  I  mean,  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  communicate. 
Julia  has  kept  nothing  back,  I  see  ;  and  now,  all  I  desire  of  you, 
my  beloved  sister,  of  you,  dear  Julia,  and  of  you,  Arthur,  is,  that 
you  will  continue  to  believe  in  me." 

**  I  will !  —  we  do !  —  we  do ! "  answered  they,  all  together. 
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"  When  you  are  troubled  with  misgivings,  when  your  faith  in 
me  begins  to  give  way  —  no  matter  for  what  reason  —  all  I  ask 
is,  that  you  will  come  to  me  at  once,  and  say  so,  and  I  will  sat- 
isfy you  — if  I  cany 

"  If  you  can,  brother ! " 

•*  And  what  more  could  I  promise  ?  Whatever  concerns  my- 
self only,  whatever  I  can  do,  or  say,  for  your  comfort  and  relief, 
without  betraying  others,  that  you  may  depend  upon." 

^  And  beyond  that,  we  would  not  have  you  go,  a  single  hair's 
breadth,''  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  looking  at  Julia  for  confirmation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Julia. 

^  But  then,  we  are  all  so  fond  of  mystery,"  continued  her  aunt, 
with  a  significant  smile.     "  It  seems  to  run  in  our  blood." 

**  We  have  so  much  whispering  and  telegraphing,  and  always 
have  had,  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  faint 
laugh,  "  that,  really,  I  hardly  know  how  to  behave,  where  people 
seem  to  mean  just  what  they  say,  nor  how  to  understand  the 
downright,  straightforward  plain-dealing  of  the  very  few  I  meet 
with,  who  are  only  gifted  with  plain  common  sense,  and  appear 
to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  management  and  mystery." 

Julia  bit  her  lip. 

^  Some  people  seem  to  go  through  the  world  on  tiptoe,  like 
listeners  and  eavesdroppers ;  and  if  they  talk  to  you  about  the 
weather, take  you  aside,  and  lower  their  voices  to. a  whisper;  and 
grow  confidential,  and  wary  of  all  bystanders,  if  they  happen  to 
like  the  fit  of  your  gloves,  and  wish  to  know  where  they  are 
to  be  had.  They  are  of  those  who  'cannot  take  their  tea  without 
a  stratagem.' " 

Julia  drew  her  chair  a  little  further  off,  and  Uncle  George  and 
Mrd.  Maynard  exchanged  a  smile,  as  Arthur  continued,  with  a 
flushed  face,  and  eyes  alarmingly  bright,  — 

"  In  our  family,  from  my  earliest  recollection,  doors  were  al- 
ways opening  of  themselves;  notes,  mysteriously  worded,  were 
flying  about ;  strangers  were  coming  and  going,  to  no  purpose ; 
and  listeners  were  found  lurking  about  the  house,  at  all  hoars, 
night  and  day." 

"  Listeners,  Arthur !  " 

*^  Yes,  dear  mother.     I  do  not  speak  of  the  family  now ;  nei- 
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ther  you  nor  father  would  ever  be  guiltj  of  listening,  anj  more 
than  of  reading  other  people's  letters ;  but  surely,  you  have  not 
forgotten  how  much  of  this  work  was  done,  by  the  servants,  nor 
how  many  we  had  to  discharge.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  ae- 
knowlcdge  that  for  two  years  before  my  iather^s  death,  I  felt  as 
if  we  were  under  surveillance ;  that  a  system  of  espionage  was 
at  work  in  our  very  midst,  and  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  all 
our  movements  were  known,  and  our  most  hidden  purposes  an- 
ticipated. I  appeal  to  you,  Unde  George,  and  to  you,  dear 
mother." 

'*  Some  truth,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  what  you  say,  dear  Ar- 
thur ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  exaggeration  and  embellishment  — 
or  of  what  you  call  poetry  —  that  we  must  make  large  allow- 
ances, —  we  must  indeed." 

'*When  I  am  not  perfectly  serious,  mother;  but  now  I  am 
serious ;  but  you  do  not  answer  me.  Uncle  Greorge  ?  " 

Uncle  George's  countenance  changed — a  cloud  passed  over 
it  —  and  for  a  moment  he  was  almost  gloomy ;  and  then  his  eyes 
fiUed. 

"  There  is  indeed  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  nephew  ;  and 
we  have  all  suffered  from  the  disposition  you  speak  of;  aiMl  no 
person  more  than  your  father.  Constitutional  with  him  at  first, 
I  dare  say,  and  perhaps  with  your  mother  also,  it  became  a 
settled  habit  with  you,  before  we  saw  the  consequences.  We 
are  strangely  constituted.  Mystery  begets  mystery  ;  and  a  very 
little  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  nerves,  from  a 
neglected  cold,  or  an  overworked  brain,  may  change  our  opinions, 
unsettle  our  hopes,  and  so  disturb  the  wholesome  current  of  our 
blood,  that  we  may  come  to  be  afraid  of  ourselves,  —  and  even 
afraid  to  be  lefl  alone.  You  have  always  looked  upon  me  as  a 
man  of  great  firmness,  great  bodily  strength,  of  sound  health,  and 
a  serene  temper,  and  wholly  beyond  such  influences,  —  but  we 
have  all  been  mistaken.  I  have  misunderstood  my  own  charac- 
ter. I  have  no  such  self-reliance,  no  such  self-sustaining  power, 
as  I  have  always  had  credit  for  ;  —  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
grown  afraid  of  shadows,  and  what  is  more,  of  myself;  so  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  be  lefl  alone." 

Touched  by  the  tender  sadness  of  her  uncle's  voice,  Julia  drew 
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up  her  little  chair,  and  taking  his  hand  hetween  hers,  leaned  upon 
his  knee,  with  her  large  melancholj  eyes  fixed  upon  his  ;  while 
Arthur  sat  where  he  could  see  every  movement,  and  study  the 
changes  of  her  wonderful  countenance  without  being  suspected. 

The  conversation  was  continued,  hour  after  hour,  at  intervals  ; 
but  Arthur  could  not  help  observing,  without  a  word  in  rekition 
to  what  was  now  uppermost  in  his  mind.  It  seemed  a  little 
strange  tliat  nothing  should  have  been  said  of. Mr.  Bayard; 
though  perhaps  that  might  be  accounted  for,  by  the  unwillingness 
of  Uncle  George  to  enter  upon  the  mysterious  past ;  —  but  why 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Fay  so  carefully  avoided  ?  Not  a  question 
had  been  asked,  not  a  reference  made  to  him,  nor  to  his  manage- 
ment and  behavior,  from  first  to  last.  Was  that  subject  reserved, 
by  common  consent,  for  private  consideration,  when  he  should  be 
out  of  tlie  way  ?  Or  was  it  only  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  for 
awhile  ? 

It  might  be  unfounded  suspicion  ;  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Julia  was  a  little  disappointed  ;  and  that  now,  while. she 
<at  there,  watching  with  such  eagerness  every  shadow  that  passed 
over  the  large  rocky  forehead  of  her  uncle,  without  opening  her 
mouth,  it  was  in  the  expectation,  if  not  in  the  hope,  of  hearing 
what  Mr.  Fay  had  been  doing,  after  his  interview  with  her,  and 
what  her  uncle  thought  of  him.  But  if  so —  why  not  introduce 
the  subject  ?  why  not  question  her  uncle  ?  or  at  least,  mention 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fay  ? 

Poor  Arthur !  Growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  the 
more  he  thought  of  all  that  had  happened,  he  drew  out  his  watch 
at  last,  and,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  steal  away  without  being 
missed,  in  the  dead  .silence  that  followed,  he  went  to  the  window, 
and  aAer  looking  out  awhile,  as  if  studying  the  sky,  proposed  to 
take  a  stroll  over  the  grounds,  if  his  mother  had  no  objection, 
—  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  and  be  back  in  season  for  dinner. 

'*  By  all  means,  dear  Arthur,  it  will  do  you  good  ;  and  Julia, 
my  love,  just  take  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  thick  shoes,  and 
go  with  him.  The  grounds  are  not  very  extensive,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  is  a  plenty  of  well-trodden  highway ;  and  as  we  are 
no  longer  obliged  to  dress  for  dinner,  nor  to  sit  up  for  company, 
you  will  have  time  for  a  good  long  walk." 
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Arthur  was  delighted ;  and  when  Julia  jumped  up,  and  ran  off 
to  get  her  shawl,  just  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  trouble 
their  pleasant  intercourse,  he  began  to  take  himself  to  task  for 
being  so  unreasonable  ;  and  when  thej  were  together  once  more, 
and  he  felt  her  arm  resting,  as  of  old,  upon  his,  with  now  and 
then  a  slight  trembling,  as  they  hurried  over  the  intermediate 
enclosure,  and  entered  upon  the  highway  —  though  nothing  was 
said  by  either^  for  both  were  thinking  of  other  dajs,  and  running 
over  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  months,  and  almost  wondering 
at  themselves,  that  they  should  be  found  together  once  more  in 
such  a  pleasant  relationship  —  Arthur  began  to  feel  somewhat 
ashamed  of  himself ;  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  saying  as  much, 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  that  came 
whirling  round  the  corner,  and  drew  up  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
them. 

"  Why,  bless  me  ! "  cried  somebody  within,  —  dropping  the 
glass,  and  looking  out,  —  "  if  here  isn't  Miss  Parry  herself ! 
How.  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Maynard  ! 
Sallie,  my  love,  -: " 

And  then,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Miss  Wentworth  leaned 
out,  with  Sallie  looking  over  her  shoulder,  and  begged  to  know 
if  Mrs.  Maynard  was  at  home,  and  if  that  was  the  Maynard  oot^ 
tage,  —  pointing,  —  and  whether  Miss  Julia  and  Mr.  Maynard 
were  to  be  gone  long  on  their  walk  ? 

''  Not  long/'  said  Julia ;  wondering  what  business  could  have 
brought  Miss  Wentworth  so  far,  af^er  what  had  happened. 

"  The  Major  is  well,  I  hope  ?  "  continued  Miss  Wentworth. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  Madam,"  said  Arthur.  "  You  will  find 
him  with  my  mother." 

"  Well,  well ;  good  morning.  Won't  detain  you  ;  only  please 
to  remember,  if  you  do  not  get  back  in  season,  that  our  visit  is  ter 
you,  my  dear,"  —  bowing  to  Julia,  —  "as  well  as  to  your  aunt ; 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  are  all  dead  in  love  with,-  —  am't  we, 
Sallie  ?" 

"  Of  course.     GU>od  morning !  good  morning ! " 

Here  was  another  mystery  !  But  then,  there  was  nothing  por- 
tentous —  nothing  to  be  dreaded  —  if  they  might  judge  by  the 
pleasant  voices,  and  very  pleasant  looks  of  these  two  women, 
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against  whom  both  had  been  so  prejudiced  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore. 

^  Cousin  Arthur,**  said  Julia,  after  a  long,  thoughtful  pause, 
**  I  am  afi-aid  we  have  wronged  these  people." 

^  And  so  nm  I,  Cousin  Julia ;  and  if  you  knew  all  that  I  know, 
you  would  feel  sorry  —  if  not  ashamed  —  as  I  do,  for  having 
permitted  myself  to  judge  of  their  characters  by  the  little  that 
transpired  in  that  first  morning's  interview  ;  frivolous  they  may 
be,  and  rather  troublesome,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  believe  them 
heartless." 

**  You  forget,  Arthur,  how  much  ire  knew  of  them  before.** 

^  How  much,  Julia  I  how  little^  you  mean ;  for  what  knew  you, . 
except  of  these  outward  peculiarities,  or  at  second  hand,  of  Miss 
Wentworth*s  real  character?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  her ;  I 
cannot  go  into  particulars,  but  when  you  hear  them  related  by 
Uncle  George,  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me.** 

*'  More  mystery,  Arthur  ?  ** 

*'  Yes,  dear  Julia,  more  mystery.  But  you  saw  her  look  of 
kindness  wlien  she  spoke  of  my  mother,  and  of  the  Miyor — of 
natural  kindness,  too —  and  'one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,'  you  know.** 

"  Weil,  Arthur  —  I  am  in  no  hurry  ;  I  can  bide  my  time  — 
only  this,  I  cannot  help  saying ;  that,  after  what  happened  about 
the  house,  when  Uncle  George  threw  up  the  bargain  so  hand- 
somely, and  she  lefl  us  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
followed  by  her  man  of  the  law,  stepping  so  sofUy,  and  looking 
so  happy,  as  if  they  had  out-generalled  —  or  overreached,  or  out- 
witted —  our  dear,  good  uncle  ;  I  took  such  a  sudden  and  violent 
dislike  to  that  woman,  that  I  am  half  afraid  to  trust  myself  with 
her,  notwithstanding  what  you  say." 

^*  How  unlike  you,  and  how  unworthy  of  you,  dear  Julia,  are 
these  prejudieea." 

*'  Thank  you,  Cousin  Arthur ;  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  do 
thank  you  ;  for  now  do  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend.** 

*'  Your  friend,  Julia,  —  have  you  ever  doubted  me  ?  " 

^  Yes,  —  and  with  good  reason,  I  think  ;  but  we  have  no  time 
now ;  and  this,  you  will  acknowledge,  is  not  exactly  the  place  for 
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such  discussions,  —  let  us  return  ;**  —  looking  at  her  watch  — 
"  we  shall  have  to  walk  fast ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  pitj,  if  we 
were  to  begin  our  new  housekeeping  arrangements  behind  time.** 

Their  walk  was  continued  in  silence,  till  thej  reached  a  path- 
way leading  to  the  rear  of  the  cottage-grounds,  where  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  carriage,  as  it  rolled  off  toward  the  high- 
way they  had  just  left. 

**  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Arthur,  after  a  long  season  of  thought- 
fulness,  ^  what  on  earth  I  have  said  —  or  done  —  to  make  you 
doubt  my  friendship,  Cousin  Julia." 

"  Or  omitted,  Cousin  Arthur  ?  " 

^  Yes,  Julia,  —  or  omitted.     You  frighten  me,  though." 

*^ '  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth.' " 
•      "Julia!" 

"*The  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them  I'" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Julia  ?  There  is  no  plajrfulness  in  your 
speech,  though  I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

***A  wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear?'" 

"  Not  I,  by  my  faith.  Cousin  Julia ;  and  I  insbt  on  your  ex- 
plaining yourself." 

"  Be  patient,  Arthur ;  all  in  good  time.     There's  my  hand." 

Arthur  took  the  hand,  —  "  Bless  you  I"  —  and  before  he  well 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  had  lifted  it  to  hb  lips. 

Julia  colored  to  the  eyes ;  but  just  then,  happening  to  look  up, 
she  snatched  it  away,  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life,  though  it 
was  no  such  uncommon  offence ;  for  she  caught  a  view  of  her 
aunt  and  uncle  standing  at  the  window,  with  the  curtains  pushed 
a  little  aside. 

But  Arthur  saw  nothing  of  this ;  and  when  she  snatched  away 
her  hand  so  impatiently  —  coquettishly,  he  would  have  called  it, 
if  another  had  done  so,  after  aU  that  had  happened —  he  grew 
very  serious  and  very  thoughtful. 

**  We  are  friends  now,  I  hope  ?  "  said  he,  after  a  short  pause. 

^  I  hope  so,  too  ;  and,  if  we  have  a  good  opportunity  this  even- 
ing, I  mean  to  put  your  friendship  to  the  proof." 

They  had  now  reached  the  back  piazza,  and  were  soon  seated 
round  a  comfortable,  cheap,  and  well-appointed  dinner;  where 
they  learned,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  oi  both,  —  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  thej  had  ventured  to  hope,  while  reproaching  themselyes 
for  their  unreasonable  and  hasty  dislike,  —  that  Miss  Wentworth 
and  her  showj  niece  had  come  to  acknowledge  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  not  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  to  inter- 
meddle, by  questioning  or  otherwise,  nor  to  transact  business 
with  Uncle  George. 

^  After  all,^  said  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  had  never  betrayed  her 
opinion  before,  ^*  after  all,  Miss  Wentworth  appears  to  be  a  kind- 
hearted  gentlewoman  ;  and  though  I  do  not  feel  acquainted  with 
her  niec(s  I  must  say  that  their  behavior  has  been  exceedingly 
proper  and  considerate." 

^  Are  you  quite  sure  they  know  what  has  happened,  aunt  ?  *' 
said  Julia. 

"  Quite  sure,  my  love.  There  is  no  other  way  of  explaining 
their  visit  or  behavior ;  and  your  uncle  appears  to  have  other 
and  better  reasons  for  such  a  belief ;  so  that  I  am  really  very 
glad  to  have  that  uncomfortable  prejudice  removed." 

Julia  looked  at  Arthur,  and  her  lips  moved,  so  that  he  almost 
understood  her.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  in  the  cheerful,  sunny 
light  of  her  eyes,  that  she  was  thinking  of  the  other  reasons  that 
Arthur  had,  for  believing  the  visit  meant  in  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, and  not  in  triumph,  nor  commiseration. 

"  We  must  learn  to  think  better  of  human  nature,"  said  Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

*<  Or  rather,  to  think  better  of  human  beings,  and  worse  of 
human  nature,"  added  Arthur,  ^  and  then  you  know,  dearest 
mother,  the  less  we  expect,  the  more  we  shall  be  pleased  with 
every  symptom  of  goodness." 

"  Sound  philosophy,  my  boy,"  added  his  uncle,  with  a  slap  on 
the  back.  ^  The  more  we  expect  of  poor  human  natare,  the 
more  unreasonable  we  are,  and  the  more  cruelly  disappointed  at 
last." 

What  a  pleasant  evening  that  was,  to  be  sure  1  **  The  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; "  a  frugal  dinner,  such  as  they 
knew  they  might  afford  hereafler ;  a  cheerfol  fire,  a  quiet  house 
and  a  peaceful  neighborhood ;  no  rattling  of  drays  or  carriages  — 
no  screaming  of  newsboys  —  no  beggars,  and  no  thieves ;  no  tire- 
some parties  to  worry  through  —  no  fashionable  music  to  hear — 
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and  with  so  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  trutli  is,  they  had  aU 
oome  to  their  senses  ;  and  to  be  all  together  once  more,  and  at 
home,  was  happiness  enough.  To  sit  round  the  fire,  literallj 
hand  in  hand,  knowing  the  worst,  and  prepared  for  whateyer 
might  happen,  so  long  as  thej  could  look  up  to  their  Great 
Father  unabashed,  and  with  a  cheerful  hope  ;  to  feel  that,  after 
all  thej  had  gone  through  with,  they  were  not  forsaken ;  that 
having  withstood  the  temptations  of  the  day,  and  triumphed  wor- 
thily, there  was  none  to  molest  nor  make  them  afraid,  —  how 
could  they  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? 

"  Would  that  poor  Charles  were  here ! "  whispered  Arthur,  to 
Julia. 

Startled  by  the  suddenness  and  apparent  strangeness  of  the 
remark,  though  nothing  could  haye  been  more  natural— « for  he, 
poor  fellow,  was  the  only  missing  member  of  that  happy  house- 
hold—  Julia  turned  anxiously  to  Arthur,  and  then  to  her  Amit 
Elizabeth,  as  if  expecting  to  hear  some  explanation  of  the  re- 
mark ;  but  a  sad  smile,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
only  reply. 

Still  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  moment  they  were  left  alone 
together,  her  uncle  withdrawing,  to  throw  himself  upon  a  lounge 
after  a  sleepless  night,  and  her  Aunt  Elizabeth,  to  find  strength 
and  help  and  consolation  after  the  worry  of  the  day,  she  turned 
toward  Arthur,  and  touching  him  on  the  arm,  as  he  sat  looking 
into  the  fire,  and  lost  in  reverie,  she  asked  what  made  him  think 
of  poor  Charles  just  then  ? 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you." 

•*  Another  mystery,  as  I  live  ! "  said  Julia ;  "but  never  mind, 
I  am  not  very  inquisitive  —  and  as  I  threatened  to  try  your 
friendship  this  evening,  if  I  had  a  fair  opportunity,  I  rather  think 
I  may  be  able  to  offset  a  mystery  of  my  own  worth  half  a  score  of 
yours,  against  all  that  appear  to  be  gathering  about  our  path,  — 
but  upon  the  express  condition,  that  you  are  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  may  choose  to  communicate,  and  ask  no  questions  ;  that 
you  are  to  be  patient  and  hopeful,  and  not  give  me  up,  Arthur 
Maynard,  without  good  reasons,  though  you  may  not  always  be 
able  to  see  your  way  clearly." 

Julia  tried  to  smile,  but  her  lashes  were  wet,  and  her  little 
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hand  trembled,  as  she  withdrew  it  hurriedly  from  what  appeared 
to  be  an  accidental  touch  of  Arthur's. 

"  Can  you  be  satisfied  to  go  with  me  just  so  far,  and  no  fur- 
ther ?  Can  you  believe  in  me,  as  Aunt  Elizabeth  believes 
in  her  brother  George  ?  so  that,  if  I  withhold  the  explanations 
you  may  desire,  and  refuse  to  be  questioned,  even  where  the 
questions  are  well  meant,  and  proper  in  themselves,  and  such  as 
you  would  have  a  right  to  ask,  your  faith  in  me  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed ?  I  may  be  compelled,  Cousin  Arthur,  not  only  to  appear 
disobliging  and  unreasonable,  but  to  ^  so ;  and  before  we  take 
another  step  in  the  business  I  have  in  hand,  where  I  want  your 
help  —  as  a  brother  —  and  must  have  it " 

"  As  a  brother  ?   Oh,  certainly." 

**  I  desire  to  know  if  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  trust  me, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  if  I  should  refuse  to  answer  the 
most  trivial  questions,  and  what  may  be  still  harder  to  bear,  con- 
sidering our  intimacy  and  relationship,  if  I  should,  refuse  to  give 
a  reason  for  not  answering  you  ?  Take  your  time,  Arthur  — 
consider  the  question  well  —  and  then  say  yes  or  no." 

Arthur  sat  still  for  five  minutes,  without  speaking  or  moving ; 
but,  as  the  shadow  of  his  chief  trouble  drifted  away,  the  working 
of  his  fine  features  gave  place  to  a  beautiful  expression  of  trust 
and  hopefulness,  and  turning  toward  Julia,  he  said,  with  a  solem- 
nity and  feeling  worthy  of  a  jmuch  older  man,  — 

'*  Yes,  Julia,  I  believe  I  may  answer  for  myself.  The  con- 
ditions are  hard  —  unreasonable,  I  think ;  and  I  have  been  sorely 
tried  already  by  your  silence,  and  by  that  of  others  very  dear  to 

me,  and  I "  growing  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  speaking 

hurriedly,  —  *•  nevertheless,  and  there's  my  pledge,"  offering  bis 
hand,  which  that  same  Julia,  who  had  just  flung  away  at  an  acci* 
dental  touch,  now  took  between  both  of  hers — ^  nevertheless,  and 
notwithstanding  all  I  have  suffered,  and  all  I  fear,  I  answer  Jtft." 

Another  short  and  rather  uncomfortable  silence  followed,  nei- 
ther being  inclined  to  speak  first,  until  Arthur  moved  his  chair 
fi^omewhat  impatiently,  as  if  wondering  why  the  trial  of  his  friend- 
ship, which  had  been  set  down  for  that  very  evening,  if  a  good 
opportunity  offered,  and  they  could  not  well  hope  for  a  better, 
did  not  come  on. 

16 
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At  last  Julia  spoke,  thoagh  not  in  her  natural  yoioe.  There 
was  too  much  evident  preparation,  and  something,  he  thooght, 
of  backwardness  or  unwillingness,  overcome  bj  a  sense  of 
duty. 

"  What  think  you  of  Mr.  Fay  ?  "  said  she, 

Arthur  caught  his  breath !  A  strange  question,  at  best,  but 
propounded  in  such  a  voice,  and  so  abruptly,  as  if  it  had  long 
been  premeditated,  and  could  be  withheld  no  longer ;  it  was  abso- 
lutely startling. 

"  What  do  I  think  of  Mr.  Fay,  Julia  ?  " 

Julia  nodded  ;  and  lifting  her  eyes  to  his,  waited  patiently 
for  the  answer. 

"  Well  then,  if  you  must  know,  I  will  answer  you  in  the  few- 
est possible  words  —  I  don't  like  Mr.  Fay.** 

**  That  is  not  the  question,  Arthur.  I  do  not  ask  if  you  like 
Mr.  Fay,  but  what  yon  think  of  him.** 

Here  was  bold  playing,  to  be  sure,  and  Arthur  was  troubled 
for  a  moment ;  and  then,  that  Julia  should  have  nothing  to  boost 
of,  nor  to  reproach  him  with  hereafter,  on  the  ground  of  dislike 
or  concealment,  he  determined  to  be  generous  —  to  be  magnani- 
mous—  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter — trump  the  trick — 
and  then  lead  trumps. 

^  I  should  think  you  had  been  familiar  with  legal  questioning, 
Julia " 

''  I  have,"  said  she,  interrupting  him.  ^  I  have  been  sorely 
questioned  and  sorely  tried,  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  again  by 
that  Mr.  Fay ;  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  one  of  the  first  lessons 
I  ever  learned  of  my  dear  father  was  how  to  answer  a  question. 
Julia,  he  used  to  say,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  —  not  one  woman 
in  ten  thousand  —  ever  answers  a  question." 

'*  And  yet  women  and  children  make  the  best  witnesses,  they 
say." 

•*  Yes  —  after  they  have  learned  how.  My  dear  father  had 
two  rules,  and  but  two ;  and  by  these,  we  were  always  governed, 
as  I  dare  say  you  must  have  thought,  when  you  found  us  all  so 
very  unreasonable " 

"  Or  rather  so  very  reasonable  ;  for  that  was  ever  the  fault  of 
your  whole  family.     Upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  you  were 
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always  8o  much  upon  your  guard,  so  wary,  and  so  onpleasantly 
exact  and  truthful." 

"  Thank  you,  Cousin  Arthur ! " 

"  But  you  have  not  mentioned  the  two  rules.  What  were 
they?" 

*'  The  first  was  —  Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  question 
before  you  answer  it ;  and  the  second  was  —  Be  sure  that  you 
answer  that  very  question,  as  you  understand  it,  and  no  other ; 
confining  yourself  to  that,  and  answering  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  very  question  may  demand." 

^  Very  proper,  I  dare  say,  but  very  tiresome,  you  most  ac- 
knowledge, where  people  are  not  under  oath." 

**  But  we  are  always  under  oath  —  are  we  not.  Cousin  Arthur? 
If  there  be  any  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood — or  if 
we  are  always  bound  to  speak  the  truth "  "^ 

*'  Perhaps  ;  but  in  such  a  case  what  would  become  of  poetry, 
and  romance  —  or  the  exaggerations  of  eloquence — or  the  pleas* 
antries  of  conversation  —  or  the  extravagances  we  all  take  so 
much  pleasure  in  ?  Well  might  we  go  about  the  world  asking 
what  is  truth " 

*'  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  Cousin  Arthur ;  but  I  have  some- 
thing here  that  obliges  me  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  be  silent ; 
something  which  forbids  the  very  extravagance  and  exaggeration 
of  which  you  speak " 

^  What  would  become  of  us,  dear  Julia,  if  we  were  all  of  your 
opinion  ?  where  would  be  our  story-books  —  our  magazine  papers 
—  our  fables  —  nay,  the  very  parables  of  our  Saviour  ?  " 

Julia  grew  serious,  but  he  continued,  warming  more  and  more 
with  the  subject 

''  Wliat  of  the  grandest  burst  of  Hebrew  poetry  ?  What  is 
our  imagination — our  sense  of  the  beautiful  —  our  passionate 
longing  for  the  vague  and  vast  —  for  the  unmanageable  and 
the  uplifting  —  for  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  song;  what  are 
all  these  appetites  and  yearnings  given  us  for  ?  " 

'*  Very  well,  Cousin  Arthur,  I  believe  I  must  give  way.  Too 
ai*e  so  much  of  a  poet  yourself,  that  if  I  said  more  about  the 
sacredness  of  unadulterated  truth,  I  might  appear  to  be  growing 
personal ;  but  you  have  not  answered  my  question.^ 
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'^  Well,  tben,  as  I  think  I  understand  it,  according  to  your  first 
rule,  I  propose  to  answer  it  according  to  the  second,  without 
going  aside  a  single  hair's  breadth  from  the  obrions  meaning  of 
the  language  employed.  I  think  Mr.  Fay  one  of  the  most 
adroit  and  plausible  men  I  ever  met  with,  and  a  very  dever 
lawyer." 
"Indeed!" 

"  And  neither  more  nor  less !  —  there !  —  hare  I  not  fulfilled 
the  conditions  ?  " 
Julia  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  And  now  for  my  turn,  Julia.     How  do  you  like  Mr.  Fay  ?  " 
Poor  Julia  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise ;  but  she  answered 
without  mincing  the  matter,  and  at  once. 
'  '^  I  don't  like  him  at  all." 
"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 
"  I  am  too  much  afraid  of  him." 
^  Bravo,  Julia  !  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  am  I." 
"  Well,  then,  as  we  appear  to  be  agreed  upon  that  particular 
question,  which,  between  ourselves,  Cousin  Arthur,  had  begun  to 
grow  embarrassing,  after  what  you  saw  to-day,  with  your  own 
eyes  —  I  hope  he  told  you  how  it  happened,  on  the  way  in  "  — 
Arthur  colored  to  the  temples,  and  Julia  herself  was  agitated, 
though  she  tried  to  carry  it  ofi*  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  **  and  as 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  misunderstood  hereafter,  upon  that  par- 
ticular question  —  we  will  go  to  another,  before  Aunt  Elizabeth 
returns.     Read  this  note,  which  I  have  long  wanted  to  show 
you." 

'* Merciful  Father!  —  why!  it  is  the  handwriting  of  poor 
Charles!" 

"  Read  it  aloud,  if  you  please,  and  then  we  must  have  a  con- 
sultation ;  for  the  matter  may  be  growing  serious  —  too  serious 
for  delay  ;  and  I  have  nobody  to  consult  with,  but  you." 

"Where  is  Uncle  George?  —  Where  is  my  dear  mother, 
pray?" 

"  Read  for  yourself,  and  you  will  see.  Cousin  Arthur,  how 
needful  it  is  that  they,  of  all  persons  alive,  should  know  nothing 
of  the  affair  at  present." 

The  note  was  brief  and  hurried,  but  earnest ;  and  the  follow- 
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ing  passages  were  dwelt  upon  by  Julia  at  first,  and  by  Arthur, 
afterward,  with  especial  emphasis. 

^  You  must  see  the  poor  child  yourself,  Julia  —  and  you  must 
learn  to  love  her  for  my  sake.  If  I  am  ever  anything  more  than 
a  hopeless  reprobate,  or  a  genteel  vagabond  —  it  will  be  owing 
to  the  influence  of  that  child.  She  saved  me  once  —  but  well 
nigh  drove  me  to  distraction,  at  last,  when  I  had  the  means  of 
living  where  I  wanted  to  live,  afar  and  apart  from  all  my  old 
associations,  by  refusing  point  blank  to  share  my  fate,  unless*  I 
would  first  prove  my  strength,  by  giving  up  all  my  <  questionable 
habits '  for  a  twelvemonth.  Knowing  what  she  was  capable  of, 
and  astonished  that  one  so  young,  and  so  loving,  should  under- 
take to  manage  me,  as  if  I  myself  were  a  child  —  I  lefl  her — 
and  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  But,  Julia,  dear  Julia!  I 
must  see  her  again,  and  will,  if  I  live  ;  and  if  I  should  ever  be- 
come worthy  of  her,  she  shxill  yet  be  the  wife  of  your  brother. 

'*  Mrs.  Archibald  is  a  very  superior  woman,  truly  religious, 
and  truly  conscientious,  and  for  months  I  attributed  poor  Edith's 
unchangeable  steadfastness  to  her  influence;  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken.  The  mother  would  have  been  willing  to  trust  the  hap- 
piness of  her  only  child  to  a  comparative  stranger,  of  *  question- 
able habits,'  it  must  be  acknowledged  —  for  better  for  worse  — 
but  the  child,  I  do  believe  in  my  heart,  dear  Julia,  that  innocent 
child  loved  me  too  much  to  throw  away  the  only  chance  left  for 
my  reformation.  God  bless  her  for  it  I  And  God  wiU  bless  her, 
I  know,  and  it  may  be  in  the  very  way  you  so  much  desire* 
Pray  for  me,  therefore!  —  pray  for  me,  my  dear  sister,  —  and 
who  knows  but  He  may  answer,  and  your  brother  be  saved  — — " 

Here  Arthur  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  wiped  a  blur  from 
the  paper,  and  then  looked  at  the  date,  and  then  shook  his 
head. 

"  All  very  encouraging,  as  you  see,"  said  Julia,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  though  not  perhaps  just  what  we  should  have  desired,  a 
downwright  miracle,  in  the  shape  of  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
prayer  we  heard  in  Fulton  Street*' 

'*  Other  prayers  had  gone  up,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,"  said  Arthur,  **  and  while  this  veiy  letter  was  on  the 
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way,  God  may  have  been  preparing  us  all — or  ratber  you — for 
tbe  answer  now  about  to  be  voQchsafed.  Stranger  things  have 
happened,  Julia ** 

Her  eyes  filled ;  but  she  answered  only  with  a  sad,  patient 
smile,  and  a  sign  for  him  to  go  on.     He  continued,  — 

^  The  mother  will  hand  jou  this,  and  allow  you  to  see  my  let- 
ters to  her  child.  I  have  no  concealment  from  you,  my  beloved 
sister ;  but  Uncle  George  must  know  nothing  of  this,  nor  even 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  with  you.  Arthur 
you  may  trust  altogether.  He  is  a  noble-hearted,  generous  fel* 
low .**     Arthur  stopped  short 

^  Read  on,  Arthur,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  I  might  have 
stopped  yon  before,  I  might  have  doubled  down  the  page,  or  I 
might  have  read  the  letter  myself,  had  I  not  wished  you  to  un- 
derstand my  brother's  whole  heart,  and  to  see  how  willing  he  is 
to  trust  you,  cdtogethery  in  this  very  delicate  business " 

"  No,  no,  Julia,"  £aid  Arthur,  in  reply,  **  I  love  your  brother 
too  much,  and  I  know  him  too  well,  to  make  it  a  very  safe  or 
pleasant  thing  for  me  to  read  his  thoughts  of  me  while  afar  off, 
like  testimony  from  another  world " 

"Give  me  the  letter  then — stay!  where  were  you?  O,  I 
see ! "    And  then  she  read  as  follows :  — 

"Arthur  you  may  trust  altogether.  He  is  a  noble-hearted, 
generous  fellow.  Nobody  appears  to  understand  him  —  not  even 
your  mother.  He  counterfeits  a  thousand  extravagances ;  he 
pretends  to  opinions,  which  he  never  seriously  entertained  in  all 
his  Ufe,  and  sometimes  argues  for  them,  as  for  matters  of  life  and 
death " 

Here  she  glanced  at  Arthur  somewhat  archly,  as  if  about  to 
propound  a  question  or  two,  upon  this  very  point ;  whereupon  he 
fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and  fell  a-drumming  upon  the  back  of 
another. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  still  reading  from  the  letter,  "  if  I  should 
say  as  much  to  him,  I  dare  say  he  would  quarrel  with  me  on 
the  spot " 

Here  Arthur  changed  the  tune,  and  gave  another  twist  in  the 
chair. 

"  For  I  verily  believe,  dear  Julia,  that  he  does  not  know  this. 
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and  that  he  is  under  a  sort  of  hallucination  —  a  sort  of  n,  what 
may  be  called  a  delusion,  having  breathed  from  his  early  boy- 
hood the  atmosphere  of  controversy " 

'*  A  pretty  fellow,"  said  Arthur,  "  to  be  lecturing  me  upon  my 
fondness  for  controversy !  lie  who  never  opens  his  mouth,  but 
for  disputation " 

"  All  very  true,  Cousin  Arthur,  but  hear  what  follows.** 

"  In  other  words,  he  is  too  much  like  me.  But  I  begin  to  grow 
weary  of  such  things.  I  have  no  longer  any  desire  of  astonish- 
ing. I  do  not  so  much  care  to  be  thought  wiser,  as  to  be  in  fact 
better  than  people  suppose.  But  enough ;  you  may  trust  Arthur 
as  you  would  me.     He  loves  you  —  like  a  brother." 

"  Like  a  brother  —  yes  —  to  be  sure  I  do ; "  and  the  tune 
stopped,  and  Arthur  sat  facing  Julia  once  more,  with  a  strange 
look  —  a  look  almost  of  triumph,  which  haunted  her,  sleeping  or 
waking,  for  many  a  month  afterward. 

"  And  you  have  said  nothing  to  mother  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

**  Nor  to  Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

<*  But  how  did  you  manage  with  her,  that  evening,  when  Mrs. 
Archibald  came  to  sec  you,  and  you  were  with  her  so  long  in 
your  chamber  ?  " 

**  Manage,  Arthur  1 1  told  her  the  simple  truth ;  I  said  the  mys- 
tery —  for  mystery  is  the  very  word,  you  know ;  nothing  else 
will  serve  our  turn  —  we  live  and  breathe  now  in  what  may  be 
called  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  as  we  are  all  ready  enough  to 
acknowledge,  just  as  you  and  Charles  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
controversy ;  in  short,  I  said  to  your  dear  mother,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  mystery  was  committed  to  me  in  confidence,  and 
that,  until  it  should  be  cleared  up,  there  was  only  one  person 
alive,  yourself,  Arthur,  whom  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
communicate  with." 

'<  And  what  said  she  to  this  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  on  hearing " 

"  I  do." 

"  She  said  you  were  only  a  boy ** 

"Only  a  boy!" 
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^  Yes,  Arthur,  only  a  boj ;  but  a  boj  with  the  heart  of  a 
strong  man  —  a  boj  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
however,  and  who  onlj  wanted  one  thing,  to  be  a  Christian 
hero " 

^'  And  what  was  that  one  thing,  Julia — did  she  saj  ?** 

^  The  temper  and  experience  of  a  Christian." 

"Julia!" 

'^WeU!" 

'*  Perhaps,  in  that  particular,  she  was  right ;  and  from  mj  ia- 
nermost  soul,  I  do  wish  I  had  the  temper  and  experience  of  a 
Christian ! " 

"  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive,  Arthur ;  such  are  the  very  words 
of  encouragement,  you  know." 

"  So  I  hear,  and  so  I  try  to  believe." 

"  Knock,  and  it  shali  be  opened  unto  you." 

"  I  have  knocked,  Julia,  but  no  answer  has  been  vouchsafed." 

«  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

"  I  do  seek  —  I  will  seek  ;  but,  oh,  with  how  little  encourage- 
ment !  with  how  little  of  hope  ! " 

**  We  have  not,  because  we  cuk  not,  dear  Arthur." 

"  One  word,  Julia,  —  there  are  some  things  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand in  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour." 

"  Of  course,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  teachings  of  the 
Saviour,  being  for  all  time,  are  adapted  to  human  progress,  and 
enough  being  plainly  taught  for  the  guidance  of  the  simple- 
hearted,  and  the  wise-hearted  and  the  willing-hearted — so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read  —  and  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein  ;  what  need  we  more  ?  " 

"  We  are  to  pray  with  the  understanding,  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit,  Julia ;  —  we  are  to  love  God  with  all  our  mind  and  with 
all  our  strength,  as  well  as  with  all  our  hearts;  and  there- 
fore   " 

^  Excuse  me,  Arthur,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  argue  these 
questions  with  anybody,  and  least  of  all  with  you,  or  my  poor 
brother.  I  am  no  match  for  you  in  argument ;  and  though  I 
have  great  confidence  in  my  convictions,  I  am  never  able  to  ex- 
press them,  as  you  do  yours,  clearly  and  logically " 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.  Cousin  Julia.    I  question  whether 
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we  ever  grow  better  or  wiser,  bj  disputation  ;  as  Uncle  Greorge 
says,  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  never,  from  the  first,  been  the 
tree  of  life.  It  is  not  so  much  the  learned,  as  the  unlearued,  who 
believe  with  all  their  hearts.  We  like  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
wntten,  —  and  so  we  are  shipwrecked,  or  entrapped,  or  over- 
whelmed and  lost,  before  we  see  our  danger." 

^  My  good  cousin !  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would  coun- 
sel you  to  go  to  your  heavenly  Father ;  but  you  have  already 
done  so  —  to  throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  your  Saviour  —  but 
you  do  not  see  the  way  clearly,  or  you  would  have  done  so  long 
before  this,  —  I  dare  not  advise  you  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  would 
talk  freely  with  your  dear,  excellent  mother,  and  with  Unde 
George,  ihey  might  help  you  to  find  the  way ** 

"  The  taay^  Julia !  It  is  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  about 
the  trcry  that  so  troubles  me.  Straight  is  the  way,  and  narrow 
is  the  path,  Rnd  few  there  be  that  walk  therein,  —  or  something 
of  the  sort,  he  says,  —  I  cannot  remember  the  very  words  just 
now,  but  you  will  understand  me." 

"  I  do  understand  you,  Arthur." 

''  On  a  certain  occasion,  too  —  and  this,  I  acknowledge,  Julia, 
and  I  never  said  as  much  to  any  other  human  being  —  this 
thrills  roe  with  horror, —  he  is  asked  if  there  be  many  that  shall 
be  saved.  Instead  of  answering  that  question,  so  awful  in  its 
dread  significance,  and  so  proper,  we  should  think,  he  tells  us 
that  manf/  art  calledy  and  few  chosen^  —  that  the  great  highway 
to  death  is  an  over-crowded  thoroughfare,  while  the  way  of  life 
is  but  a  narrow  path,  and  few  there  be  that  walk  therein ;  and 
if  so  —  my  heart  stops  beating,  and  my  blood  runs  cold,  when 
I  think  of  what  is  foreshadowed  thereby  to  countless  generations 
of  God's  creatures ;  the  burden  is  too  heavy  —  I  cannot  bear  it, 
nor  can  I  throw  it  off." 

"'  So  much  the  better,  I  dare  say,"  said  Julia.  ^  It  may  be 
that  he  would  set  us  thinking,  before  it  is  too  late,  as  where  he 
seeks  to  alarm  the  rich " 

''  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  dear  children  ?"  said  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  who  had  entered  by  a  distant  door,  without  being 
heard.  **  When  we  are  troubled  with  a  great  mystery,  and  mys- 
teries there  must  be,  so  long  as  we  are  not  like  God  himself,  let 
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US  remember  the  warning  of  our  Master — 'What  is  that  to 
thee ?     Follow  thou  me !' " 

A  long  silence  followed,  which  was  broken  at  last  by  Arthur, 
exclaiming,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath,  **  What  a  daj  we  have  had^ 
mother !  how  full  of  incident,  and  how  endless !    Upon  my  word, 
it  seems  like  a  month." 

"  Beware,  mj  child  !  Habitual  exaggeration  is  very  like  habit- 
ual extravagance.  We  find  ourselves  impoverished  at  last,  like 
the  poor  prodigal,  and  may  be  obliged  to  feed  on  husks." 

^  Let  us  arise  and  go  to  our  Father ! "  said  Uncle  George, 
pushing  the  Bible  toward  Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  opened  at^am- 
uel,  where  it  is  related  of  the  lad  that  he  mistook  the  voice  of 
God  for  the  voice  of  Eli. 

Arthur  grew  more  and  more  thoughtfuL  Leaning  his  fore- 
head upon  his  hand,  the  silence  continued,  till  the  voice  of  Undo 
George  was  heard  in  prayer. 

And  then,  as  they  all  rose  to  interchange  the  kiss  of  peace,  he 
added, —  ^  How  very  beautiful,  dear  mother!  The  child  goes 
to  hb  Father  and  says.  Speak,  Lord !  for  thy  servant  heareth  ! 
But  after  a  time,  when  he  is  better  acquainted  with  himself,  and 
with  his  own  wants,  the  man  says,  Hear,  Lord !  for  thy  servant 
speaketh ! " 

Having  satisfied  themselves  by  a  look,  that  Arthur  was  laying 
all  these  things  to  heart,  and  would  be  likely  to  ponder  them,  if 
lefl  to  himself,  they  withdrew ;  and  he  continued  the  reverie  till 
he  dropped  asleep  in  his  chair. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  day  and  the  following  were  spent  in  multiplied 
hous|^old  arrangements,  long  since  provided  for  among  them- 
selves, but  found  to  have  been  overlooked  in  practice.  Having 
sold  the  carriage  and  horses,  they  were  now  dependent  upon  the 
nearest  railroad,  a  very  obliging  omnibus  proprietor,  always  ready 
to  go  out  of  his  way,  and  a  distant  livery  stable.  The  marketing 
had  to  be  done  by  piecemeal,  and  by  proxy ;  and  as  neither  Mrs. 
Maynard  nor  Julia  had  any  experience  whatever  in  this  depart- 
ment of  household  economy,  and  the  Major  and  Arthur  were  all 
at  sea,  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned,  it  was  finally  thought 
best,  afler  weighing  every  possible  objection,  to  leave  that  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  been  secured 
as  a  sort  of  general  superintendent,  or  housekeeper  at  large. 

"  It  will  take  time,  brother,  for  us  to  learn  our  trade ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  weather  moderates,  and  the  walking  is  good  enoagb, 
Julia  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  purveying  for  the  house  in  downright  earnest,"  said  Aunt  Eliz- 
abeth one  morning,  afler  they  had  got  through  with  their  consul- 
tation for  the  day. 

The  Major  nodded  and  smiled  —  looking  up  from  the  paper 
he  held,  just  long  enough  to  show  that  he  understood  the  ques- 
tion, and  heartily  approved  of  the  course  determined  upon. 

"  If  we  arc  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  retrenchment,"  continued 
Mrs.  Maynard,  "  all  must  concur  and  cooperate ;  and  our  chief 
attention  for  awhile  must  be  given  to  what  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  quite  unworthy  of  our  consideration." 

"  To  be  sure,  Elizabeth.  We  must  alternate,  as  others  do,  be- 
tween beefsteaks  and  mutton  chops,  hot  rolls,  muffins,  hashes, 
and  buckwheat  cakes,  and  be  satisfied  with  lunches  instead  of 


dinners,  or  tea  and  toast,  instead  of  hot  suppers ;  or  crad^ers  and 
cheese  at  a  pinch." 

'<  I  am  glad  to  see  70a  take  it  so  pleasantly,  brother ;  for  to 
tell  70a  the  truth,  I  have  been  more  troabled  about  you,  just 
recovering,  as  you  are,  from  a  wasting  illness,  and  therefore 
needing  to  be  cherished  and  pampered  for  awhile,  than  about 
ourselves.  Julia,  poor  thing,  hardly  ever  knows  what  we  have 
had  for  dinner,  and  might  be  satisfied,  day  after  day,  with  what 
you  and  Arthur  would  never  think  of  touching  —  pastry  and 
cakes,  or  olives  and  sardines." 

"  Or  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a  cold  mince-pie,  —  the  greatest  of 
all  our  luxuries  at  college,"  said  Arthur. 

"  No,  no,  Arthur,  excuse  me,"  said  Julia ;  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  bit  of  apple-pie,  or  plain  cake,  or  a  sandwich,  or  a  very 
thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  like  more 
than  what  is  called  a  picked-up  dinner,  with  a  dish  of  tea,  —  a 
dinner  of  odds  and  ends,  I  think  they  call  it.  Aunt  Elizabeth ; 
such  as  we  used  to  have  in  the  cottage  at  Margate,  when  we 
were  all  there  together ;  but  I  never  indulged  in  the  luxuries 
of  cold  mince-pie,  or  hard-boiled  eggs,  whatever  Arthur  may 
think." 

"Ton  honor,  Julia?" 

"  Ton  honor,  Arthur." 

"  Well,  then,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  had  been  sent  to 
college,  and  learned  a  trick  or  two  at  the  oar,  and  got  acquainted 
with  sparring,  or  small-swoixl,  or  sporting,  or  cricketing,  you 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  cold  mince-pie,  nor  even  at  a  cold  sausage  ;  and  I  should  be 
sure  of  seeing  you  always  provided  with  a  pocket  full  of  shrimps 
or  sandwiches,  instead  of  the  sugar-plums  and  fiddle-de-dees  you 
girls  are  so  fond  of  coquetting  with,  when  you  are  left  to  your- 
selves." 

"Two  or  three  regular  dinners  a  week,  brother,  —  a  plain 
roast  or  boiled,  a  good  soup,  something  nice  for  a  dessert,  and 
occasionally,  if  you  say  so,  sometliing  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, — 
and  I  think  we  may  manage  to  get  along  very  pleasantly  for 
awhile,  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  we  are  steadfastly  resolved  to 
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understand  for  ourselves  the  C05t  of  living  in  this  countrj,  and  to 
look  with  our  own  eyes  into  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping  on  a 
moderate  scale,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  worst  here- 
after, happen  what  may,  you  may  be  sure  of  my  hearty  concur- 
rence in  whatever  you  undertake." 

**  And  of  mine,  also,  dear  mother,  if  you  are  obliged  to  pot  us 

upon  short  allowance " 

^  Of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  ?  "  whispered  Julia. 
At  this  moment,  a  note  was  handed  to  Uncle  George.    It  was 
from  Mr.  Fay,  threatening  to  drop  in  **  to-day  or  to-morrow  in 
season  for  dinner,  and  to  take  a  bed,  perhaps,  if  they  had  one  to 
spare." 

^  To-day  or  to-morrow  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Eliiabetb. 
"  Confound  the  fellow  I "  said  Arthur  to  Julia,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  mother,  who  shook  her 
head  at  him.  "  Two  dinners  will  have  to  be  provided  for  now, 
when  we  have  but  just  blundered  through  with  our  first  rehearsal 
for  the  season,  of  the  new  and  laughable  farce  of — of — what 
shall  we  call  it.  Cousin  Julia  ?  " 
<'  Of  Household  Economy." 

"  Very  good,  —  of  Household  Economy ;  or  How  to  make 
both  ends  meet." 

''Or,"  added  the  Major,  ''A  penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny 
earned,  hey  ?  " 

''  All  for  the  best,  dear  brother.  We  can  order  the  two  din- 
ners at  once  ;  or,  if  you  men-folk  will  be  patient  and  reasonable, 
I  propose  to  order  what  may  be  needed  for  a  handsome,  quiet 
dinner  to-day,  and  if  the  gentleman  should  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, to  put  aside  for  to-morrow  whatever  may  be  best  spared." 

"  Capital ! "  said  Arthur ;  ^  or  you  might  have  somebody  sta- 
tioned at  the  Ferry,  and  have  dinner  at  six,  or  half-past  six,  as 
no  hour  has  been  mentioned,  and  we  are  but  young  housekeepers, 
you  know ;  and  if  Mr.  Fay  shouldn't  appear  by  five  at  furthest, 
the  whole  dinner  might  be  postponed  till  to-morrow,  —  why  ift>t? 
—  or,  upon  my  word,  mother,  I  do  think  it  was  a  very  happy  idea 
of  yours,  to  begin  with  taking  us  all  three  into  coosnltation  I  and 
I  have  another  plan  to  suggest.  What  if  you  should  go  on  with 
all  your  arrangements,  upon  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Fay  will 
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certainly  appear  in  season  for  to-daj ;  set  all  your  machinerf  at 
work,  and  when  everything  is  ready  to  be  served,  all  hot  and 
smoking,  if  you  are  disappointed,  you  will  have  time  enough  to 
toss  up  something  for  the  family,  as  others  often  do,  I  dare  say, 
and  whip  aside  for  to-morrow  whatever  will  bear  to  be  warmed 
over,  or  served  up  cold ;  so  that  our  friend  Mr.  Fay  may  have 
nothing  to  complain  of." 

Though  all  this  was  said  with  a  pleasant  and  playful  air, 
Julia  detected  a  dash  of  bitterness  in  it,  and  her  aunt,  something 
she  was  not  well  satisfied  with,  for  she  grew  serious,  and  tamed 
the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

**  You  have  put  aside  several  of  the  daily  papers,  I  see,  brother. 
If  they  relate  in  any  way  to  the  proceedings  in  court,  pray  oblige 
me  by  destroying  them  at  once ;  or  by  locking  them  up,  so  that 
by  no  possibility  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  our  way,  or  in 
the  way  of  the  servants,  who  are  very  curious  and  prying  just 
now,  let  me  tell  you." 

''I  have  already  provided  for  this.  No  papers  will  be  left 
here  ;  and  ader  to-morrow  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear.  A  nine 
day*s  wonder  seldom  outlives  the  first  twenty-four  hours  in  New 
York.  Three  papers  only  have  mentioned  the  affair,  —  and  in 
this,  not  even  the  name  b  mentioned." 

*<  Don't,  brother,  pray  don't !  We  are  not  strong  enough,  I 
assure  you,  whatever  you  may  think  of  us,  to  bear  another  word 
on  the  subject ;  are  we,  Julia  ?  " 

Julia  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  after  choking  a  moment, 
answered,  "  No  "  —  very  faintly  —  "  No." 

''Don't  be  frightened,  Elizabeth.  What  I  had  to  say  was 
rather  of  a  nature  to  comfort  and  strengthen  you  and  our  dear 
Julia,  much  more  than  to  trouble  you.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
allow  rae  to  finish  the  little  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  As  you  please,  brother,"  —  growing  pale,  but  speaking  cheer- 
fully. 

**It  w^  only  this.  In  one  of  these  three  papers,  which  are 
all  that  I  find  containing  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  affair,  no 
names  are  given ;  in  another,  the  name  is  Penniman,  and  the 
facts  are  so  represented  as  to  leave  an  impression  rather  favor- 
able than  otherwise  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  initials  are  given,  but 
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only  two,  instead  of  three,  and  the  partj  is  called  the  great 
London  banker,  G.  P. ;  so  that  G.  A.  P.  will  escape,  and  the 
chances  are,  that  Mr.  George  Peabody,  or  his  friends,  will  have 
something  to  say  to  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  if  the  paragraph 
should  not  happen  to  be  overlooked  —  as  it  well  may  —  crowded 
into  an  unfrequented  comer,  and  printed  in  very  small  type,  as 
it  is,  among  the  on  dits  of  the  day,  instead  of  appearing  under 
the  head  of  police  intelligence,  or  proceedings  in  court ;  for  all 
which  I  am  very  thankful ;  —  not  for  myself,  however,  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  bear  patiently  whatever  may  happen,  till 
the  day  of  my  vindication,  —  but  for  your  sake,  Elizabeth,  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  dear  children.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  with  all  seriousness,  that  so  far  as  character 
is  concerned,  —  the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  —  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Months  may  pass,  before  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity I  am  waiting  for ;  but  sooner  or  later,  it  must  and  will  come ; 
and  if  I  should  be  taken  away  by  death,  or  disqualified  by  sick- 
ness, there  will  be  found  among  my  papers,  —  and  I  wish  you  all 
to  remember  what  I  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  God  himself,  — 
the  most  conclusive  imd  satisfactory  evidence,  for  my  entire  ex- 
culpation. You  look  troubled,  my  dear  sister,  and  so  do  you, 
Julia ;  and  you  are  wondering,  perhaps,  why,  —  if  I  am  so  per- 
fectly sure  of  the  result,  and  if  I  have  such  conclusive  and  satis- 
factory evidence  in  my  possession,  why  there  should  be  months  of 
delay,  and  why,  with  my  impatient  pride  of  character  and  great 
sensitiveness,  I  should  be  willing  to  bide  my  time  for  a  single 
day.  But  my  reasons  are  manifold.  Some  of  the  papers  are  of 
a  nature  to  involve  another,  as  innocent  as  myself;  others  may 
need  such  corroboration  as  I  cannot  possibly  obtain  without  cor^ 
respondence,  or  without  going  abroad  myself,  or  sending  Arthur. 
If  Charles  were  with  us,  I  should  know  what  to  do,  and  the  try- 
ing season  of  delay  might  be  greatly  abridged.'* 

Julia  and  Arthur  interchanged  a  look  of  intelligence,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  by  either. 

"  I  hope  there  may  be  no  more  of  these  paragraphs ;  and  I 
rather  think  I  have  a  friend  at  court,  who  has  been  busy  from 
the  first  in  my  behalf.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the 
fact,  that  although  I  have  looked  into  all  the  evening  and  mora- 
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ing  papers,  and  even  into  the  police  reports,  where  the  name  is 
printed  Penniman,  I  have  only  found  the  case  mentioned  three 
times ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  that  friend,  whoever 
he  maj  be,  will  take  very  good  care  that  no  sabeequent  apologies 
or  explanations,  on  account  of  the  two  initiab  G.  P.  —  the  great 
London  banker  —  may  set  people  talking  anew,  or  have  a  mis- 
chievous bearing  upon  G.  A.  P." 

''How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  take  it  so  pleasantly,  Uncle 
George,"  said  Arthur;  "but  you  will  excuse  me,  —  I  hear  the 
carriage  I  have  ordered  for  Julia,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Come,  Julia,  get  your  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  your  doak  and 
wrapper,  —  for  you  will  find  it  rather  cool,  in  the  light  open  car- 
riage I  have  ordered." 

The  Major  looked  puzzled  ;  but  as  Aunt  Elizabeth  said  noth- 
ing, he  went  back  to  the  papers,  which  lay  in  a  pile  upon  the  sofa, 
and  asked  no  questions. 

"  Children,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth,  just  as  they  were  going,  **  if 
you  could  stop  five  minutes  on  the  way,  I  might  give  you  a  little 
order  for  the  marketman,  —  it  would  save  time  and  trouble." 

"  And  the  pennies,  too,  mother." 

"  And  the  pennies,  too,  my  dear  son  ;  if  we  '  take  care  of  the 
pennies,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,'  you  know." 

"  You  will  be  back  in  season  for  dinner,  children  ?  "  said  Uncle 
Greorge. 

"  Certainly  I  We  wouldn't  miss  that  conditional  dinner  for 
any  consideration,"  said  Julia. 

"  Nor  the  conditional  Mr.  Fay,"  added  Arthur,  in  a  tone  Julia 
thought  more  than  significant,  —  almost  spiteful,  in  fact. 

Ai^er  a  long,  silent,  and  very  uncomfortable  ride,  they  found 
themselves  near  the  gateway  of  a  two-story  cottage,  one  of  a 
score  built  on  both  sides  of  a  large  court,  and  all  precisely  alike, 
with  piazzas,  and  a  little  patch  of  green  turf,  with  a  fiower-gar- 
den  in  front 

On  being  admitted  to  the  number  mentioned  on  the  card,  Julia 
and  Arthur  were  shown  into  a  snug  little  room,  prettily  funiished, 
having  a  shallow  recess  in  the  rear,  hung  with  drapery  like  a 
boudoir,  and  rather  crowded  with  pictures  and  odd-looking  chairs, 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  but  before  they  had  time  to  seat  them- 
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selves,  ft  large  Newfoundland  dog,  that  was  lying  in  the  shadow 
iipon  a  door-mat,  sprang  toward  Julia  with  a  loud,  joyful  bark. 

For  a  single  moment,  Julia  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  for  the 
magnificent  creature  had  both  paws  upon  her  shoulders,  and  was 
looking  her  in  the  eyes ;  but  just  as  Arthur  was  reaching  out 
his  hand  to  take  him  by  the  collar,  the  door  opened,  and  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Archibald  was  heard,  crying,  "  Down,  Carlo  !  down  ! 
Don't  be  frightened.  Miss.  Ob,  how  thankful  I  am !  and  how 
happy  poor  £dith  will  be  ! " 

"  Carlo !  Carlo !  '*  said  Julia ;  "  can  it  be  possible !  poor  Carlo ! " 
and  she  threw  both  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  dog,  and  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

'*  Gamma,  —  I  say,  gamma ! "  lisped  a  little  bright-eyed,  sunny- 
haired  thing,  who  had  crept  in  behind  Mrs.  Archibald,  without 
being  observed,  and  was  now  holding  on  by  her  dress,  —  "  Gram- 
ma !  don't  let  'em  hurt  Tarlo." 

Whereupon  the  dog  broke  away  from  Julia,  and,  tumbling  the 
]>oor  child  head  over  heels  upon  the  floor,  began  slabbering  his 
face  and  neck,  till  the  grandmother  was  obliged  to  interfere. 

"  Have  done.  Carlo  I  don't  be  frightened,  Charley  ! " 

Carlo  !  Charley !  What  could  all  this  mean  ?  Carlo  she 
knew.  It  was  a  dog  that  once  belonged  to  her  poor  brother,  and 
had  so  mysteriously  disappeared  about  a  month  before  Charles 
himself  had  lefl  her,  that  she  had  somehow  coupled  the  two 
events  together,  and  so  associated  her  brother  and  Carlo,  that 
now,  on  seeing  the  poor  dog,  she  almost  expected  the  door  to 
oi>cn,  and  her  brother  to  walk  in.  But  who  was  Charley  ? 
There  he  was,  to  be  sure,  fiat  upon  his  back,  with  his  ridi 
golden  hair  tumbling  about  like  sunshine  over  the  rich  carpet, 
whenever  he  threw  up  his  heels  at  Carlo,  or  tried  to  escape  the 
tousling,  of  which  he  began  to  tire,  by  rolling  over  and  over, 
and  screaming  for  joy.  That  he  was  a  live  cherub,  a  down- 
right romping,  breathing  cherub,  with  monstrous  eyes,  the  ripest 
mouth  you  ever  saw,  —  and  a  laugh,  so  merry  and  so  musical, 
tliat  you  couldn't  help  joining  in  it,  even  while  yea  were  stop- 
ping your  ears,  Julia  was  ready  to  acknowledge ;  bat  who  was 
he  ?  and  what  was  he  ?  and  why  named  Charley  ? 

Mrs.  Archibald  saw  the  look  of  uneasiness,  and  well  undcr- 
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Stood  the  reason,  perhaps;  for  while  she  was  wiping  her  ejes 
with  one  hand,  as  if  she  would  nerer  stop,  and  smiling,  as  if  she 
had  never  heen  so  happy  in  all  her  life,  and  chirping  to  the 
haby,  she  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  Julia  with  the  other,  and 
carrying  her  hand  to  her  lips,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  had  well  oigfa 
set  poor  Arthur  a-blubbering,  just  as  he  came  forward  to  offer 
the  long  meditated  apology. 

**  No,  no,  Mr.  Maynard,  you  must  excuse  me,**  said  Mrs.  Ardii- 
bald,  *'  I  want  no  apology,  —  I  do  not  blame  you,  I  never  did,"— 
almost  sobbing ;  —  "  appearances  were  all  against  me ;  and  how 
should  you  know  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  wretched  creatares, 
who  are  always  to  be  found  about  the  doors  and  passage-ways 
of  the  grand  hotels,  or  besieging  the  boarders  at  every  turn  ?  ** 

^  You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Archibald  ;  but  where  a  young  fel- 
low, with  a  decent  education,  and  a  live  mother,  behaves  like  a 
brute  and  a  coxcomb " 

"  Not  another  word !  not  another  word,  for  your  life  I "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Archibald,  clapping  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and 
then  bursting  into  tears,  in  her  motherly  kindness,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  propriety.  **  Oh,  Sir !  oh,  Mr.  Maynard  I  forgive  me, 
I  beseech  you !  —  but  I  was  so  carried  away  by  your  resemblance 
to  the  dear  boy  we  have  lost,  that  I  forgot  myself  entirely.  Poor 
Charles !  the  very  tone  of  your  voice,  and  your  whole  manner, 
and  your  very  language,  were  so  like  his,  that  for  a  moment  I 
mistook  you  for  him  —  I  do  in  my  heart  believe  —  though,  just 
now,  when  I  look  at  you  again,  as  you  stand  there,  I  wonder  at 
myself,  that  I  should  have  seen  the  least  resemblance.** 

'*  Others  have  thought  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Archibald.  When  we 
were  boys  together,  before  he  had  outgrown  me,  and  become 
altogether  a  man,  or  the  magnificent  creature  he  was  when  I  saw 
him  last,  and  not  such  a  girl  as  I  am,  —  with  loose  hair,  a  child's 
complexion,  and  the  daintiest  hands  you  ever  saw,  —  look  here ! 
—  hands  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of,  —  hands  that  any  man, 
with  any  respect  for  himself,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of " 

"  Why,  Arthur  !  are  you  mad  ?  "  whispei*ed  Julia.' 

''  Almost,  I  believe ;  but  where  was  I  ?" — flinging  back  his  hair 
with  an  imperial  shake  of  the  head,  as  he  caught  up  the  boy  with 
one  hand,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  John  Kemble 
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as  RoIIa,  the  Penivian  chief,  held  him  off  at  arm's  length,  and 
hi<;h  up  in  the  air,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  poor  Carlo  and 
everybody  else.  ''I  am  not  so  weak  as  I  sometimes  appear, 
Mrs.  Archibald  ;  and  though  Charles  and  I  were  never  mistaken 
for  eac*h  other,  aAer  we  had  got  our  growth,  I  find  people  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  a  resemblance,  whenever  I  show  off  in 
this  way,  or  talk  somewhat  wildly,  or  get  surprised  into  some 
exhibition  of  bodily  strength,  just  to  satisfy  these  gainsayers  that 
I  nm  not  altogether  a  woman." 

There  was  a  concentrated,  scornful  bitterness  in  what  he  said, 
which  grieved  Julia  to  the  heart,  and  troubled  Mrs.  Archibald, 
who,  seeing  her  distress,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject, 
caught  away  the  boy,  just  as  Arthur  had  begun  a  new  game  of 
to<(s-up-and-catch,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  dear  little  fellow, 
and  turning  toward  Julia,  she  said  to  her,  — 

^  He  was  named  for  your  brother,  my  dear  young  lady.** 

"  For  my  brother  ?  —  indeed  ! " 

Fancying  that  poor  Julia  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  Arthur 
inquired  the  age  of  the  child. 

"  Nearly  three,"  was  the  answer. 

^  Haff-pas  two,  gamma ! "  said  Charley,  slipping  down  from 
his  grandmother's  lap,  and  catching  Carlo  by  the  ears,  and  trybg 
to  get  on  his  back  for  a  ^ytde* 

This  did  not  much  help  the  matter,  and  Julia  began  playing 
with  the  sunshiny  locks  of  the  boy,  as  if  hoping  to  find  the  ex- 
planation there. 

"  You  roust  be  very  strong,  Mr.  Maynard.  I  never  saw  any- 
body do  that,  with  so  much  ease,  except  Mr.  John  Kemble  him- 
self," said  Mrs.  Archibald. 

**'  You  have  seen  his  Rolla,  then  ?" 

<'  Seen  it !  yes,  indeed  !  When  I  was  about  the  age  of  your 
cousin  here,  I  used  to  see  him  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  all  their 
leading  parts ;  but  after  I  married  Mr.  Archibald,  I  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  stage." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 

'<  Well,  Sir,  my  husband  was  a  godly  man,  a  little  bigoted 
perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  others,  who  were  not  descended  from 
the  Covenanters,  and  were  not  Scotch  Presbyterians.    I  did  not 
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agree  with  him  about  the  stage,  nor  about  High  Masa,  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  —  for  he  classed  them  all  to- 
gether ;  but  I  yielded,  nevertheless,  and  have  not  seen  the  inside 
of  a  theatre  since  my  marriage,  and  have  now  either  outlived,  or 
outgrown  the  desire.  We  had  a  sharp  argument  before  mar- 
riage about  the  putting  away  of  childish  things,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that,  instead  of  convincing  him,  he  came  so  near 
convincing  me,  that  —  between  ourselves  —  I  was  more  than  half 
ready  to  say,  *  Almost  thou  persuade^it  me  to  be  a  Christian  ! ' " 

*'  A  Christian ! ''  said  Arthur,  '^  why,  surely,  he  did  not  take 
such  high  ground  aa  that ! " 

^  He  always  took  the  highest  ground ;  he  maintained  that  no 
Christian  could  safely  encourage  any  sort  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation, so  long  as  theatres  were  what  they  are." 

^  So  long  as  theatres  are  nothing  but  theatres,  —  neither  con- 
venticles nor  churches,  hey  ?  " 

'^  Precisely,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
just  as  the  kindling  of  Arthur's  eyes  began  to  betray  the  inward 
working  of  his  nature,  and  she  saw  signs  of  that  uncontrollable 
vehemence,  which  had  so  frightened  them  a  few  minutes  before, 
when  he  swung  the  child  high  up  in  the  air,  and  seemed  just  on 
the  point  of  breaking  forth  into  some  new  extravagance." 

*'  You  must  be  very  strong,  as  Mrs.  Archibald  says ;  are  you 
not.  Cousin  Arthur?"  added  Julia, seeing  him  stoop  and  take  the 
child  by  the  arm,  as  if  about  to  swing  him  into  position  once 
more. 

'*  Don*t,  don't !  you  may  dislocate  the  shoulder,  my  dear  Mr. 
Maynard;  I  have  known  such  a  thing  to  happen  upon  the  stage." 
*'  Pray  don't ! "  said  Julia,  —  and  the  child  screamed,  and  Carlo 
barked  furiously. 

'*  Poh,  iK)h,  Cousin  Julia,  —  I  shall  not  harm  the  boy  —  there 
is  no  sort  of  danger  —  it  requires  very  little  strength,  and  is 
rather  a  knack,  as  you  see  ! "  And  notwithstanding  all  the  remon- 
strnnecs  of  the  grandmother  and  Julia,  and  the  dog  and  the  baby, 
up  went  the  little  fellow  once  more,  and  Arthur  struck  the  atti- 
tude you  see  in  the  engraving,  very  much  after  the  style  of  a 
star  at  Bartlcmy  Fair,  who  has  been  greatly  over-clapped. 
^  There  !  you  see  how  it  is  managed !     The  boy's  knee  is  on  my 
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shoulder,  so  that  I  have  only  to  keep  him  steady,  insteait  of 
holding  him  up,  as  Kemble  did,  at  arm*8  length,  and  by  an  effort 
of  prodigious  bodily  power.** 

**  Very  true,  —  I  see  how  it  is  done,**  said  Mrs.  Archibald, 
^^  and  I  am  only  the  more  astonished,  when  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Kemble  used  to  catch  up  the  child  from  the  stage,  with  a  single 
effort,  while  others  would  heave  and  sway,  and  after  all,  not 
accomplish  the  feat." 

Afraid  that  other  demonstrations,  yet  more  boyish  perhaps, 
might  follow,  if  Arthur  and  the  baby  and  the  dog  were  left 
together,  Julia  looked  at  Mrs.  Archibald,  who,  catching  up  Char- 
ley, and  asking  if  Miss  Julia  wouldn't  like  to  see  poor  Edith, 
moved  toward  the  door,  followed  by  the  dog. 

**  Certainly,  —  I  have  come  for  the  very  purpose :  will  you 
wait  for  me,  Cousin  Arthur,  or  call  for  me  in  half  an  hour  at 
furthest,  —  or  say  three  quarters?** 

'^  ril  wait  here  if  you  will  leave  the  baby  with  me  —  and 
Carlo  —  here.  Carlo,  liere  !  ** 

But  Carlo  was  in  no  humor  to  be  lef^  behind,  now  that  he  saw 
the  door  opened,  and  the  passage-way  up-stairs  all  free  ;  and  off 
he  sprang  toward  the  door. 

Mrs.  Archibald  shook  her  head,  with  a  smile  for  Jalia,  which 
Arthur  did  not  quite  understand ;  so  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and  opened  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  he  found  lying  there ;  and 
Carlo  tumbled  up-stairs  with  a  loud,  joyful  cry,  which  died  away 
at  last,  in  a  low,  musical  whimper. 

''  Excuse  me,  for  a  moment,  my  dear  young  lady,**  said  Mrs. 
Archibald.  *'  We  have  been  expecting  you  every  day,  since  we 
received  your  note,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  the  poor 
thing  fully  prepared  for  the  interview ;  but  still,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  safer  for  me  to  see  her  first.** 

*<  Certainly  —  by  all  means;  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Archibald, 
perhaps  you  had  better  leave  the  baby  with  me,  while  you  are 
making  the  arrangements  above.  I  am  afraid  the  noise  below 
may  have  disturbed  her  already.*' 

"  Disturbed  her !  disturb  our  little  Edith  1  no,  indeed  I  There's 
nothing  she  seems  to  enjoy  so  much,  now  that  she  is  able  to  sit 
up,  as  the  frolics  of  Carlo  and  the  baby; — thej  are  always 
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romping  together,  and  rolling  about  over  the  floor,  all  three  of 
them,  like  playfellows  just  let  out  of  school,  in  a  long  somnier 
afternoon." 

'^  All  three  of  them  I  I  thought  poor  little  Edith,  as  yon  call 
her,  was  confined  to  her  bed.** 

**  Ob,  no !  She  is  not  very  strong,  to  be  sore ;  but  she  sits  op 
most  of  the  day,  sleeps  well  now,  and  has  a  good  appetite ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  been  growing  better  and  better,  and 
happier  and  happier,  ever  since  the  letters  I  left  with  yoa  were 
received." 

Mrs.  Archibald  tapped  —  a  sweet,  pleasant  voice  answered 
from  within  —  the  baby  shouted  —  and  as  the  knob  of  the  door 
turned,  Carlo  pushed  through  with  a  yelp  of  ungovernable  joy, 
and  sprang  toward  a  large  easy-chair,  and  rested  both  paws  upon 
the  arms,  and  set  up  the  most  piteous  wail  ever  uttered  by  a  rea- 
sonable dog  in  a  sick-chamber.  Though  Julia  was  not  super- 
stitious, her  blood  ran  cold,  when  she  caught  her  mother's  eye. 

"  Poor  Carlo !  poor  Carlo ! "  said  the  same  sweet,  ringing, 
childish  voice,  —  ^  bow  glad  I  am  to  see  you  once  more !  and 
my  little  nefiy  too !  how  d'ye  do,  baby,  how  d'ye  do  I  kiss  little 
aunty.  You  have  been  having  a  nice  time  below,  hey  ? — there, 
there,  that'll  do  !  down  Carlo,  down  !  be  quiet,  will  you  !  —  both 
of  you  —  I  don't  want  to  be  slabbered  all  over.  Ah,  my  dear 
mother!  I  have  been  growing  a  little  anxious,  and  impatient, 
and  peevish,  I'm  afraid,  while  you  have  all  been  having  such  a 
good  time  there  below;  but  you'll  forgive  me,  I  know  you 
will." 

"  Yes,  my  love." 

*<  But  oh,  mother,  if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  that  dear 
Julia  we  have  heard  so  much  of  I  " 

"  Hush  —  hush,  my  love  ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  a 
glance  at  the  door. 

"  I  understand  you,  mother.  She  is  there  I  —  I  know  it  I  —  I 
feel  it!" 

«  Shall  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes !     I  am  dying  to  see  you  ! " 

Julia  entered  on  tiptoe,  stepping  softly,  as  all  women  do  in  a 
sick-chamber,  if  women  they  are ;  but  she  stopped  suddenly  on 
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seeing  the  apparition  of  a  child — a  mere  child — not  over  fifteen, 
at  the  most,  judging  by  her  looks,  with  eager  eyes,  a  mouth  half 
opened,  as  if  she  had  been  chirping  to  herself,  and  a  countenance 
of  wonderful  beauty,  stowed  away  in  the  large  easy-chair,  and 
half  buried  in  sliawls,  with  her  feet  cuddled  up  under  her  clothes, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  golden  hair  floating  away  over  the 
pillow  behind,  like  sunshine  spilled,  and  rippling  toward  her  lap. 

There  was  no  look  of  wasting,  nor  of  sorrow,  —  no  unpleasant 
stillness  nor  seriousness  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  Julia  hesitated,  and 
looked  about  with  an  air  of  embarrassment. 

^  Oh,  you  are  disappointed,  I  see  !  But  I  am  not  —  I  should 
have  known  y<m  among  ten  thousand,  though  not  so  much  from 
what  poor  Charles  used  to  say  —  for,  do  you  know?  I  don't 
believe  in  brothers  —  as  from  the  description  dear  mother  gave 
me." 

Julia  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

<<  And  you,  ytm  are  that  poor  little  Edith,  I  have  been  pictur- 
ing to  myself,"  said  she,  going  a  little  nearer. 

*^  I  am,  indeed,  I  assure  you,'*  —  kicking  her  little  feet  free,  and 
stretching  out  both  hands  toward  Julia,  —  '^  upon  my  word  I  am  I 
just  that  poor  little  Edith,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much,  I 
dare  say,  from  that  good  mother  of  mine,  —  but  I  don't  believe 
in  mothers  any  more  than  I  do  in  brothers,  —  no,  indeed,  not  I ! 
—  when  they  get  a-going  about  their  children,  that  is ;  and  so, 
you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  look  no  further  for  poor 
little  Edith." 

Julia  was  no  longer  in  doubt  There  was  no  withstand- 
ing the  witchery  of  this  appeal  —  the  pleasant,  cheerful  voice  — 
the  playfulness  of  look  —  the  outstretched,  eager,  trembling 
hands. 

Mrs.  Archibald  pushed  up  a  chair  directly  in  front  of  Edith, 
and  begging  Julia  to  be  seated,  and  taking  the  baby,  and  chirp- 
ing to  Carlo,  left  the  room. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  two  or  three  minutes,  —  their 
hearts  were  too  full,  —  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  overchaiged ; 
and  when  Edith  spoke  at  last,  it  was  only  to  say,  *^  And  yon  are 
that  beloved  Julia, — that  dear,  faithful  sister,  we  have  heard  so 
much  of!" 
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^  Bot  yoa  don't  believe  in  brothers,  jou  know,"  mormured 
Jalia,  smUing  throagh  her  tears,  and  pressing  Edith's  dear  little 
hands  with  trembling  emotion. 

"  Not  always." 

"  And  it  is  to  you,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Archibald " 

^  No,  no  1  —  not  Miss  Archibald  —  Edith^  if  yoa  please ;  and 
if  yoa  will  permit  me,  otherwise  I  cannot  talk  freely  with  yon, 
I  will  call  yoa  Julia,  —  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  mean." 

"  With  all  my  heart ! " 

^  And  now,  if  you  please,  just  finish  what  you  had  to  say  to 
Miss  Archibald." 

^  I  was  about  saying  that  it  is  to  you,  Edith  —  dear  Edith  — 
judging  by  my  poor  brother's  letter,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
which  is  more  than  life  to  us  —  the  hope  that  he  will  yet  become 
what  we  have  so  long  prayed  for  ?  " 

''  With  the  blessing  of  our  heavenly  Father,  yes ;  but  your 
dear  brother  is  a  very  strange  man,  —  he  frightens  me  some- 
times, when  I  believe  in  my  heart  he  means  to  be  kind  and  gentle ; 
and  then  too,  he  is  so  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  unforgiving^* 

"  Not  unfoiigiving ;  oh  no  ! " 

"  Oh  yes !  —  I  know  him  better  than  you  do,  Julia." 

"  Better  than  I  do,  Edith  ! " 

^  Yes  ;  for  whatever  you  may  know  of  his  temper,  I  know 
something  more  of  it,  which  you  do  not  He  has  often  said  so. 
Mother  has  oflen  heard  him  say  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  two 
human  beings  that  ever  understood  him,  and  that  some  portions 
of  his  character,  and  not  the  best  by  any  means,  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  than  you  are.  You  smile  —  you  shake  your 
head  ;  and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  you,  I  can  tell  you 
what  you  are  thinking  of." 

"  Afraid  of  me ! " 

*'  To  be  sure  I  was,  and  have  been,  ever  since  our  first  ac- 
quaintance, when  he  threatened  to  throw  me  into  the  water,  if  I 
wouldn't  give  him  a  kiss." 

"A  kiss!" 

"^  Oh,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  He  thought  I  was  a  child,  —  only 
a  little  child  —  for  Carlo  and  I  had  just  got  acquainted,  and  we 
were  tumbling  about  in  the  long  grass, all  by  ourselves;  and 
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sister  EfRe  and  he  were  watching  us,  and  talking  all  sorts  of  non- 
sense about  me,  as  I  heard  her  saj,  after  it  was  all  over.  Bat 
—  he  found  his  match,  I  tell  you  !  and  he  got,  oh,  such  a  slap  in 
the  face  !  —  but  it  did  him  good  though,  for  he  never  asked  me  to 
kiss  him  after  that,  nor  ever  kissed  me,  until  —  until "  —  growing 
very  red,  and  giggling  till  her  heart  ran  over  at  her  eyes,  —  **  Oh, 
you  needn't  turn  away  your  face !  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
of,  as  I  told  you  before,  —  you  cannot  make  up  your  mind  about 
me,  whether  I  am  a  woman  or  a  child,  —  nor  could  your  poor 
brother ;  sometimes  I  believe  he  thought  me  beside  myself,  as 
you  do,  —  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  —  an  elf,  or  a  changeling,  or  a 
downright  simpleton  ;  there,  you  needn't  deny  it ! " 

Julia  could  not  bear  to  contradict  her,  and  yet,  how  could  she 
bear  to  acknowledge  the  truth  ?  Never  in  all  her  life  had  she 
been  so  puzzled. 

^  After  we  had  got  acqniunted,  and  he  had  learned  to  behave 
himself,  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  me,  that  he  was  forever  talking 
about  his  wonderful  sister,  and  telling  how  she  behaved,  and  how 
amiable  she  was,  and  how  patient,  and  how  much  more  she  knew 
than  other  people  of  her  age,  and  how  much  he  wanted  me  to  be 
like  her,  and  so  —  and  so  —  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  you,  and 
then  to  dislike  you,  and  thought  you  must  be  a  very  tiresome 
sort  of  a  thing ;  so  proper,  and  so  oonscientiousy  and  so  mean- 
spirited." 

Julia  let  go  the  hand  she  was  holding,  and  her  countenance 
flushed. 

^  Ob,  don't  be  alarmed.  This  too  was  all  a  mistake,  as  I  came 
to  know  after  we  had  been  acquainted  two  or  three  years,  and  I 
had  learned  the  difference  between  the  'poor  in  spirit'  and  the 
raean-spii-ited.  You  had  always  been  too  patient,  according  to 
his  notion,  too  humble  by  half,  too  meek,  and  much  too  ready  to 
foi^give." 

**  You  ar^  not  afraid  of  me  now,  hey  ?  " 

'<  Not  afraid  of  you!  Yes,  but  I  am  though,  more  than  ever]  * 
catching  her  hand  to  her  lips. 

''  But,  E^ith,"  —  cok>ring  slightly,  and  then  repeating  the 
name  Edith, 

"  Well,  how  do  yoo  like  it  ?" 
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**  Very  much,  I  assure  you." 

^  I  do  not  ask  you,  Julia,  dear  Julia,  how  you  like  me ;  it  is  a 
little  too  soon,  perhaps ;  hut  I  dare  say  I  shall,  before  we  get 
through ;  for  you  must  remember  that  although  you  have  beeo 
acquainted  with  me  only  about  half  an  hour,  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  you  —  oh,  ever  so  long  I " 

^  But  nevertheless,  I  think  you  must  be  under  a  strange  delo- 
sion  about  my  poor  brother,  and  perhaps  about  me.  He  was 
never  thought  unforgiving,  nor  ungenerous.** 

*<  Ungenerous !  no,  indeed !  not  he !  the  most  headlong,  nncal- 
culating,  generous  creature  that  ever  breathed ;  but  unforgiving^ 
—  I  insist  upon  it,  —  unforgiving!  " 

^  No,  no,  £dith,  you  wrong  my  poor  brother ;  I  know  of  many 
cases  where  he  had  been  cruelly  betrayed  and  wronged,  and  yet, 
upon  the  first  word  or  look  of  repentance,  he  would  not  only 
forgive,  but  so  entirely  forget  the  offence,  that  he  would  have  to 
be  reminded  of  it." 

^  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  forgive  anybody,  till  he  had  him 
in  his  power  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  —  musing,  —  "  perhaps  not." 

"  And  is  that  a  forgiving  temper,  Julia  ?  Must  we  have  oar 
adversary  under  our  feet,  before  we  forgive?  Are  we  not  told 
that  if  our  brother  offend  us  seventy  times  seven  in  a  day,  we 
are  Xo  forgive  him  ?  " 

**  Provided  he  comes  to  us,  and  says  '  I  repent.' " 

'*  Well,  well,  may  be  so ;  but  if, he  were  not  unforgiving,  Julia, 
would  he  bear  the  grudge,  till  he  had  his  enemy  in  his  power? 
Would  you?" 

"No,  indeed;  but  my  brother  and  I  were  always  unlike; 
though  he  remembered  wrongs,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  would 
avenge  them,  yet  he  was  not  vindictive,  nor  did  he  ever  bear  a 
grudge." 

"  You  were  never  more  mistaken,  in  your  life  %  and  I  am 
glad  now  that  I  used  the  word ;  for  do  you  know,  dear  Julia," 
lowering  her  voice,  and  leaning  half  out  of  the  chair,  "  that 
one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  you  so  soon  nffer 
the  letters  reached  me,  was  to  get  your  help,  in  overcoming 
the  deadliest  grudge  your  brother  ever  entertained  in  his  life." 
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^  You  must  be  mistaken,  Edith.*' 

"  No  ;  for  the  very  last  time  we  ever  met,  and  parted,  never 
to  meet  again  perhaps,  he  breathed  so  heavily  when  dear  mother 
happened  to  mention  the  name  of  a  certain  person,  the  last  you 
would  ever  be  likely  to  think  of,  and  there  was  something  so  ter- 
rible in  his  look,  that  we  were  appalled.  He  did  not  use  threat- 
ening language,  but  I  saw  and  knew,  that  he  would  never  stop 
till  he  had  that  enemy  in  his  power,  though  he  should  have  to 
hunt  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"  Frightful !  But  I  must  continue  to  believe  that  you  are  mis- 
taken, if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  a  measure.  But  —  stop  !  —  I 
see  by  your  eyes  that  you  have  something  more  to  communicate  ; 
what  is  it?" 

Edith  seemed  to  be  struggling  and  choking  for  utterance. 

'^  Are  you  at  liberty  to  tell  me  who  that  person  was  ?  " 

'^  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  come  what  may.  You  would  have 
been  told  months  ago,  had  not  your  brother  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly ;  but,  since  the  letters  reached  me,  I  have  been  thinking  it 
all  over  anew,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  duty  is  clear.  That 
person  was  your  Uncle  George." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  ! "  whispered  Julia,  all  aghast  with  horror. 

"  Mother !  mother  ! "  screamed  poor  Edith,  as  Julia's  counte- 
nance changed  ;  and  then,  aAer  a  short  struggle,  she  pitched 
forward  upon  the  nearest  pillows,  with  a  broken-hearted  wail 
of  astonishment,  and  grief  and  terror. 

The  scream  and  the  wail  were  heard  below,  and  Arthur  came 
rushing  up-stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time,  followed  by  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald and  Carlo  and  the  baby ;  the  last  a  long  way  behind,  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

As  Arthur  entered  the  room,  and  saw  poor  Julia  leaning  for- 
ward on  the  bed,  silent  and  motionless,  and  a  little  creature  in 
the  shape  of  a  child,  with  the  energy  of  a  woman,  chafing  her 
hands,  trying  to  lifl  her  up,  and  looking  toward  the  door,  and 
calling  '<  Mother  !  mother ! "  he  lost  all  command  of  himself,  and 
was  about  to  ask  what  business  that  changeling  had  there  ?  and 
why  Edith  did  not  make  her  appearance  ?  but  just  then,  Julia 
stirred,  gasped  for  breath,  shuddered,  and  put  forth  her  hands, 
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like  one  bewildered  and  lost  in  a  sudden  darkness,  and  trying  to 
feel  her  way  out. 

"  You  arc  Cousin  Arthur,  I  suppose,  are  you  not  ?  "  asked  Edith. 

Arthur  bowed,  astonished  at  the  calm  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  greatly  relieved  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Archibald  push  by 
him,  with  a  tumbler  in  her  hand,  kneel  by  the  side  of  the  dear 
sufferer,  and  put  one  arm  round  her,  while  she  held  the  water  to 
her  lips,  and  then  sprinkle  her  face  with  a  few  drops. 

''  No,  no,  Edith !  You  must  not  try  to  lif^  her,''  said  her 
mother,  ''  you  are  too  weak ;  but  Mr.  Maynard,  if  you  please, 
you  may  help  me  to  lay  her  on  the  sofa.  Ah !  she  is  coming 
to,— •hush!'' 

*'  And  why  not  give  her  my  chair  ?  '*  said  Edith,  gathering  up 
an  armful  of  drapery,  and  springing  to  the  floor  in  her  slippered 
feet,  with  the  lightness  of  a  shadow ;  **  here !  here,  mother,  let 
her  sit  here." 

"  No,  my  love,  .that  would  never  do ;  she  must  be  carried  to 
the  sofa,  and  lefl  there,  till  she  comes  to  herself." 

Obeying  a  sign  from  Mrs.  Archibald,  Arthur  liAed  her  up, 
and  refusing  all  assistance,  carried  her  without  help  to  the  sofi^ 
and  lefl  her  lying  there,  pale  as  death,  and  speechless,  but  breath- 
ing faintly  at  long  intervals,  and  moaning  and  sobbing,  as  if  in 
her  sleep. 

"  There  !  there ! "  whispered  Edith,  "  you  had  better  go  now, 
Cousin  Arthur,"  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  as  she  spoke. 
**  When  you  are  wanted,  1*11  rap  for  you." 

Had  the  sunshine  that  plays  over  a  cottage-floor,  and  then 
over  the  ceiling,  and  then  over  the  damp  rose-bushes  at  the 
window,  dazzling  the  eyes,  and  tickling  the  lips,  and  astonishing 
the  little  folks  with  every  change,  whenever  a  mischievous  boy, 
with  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass,  begins  to  find  out  for  the  first 
time  what  it  is  good  for,  —  had  a  good  old-fashioned  will-o'-the- 
wisp  flashed  into  his  very  face  and  eyes,  without  a  word  of  no- 
tice, and  called  him  "  Cousin  Arthur,"  he  could  not  have  been 
much  more  startled. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  bowed  and  withdrew,  wondering  what 
the  apparition  would  say  next 
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All  being  hushed  and  quiet,  Julia  soon  recovered,  and  after 
looking  about  and  recalling  what  had  happened,  would  have 
gone  off  in  another  fainting  fit,  and  still  another,  but  for  the  good 
common  sense  of  poor  Edith,  who  happened  to  recollect  her 
mother*s  hartshorn  bottle,  just  in  time. 

Julia  lookcfl  at  her  watch,  and  tried  to  rise. 

''No,  no,  —  you  must  not  think  of  going  jet,"  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, — ''  you  are  altogether  too  weak  ;  it  would  be  as  much  as 
your  life  is  worth,  dear  child  ! " 

''But  we  have  company  to  dinner,  and  Arthur  and  I  have 
promised  to  be  there,  and  we  must  not  fail ;  they  would  be  so 
disappointed,  and  so  troubled,  perhaps  ;  for  we  never  break  a 
promise,  if  it  can  be  helped." 

**  But  my  dear  young  lady,  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must 
not  go  till  you  are  safe  ;  but  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  can  easily 
send  over  and  let  them  know ;  or  perhaps  Mr.  Maynard  might 
be  willing  to  ride  over,  and  leave  you  here  till  to-morrow  ?  " 

^  No,  no,  thank  you ;  that  would  never  do.  They  would  be 
frightened  to  death ;  —  but  now,  that  I  recollect  myself,  I  find 
that  I  have  two  or  three  questions,  dear  £dith,  which  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  answer  before  I  go,  or  I  shall  never  sleep 
again." 

♦•  What  are  they  ?  I  will  answer  anytliing  and  everything, 
dear  Julia,  that  concerns  either  myself  or  your  brother." 

Mrs.  Archibald  thought  she  heard  the  baby  just  then  ;  and 
Julia  and  Edith  were  left  alone  together  once  more,  —  sitting 
face  to  face,  and  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  talking  as  if 
they  were  in  the  house  of  death,  and  felt  the  presence  of  the  de- 
parted, or  had  the  gifl  of  "  discerning  spirits."' 

''  I  must  be  very  brief,  Edith ;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
know." 

Edith  lifted  the  pale  hand  to  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  filled. 

'*  You  are  not  the  child  I  thought  you,  dear  Edith.  You  are 
indeed  a  woman." 

"  I  never  was  a  child,  Julia ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  be 
a  woman.  But  compose  yourself,  and  waste  no  more  words,  in 
preparation,  I  pray  you." 

''  Thank  you,  dear  Edith.     My  first  question  shall  be  this :  ^ 
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Do  jou  know  what  has  embittered  mj  poor  brother  80>  against 
Uncle  George  ?  " 

"  Noy  Julia,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know ;  bat  I  have  heard 
enough,  and  seen  enough,  to  believe  that  your  Uncle  (Seoige 
never  lost  sight  of  him  for  two  or  three  years ;  that  he  watched 
him  too  narrowly  ;  that  the  persons  employed — the  *  spies,'  your 
brother  called  them  —  betrayed  their  trust,  and  lied,  he  says,  to 
both  parties,  the  uncle  and  nephew.  I  have  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  your  brother  believes  I  should  have  married  him,  but  for 
your  Uncle  George." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  marry  him,  dear  Edith  ?** 

^  Why  did  I  not  marry  him  ?     Because  I  loved  him.** 

"  And  you  did  really  love  my  poor  brother  ?  ** 

^  Love  him,  Julia !  There  has  been,  I  believe,  no  time  since 
the  first  year  of  our  strange  wayward  acquaintance,  when  I  would 
not  have  died  for  him,  if  that  would  have  helped  the  matter.** 

"  And  yet  you  refused  to  marry  him  ?  ** 

**  Well,  I  did ;  though  I  do  not  understand  how  you  should 
know  it,  for  I  never  mentioned  it  in  my  life,  —  not  even  to  my 
dear  mother." 

*<  I  know  it  from  Charles  himself.     In  the  letter  I  have  here, 

—  which  I  will  now  leave  with  you  —  he  has  told  me  many 
things  which  I  never  dreamed  of;  and  some,  perhaps,  whidi 
you  ought  to  know,  and  may  not  be  altogether  prepared  for. 
But  when  did  this  happen  ? " 

<'  The  very  night  he  saw  you  last  He  had  been  with  us  all 
the  aAemoon,  —  he  had  just  found  Carlo,  —  and  we  were  all  so 
happy ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  —  for  I  do  not  believe 
he  had  ever  thought  of  marriage,  in  a  serious  way,  —  all  at  once, 
while  we  were  talking  about  our  first  acquaintance,  and  about 
the  death  of  poor  Effie,  —  the  mother  of  little  Charley, — and 
about  some  things  in  your  brother's  life,  which  had  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  grieved  me  so  that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 

—  and  for  a  long  while  saw  visions,  and  had  a  dreadful  ringing 
in  my  ears,  —  he  started  up,  and  taking  both  my  hands  into  his, 
and  looking  at  poor  mother,  who  had  just  happened  to  mention 
your  Uncle  George,  made  a  sign  for  her  to  leave  us  together ; 
and  then  —  having  shut  the  door  afler  her  —  he  came  up  to 
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me,  looking  like  a  madman,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his 
mouth  working,  as  you  have  seen  it,  I  dare  say,  with  deadly  de- 
termination ;  he  said,  almost  in  the  very  words  I  am  now  repeat- 
ing,—  I  remember  them  well,  they  were  burned  in  upon  my 
heart  as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  dreadful  sound  is  in  my  ears 
now,  —  *  Edith  !  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  country, 
and,  I  hope,  forever.  But  you  I  cannot  leave.  My  arrange- 
ments are  all  made ;  —  I  have  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
where  I  am  going.  What  say  you,  Edith,  dear  ?  Everything 
depends  upon  your  answer.  Life  and  death,  —  here  and  here- 
after, it  may  be  !  What  say  you,  at  a  word  !  I  have  no  time 
to  waste, —  will  you  go  with  me  ?' 

**  I  know  not  what  I  did,  —  for  I  was  choking.  I  could  not 
have  answered  yes  or  no,  if  my  life  had  depended  upon  it ;  bat 
he  flung  away  from  me,  suddenly,  as  if  I  had  spoken,  and  began 
pacing  the  floor.  At  last,  afler  a  short  struggle,  I  managed  to 
shake  my  head.  He  stopped  short,  and  commanded  me,  with 
that  imperious,  unforgiving  air  I  complain  of,  to  '  speak  aui/*** 

*'  Poor  child,"  murmured  Julia. 

^^If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too!'  said  he;  and  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  growing  wild  ;  and  instantly,  as  by  a  revelation 
from  the  other  world,  I  remembered  all  that  I  had  been  told  by 
your  Uncle  Greorge,  —  and  my  path  was  clear  before  me. 

** '  Dear  Charles,'  I  said,  *  the  question  takes  me  6y  surprise. 
You  have  never  mentioned  marriage  to  me  before, — and  I  have 
never  thought  of  marriage,  —  and  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  no 
woman  ought  ever  to  marry  under  twenty,  if  she  hopes  to  be 
good  for  anything  afler  marriage.' 

'''Nonsense,  Edith!  You  are  afraid  to  be  plain  with  me,' 
said  he. 

"^ '  That's  a  fact ! '  said  I.  And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  man 
almost  laughed  in  my  face  ? 

"  *  Well,  what  say  you  ? '  said  he ;  growing  more  and  more 
gloomy. 

"'In  two  years  and  a  little  more,'  said  I,  —  hoping  to  bring 
him  back  to  a  more  pleasant  humor,  —  *when  I  shall  be  of  the 
age  bargained  for.' 

"'Nonsense,  Edith!     I  am  not  playing  with  yoa.     Will  you 
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marry  me,  or  will  you  not  ?    Will  jou  share  my  fortunes,  for 
better  and  worse,  here  and  hereaAer,  —  or  will  you  not?* 

^ '  jHere  and  hereafter ! '  said  I ;  and  my  blood  thrilled  as  I 
remembered  the  warning  of  the  Apostle,  about  being  yoked  with 
unbelievers,  or  unequally  yoked ;  and  Grod  strengthened  me,  and 
I  answered  something  in  this  way,  — '  How  can  I  leave  my  poor 
mother,  dear  Charles  ? '  —  for  I  did  not  like  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

**  He  smiled  bitterly,  —  and  pressing  his  lips  to  my  forehead, 
while  a  tear  dropped  into  my  face,  he  said,  '  I  understand  yoo, 
Edith.  And  yet,  on  my  soul,  I  think  you  love  me,  —  and  I 
know  you  have  loved  me.' 

'^ '  Yes,  Charles,  I  have  indeed  loved  you  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
love  you  now,  much  more  than  is  likely  to  be  for  my  peace  of 
mind  hereafter ;  unless,  to  be  sure,'  —  and  I  hesitated. 

'''Out  with  it ! '  said  be ;  and  a  deathlike  paleness  overspread 
his  countenance,  and  he  seemed  just  ready  to  drop ;  he  staggered, 
and  as  I  caught  him,  he  drew  me  up  to  his  heart  with  all  his 
strength,  —  and  then  and  there  I  received  the  first,  and  the  last 
kiss  upon  my  lips,  that  your  brother  ever  gave  me.  '  Out  with 
it,  Edith !  I  know  what  is  coming  I '  said  he ;  '  and  I  know 
well  to  whom  you  and  I  are  indebted  for  your  change  of  dispo- 
sition toward  the  man  you  loved  so  much  but  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  —  ten  thousand  curses  on  the  meddlesome  fool !  —  but 
speak  !  speak  out,  like  yourself,  dear,  and  let  me  know  the  worst, 
and  the  fewer  words  the  better.'  I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
the  tears  fell  into  mine  like  a  summer  shower,  and  I  was  ternbly 
frightened  and  shattered ;  but  I  prayed  for  strength,  and  the 
strength  came,  and  I  slipped  through  his  arms  upon  the  floor, 
and  then  told  him,  —  but  no  matter  what  I  told  him, — the  words 
I  no  longer  remember,  but  I  well  remember  their  meaning. 
Upon  my  knees,  and  in  the  presence  of  God's  holy  angels,  I  de- 
clared to  your  noble,  generous,  high-hearte<l  brother,  that  much 
as  I  loved  him,  I  would  sooner  die,  sooner  give  him  up,  and 
forever,  than  risk  the  everlasting  welfare  of  both,  till  he  had 
become  a  changed  man.  He  sneered,  and  paced  the  room,  and 
flung  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  stamped  with  passion ; 
but  after  awhile  he  grew  calmer,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant  by 
a  changed  man  ?     I  hesitated,  —  for  I  did  not  like  to  discourage 
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him ;  and  it  was  not  enough,  in  my  judgment,  that  he  should 
give  up  certain  evil  habits,  —  we  needed  something  more. 

^* '  Edith,'  said  he,  at  last, — kneeling  by  my  side,  and  throwing 
one  arm  round  my  waist,  —  oh,  how  well  I  remember  that  con- 
vulsive pressure !  — '  Edith,  dear,  I  believe  I  understand  you  ; 
but  I  want  to  be  very  sure.  Will  you  go  with  me,  and  share 
my  fate,  here  and  hereafter,  if  I  will  promise  you,  on  the  faith 
of  a  roan  who  never  broke  his  plighted  word,  to  give  up  gam- 
bling, and  drinking,  and  every  other  evil  luibit,  which  you  sup- 
pose me  to  have  been  guilty  of?' 

''*At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  dear  Charles,  I  will/  said  J, 

*  if ,'  but  before  I  could  finish  what  I  had  to  say,  he  sprang 

to  his  feet,  and  lifting  me  up,  and  then  stooping  so  as  to  look  me 
straight  in  the  eyes,  he  said  in  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget,  —  oh, 
Julia !  it  was  the  wail  of  a  broken-hearted  man,  just  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  —  I  shall  never  forget  it,  though  I  should  live 
a  thousand  years,  —  *  JVw  or  never  !  *  said  he  ;  « I  cannot  wait  a 
twelvemonth,  —  I  will  not  wait  another  day,  —  now  or  never  ! ' 

^^^ Never!*  said  I,  —  for   Grod    strengthened   me,  Julia, — 

*  never  I*  and  he  was  gone !  and  I  never  saw  him  afterward ! " 

A  long  silence  followed,  interrupted  by  tears  and  sobs.  Julia 
was  entirely  overcome ;  —  the  child,  the  changeling,  the  little 
creature  who  had  so  astonished  her  at  first,  by  her  waywardness 
and  playfulness,  had  now  astonished  her  a  thousand  times  more, 
by  these  revelations  of  womanly  character,  and  high  principle ; 
and  she  took  her  to  her  heart,  and  kissing  her  again  and  again, 
nnd  calling  her  sister,  and  putting  her  brother's  letter  into  her 
hand  with  a  most  encouraging  smile,  they  dropped  upon  their 
knees  together,  side  by  side,  and  wept  and  prayed  together,  till 
notice  came  from  below  that  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  they 
hnd  not  another  moment  to  lose. 


IT 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"*  How  could  you  behave  so  straDgelj,  Cousin  Arthur  ?**  said 
Julia,  on  their  way  home,  afler  thej  had  crossed  the  ferrj. 
There  had  been  a  long,  and  rather  embarrassing  silence,  which 
neither  desired  to  be  accountable  for,  if  it  could  be  helped,  though 
neither  was  willing  to  speak  first ;  and  the  longer  it  continued, 
the  more  uncomfortable  it  grew  for  both.  ^  What  must  that 
dear,  good,  motherly  Mrs.  Archibald  think  of  you  ?  " 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Julia,  I  don't  much  care  what  Mrs. 
Archibald  may  think  of  me ;  but  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  I  owe 
it  to  you,  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  my  be- 
havior. These  feats  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  riding-school, 
these  college  pranks,  I  thought  I  had  outgrown,  but  somehow  or 
other,  when  that  good  Mrs.  Archibald  burst  out  so  suddenly,  in 
her  passionate  admiration  of  your  brother's  great  bodily  strength, 
and  magnificent  bearing,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  all  the 
time,  as  if  measuring  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  comparing  me 
inch  by  inch,  for  your  edification,  Julia " 

"  Preposterous ! " 

**  I  grew  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  aston- 
ish you  both,  —  as  I  did,  I  think,  did  I  not  ?  " 

^  Indeed  you  did,  Arthur ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  you  grieved  me  still  more  than  you  astonished  me.  It  was 
so  unlike  you,  Arthur,  and  so  boyish." 

"  Boyish,  Julia !  —  it  was  childish,  absolutely  childish." 

Another  long  pause,  which  Arthur  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  That  dog  of  your  brother's,  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  to, 
Julia ;  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  coax  him  over  to  the  cottage  ? 
He  must  be  sadly  in  the  way  where  he  is,  though  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald thinks  him  a  great  protection  to  the  house,  and  poor  Edith, 
she  says,  would  never  think  of  parting  with  him." 
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*<  A  gift  from  brother  Charles,  I  dare  say ;  and  of  oouree,  how- 
ever troublesome  he  might  be,  they  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
spare  him." 

^  No  such  thing,  Julia.  It  was  no  gift  from  your  brother ; 
Mrs.  Archibald  has  given  me  the  whole  history  of  that  dog,  — 
what  a  magnificent  creature  he  is,  to  be  sure !  —  but  he  might  as 
well  have  been  a  gift ;  for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  although 
Mrs.  Archibald  would  like  to  be  rid  of  him  on  some  accounts,  if 
he  could  go  into  our  family,  yet  she  would  never  part  with  him 
to  a  stranger.  You  must  make  her  tell  you  the  story  as  she  told 
it  to  me,  while  you  were  up  stairs  with  Edith ;  and  Carlo  and  the 
baby  and  I  were  having  it  all  our  own  way  on  the  carpet  below. 
It  seems  that  Charles  got  acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  a 
puppy  —  I  might  say  when  both  were  puppies  —  for  he  was  no 
better  than  other  people  at  the  time  ;  the  baby  —  this  very  baby 
—  bad  pitched  over  a  bank  into  the  river,  head  first,  while  the 
nurse  happened  to  be  listening  to  the  nonsense  of  your  brother, 
who  was  frolicking  with  Effie  and  Edith.  On  hearing  a  scream, 
he  rushed  to  the  river  just  in  time  to  see  this  great,  overgrown 
puppy  swimming  ashore  with  the  baby  in  his  mouth,  face  down- 
ward ;  in  he  jumped,  without  stopping  to  throw  off  his  coat,  and 
between  the  two,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  baby  was  got  ashore 
safely,  more  frightened  than  hurt  Charies  insisted  on  buying 
the  dog  and  training  him,  for  he  was  only  a  great,  lubberly,  good- 
natured  creature  at  the  time,  pawing  the  dresses  of  all  he  took  a 
fancy  to  —  showering  the  carpets  when  he  shook  himself —  and 
tumbling  the  children  head  over  heels  into  the  long  grass,  and 
then  washing  their  faces.  He  kept  the  dog,  till  he  came  here ; 
but  soon  after,  he  lost  him,  as  you  know,  and  then,  after  a  long 
search,  gave  him  up  entirely,  supposing  he  had  been  stolen,  or 
killed  for  his  beautiful  shaggy  coat,  which  is  in  great  demand 
for  gentlemen's  collars,  they  say ;  but  on  the  very  night,  when 
Charles  appeared  to  you  so  suddenly  in  the  midst  <^  that  terrible 
snow-storm,  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  —  or  rather,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  Mrs.  Archibald  was  wakened  from  what  she  called  a 
'  drowse,'  by  a  loud  scratching  and  whimpering  at  the  ontside 
door.  While  she  was  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  and  trying 
to  recollect  herself,  so  that  in  case  of  need,  she  might  lOUse  her 
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next  neighbor,  there  was  a  loud  bark  —  and  then  anofther — and 
Edith  started  up,  and  called  Carlo !  Her  mother,  who  had  been 
watching  by  her  side,  thought  she  was  dreaming,  but  she  was 
now  fully  awake,  and  persisted  in  saying, '  That's  Carlo's  Toice ! 
oh,  pray  go  down  and  let  them  in ! '  Her  mother  went  down,  and 
after  calling  the  dog,  and  getting  the  well-known  jojrful  cry  of 
recognition,  she  opened  the  door  cautiously,  without  unfastening 
the  little  chain,  and  the  poor  dog  thrust  in  Jiis  head  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  set  up  such  a  piteous  wail,  that  she  was  filled  with 
a  superstitious  terror ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that  she 
could  bring  herself  to  open  the  door — after  calling  Charles! 
Charles !  two  or  three  times  in  a  low  Toice ;  but  no  answer  fol- 
lowed, nothing  but  the  impatient  whimper  of  the  dog,  and  the 
sad,  melancholy  whistling  of  the  wind.  Her  heart  died  away 
within  her,  —  and  when,  at  last,  she  opened  the  door,  and  the 
dog  rushed  in  —  and  nobody  followed,  —  and  she  heard  aI<Mig 
the  passage-way  above,  the  pattering  of  naked  feet  hurrying  back 
to  Edith's  chamber,  she  knew  that  her  poor  child  meant  some- 
thing very  mournful  and  serious,  when  she  begged  her  mother  to 
run  down  and  let  them  in ;  and  must  be,  if  possible,  more  pit- 
eously  disappointed  than  her  mother ;  but  she  asked  no  questions, 
and  contented  herself  with  saying,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  that  Cario 
was  below  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  looking  none  the  worse 
for  what  he  might  have  gone  through  with.  From  that  hour. 
Carlo  was  never  out  of  the  way,  —  he  was  not  only  a  playfellow 
and  pony  for  the  baby  —  but  a  companion  for  Edith  and  her 
mother,  as  quiet  and  well-behaved,  as  one  could  wish,  though  un- 
wieldy, and  sometimes  unmanageable,  in  his  outbreaking,  turbu- 
lent joy.  He  was,  moreover,  a  capital  watch-dog,  and  allowed 
no  interlopers,  mastiff  or  hound,  ^  nor  curs  of  low  degree.' " 

^  Thank  you,  Arthur,"  said  Julia,  when  he  had  finished.  ^  You 
have  made  me  love  the  noble  creature  a  hundred  times  more 
than  ever,  —  and,  therefore,  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  rob 
Edith  of  him,  —  by  the  by,  though  —  what  say  you  of  Edith  ? 
How  do  you  like  her  ?  " 

'<Not  knowing,  can't  say.  If  she  isn't  underwitted — she  is 
demented  —  or  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  her." 

"  Nor  do  I  much  wonder ;  but  when  I  say  to  you,  as  I  do  with 
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all  seriousness,  that  instead  of  being  underwitted,  or  demented  — 
she  is  inspired ;  —  that,  instead  of  being  what  I  first  believed  her 
to  be,  a  spoilt,  wayward  child,  she  is  a  high«principled  woman, 
well  educated,  largely  gifted,  simple  and  unaffected  as  tmth 
itself,  and,  withal,  a  religious  woman  —  almost  without  knowing 
it  herself —  I  hope  you  will  be  inclined  to  a  favorable  opinion  of 
her,  and  of  my  brother's  judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  his  taste. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  face  —  or  such  beauttfiil  eyes ;  large, 
playful,  and  clear  as  a  kitten's  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  And  then,  too,  such  heaps  of  golden  hair !  ** 

''  Grolden,  Julia —  golden  is  taffy-colored,  —  but  hers  only  just 
such  as  you  find  in  Titian's  Flora,  and  the  Danae — Titianesqne, 
as  if  (he  sunshine  itself  were  enmeshed,  and  intertangled  with  the 
shadow." 

'^  Or  *•  brown  in  the  shadow  and  gold  in  the  sun,'  as  Whittier 
so  beautifully  says." 

'*  Ah  !  we  shall  soon  be  there ! "  cried  Arthur,  waking  up  from 
a  long  reverie,  "^  though  not  in  time,  perhaps,  unless  the  dinner 
has  been  postponed.*' 

^  But,  Arthur,  you  have  borne  what  I  said  so  patiently,  there 
is  one  thing  more  I  should  like  to  say.  Having  promised  your 
mother  to  be  a  sister,  when  I  see  you  running  wild,  I  cannot 
bear  to  give  you  up,  without  another  word  of  caution,  before  we 
separate." 

<*  Whether  of  caution  or  reproof,  reproach  or  admonition,  sister 
Julia,  it  will  be  most  welcome,  I  assure  you.  It  will,  at  least, 
prove  that  you  feel  some  interest  in  me ;  and  if  you  choose  to 
take  the  position  at  once,  be  it  so,  —  henceforth,  you  are  to  be 
sister  Julia,  instead  of  Cousin  Julia,  —  what  say  yon  ?  " 

*'  Well,  —  I  see  no  objection,  I  confess  —  when  we  are  alone 
together,  I  mean.  Before  third  persons,  it  might  be  tronblesome 
or  embarrassing." 

^  I  understand  you,  sister  Julia, — proceed  with  what  you  had 
on  your  mind,  if  you  please." 

^  I  will.  Were  you  serious,  Arthur,  in  what  you  said  to  Mrs. 
Archibald  about  the  theatre  ?  " 

^  Not  altogether,  perhaps,  —  bat  there  was  no  time  for  ezpla^ 
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nation  or  qnalification ;  and,  moreover,  I  was  provoked, — and 
all  the  more,  when  I  got  below  and  found  a  volonoe  of  ShaKs- 
peare,  with  the  gilding  all  worn  off,  lying  open  on  the  work-table, 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles  for  a  mark,  which  I  take  it  for  granted 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Archibald ** 

**  You  are  a  close  observer — and  I  dare  say  yon  are  right, 
Arthur ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

^  What  then  I  Why,  if  people  read  Shakspeare  —  and  quote 
Shakspeare  in  the  pulpit — and  then  refuse  to  see  Shakspeare 
played,  —  I  cannot  well  understand  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  inconsistency." 

Julia  shook  her  head,  and  smiled. 

**  Go  on,  brother,"  said  she. 

^  To  talk  as  they  do  about  plays,  and  the  immorally  of  the 
stage,  and  then  to  borrow  so  much  from  the  wondrous  poetry  of 
the  stage ; "  and  here  he  stopped  shorL 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  ! " 

"If  there  had  been  time,  while  she  was  talking  about  her 
bigoted  husband,  I  should  have  called  her  attention  to  the  re- 
ligious character  of  some  people,  who  have  written  plays  for  the 
stage,  —  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  —  or  Dr.  Young,  with  his  three 
tragedies,  —  or  Addison,  —  or  Hannah  More." 

"And  what  then?" 

"To  be  sure,  Julia,  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  plays  themselves,  perhaps,"  —  faltering  and 
growing  a  little  nervous,  with  a  twitching  about  the  mouth,  as 
he  encountered  Julia's  calm  steady  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
sorrowful  expression,  —  '^  as  to  the  morality  of  the  stage,  or 
theatre." 

Julia  smiled. 

"  But  what  business  have  we  with  the  characters  or  doings  of 
actors  or  actresses,  off  the  stage  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  brother." 

"Sometimes,  to  be  sure,"  —  hesitating,  and  growing  a  little 
uneasy,  —  "  it  may  rather  deaden  the  effect  of  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, or  speech,  to  hear  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  profligate  man, 
or  a  worthless  woman,  —  as  if  Portia  were  something  notorious 
off  the  stage,  —  but  why  bother  ourselves  about  their  doings  else- 
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where  ?  -  We  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  or  bettered,  —  and 
what  business  can  it  be  of  ours,  how  the  people  we  see  there 
behave  at  home  ?  We  buj  our  marketing,  and  you  your  silks 
and  laces,  where  you  are  best  pleased,  without  inquiring  into  the 
household  character  of  the  parties.  If  your  beef  is  good,  or  the 
gloves  Alexandre's  —  you  see  I  haven't  wholly  forgotten  our 
first  interview  with  Miss  Wentworth  —  you  do  not  inquire  if 
the  husband  is  on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  nor  how  he  treats  his 
children." 

Julia  never  took  off  her  eyes  from  the  glowing  countenance 
before  her ;  but  she  answered  nothing. 

^  Perhaps  you  will  say  that,  if  we  knew  a  market-man  to  be 
a  bad  husband,  or  a  bad  father,  or  if  we  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  who  sold  laces,  and  gloves,  and  fashionable 
dresses,  was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  go  elsewhere  ?  " 

Still  not  a  word  from  Julia. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  sister  f  " 

*^  I  see  no  occasion  for  answering  you ;  you  have  answered 
yourself,  as  I  knew  you  would,  if  you  were  left,  uncontradicted, 
to  worm  your  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  You  have  said  all  that 
can  be  said,  I  believe,  —  all  that  need  be  said,  I  am  sure." 

This  was  really  too  provoking ;  and  Arthur  began  to  fidget  in 
his  seat  more  nervously  than  ever ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  he 
broke  out  with  — 

'*  You  are  the  strangest  woman  I  ever  met  with,  Julia  Parry !" 

'<  Thank  you,  Arthur  Maynard  ! " 

'^  But  don't  be  too  sure  that  I  have  answered  myself,  or  that  I 
have  said  all  I  can  say,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question." 

'*  Not  for  the  world,  Arthur.     I  know  you  too  well  for  that.'* 

**  Zounds  !  if  I  ever  knew  how  to  take  you  I  But  one  word 
more  I  unU  say.  When  we  leave  a  bad  husband,  who  supplies 
our  table  with  the  best  of  beef,  or  a  bad  father,  or  worse 
mother,  who  furnishes  the  best  of  laces  and  gloves,  at  less  than 
cost,  perhaps,  —  we  may  be  able  to  go  elsewhere.  But  there 
is  no  such  elsewhere  in  theatres.  They  are  all  so  much  alike, 
that  if  we  give  up  one,  for  the  reason  assigned,  we  most  give  up 
all." 
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Here  Julia  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  laughed  outright,—' 
»nd  for  the  first  time  in  six  months  perhaps,  heartilj,  and  with 
the  joyous  ringing  laugh  of  other  days. 

Arthur  felt  the  answering  vibration,  —  but  was  piqued,  and 
nettled,  and  would  not  acknowledge  it. 

^  You  misunderstand  me,  Julia,"  said  he.  ^  The  cases  are  not 
strictly  parallel,  and  you  did  not  allow  me  to  finish.  Suppose 
you  could  not  go  elsewhere,  when  you  were  in  want  of  a  silk 
dress,  or  gloves,  or  a  dinner,  —  in  other  words,  that  all  the  deal- 
ers were  alike,  as  much  as  all  theatres  are  alike,  —  what  would 
you  do  then  ?  Would  you  go  without  altogether  ?  or  would  you 
go  further,  and  fare  worse  ?  " 

"No,  Arthur ;  but  supposing  such  a  case,  —  which  is  too  ex- 
travagant for  supposition,  I  think,  and  not  worth  considering, 
therefore,  —  I  should  try  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
I  should  get  what  I  must  have,  and  could  not  possibly  do  with- 
out, just  where  I  happened  to  find  it  most  convenient,  and  the 
characters  of  the  shopmen,  or  shopwomcn,  were  least  objection- 
able ;  and  if,  therefore,  —  I  see  you  are  a  little  angry  with  me, 
or  with  yourself;  which  is  it?" 

"  With  both,  Julia." 

*'And  if,  therefore,  theatrical  representations  upon  the  stage 
are  something  you  must  have,  like  provisions,  or  something  you 
cannot  possibly  do  without,  like  laces,  and  gloves,  and  *  women's 
wear,'  —  why  then,  I  suppose  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  or  even  go  further,  and  fare  worse." 

**  Enough  !  I  am  satisfied." 

"  There's  my  hand,  Arthur ;  are  we  friends  ?  " 

"  Friends,  Julia !  can  we  ever  be  otherwise  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  Arthur.  Sometimes  I  think  it  may  be  other- 
wise, and  then  I  tremble  for  you." 

"Forme,  Julia?" 

"And  for  myself.  But  here  we  are;  and  now,  one  word 
more.  Be  on  your  guard,  I  pray  you,  if  that  Mr.  Fay  is  here. 
Let  us  watch  him  narrowly ;  and  aAer  he  is  gone,  we  will  com- 
pare notes  with  Uncle  George  and  your  mother." 

As  the  carriage  drew  up,  they  saw  several  faces  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a  pocket  handkerchief  waving  at  the  end  of  the  piaxza ; 
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and  as  they  alighted,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Major,  who  told 
them  that  Mr.  Fay  had  not  disappointed  them ;  that  no  unrea- 
sonable delay  had  occurred  ;  that  their  order  to  the  market-man, 
flung  out  of  the  carriage  window  as  they  rode  by,  with  only  a 
word  of  warning  from  Arthur  not  to  be  dow,  had  been  duly 
honored  ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  they  were  just  in  time,  and  would 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  friend,  Mr.  Fay,  and  of 
studying  him  at  their  leisure. 

Arthur  and  Julia  interchanged  a  look  of  surprise,  at  the 
strange  coincidence  of  language  and  purpose,  vrithout  inter- 
communication, between  the  Major  and  themselves.  One  would 
have  thought  he  had  overheard  the  last  remark  of  Julia,  about 
watching  and  studying  their  guest,  and  then  comparing  notes. 

The  dinner,  a  well  contrived,  unostentatious  afiair,  went  off 
charmingly.  Mr.  Fay,  though  serious,  and  far  from  being  face- 
tious or  communicative,  as  they  had  been  led  to  hope,  from  what 
they  had  been  told  of  him,  was  evidently  in  good-humor,  and 
willing  to  be  pleased.  It  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  of  the 
Major  to  bring  him  out,  and  show  him  off;  and  Julia  caught  her 
Aunt  Elizabeth  and  her  Uncle  Greorge  telegraphmg  each  other, 
at  times,  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  as  if  they  had  a  common 
purpose  in  view,  and  were  playing  into  each  other^s  hands. 

Up  to  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  when  the  hock,  and  champagne, 
and  sparkling  catawba,  and  golden  sherry,  and  old  port,  and 
East  Indian  madeira,  —  all  warranted  pure,  though  manufactured 
to  order,  and  not  to  cut  in  the  eye,  whatever  the  teetotalers*' 
might  believe  or  say,  —  had  begun  to  be  felt  like  inward  sun- 
shine, setting  every  pulse  a-throbbing,  and  every  tongue  a-going, 
—  thougli  Mrs.  Maynard  only  lifted  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and 
Julia  con6ned  herself  to  the  catawba,  as  least  likely  to  be  adul- 
terated, and  having  most  of  the  *  bottled  velvet'  Leigh  Hunt  used 
to  think  so  much  of,  —  the  conversation,  though  changeable  and 
free,  was  anything  but  sprightly. 

According  to  established  usage,  over  sea  —  as  if  wine  and 
women  could  not  coexist  together  —  Mrs.  Maynard,  folbwed 
by  Julia,  rose  to  withdraw,  as  the  waiter  appeared  with  a  supply 
of  ^lean  glasses  and  two  or  three  new  brands.  Bat  Mr.  Fay, 
and  Uncle  George,  and  Arthur,  started  up  from  their  seats  with 
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such  vehement  protestations,  that  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  give 
way ;  and,  as  two  of  the  three  gentlemen  were  fond  of  tea,  and  had 
just  sipped  their  demi-tasse  of  strong  coffee  with  the  air  of  people 
who  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  the  third,  Mr.  Faj,  was 
only  so  far  gone,  as  to  (ry  a  cigar  in  the  presence  of  well-bred 
women,  without  blowing  the  smoke  into  their  faces,  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  be  persuaded. 

The  conversation  was  very  general,  at  first,  and  rather  sleepy, 
though  the  changes  were  swif^  and  oftentimes  amusing.  Prom 
the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  panic,  and  the  fearful  looking  for  of 
—  nobody  knew  what  —  although  men  lowered  their  voices  to  a 
whisper  when  they  spoke  of  the  future,  —  they  wandered  away 
to  the  opera,  and  then  to  the  theatre,  and  then  to  the  prayo^ 
meetings,  and  to  the  new  religious  movement  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  and  while  Mrs.  Maynard  listened  with  such  attention  as  the 
duties  of  the  table  would  allow,  without  intermeddling,  it  was 
evident  enough  that  Julia  was  watching  and  weighing  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Fay,  and  that  Arthur  was 
watching  her,  and  that  his  mother  had  her  eye  on  both. 

Once,  when  Mr.  Fay  was  complaining  of  the  superabundance 
of  music  everywhere  ;  of  the  unreasonable  amount  furnished  at 
the  Academy,  and  the  tiresome  length  of  the  operas  and  concertSi 
Julia  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  impap 
tience,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Arthur,  who  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Fay  if  he  was  very  fond  of  music 

"  No,  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

Arthur  bowed  and  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  I  thought  so !  ** 
and  then  tried  to  catch  Julia's  eye,  but  she  avoided  the  look,  and 
appeared  unconscious,  though  her  lip  trembled,  and  her  eyes 
lighted  up,  in  a  hurry. 

'^  But  allow  me  to  add,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ^  that  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  anything." 

Arthur  tried  again  to  catch  Julia's  eye,  but  she  was  on  her 
guard.  She  knew  —  she  felt  —  that  she  was  under  inspection, 
and  that  every  change  of  countenance  would  be  remembered,  and 
that  she  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  aAer  Mr.  Fay  was  gone. 

'^  For  I  have  always  had  a  notion,"  said  he,  —  '*  you'll  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Maynard,  that  to  be  very  '  fond '  of  anything  is  to  be 
very  foolish." 
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**  Capital  I  **  thought  Arthur ;  **  if  my  gentleman  has  not  sprung 
the  trap  now,  afler  baiting  it  with  his  own  fingers,  then  I  do  not 
understand  Julia's  looks,  that's  all !  Very  clever,  I  dare  saj  ; 
but  he  has  overshot  the  mark  this  time.** 

^  And  such  indeed,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ^  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  which  is  constantly  misapplied ;  to  be  fond,  is  to  be 
foolish." 

Mrs.  Maynard  smiled,  Unde  George  laughed  outright,  and 
Arthur  jumped  for  the  dictionary,  nearly  oversetting  the  table 
in  his  hurry. 

**  Hadn't  we  better  wait  until  dinner  is  through  ?  "  suggested 
his  mother ;  *'  we  shall  have  more  time  after  tea." 

'<  But  I  may  forget,  mother." 

"  I  shall  not,"  whispered  Julia. 

'*  And,"  continued  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Fay,  ^  if  you  will 
remember  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  people  who  most  frequently 
crowd  the  concert-room  and  the  opera,  I  think  you  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  with  most,  the  fondness  for  music,  which 
they  pretend  to,  is  all  fudge  ;  that  most  of  them  would  never  go, 
if  it  were  not  so  fashionable  ;  that  few  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the 
art ;  and  that  they  who  most  love  music,  are  soonest  tired  of  it" 

^  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Fay  ?  "  asked  Julia,  with  a  look  of  un- 
qualified surprise. 

^  Perfectly  serious  ;  and  I  never  hear  the  cry  of  '  bis !  bis  I ' 
or  *  bravo ! '  or  '  encore  I '  without  feeling  certain  that  the  sincere 
lovers  of  music  would  no  more  call  for  a  repetition  of  what 
pleased  them,  than  they  would  call  for  a  second  supper,  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  through  with  the  first.  No,  no.  Miss  Julia,  the 
higher  the  flavor,  the  keener  the  relish,  the  sooner  we  tire,  and 
the  more  unwilling  we  are  to  rub  all  out,  and  begin  anew." 

<*  I  wish  you  would  answer  him,  Arthur,"  whispered  Julia,  ^  I 
cannot,  I  am  too  much  afraid  of  myself." 

«  Or  of  him  ?  —  which  is  it  ?  " 

Julia  blushed  and  smiled ;  but  observing  her  aunt's  eye  fixed 
upon  her,  she  mustered  courage  enough  to  say,  **  One  might  well 
desire  another  peach,  or  another  bunch  of  grapes,  or  another 
nosegay,  though  he  might  have  no  inclination  for  another  sap- 
per, I  suppose?" 
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Mr.  Fay  looked  up,  as  if  somewhat  astonbhed,  and  Arthur 
was  all  agog. 

^  You  are  right,  Miss  Pany ;  and  I  am  greatlj  obliged  to  jou 
for  the  hint ;  I  shall  have  to  mind  my  ps  and  qs  I  see,  if  I 
meddle  with  music  here,"  —  bowing,  —  ''and  all  I  now  have 
to  say  is,  that  if  people  who  love  music  desire  to  sit  hour  after 
hour,  listening  to  variations  and  repetitions,  they  are  no  more  to 
be  blamed  perhaps,  though  we  may  pity  them,**  —  bowing  again, 
—  **  than  if  they  should  rise  from  a  feast  of  grapes,  or  peachei^ 
to  begin  anew,  or  leave  a  supper  they  professed  to  be  delighted 
with,  only  to  order  another  just  like  it,  by  way  of  complimenting 
the  lady  of  the  house." 

Here  was  something  afler  Arthur's  own  heart ;  and  so  instead 
of  sympathizing  with  Julia,  who  looked  up  as  if  she  wanted  to 
say,  '*  How  preposterous ! "  he  began  to  grow  good-natured,  in 
spite  of  himself,  but  still  refused  to  interfere. 

A(\er  a  little  outside  skirmishing,  the  M^jor  and  Mr.  Fay,  who 
differed  widely  upon  almost  every  subject  started,  and  especially 
upon  the  cause  of  the  panic  which  had  overswept  the  whole 
commercial  world,  got  into  a  dead  lock;  Mr.  Fay  attributing 
it  to  the  changes  in  our  legislation,  which  the  wisest  could 
neither  foresee  nor  provide  for,  as  in  all  that  concerned  the 
tariff*;  while  the  Major  insisted  that  of  itself,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  that  regulate  commercial  intercourse  between 
communities  and  nations,  it  was  absolutely  causeless,  and  no 
more  to  be  accounted  for,  than  the  cholera,  or  the  potato  rot,  or 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  religious  interest  over  land  and  sea, 
such  as  never  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  just  as  if  Grod  himself 
had  taken  the  business  into  his  own  hands,  to  show  his  people 
their  weakness,  overthrowing  the  bulwarks  of  nations,  opening 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  saying  to  the  churches  them- 
selves, "  Stand  still !  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  ! " 

Mr.  Fay  was  evidently  very  much  struck  with  the  Major's 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  afler  sipping  his  wine,  with  a 
bow  to  Julia,  he  partly  led,  and  partly  suflTered,  the  conversa- 
tion to  flow  into  other  channels. 

"  Now  for  it !  "  whispered  Arthur  to  Julia,  as  they  got  upon 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  subjects  for  the  dinner-table,  the  com- 
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parative  strength  of  pnrties.  ^  You'll  soon  see  the  feathers  Aj ; 
for  Uncle  George  having  made  up  his  mind  that  we  are  all 
going  to  the  —  bugs,  will  never  3'ield  a  hatr^s  breadth.'* 

Mrs.  Maynard  began  to  look  troubled;  Julia  to  finger  the 
grapes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Fay,  who  was  evidently 
doing  his  best,  while  Arthur  waited  the  coming  onset,  with  the 
most  comfortable  anticipations. 

But  suddenly  the  wind  changed.  Mr.  Fay  caught  her  eye, 
and  after  two  or  three  rapid  outline  sketches  of  Webster,  and 
Clay,  and  Taylor,  and  others  whom  he  had  been  intimate  with, 
he  wandered  off*  into  the  subject  of  women's  rights,  and  assured  ^^ 
the  Major  that  in  the  Harrison  campaign,  though  be  Imd  seen 
thousands  of  women  collected  in  the  open  air,  and  sitting  side 
by  side  with  rough  looking  men,  to  hear  the  leading  orators  of 
the  day,  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  make  him  wish  them  else- 
where —  not  a  word,  nor  a  look,  so  far  as  be  knew  —  but  their 
presence  had  always  been  salutary  and  humanizing.  '*  And  as 
women  are  the  first  teachers  of  our  cliildren,  and  what  our  chil- 
dren are  now,  that  will  our  country  be  hereafler,"  said  he,  ^  I 
must  acknowledge  that,  so  far,  I  am  always  glad  to  uphold  the^^ 
rights  of  woman,  and  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  qualifying  her- 
self as  a  teacher  of  youth,  —  our  future  President  makers." 

Here  the  gentleman,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  startled  Julia 
by  crushing  a  large  English  walnut  without  the  help  of  a  nut- 
cracker. Whereupon  Arthur  fired  up,  and  seeing  in  Julia's 
countenance  a  slight  expression  of  wonder,  he  grappled  with 
two  of  the  largest,  and  they  instantly  crumbled  at  his  touch  like 
the  daintiest  of  meringues,  or  egg-shells ;  and  then,  seeing  a  smile 
fiit  over  Julia's  face,  he  colored  to  the  ears,  and  turned  away  in 
a  pet. 

Other  changes  followed  —  and  still  others  —  and  Mr.  Fay 
appeared  to  be  at  home  upon  every  subject  that  was  mentioned, 
whether  serious  or  sprightly.  Painting,  sculpture,  literature,  lan- 
guages, were  all  passed  in  review,  and  a  score  of  notabilities  were 
sketched  with  a  few  masterly,  but  characteristic  touches,  and 
then  dismissed.  But  for  these  changes,  there  was  nothing  to 
1>e  hoped  for  —  as  everybody  foresaw,  though  nobody  woold 
acknowledge  it — but  a  long,  tiresome,  after-dinner  go»ip,  with 
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tedious  intervals  of  silence,  and  a  still  more  wearisome  evening. 
The  wind  was  rising,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  soatheasteriy 
storm  brewing,  so  that  Mr.  Fay  consented  to  put  up  with  them  for 
the  night — if  thej  would  put  up  with  him  —  and  the  Major, 
profiting  bj  the  occasion,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
weather,  and  talked  eamestlj  upon  its  inflaeoce  on  oar  jodg* 
ments  and  hopes,  and  even  upon  our  belief. 

Mr.  Faj  concurred  in  all  this,  and  finished  bj  recommending 
that  people  should  diet  for  unbelief,  inasmuch  as  our  worst  halla- 
cinations,  and  worst  heresies,  often  proceed  from  indigestion, 
being  of  the  stomach,  instead  of  the  brain. 

Mrs.  Maynard  looked  up  with  surprise;  Julia  started,  and 
Arthur  began  rubbing  his  hands  to  himself  under  the  table. 

^Our  opinions,  my  dear  Sir,"  continued  the  imperturbable 
Mr.  Fay,  without  changing  or  faltering,  though  he  saw  the  need 
of  great  circumspection,  ''do  very  much  depend  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. Once  I  believed  no  such  nonsense.  All  weather  was 
alike  to  me ;  but  within  the  last  five  years,  I  find  myself  not 
much  better  than  a  live  weathercock ;  and  that  too  upon  very 
serious  questions.''  His  voice  deepened  here,  and  there  was  a 
slight  trembling  at  last,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  say  more. 

"  Just  so  has  it  been  with  me  for  the  last  six  months  !  **  ex- 
claimed the  Major.  "  I  find  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
that  gloomy  skies  overshadow  my  very  heart  I  grow  dismal, 
peevish,  even  suspicious,  and  almost  hopeless;  and  my  joints 
tremble ;  and  I  make  everybody  about  me  unhappy ;  God  for- 
give me  !  —  though,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  all  owing  to  the 
weather." 

**  Or  the  stomach !  "  said  Mr.  Fay. 

u  Very  true.  But  allow  me  to  add,  for  the  encouragement  of 
these  dear  children,  and  of  my  poor  sister,  who  begins  to  look 
troubled,  as  you  see,  that  I  believe  I  am  outgrowing  the  deplor- 
able weakness,  the  unmanly  self-distrust,  the  pitiable  hallucina- 
tion, that  possessed  me  two  or  three  months  ago ;  and  that  as  I 
grow  stronger,  I  grow  happier,  and  much  more  reasonable,  and 
am,  in  truth,  not  half  so  much  to  be  pitied,  as  when  you  first 
saw  me." 

^  Yc*,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  have  not  a  thousandth  part 
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as  much  reason,  whatever  may  be  yoar  health,  for  now,**  — low- 
ering his  voice,  and  leaning  over  the  table  toward  the  Major,  — 
"  now  you  are  safe." 

^  You  think  so  ! "  said  the  Miyor,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Most  assuredly  !  " 

Here  Mrs.  Maynard,  who  had  been  listening  to  their  conver- 
sation, through  all  the  multiplied  changes,  while  apparently  occu- 
pied with  Julia  and  Arthur,  put  her  hand  upon  Julia's  with  an 
expres.sion  of  devout  thankfulness,  and  her  lip  quivered,  and  her 
eyes  filled.  To  be  safe  in  the  judgment  of  such  a  man,  was  to 
have  the  load  lifted  anew,  just  when  it  had  begun  to  settle  down 
upon  them,  with  an  ever-growing  weight  of  darkness  and  horror, 
all  the  more  to  be  dreaded  for  not  being  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Fay  began  to  feel  that  he  was  understood.  His  fine  coun- 
tenance lighted  up,  and  his  eloquent  month  was  all  alive  with  a 
sort  of  inward  joy.  "  Shall  I  hand  you  an  orange.  Miss  Julia  ?  " 
said  he,  " or  a  bunch  of  grapes  ?  I  did  not  ask  you  to  '  wine'  with 
me,  as  I  saw  that  you  only  touched  the  glass  to  your  lips ;  and 
while  I  go  for  'temperance  in  all  things,'  I  am  not  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  take  a  glass  of  such  wine  as  we  have  here,"  —  bow- 
ing very  low,  —  ^  and  am  quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  fashion, 
as  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  day." 

Here  the  Major,  who  saw  the  direction  of  his  eye,  as  he 
bowed,  thought  proper  to  justify  himself.  ^  These  wines,  Mr. 
Fay,"  said  he,  ^are  the  gifl  of  a  dear  friend — one  of  the  best 
judges  I  ever  knew  —  or  they  would  not  be  found  on  our  table 
under  present  circumstances,  I  assure  you." 

Mr.  Fay  breathed  more  freely.  It  was  clear  to  Arthur,  if  not 
to  Julia,  that  their  guest  had  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  that 
whatever  it  was,  he  had  gained  his  point ;  for  his  countenance 
brightened  up,  and  he  spoke  more  cheerfully. 

^  Did  you  ever  see  a  man,  my  dear  Sir,  willing  to  confess  that 
he  was  no  judge  of  wine  ?  or  that  he  did  not  love  masic  ?  " 

The  Major  smiled ;  Julia  looked  pleased,  and  Arthur  some- 
what puzzled,  while  Mr.  Fay,  pursuing  his  advantage,  left  the 
table,  and  coming  round  to  Julia,  and  drawing  his  chair  very 
close  to  her  —  closer  than  Arthur  seemed  to  relish  —  leaned 
forward  with  one  elbow  on  the  table,  and  entered  into  a  low, 
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earnest,  whispering  conversation  with  her.  Arthur  coald  not 
bring  himself  to  listen,  and  yet,  unless  be  moved  away,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  rude,  he  could  not  help  hearing  enough 
to  show  the  general  drift  of  their  conference.  Afler  a  while 
Mr.  Fay  spoke  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone.  **  Cheerfulness  I 
look  upon  as  a  duty,"  said  he ;  ^  as  one  aspect  of  true  religion. 
Bright  faces  are  a  sort  of  household  sunshine  ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment,'* —  glancing  at  the  Major,  and  speaking  just  load  enough 
to  be  heard  by  Mrs.  Maynard,  —  *^  no  man  living  has  a  right  to 
be  unhappy  at  home  ;  any  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  be  wrong 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad." 

^  We  are  bound  to  seem  happy,  therefore,  whether  we  are  so 
or  not,  Mr.  Fay  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

'^  And  have  no  right  to  make  others  unhappy  —  if  it  can  be 
helped,"  murmured  Julia,  just  loud  enough  to  reach  her  cousin, 
who  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  leaning  as  far  away  from  the 
whisperers  as  he  could,  without  appearing  to  be  out  of  temper, 
or  like  one  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

^*  And  it  always  can  be  helped,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
smiling  affectionately  upon  her  brother,  who  nodded  a  reply,  and 
then  drew  his  chair  up  to  her  side,  so  that  the  dinner-table  was 
forgotten,  and,  without  intending  it,  all  were  engaged  in  the  same 
subjects, —  and  all  so  pleasantly,  that  nobody  knew  how  the  con- 
tinual changes  were  brought  about 

Arthur  was  unhappy,  and  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  without 
knowing  why.  More  and  nK>re  troubled  with  the  growing  inti- 
macy and  nearness,  like  that  of  household  relationship,  which 
seemed  to  be  growing  up,  as  they  sat  together,  he  began  to  wish 
himself  out  of  the  way ;  and  at  last,  withdrew  from  the  side  of 
Julia,  under  pretence  of  looking  out  of  the  window  and  watch- 
ing the  changes  of  the  sky.  The  wind  was  up,  the  clouds  were 
drifling  hither  and  thither  in  huge  ragged  masses,  the  windows 
rattled,  there  was  evidently  a  storm  brewing;  it  grew  darker 
and  darker,  and  just  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  strange  appearance  of  the  sky,  the  lightning  blazed, 
and  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  followed. 

For  a  moment  he  was  blinded  and  stunned ;  he  heard  a  cry, 
and  thought  the  house  had  been  struck  ;  but  when  he  had  recov- 
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ered  himself,  and  was  turning  to  the  help  of  his  mother,  who  sat 
with  her  hands  uplifted  and  clasped,  while  her  brother  stood  over 
her,  he  saw  Julia  disengaging  herself  hurriedly,  and  with  a  look 
of  amazement  and  consternation,  from  the  encircling  arm  of  Mr. 
Faj. 

What  was  he  to  believe  ?  what  was  he  to  think  ?  There  was 
no  time  for  explanation,  or  inquiry ;  and  so  he  flung  out  of  the 
room,  stole  away  to  his  chamber,  and  kneeling — jesy  kneeling! 
—  by  the  old  arm-chair  of  his  mother,  which  had  been  his  chief 
comforter  and  earliest  companion  over  sea,  whenever  he  was  in 
trouble  —  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  poor  fellow  I  and  but 
for  shame,  would  have  wept  aloud.  One  great  and  exceedingly 
bitter  cry  had  escaped  him,  but  for  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  It  was  that  of  his  mother.  She  had  seen  everything, 
and  much  that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  her  son.  That  she 
was  not  a  little  astonished,  and  perhaps  grieved,  or  at  any  rate 
disappointed,^ was  clear;  but  she  was  not  troubled,  and  though 
taken  by  surprise,  felt  inclined  to  make  large  allowances  for  ' 
Julia. 

Entering  the  room  sofUy,  she  took  the  head  of  her  kneeling 
boy  into  her  lap,  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  now  damp 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  she  waited  in  silence  for  him  to  speak 
first.  But  he  was  in  no  humor  to  speak  first,  or  even  to  speak 
at  all,  —  the  lightning  that  had  blazed  through  the  room  below, 
had  illuminated  the  innermost  chamber  of  his  heart  and  over- 
thrown its  idol — an  idol,  though  unacknowledged  —  an  idol  he 
had  ignorantly  worshipped,  until  it  lay  shattered  and  broken  at 
his  feet. 

Unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  truth  —  even  to  himself — and 
ashamed  to  tell  his  mother  of  the  self-deception  he  had  been 
practising  so  long,  or  to  let  her  see  how  terribly  he  suffered,  he 
continued  kneeling  at  her  side,  in  a  silence  like  that  of  the  death- 
chamber  ;  but  the  heaving  of  his  shoulders  and  chest,  and  his 
labored  breathing,  told  the  story,  the  piteoosi  mournful  story,  in  a 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  a  mother. 

At  last  he  rose  up,  and  taking  her  hands  into  his,  with  a  sickly, 
impatient  smile  he  said  to  her, —  ''Mother,  dear  mother  I  not  a 
word  of  all  this  to  Uncle  George— -  not  a  word  to  Julia — not  a 
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word  to  me  from  this  time  forward,  I  beseech  you,  dear  moUier, 
upon  this  painful  subject,  whatever  yon  may  think,  or  hope^  or 
fear.'* 

**  But,  my  dear  boy  !  ** 

**  Not  a  word,  mother  ;  I  cannot  bear  it ;  it  would  kill  me  1  I 
am  too  much  of  a  girl,  mother ;  I  am  too  sensitive.  I  was  never 
intended  for  a  man.     Grod  forgive  me  I " 

**  What  ails  you,  Arthur  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  yoa  ? 
Why  do  you  cling  to  me  so  ?    Your  eyes  trouble  me ! " 

^  Oh,  mother,  mother,  pray  for  me  1  Do  not  leave  me  to  my- 
self, or  I  shall  go  mad !  You,  and  that  old  arm-chaur,  mother, 
are  now  the  only  friends  I  have  lefl.  When  you  are  out  of  the 
way,  I  go  to  that  for  consolation  ;  and  when  I  kneel  down  there, 
and  bury  my  face  in  my  hands,  I  almost  persuade  myself  that  I 
am  a  little  child  again,  —  that  my  dead  father  is  alive,  with  his 
hand  upon  my  head,  —  that  I  am  saying  my  prayers  to  you,  and 
that  I  can  hear  you  wbbpering  the  consolation  I  so  much  need. 
Promise  me,  dear  mother !  promise  me  faithfully,  never  to  men- 
tion what  you  have  seen,  or  thought,  or  hoped,  either  to  Julia,  or 
to  me,  while  you  breathe ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  will  either 
drive  me  mad,  or  break  my  heart.  Oh,  fool,  fool  that  I  was,  not 
to  see  whither  all  these  things  tended  !  Not  for  the  world, 
mother  —  not  for  the  whole  world,  would  I  have  her  know  what 
I  have  suffered,  —  let  me  perish  !  —  I  can  bear  that,  —  I  can 
bear  anything,  if  I  be  not  mocked,  nor  triumphed  over,  nor  wil- 
fully thwarted." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Arthur ;  —  who  is  there  to  mock 
you  ?  who  is  there  to  triumph  over  you  ?  " 

'*  Forbear,  I  beseech  you  I  I  have  already  gone  too  fiir. 
Good-night,  mother  ! " 

"  Good-night,  my  son  I  —  why,  it  is  early  in  the  evening,  and  • 
you  will  be  expected  below  ! " 

**  Ah,  indeed  !  Well  then,  all  I  have  to  say,  dear  mother,  is, 
let  them  expect  me,  and  perhaps  I  may  appear  to  them  with 
the  next  crash  of  thunder  —  as  they  did  to  me  in  the  last 
Good-night,  mother ! " 

Well,  my  son,  if  you  are  not  to  be  persuaded  —  good-night  I 
Only  don't  go  to  bed,  I  pray  you  ;  the  storm  is  still  raging,  and 
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you  cannot  sleep ;  and  then,  too^  you  may  be  wanted ;  and  who 
knows  but  upon  further  consideration,  you  may  think  it  best  to 
drop  in  upon  us,  for  a  few  minutes,  before  we  retire." 

"  Perhaps  I  may.     Good-night ! " 

«  Good-night." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

After  pacing  the  floor  awhile,  stopping  now  and  then  to  lean 
his  throbbing  head  against  the  wall,  and  then  throwing  himself 
upon  (he  sofa,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  the 
hot  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers,  and  fell  drop  by  drop  on 
the  pillow,  Arthur  began  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  case 
under  consideration,  and  to  ask  himself  what  he  had  to  complain 
of.  "  Had  he  ever  betrayed  himself  to  Julia  ?  Had  he  ever 
acknowledged  —  even  to  himself —  that  he  had  no  hope  in  life, 
no  wish,  no  desire  unassociated  with  her  ?  Was  she  not  her  own 
mistress,  —  above  concealment,  and  wholly  incapable  of  mislead- 
ing him  ?  And  if  so,  how  boyish  —  how  childish  —  how  unrea- 
sonable —  for  me  to  lie  here !  *'  he  cried,  springing  to  hb  feet, 
and  beginning  to  walk  the  floor  with  a  stronger,  steadier,  and 
more  patient  tread.  ^  Am  I,  of  a  truth,  but  a  poor  sick  girl,  — 
a  broken-hearted,  helpless,  hopeless,  disappointed  thing,  ready 
for  a  cry  at  every  change  of  the  wind  ?    Am  I  — ^ 

*  to  wear 

My  strength  away  in  wr«tUiog  with  the  air? ' 

No,  —  never ! "  and  he  straightened  himself  up,  and  threw  out 
his  well-proportioned  chest,  and  breathed  manfully,  as  he  con- 
tinued pacing  the  room,  to  and  fro,  until  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  pale,  haggard  face,  with  wet  lashes  —  red  eyes  —  and  tumbled 
hair  —  in  the  lighted  mirror.  Blushing  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion, he  caught  up  a  towel,  dipped  it  into  the  pitcher,  and  began 
sopping  his  hot  cheeks,  and  cooling  his  forehead,  with  the  pas- 
sionate impatience  of  a  school-girl,  heated  in  a  chase  after  but- 
terflies. 

By  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  his  mind  was  made  up — the 
controversy  with  himself  ended  ;  and  after  glancing  at  the  mirror 
once  more,  to  see  if  he  was  in  fact  presentable,  down  stairs  he 
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went,  fullj  determined  to  carry  it  off  handsomely,  —  to  brave  the 
worst,  —  and  see  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves  below. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  saw  Julia  sitting  by  his  mother, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Fay,  who  was  talking  in  that  low, 
smooth  voice  which  Arthur  had  begun  to  be  afraid  of,  with  the 
large  Bible  open  before  him,  and  his  right  hand  lying  reverently 
upon  tlie  page. 

Arthur  took  a  seat  in  silence,  where  he  could  watch  Julia, 
who  looked  up  and  nodded  as  he  entered ;  but  very  much  oa  if 
•he  had  not  been  missed. 

^  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  passage,  Mr.  Fay,"  said  Aunt 
Elizabeth.  ^  I  remember  the  substance,  —  but  I  never  thought 
of  the  application  before." 

*^  And  yet,  Madam,  if  you  call  to  mind  the  character  of  the 
Czar,  —  the  condition  of  the  world,  —  the  confederacy  of  kings, 
—  and  the  strangeness  and  suddenness  of  his  death,  —  and  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  if  he  had  not  been  hurried 
away,  I  think  you  and  your  brother  will  acknowledge  the  start- 
ling sublimity  of  the  application."  And  saying  this,  he  read  from 
the  fourteenth  of  Isaiah,  the  following  verses :  — 

^  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  vrith  a  continual  stroke, 
he  that  ruled  the  natious,  is  persecuted  and  none  hindereth. 

^  The  whole  earth  it  at  rest,  and  is  quiet ;  they  break  forth  into 
singing.  .  .  •  • 

^  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  eam^ 
ing :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of 
the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations" 

The  voice  of  the  man  grew  deeper,  and  thrilled  their  very 
blood,  as  he  continued  ;  Arthur  was  carried  away  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and  his  mother  looked  up,  as  if  she  had  never  understood 
the  passage  before,  and  he  saw  by  Julia's  eyes  that  she  felt  every 
vibration  of  that  strange,  low,  sweet  voice  in  her  itksoL 

*'  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become 
weak  as  wef    Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  f 

<'  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave^  and  the  noise  of  thy 
viols.  The  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover 
thee  ! 
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^  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  LadfeTy  Son  of  the 
morning !  How  art  thou  cat  down  to  the  ground,  whieh  didst 
weaken  the  nations !  .  .  • 

'*  Thej  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  < 
sider  thee,  saying,  —  1$  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  i 
bUf —  that  did  shake  the  kingdoms  f  " 

"  There !  **  said  Mr.  Fay,  as  he  finished,  without  looking  up,  *- 
^  there,  my  friends !  if  there  he  anything  in  the  Bihle  worthier  of 
Grod  -r-more  awful  in  itself —  more  overwhelming  to  the  imago^ 
ation,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  We  may  see  the  buried  king» 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  rising  up  from  their  thrones  of 
darkness,  to  question  the  dread  Assyrian,  —  *  Art  thou  alto  fc- 
come  weak  as  we  f    Art  thou  become  like  unto  usf*** 

The  Major  was  the  first  to  break  the  long  deep  silence  that 
followed.  Arthur  was  afraid  to  look  at  Julia;  but  he  saw 
that  his  mother  was  spell-bound,  —  that  his  unde  was  much 
moved,  and  that  Mr.  Fay  had  got  possession  of  all  three,  so  thai 
he,  himself,  was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  never 
heard  in  all  his  life  —  anywhere  —  on  the  stage,  or  off —  in  the 
pulpit,  or  out  —  any  reading  to  be  compared  with  it ;  so  unpre- 
tending, so  scriptural,  and  so  earnest ;  so  undramatic  and  so  nat- 
ural,— so  altogether  unconventionaL  This,  indeed,  was  what 
he  had  always  wanted  to  hear,  —  audible  thought, — articulate 
individuality,  —  the  voice  of  the  soul,  —  the  sound  of  prophecy. 

**  But  you  were  speaking  of  other,  and  yet  more  wonderful 
things,  Mr.  Fay,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth ; ''  and  really,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  better  pass  what  remains 
of  the  evening,  than  in  hearing  you  read  any  other  passages  that 
may  occur  to  you.  The  storm  rages  fearfully,  you  see,  —  and 
with  a  long  night  before  us,  and  little  prospect  of  sound  sleep, — 
for  a  tempest  that  begins  with  thunder  and  lightning  so  early  in 
the  year,  is  not  likely  to  abate  for  a  long  while  —  there  seems  to 
be  an  especiaMtness  in  scripture  reading." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  —  seeing  Julia's 
countenance  light  up,  and  Arthur,  himself,  nodding  assent  to  his 
mother. 

"  We  were  talking  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  you  remember ;  of  Job, 
of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the  pro- 
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digious  dramatic  power  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  70a  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that  there  were  tragical  passages  and  incidents 
generally  overlooked,  which,  in  their  solemn  strength,  were  both 
Hebraic  and  Shakspearian  —  if  I  understood  yon  rightly." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  Sir,  and  I  was  thinking  of  David  and  of 
Junius  Brutus,  —  and  then  of  Saul  and  Macbeth,  and  then,  of 
Mordecai,  I  dare  say.  Brutus  feigns  madness  you  know ;  but 
just  look  here," — turning  to  1  Sam.  ch.  xxi.  —  where  the  behav- 
ior of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  toward  the  outcast  Hebrew  warrior 
is  recorded,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  be  compared  with 
the  passage,  where  David,  beginning  to  be  sore  afraid  of  Achish, 
'  changed  his  behavior  before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad  in 
their  hands,  and  scrabbled  an  the  doors  of  the  gcUe,  and  let  his 
spittle  fall  doum  upon  his  heard : '  and  then,  too,"  he  continued, 
afler  a  pause,  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced, —  ^  just  look  at  the  account  of  Saul's  interview  with  the 
witch  of  Endor,  and  at  his  death,  on  the  top  of  Gilboa,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  death  of  Shakspeare's  hero,  and  with  hb  meeting  of 
the  witches  upon  the  blasted  heath, — and  see  how  weak  and  child- 
ish are  both  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  here," — reading 
passage  after  passage  in  a  way  that  held  them  breathless.  ^*  Both 
are  doomed,  and  both  know  it,  —  and  both  battle  to  the  last  with 
unabated  energy.  '  To-morrow  shall  thou  and  thy  sons  he  with 
me  / '  said  the  Spirit  of  Samuel ;  and  yet,  although  he  knew  that 
the  awful  prophecy  had  been  accomplished  —  that  he  was  for- 
saken of  Grod  —  that  his  hour  had  come,  you  see  him  standing 
up,  and  leaning  on  his  spear,  and  bleeding  to  death,  as  the  tumult 
of  battle  comes  surging  up  through  the  morning  mist  of  Gilboa ; 
and  then,  without  a  sign  of  weakness  or  faltering,  he  throws  him- 
self upon  his  sword,  like  Cato,  and  dies  in  his  golden  harness. 
Compare  that  death,  and  all  its  foreshadowings,  with  the  death 
of  him  who  had  been  cheated  by  the  *  juggling  fiends'  into  a 
belief  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  until  he  cries  *  Lay  on,  Blae- 
duff ! '  and  then  say  which  is  the  mightier  and  the  more  awful, 
as  a  catastrophe ! " 

Another  deep  silence  followed,  and  then,  feeling  that  be  was 
understood,  he  took  up  the  story  of  Mordecai,  and  traced  it,  step 
by  step,  through  all  the  successive  anfoldingSy  —  as  if  it  were 
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only  a  drama  —  reading  passage  after  passage-— and  so  pre- 
senting the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Haman,  as  to  make  all  his 
listeners  wonder  why  they  had  never  understood  the  stoiy 
before. 

A  look  of  unqualified  admiration  from  Julia  satisfied  Aithnr, 
poor  fellow !  that  however  it  might  be  with  his  uncle  and  motho*, 
Julia  was  in  for  it,  and  no  mistake. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  mortification  of  Haman,  as  if  he  bad 
been  a  witness  of  the  whole  transaction^  he  finished  by  sayingi 
^  There,  just  imagine  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  whom  he  had  so  hated 
and  loathed,  lifted  into  the  saddle  by  one  of  the  noblest  princes 
of  the  land,  —  that  prince  being  no  other  than  Haman  himself 
the  acknowledged  favorite  of  Ahasuerus,  —  clothed  with  the 
king's  apparel,  and  wearing  his  crown ;  and  Haman  going  before 
him,  afoot,  and  proclaiming  aloud  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude 
who  well  knew  the  history  of  both,  —  ^Behold  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honor ! '  and  then  just  think  of  the  gal- 
lows, fifty  cubits  high,  which  he  had  set  up  for  the  abominable 
Jew,  only  to  perish  thereon  himself ;  and  then  say,  if  there  was 
ever  a  more  appalling,  or  a  more  natural  retribution.  He  and  his 
whole  household  perish  miserably ;  and  yet  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  there  is  no  picturing,  no  embellishment,  no  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  as  we  see  the  awful  catastrophe  unfolding,  up  to  the 
moment  when  they  *  covered  his  face '  and  hurried  him  away 
from  the  banquet  hall,  and  the  presence  of  the  queen,  to  the  gal- 
lows, we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  that  his  hatred  of  the 
poor  man  at  the  gate,  who  refused  to  do  him  reverence,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  people,  even  the  mightiest,  were  crawling  in  the 
dust  before  him,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power,  was  not  only  the 
cause,  but  the  only  cause,  of  all  the  calamities  that  followed,  step 
by  step,  fls  a  predetermined,  inevitable  destiny.  Talk  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  strength  of  the  old  Greek  Drama !  I  know  of  nothing 
there  —  nothing  anywhere  —  nothing  in  any  language,  to  be 
compared  with  it,  —  unless,  to  be  sure,  the  Danish  Duvika,  or 
Joanna  Bailie's  terrible  De  Montfort,  written  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  passion  of  envy,  may  be  thought  worth 
mentioning." 

It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it !     Notwithstanding  the  unqualified, 
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thoogii  serioui  and  thongbtfal  adminticHi  vImIi  Aitlmr  nv  hi 
aD  tbe  ocmitcnsDees  about  him,  and  Ml  so  pnprohrf  widi :  aad 
DoCTitlistmDdmg  his  great  dtsUke  of  tkie  maa*  and  a  laikii^  stt»^ 
|»ooa  that  he  was  at  beH  only  a  pUjer,  be  ooald  not  help 
mekntawlcdpn^  that  he  himself  had  beea  qoit«  earned  awaj 
br  his  great  oooyersalioiial  power,  his  qaiei,  aiidhtnisiT«  boUf" 
ness,  and  the  startling  originality  of  his  famgoage  and  manner. 

**  Now  to  TOO,  my  joong  friend,  a  honi  poet ! ""  eontinneid  Jir« 
Fay,  tarning  his  lazge,  dear  eyes  upon  Arthar,  as  if  he  saw 
thnwgh  and  thnwgh  him,  and  pitied  the  uneasiness  he  betnmd^ 
and  well  knew  how  to  make  him«  if  not  happier,  at  least  moi^e 
comfortable,  —  ^  to  yon,  OTer&wing  with  the  molten  ore  of  tnM 
poetry  as  yon  are,  the  sunshine  of  a  happy  heart,  on  every  tol- 
enU>le  oocasioii,  —  there,  there,  don*t  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
it !  and  pray  don*t  bla«h  so,  like  a  great  oTergrown  girl !  —  thb 
book  must  be  a  treasure  indeed.** 

Arthur  started  up,  half  beside  himself  with  Texation ;  and 
yet,  he  could  not  help  showing  that  he  had  been  reached  at  last« 
—  even  he  f  —  although  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  **  straight* 
forwardness,"  or  ^  downright  honesty  "*  of  the  man,  the  rtrj  quaK 
ities  for  which  he  was  most  admired  by  the  Miyor ;  and  though 
he  didn't  half  like  the  smile  that  trembled  about  Julia*s  month, 
who  sat  listening  in  the  shadow,  with  lips  apart,  and  her  dainQf 
little  hand  playing  nervously  with  the  pieces  upon  a  chess-table 
at  her  side ;  and  so  he  sat  more  upright,  and  stiffened  himself, 
and,  bowing  to  Mr.  Fay,  waited  for  him  to  finish. 

'^  You  must  have  been  delighted,  I  am  sure,**  continued  thai 
gentleman,  ''and  oftentimes  astonished,  at  the  tdf-arranging 
power  of  the  language  in  our  translation,  —  the  Scriptural 
rhythm,  the  old-fashioned  Hebrew  tolling  of  many  a  passage 
to  be  found  here,  —  having  a  voice  of  its  own,  like  underground 
music,  which  could  not  be  changed  for  the  better ;  as  where  Job 
speaks  of  going  *  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest ; '  and,  by  the  way,**  —  turning  suddenly 
upon  Arthur,  —  ^  why  not  try  your  hand  upon  that  wwj  pas* 
sage,  and  do  it  into  English  verse  ?  That  you  have  an  astonish* 
ing  readiness  in  that  way,  my  young  friend,  I  happen  to  knoW| 
and  if ** 
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Arthur  could  bear  this  no  longer.  ^  What  on  earth  do  70a 
mean,  Mr.  Fay  ?  **  said  he. 

*^  What  do  I  mean  !  Why  just  this,  and  neither  more  nor  InsL 
I  mean  that  you  have  a  wonderful  gift,  which  you  are  trying  to 
smother ;  I  have  heard  much  of  it  from  others,**  ^andng  at 
Julia,  ''and  have  not  wholly  forgotten  —  have  yoa?  —  what 
happened  in  the  carriage,  when  we  were  alone  together  for  the 
first  time,  and  after  writing  half  a  dozen  lines  in  your  memo- 
randum-book, you  repeated  a  part  of  them,  nnoonscioosly.'* 

Arthur  had  now  lost  all  patience  ;  and  seeing,  as  he  thooght, 
a  determined  purpose  at  woik,  and  signs  of  intelligence  passing 
between  Mr.  Fay  and  Julia,  and  his  dear  mother  looking  troubled 
and  perplexed,  he  gathered  himself  up  for  mischief,  and  as  be 
drew  forth  a  little  memorandum-book,  and  began  rummaging  orer 
the  loose  papers,  he  added,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  *^  I  understand 
you  now,  my  dear  Sir.  I  have  a  foolish  habit  of  talking  to  my- 
self sometimes  in  company,  and  I  well  remember — now  that 
you  have  mentioned  it  —  (Have  a  care,  Arthur  !)  that  on  oar 
ride  into  town  the  other  day,  you  overheard  me,  and  were  oblig- 
ing enough  to  signify  as  much.  Ah!  here's  the  paper  now; 
I'll  read  it,  if  you  please." 

*^  By  all  means." 

Whereupon  Arthur  read  with  great  significance,  — 

**  Oh,  can  it  be  that  we 
Are  parted  forever! 
Never  again  to  meet, 
Never,  oh,  nerer!** 

^  Most  beautiful  and  touching !  And  to  my  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Fay,  with  a  look  of  sincere  admiration,  *^  quite  enough  to  show 
that  you  have  not  been  misunderstood,  nor  overrated  —  by  any 
of  us." 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  Julia !  A  sudden  paleness 
overspread  her  face,  and  a  richly  carved  queen  dropped  from 
her  trembling  hand  upon  the  marble  hearth,  and  lay  there  com- 
pletely shattered.  Stooping  hurriedly  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, poor  child!  she  overthrew  another,  and  then  another, 
with  her  sleeve,  and  at  last,  in  her  nervous  trepidation,  the  table 
itself;  and  then,  to  finish  the  matter,  she  grew  so  red  in  the 
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face,  and  seeraed  so  terriblj  distressed,  that  Mr.  Faj  took  it 
upon  himself  to  hitch  up  a  little  nearer,  and  taking  her  hand,  as 
if  altogether  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  all  eyes 
were  upon  him,  he  began  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  with  a  low 
murmuring  sound,  which  nobody  understood  but  poor  Julia,  who 
snatched  away  her  hand  somewhat  pettishly,  and  turned  from 
the  searching  eyes  of  Arthur,  toward  her  aunt,  with  an  impa- 
tient fling  that  astonished  them  all ;  and  then  her  eyes  filled,  and 
Arthur's  blood  tingled,  and  the  Major  was  all  at  sea,  and  Aunt 
Elizabeth  speechless  with  amazement 

**  And  sometimes,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  just  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened,  *^  we  find  the  language  running  not  only  into  rhythm,  < 
but  into  rhyme ;  as  where  the  Saviour  says  of  them  that  do  his 
will, '  Thp  same  is  my  mother,  my  sister  and  brother; '  but  enough,** 
drawing  out  his  watch,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Julia,  who  sat 
a  little  behind  her  aunt,  looking  very  pale  once  more,  and  twitch- 
ing nervously  at  the  embroidered  handkerchief  in  her  lap,  which 
had  been  undergoing  all  sorts  of  transformations  within  the  last 
half-hour. 

**  We  are  to  have  prayers,  Mr.  Fay.  and  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion," said  the  Major,  as  that  gentleman  rose  to  go^  '^  will  have 
them  now,  before  we  say  good-night" 

<"  Certainly !  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  seating  him- 
self once  more,  and  somewhat  farther  from  Julia,  where  he 
might  watch  the  changes  of  her  countenance,  without  being  ob- 
served by  others. 

''Will  you  read,  sister?"  asked  the  Miyor,  as  he  pushed  the 
great  Bible  toward  her. 

She  assented,  and  turning  to  Job,  looked  for  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  read,  in  her  own  sweet,  mournful,  quiet  way, 
and  to  the  evident  surprise  of  her  guest,  whose  reading  but  a 
little  time  before  had  so  nearly  disheartened  them  all,  and  made 
her  especially  shy  of  her  accustomed  modulations,  about  that 
other  world,  ^  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest" 

While  his  mother  was  reading,  Arthur,  who  had  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  with  a  bit  of  paper  lying  before  him,  so  far  forgot  him- 
self, that  Mr.  Fay  supposed  him  to  be  sketching,  for  he  appeared 
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lost  in  thought,  and  very  bosj,  and  the  touches  were  hurriedt 
slight  and  free,  and  for  that  reason  were  likely  to  be  both  sig- 
nificant and  spirited. 

''Will  jou  lead  in  prajer,  or  follow  me?**  asked  the  Msjor, 
as  Aunt  Elizabeth  finished  the  chapter,  and  shutting  the  book» 
turned  away  from  the  light,  and  Julia,  covering  her  face  with 
one  hand,  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  high  back  of  her  auntft 
easj-chair,  and  Arthur  covered  his  eyes,  and  stooped  reverendy 
forward. 

A  bow  was  the  only  reply. 

The  Major  fell  upon  his  knees  ;  and  but  for  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  and  the  fear  of  being  called  Methodists,  all  the  others 
would  have  knelt  with  him  —  perhaps. 

Having  finished,  the  Major  waited  for  the  voice  of  Mr.  Fay, 
without  rising;  but,  on  looking  up,  he  found  that  gentleman 
already  on  his  way  to  the  door,  as  if  he  had  not  well  understood 
what  was  wanted  of  him. 

''Arthur,"  said  his  mother  —  not  a  little  astonished  at  what 
she  saw  —  "will  you  take  a  lamp  and  show  Mr.  Fay  to  his 
room?" 

Arthur  wanted  to  say  something  about  poor  Haman,  and  thai 
abominable  Jew,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  wait  upon  —  with 
all  the  honors — but  he  was  in  such  a  terrible  humor,  that  he  durst 
n^t  hazard  a  pleasantry ;  and  so  he  took  the  offered  lamp,  and 
bowing  to  Mr.  Fay,  with  a  little  stiffness,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, went  before  him,  as  if  just  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Behold  the 
man  whom  the  kiog  delighteth  to  honor ! "  when  a  sudden  puff 
of  wind  blowiog  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  and  scattering  the 
ashes  all  over  the  carpet,  took  the  paper  which  Arthur  had  been 
toying  with,  and  sent  it  fluttering  toward  the  half-open  door, 
where  he  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock.  Mr.  Fay  called 
his  attention  to  it,  and  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  when  Julia, 
leaning  forward,  anticipated  him,  and  almost  snatched  it  from 
the  fioor,  in  her  impatient  eagerness. 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Arthur,  coloring  to  the  eyes,  and  taking 
the  paper  from  Julia's  outstretched  hand,  "it  is  only  a  set  of 
bouti  nmet.  I  was  thinking  of  the  rhymes  for  rest,  when  mother 
read  the  parage  Mr.  Fay  had  been  speaking  of,  where  it  is  said, 
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'the  wicked  eeoie  from  trcMing^* — with  great  significance  of 
manner,  and  something  of  bitterness^  —  ^and  the  weary  are  at 
rest ; '  and  so  I  wrote  as  yon  see  here,"  —  holding  up  the  paper, 
— ""  the  words  rr jf,  appreesed^  and  hreag^  and  creel ;  overiooking 
two  of  the  bettj  which  have  jost  occurred  to  me,  gueei  and  ckeeC* 

^  Very  good  !  —  hut  some  of  the  lines  I  see  are  finished,"  said 
^*  Pajy  glancing  first  at  Julia,  and  then  at  the  paper  in  Arthur^s 
hand. 

^  What  are  they,  Sir  ?  —  please  read  them,^  said  Julia,  in  a 
beseeching  tone,  which  Arthur  didn't  half  like,  when  addressed 
to  another,  and  that  other  a  comparatiye  stranger. 

^  With  all  my  heart,"  exdaimed  Mr.  Fay,  looking  over  Ar- 
thur's shoulder  and  reading  with  a  great  show  of  enthusiasm. 

"  *  They  came  lUte  troopiog  tbadowi  o*er 
A  field  of  lighted  iDOw,* '* 

"  Excuse  me ! "  said  Arthur,  —  turning  away  from  the  strange 
face  that  seemed  to  be  overlooking  his  very  heart,  as  from  a 
higher  atmosphere,  —  *'You  must  excuse  me,  Julia;  and  you, 
too,  Mr.  Fay." 

Arthur's  cheeks  glowed ;  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  himself; 
nor  whether  Mr.  Fay  was  laughing  at  him,  or  not ;  for  the  gen- 
tleman's manner  was  not  only  respectful,  but  serious ;  and  yet, 
sooth  to  say,  there  was  a  something  which  he  did  not  altogether 
relish  in  the  intonation  of  his  Toice.  It  did  not  sound  like  pleas- 
antry, —  nor  was  there  anything  ofiensiTe  in  it,  or  provoking^  — 
but  still  Arthur  was  dissatisfied,  and  not  only  with  Mr.  Fay,  but 
with  himself;  and  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  very  patient, 
and  on  the  morrow,  if  the  storm  should  continue,  and  Mr.  Fay 
should  be  embargoed,  to  have  an  explanation  with  him  —  if  he 
could  do  so  without  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

""But,  I  say,  though,  Mr.  Maynard,  why  not  fill  up  these 
blanks,  and  see  what  you  can  make  of  the  rhymes  ?  ** 

Arthur  now  began  to  see  the  man's  real  object^  and  was  re- 
solved to  disappoint  him.  If  Mr.  Fay  did  not  believe  in  the 
astonishing  facility  he  had  just  given  him  credit  for ;  and  if,  in  a 
word,  the  request  was  either  a  challenge  or  a  sneer,  now  was  the 
time  to  answer  it,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be  answered. 

^  Nothing  can  be  easier,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Fay,**  nUl  Julia. 
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^  Cousin  Arthur  often  amuses  himself,  and  astonishes  eyerjbody 
in  this  wajy  as  I  have  told  you.** 

^' As  J  have  told  your  hey?  Then,**  said  Arthur  to  himself 
—  taking  out  a  pencil  and  beginning  to  fill  up  the  lines  as  fiwt 
as  he  could  scribble,  —  ^  theii^  what  the  fellow  knows  of  me^  he 
knows  from  Julia  herself —  hang  him  I " 

Within  five  minutes,  he  handed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Fay,  who 
read  it  aloud,  and  in  such  a  Way  that  Arthur  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  absolutely  nothing ;  for  he  read  with  great  simplic- 
ity and  sweetness,  and  so  dwelt  upon  the  rhymes,  withoot  spoil- 
ing the  sense,  that  they  became  obvious  to  the  ear,  without  being 
obtrusiye. 

"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troabling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rt^ 
There  the  loTing  and  the  tnutlDg, 
There  the  patient  and  opprtuei; 
There  the  wise  and  willing-hearted 
Lean  upon  their  Savioar*s  brtaat; 
As  the  bird,  that  homeward  driren, 

With  shattered  wing  and  raffled  crttA^ 
Forgets  the  storm,  and  sinks  o*erwearied 

To  her  own  dear  sheltering  noL 
Be  not  faithless,  bat  believing,**  &c.  &o. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  ^  said  Arthur,  catching  the  paper  out  of  his 
hand. 

^  Yerj  sweet  and  simple ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Fay,  with  a  look 
of  such  sincere  and  unqualified  pleasure,  that  Arthur,  who  was 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  verses,  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  suspicions,  and  to  forget  the  "  abominable  Jew." 

^  Very  beautiful,  to  be  sure,"  murmured  Julia,  just  loud  enough 
to  reach  her  cousin's  ear  as  he  withdrew,  lamp  in  hand,  poor  fel- 
low, and  afoot,  with  Mr.  Fay  following  hard  afier  him  —  on 
horseback  —  as  if  his  right  to  the  saddle  was  now  acknowledged, 
even  by  Arthur  himself. 

Had  flattery  wrought  this  wonderful  change  in  Arthur?  or 
was  it  only,  that  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  fiurly 
pitted  againdt  each  other  in  the  presence  of  JuUa  —  on  that  new 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  —  he  had  reason  to  be  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  himself  ? 

No  time  was  lost  by  Arthur  in  disposing  of  Mr.  Fay,  and 
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getting  back  to  the  room  below,  where  he  might  follow  up  the 
investigation,  however  distressing  and  humiliating  it  might  prove, 
which  he  and  Julia  had  undertaken  together.  But  how  was  he  to 
manage  ?  How  were  they  to  question  each  other,  and  compare 
notes,  under  the  change  of  circumstances  ?  And  then,  too,  when 
he  found  them  all  sitting  there  silent  and  speechless,  — Julia  lean- 
ing her  forehead  against  the  back  of  his  mother^s  chair,  with  her 
ejes  shut,  and  looking  very  pale;  his  mother  sitting  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap  ;  and  the  Migor  leaning  on  both  elbows, 
with  his  hands  covering  his  face ;  — all  buried  in  thought,  and  no 
one  of  the  whole  three  willing  to  speak  first,  —  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  steal  back  to  his  chamber  without  opening  his  mouth ; 
but,  as  he  reached  his  hand  for  a  lamp,  Julia  looked  up  with  a 
troubled  and  reproachful  expression,  which  he  could  not  bear,  — 
and  he  hesitated. 

^  How  very  strange !  **  said  the  Major,  at  last,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  and  uncovering  his  face,  —  ''I  cannot  understand  it ! ** 

^  Cannot  understand  what,  brother  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Fay." 

*'  You  are  disappointed,  I  see  ?  " 

"^  No,  sister,  I  can  hardly  say  that,  —  perhaps  it  would  imply 
too  much  ;  but  I  am  both  grieved  and  astonished ;  —  grieved  by 
what  has  just  happened,  and  astonished  at  his  familiarity  with 
Scripture." 

*'  Though  not  always  accurate,  Unde  Greorge,**  added  Arthur, 
in  a  subdued,  though  somewhat  of  a  questioning  tone. 

*'  Very  true,  Arthur ;  but  having  myself  a  wretched  memory 
for  words,  I  am  always  willing  to  make  large  allowance  for 
another." 

•'  But  why  grieved.  Uncle  Gkorge  ?** 

Here  Julia  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  after  a  moment  she 
withdrew  still  farther  into  the  shadow,  where  she  sat  for  a  long 
while,  without  speaking  or  moving,  as  the  conyersatioii  went  on. 

^  For  several  reasons,  Arthur.  I  do  not  think  be  misunder- 
stood me,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  follow  me  in  prayer,  — 
I  saw  his  look,  —  and  I  am  satisfied  that  whatever  eke  he  may 
be,  our  beloved  guest  is  not  a  man  of  prayer.** 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  yon  say  so^  brother,**  said  Aunt  Eliiabethi 
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glancing  at  Julia  with  a  troubled  look^  ^  and  yet,  I  must  admowl- 
edge,  that  from  the  first,  I  have  had  my  misgivings.  Do  yoo 
remember  what  he  said  just  before  Arthur  joined  us,  about  the 
strange  folly  of  those  who  put  off  the  great  question,  because  tbej 
do  not  know  when  they  are  to  die  ?  as  if  that  very  unoeitaioty 
were  not  the  best  possible  reason  that  could  be  urged  for  imme- 
diate preparation  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  his  way  of  presenting  the  question ;  it  was  altogether  new 
to  me." 

^  What  was  it.  Uncle  George  ? "  asked  Arthur,  with  a  trem- 
bling eagerness  of  manner,  which  might  have  betrayed  the  deep 
workings  of  his  innermost  nature  to  Julia,  if  she  had  happened 
to  look  up. 

^  It  was  to  this  effect,  Arthur,  —  I  cannot  give  the  words,  I 
only  give  the  substance.  He  argued,  that  this  very  wteertainijf 
was  intended  to  keep  us  ever  on  the  alert,  and  always  prepared ; 
just  as  it  would  be  with  a  beleaguered  garrison,  if,  instead  of 
knowing  the  very  day  and  hour  of  an  assault,  it  were  lefl  un- 
certain. Would  they  be  found  sleeping  on  their  posts,  merely 
because  they  knew  not  when  their  adversary  would  be  upon 
them?" 

"  Excellent ! "  said  Arthur,  growing  earnest  and  magnanimous, 
while  a  change  in  Julia's  breathing,  as  Aunt  Elizabeth  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  poor  child's  head,  and  smoothed  her  beautiful  hair, 
with  more  than  a  mother's  gentleness,  betrayed  the  fact,  that, 
although  her  eyes  were  shut,  she  was  far  from  being  asleep. 
"  Excellent !  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  what  followed  ?  " 

"  Illustration  afler  illustration  ;  you  know  how  abundant  they 
are,"  continued  the  Major,  "  and  how  happy,  when  he  wakes  up, 
and  grows  very  earnest  and  persuasive,  as  in  talking  to  Julia." 

Julia  made  no  reply ;  but  Arthur  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a 
slight  change  of  position,  as  the  shadow  shifted,  and  the  caressing 
hand  of  his  mother  slipped  ailer  it,  over  the  glossy  hair. 

"  For  example,"  continued  the  Major,  ^  if  we  knew  that  we 
were  to  die  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  a  month  hence, 
or  a  twelvemonth,  and  not  before,  how  diligent  we  should  be  in 
preparation !  how  the  glories  and  the  terrors  of  the  upper  workl. 
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as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  would  loom  upon  us ;  grow- 
ing more  and  more  awful  and  astonishing  every  hour,  till  they 
filled  the  universe.  And  yet,  just  because  the  day  is  not  fixed, 
— or  not  revealed  to  us  —  and  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be 
to-morrow  instead  of  a  twelvemonth  hence,  or  the  very  next 
hour,  we  put  aside  all  inquiry,  postpone  all  preparation,  and  run 
for  luck." 

^  Upon  my  word,  brother  George,  you  must  never  be  allowed 
to  complain  of  your  bad  memory  again,  while  you  breathe ;  for 
you  have  not  only  given  the  substance,  but  the  very  language  of 
Mr.  Fay,  as  I  now  remember,  though  I  could  not  have  repeated 
a  single  phrase  myself,  had  my  life  depended  on  it,  —  hasn't  he, 
Julia?" 

A  slight  murmur  from  the  deep  shadow  was  the  only  reply ; 
but  there  was  another  change  of  attitude,  and  a  little  foot  was 
hurriedly  withdrawn  from  the  edge  of  a  cricket,  on  which  Ar- 
thur's eyes  were  intently  fixed ;  almost  pettishly  indeed,  as  if 
she  felt  the  look  resting  there. 

^  Well,  my  dear  sister,  and  what  then  ?  Tou  had  your  mis- 
givings  from  the  first,  you  say ;  and  you  called  my  attention  to 
what  we  have  just  been  talking  about,  as  if,  in  some  way  or 
other,  it  had  settled  the  question  with  you." 

^  No,  no, — not  altogether ;  I  would  not  be  rash  in  my  judgment 
of  others,  and  certainly  not  of  Mr.  Fay ;  but  I  must  acknowl- 
edge —  a  —  a  "  —  hesitating — ^  upon  my  word,  my  dear  brother, 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  what  I  think." 

Arthur  began  to  grow  impatient ;  he  was  burning  to  say  ^  Oat 
with  it,  mother ! "  but  the  remembrance  of  what  be  had  seen  bat 
a  little  time  before  with  his  own  eyes,  and  the  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood, or  of  betraying  himself  to  his  mother,  if  he  did  not 
to  Julia,  withheld  him. 

^  Afraid,  Elizabeth  !  afraid  to  say  what  yoa  think  of  that  re- 
markable man ! " 

^  Well  then,  to  tell  yoa  the  truth,  from  the  first  moment  Mr* 
Fay  laid  his  hand  upon  that  Book,  and  began  to  talk  so  beauti- 
fully, and  so  eloquently,  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  to  be  fiNind 
in  it,  and  of  the  wonderful  dramatic  power,  which  he  went  on 
illustrating,  as  you  remember,  I  felt  sure  that  if  he  was  a  Chris- 
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tian  at  ally  he  was  not  a  meek  and  lowly  Christian ;  there  was 
too  much  of  display,  too  much  of  a  oontroTersial  spirit ;  in  a 
wordy  brother,  he  talked  altogether  too  well,  to  satisfy  me." 

Arthur  wanted  to  jump  about  his  mother's  neck,  and  hug  her 
to  his  heart  How  entirely  had  she  justified  him,  for  the  uncom- 
fortable suspicions  he  had  been  struggling  with,  and  trying  to  get 
rid  of,  hour  aAer  hour.  He  durst  not  look  at  Julia,  and  woukl 
not  have  had  her  see  what  there  was  at  work  within  his  heart 
just  then,  for  the  whole  world. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Elizabeth !  I  never  knew  you  so  uncfaarit*- 
ble ;  never  so  harsh  in  your  judgment,  never  so  rash,  I  might 
say  ;  and  yet,  as  I  live,  my  dear  sister,  when  I  kx^ed  up,  after 
all  he  had  been  saying  so  beautifully  and  so  truly,  and  saw  him 
just  ready  to  leave  the  room,  instead  of  following  me  in  prayer 
as  I  expected,  I  not  only  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
a  man  of  prayer,  —  and  if  so,  not  a  Christian,  —  but  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  Christian  usages  and  courtesies,  or  he  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  behavior." 

*^  Especially  after  maintaining  with  perfect  seriousness,  that 
all  the  established  forms  of  politeness  and  high  breeding  are 
but  a  counterfeit  Christianity." 

Here  the  little  foot  reappeared,  and  Arthur  was  all  attention. 
"^  And  I  must  acknowledge,"  continued  Mrs.  Maynard,  **  that 
Lis  illustrations  were  very  apt,  and  that  he  almost  persuaded  me 
to  a  like  belief." 

''  And  how,  pray  ?  I  am  really  curious  to  hear,  mother." 
**  Well,  he  referred  to  Chesterfield,  in  proof;  if  we  are  well- 
bred,  we  are  to  sympathize,  with  a  look  suited  to  the  occasion ; 
we  are  to  help  others  first,  and  to  let  others  go  before  us,  *  in 
honor  preferring  one  another ; '  and  we  are  to  acknowledge  our- 
2>elves  the  humble  servants,  not  only  of  our  brethren,  but  of  our 
inferiors,  &c.  &c." 

^*  And  all  this,"  added  Uncle  George,  **  only  that  we  may  $eem 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  that  we  may  appear  to  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by ;  that  we  may  be  thought  unselfish,  and 
considerate,  and  of  a  lowly  temper !  " 

A  long  silence  followed,  and  Arthur  grew  very  thoughtfuL 
**  On  the  whole,  then,  dear  mother,"  said  he,  at  last,  **  I  suppose 
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we  may  infer  from  what  jou  said,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
you  want  faith  in  Mr.  Fay  ?  " 

^  As  a  Christian,  a  devout,  humble  Christian,  I  must  answer 
yet ;  though  not  as  a  roan,  and  certainly  not  as  a  kind-hearted, 
largely-gtfled,  and  well-educated  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  May- 
nard,  looking  at  her  brother  for  confirmation. 

^  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,  Elizabeth ;  and  the  more's  the 
pity,  for  if  he  could  but  be  persuaded,  what  a  Christian  he 
might  be !  He  seems  to  know  about  everybody  worth  knowing, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  has  travelled  much  ;  he  has  writ- 
ten for  most  of  the  leading  journals  of  Europe ;  he  is  acquainted 
with  half  a  score  of  languages  at  least,  and  with  all  the  learn- 
ing and  literature  of  the  age,  to  say  nothing  of  past  ages ;  and 
they  do  say  that  his  opinions  upon  music,  and  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  are  regarded  as  authority  among  the  pro- 
fessors themselves.** 

^  Not  in  music,  I  hope,  after  what  we  have  heard  him  say 
here,"  suggested  Arthur. 

Uncle  George  smiled. 

^  But  how  happens  it,  Julia,  that  you  have  not  opened  your 
lips  for  the  last  half-hour?"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
beautiful  head,  as  he  spoke ;  **  do  tell  as  what  your  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  is." 

"'  Not  for  the  world,  uncle ! "  catching  his  hand  to  her  lips. 
^  I  am  too  sleepy,  and  wretched  ;  the  day  seems  to  me  of  a  most 
unreasonable  length,  and  we  have  done  so  much,  and  suffered  so 
much,  that,  really,  you  must  let  me  run  off*  to  bed.  Good-night, 
all !  good-night !  "  And  with  these  words,  uttered  in  a  hurried, 
impatient,  almost  peevish  manner,  which  filled  poor  Arthur  with 
amazement  and  consternation,  so  unlike  was  it  to  anything  he 
had  ever  known  her  to  be  guilty  of  before,  she  bid  them  all 
good-night  once  more,  without  looking  at  him,  and  vanished. 

A  long  silence  followed,  which  nobody  seemed  willing  to  inter- 
rupt, until  the  Major  took  a  lamp,  and  seemed  about  to  folbw ; 
and  then,  afler  a  moment's  consideration,  to  give  up  the  idea;  for 
he  stopped  short,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his  *^  beloved  sister,"  as 
he  called  her,  he  said,  ^  perhaps  you  may  understand  all  this, 
my  dear  Elizabeth,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not;" 
and  saying  this,  he  lefl  her. 
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Arthur  prepared  to  follow,  looking  as  if  afraid  to  be  left  alone 
with  his  mother ;  for  she  knew  him  too  well,  she  had  seen  too 
much,  and  he  trembled  at  the  thoogfat  of  being  questioned  by 
her,  after  what  had  happened,  though  it  were  onlj  with  a  look. 

**!  understand  you,  my  dear  Arthur,"  said  she,  setting  her 
lips  to  his  forehead ;  '^  but  you  haTe  nothing  to  fear ;  Julia  is 
a  woman,  a  proud,  gentle,  tender-hearted,  loving  woman;  and 
all  such  women  are  mysteries,  even  to  themselves.  I  thoo^t 
I  knew  her  well — I  thought  I  understood  her — and  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  I  could  foresee  what  she  would  do,  but  I  ac» 
knowledge  myself  disappointed." 

''Disappointed,  mother!  in  mercy,  do  not  say  so  of  Goonn 
Julia." 

**  Disappointed  I  mean,  with  regard  to  my  knowledge  of  her 
character ;  not  with  regard  to  her  principles,  her  sincerity,  her 
unchangeable  truthfulness;  but  we  must  bear  with  her;  —  we 
must  be  very  patient  and  hopeful,  dear  Arthur,  and  in  due  time 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not;  and,  notwithstanding  her  way- 
wardness just  now  —  forgive  me,  Arthur,  if  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings  —  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  satisfied  at  last,  all  of  nSy 
you  and  I,  and  my  dear  brother,  and  poor  Julia  herself,  that 
'whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth,'  until  we  acknowledge 
that '  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.' " 

^  What  a  day,  —  what  an  everlasting  day,  to  be  suro ! "  said 
Arthur,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  mother,  and  wiped  his  eyes, 
with  something  of  a  brokeu-heartedness  which  he  had  never  felt 
before.    ^  Good-night,  mother,  dear  mother,  good-night." 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

At  tho  end  of  a  whole  hour  afler  Arthur  had  entered  his  little 
chamber,  and  flung  himself  into  the  old  arm-chair,  he  found  that 
he  had  not  even  begun  the  preparations  for  sleep,  —  not  a  but- 
ton had  been  detached,  not  even  his  cravat  had  been  loosened ; 
and  there  he  sat,  leaning  upon  both  elbows,  with  his  hands  cov- 
ering his  face,  and  the  pocket  Bible  his  mother  had  given  him, 
when  he  first  went  abroad,  lying  untouched  before  him,  though 
he  had  faithfully  kept  the  promise  he  then  made  her,  always  to 
read  at  least  one  chapter  in  it,  every  day  of  his  life. 

The  more  he  thought  of  all  that  had  happened  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  especially  on  that  long,  overcrowded,  dismal  day, 
the  more  dissatisfied  he  was  with  himself.  His  cheek  burned,  — 
his  very  breathing  changed,  —  and  he  could  hardly  sit  still,  when 
he  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the  evening,  and  thought  of  his 
own  behavior,  and  called  to  mind  the  dignified  and  courteous 
bearing  of  the  man  he  could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself 
that  he  almost  hated ;  the  trouble  of  poor  Julia,  and  the  sorrow* 
ful  astonishment  he  had  more  than  once  detected  in  the  loving 
eyes  of  that  dear  mother  he  had  refused  to  communicate  with. 

He  wanted  to  get  up  and  walk  the  floor,  —  but  was  afraid  of 
betraying  himself  and  disturbing  the  house ;  he  wanted  to  steal 
away  to  the  bedside  of  that  sleeping  mother,  and  fall  upon  hia 
knees  to  her,  and  acknowledge  his  waywardness  and  folly,  and 
entreat  her  forgiveness ;  or  to  go  forth  into  the  midnight  storm 
and  hearken  to  the  voices  of  the  night — the  far  off  thunder— 
the  rattling  hail — the  great  wind  wrestling  with  the  tree-branches^' 
and  the  dull,  ponderous,  uninterrupted  roar  of  the  sea ;  and  but 
for  the  drenching  rain,  and  the  fear  that  explanations  might  be 
called  for,  which  would  be  mortifying  to  himself  just  in  propose 
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tlon  as  they  might  he  satisfactorj  to  others  —  to  Mr.  Fay,  and 
perhaps  to  Julia — he  would  have  done  so,  and  walked  the  neigh- 
horhood,  at  least  till  he  was  tired  enough  to  go  to  sleep  without 
rocking. 

How  like  a  great  lubberly  boy  he  had  behaved,  to  be  sure, 
about  the  verses  I  and  how  unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  what  his 
mother  and  Julia,  and  even  Mr.  Fay  must  have  expected  of  him, 
—  to  be  so  out  of  temper  with  everybody  and  everything,  hour 
after  hour,  —  and  so  unreasonable  —  and  so  childish !  —  and  this, 
too,  just  when,  if  he  had  any  proper  respect  for  himself,  or  con- 
sideration for  his  mother,  to  say  nothing  of  Julia,  he  would  sooner 
have  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  than  have  so  betrayed  the  in- 
nermost workings  of  his  whole  nature  to  that  Mr.  Fay.  Oh,  how 
bitterly  he  reproached  himself,  and  how  ashamed  he  felt,  for  hav- 
ing shown  his  hatred  and  spite,  by  capping  verses,  —  and  such 
verses !  Why  !  what  must  Julia  think  of  him,  after  what  had 
happened  at  Mrs.  Archibald's,  where  he  had  volunteered  those 
feats  of  strength,  of  which  he  was  so  heartily  ashamed,  within 
the  next  hour,  under  the  gentle  ministering  of  iuter  Julia. 

Poor  Arthur !  Almost  beside  himself  with  vexation  and  re- 
morse, and  out  of  all  patience  with  Julia  and  Mr.  Fay,  when  he 
recalled  the  mysterious  and  pitiful  annoyances  they  had  so  lately 
gone  through  with ;  he  began  to  take  himself  to  task,  and  severely 
too,  upon  another  and  much  more  painful  subject  Not  only  had 
he  been  moved  by  that  unworthy  jealousy  which  set  Oliver  Gold- 
smith breaking  his  shins  over  the  chairs  and  tables,  on  hearing  a 
monkey  overpraised  for  similar  feats,  by  a  mischievous  fellow ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Fay  was  their  guest,  the  friend  of 
that  Uncle  George  he  so  much  reverenced  and  loved  ;  that  they 
were  all  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him,  —  and  that  he  was 
there  "  in  double  trust," —  and  yet  how  had  he  been  dealt  with  ? 
How  had  these  obligations  been  met,  or  acknowledged  ? 

More  and  more  grieved  and  astonished  at  himself,  the  more 
he  thought  of  all  these  things,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  think  of 
sleeping.  He  saw  no  encouragement,  no  ground  of  hope;  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  unjust,  —  that  he  had  wronged  the  best 
friend  of  the  family,  by  unworthy  suspicions  ;  for,  after  all,  what 
business  of  his  was  it,  if  Julia  did  like  Mr.  Fay  ?    Was  she  not 
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her  own  mistress,  and  fr«e  to  dioose  far  herself?  And  who, 
after  all,  had  a  higher  daim  vpoo  the  best  ieeliiigs  and  best 
offices  of  the  whole  fiunilj? 

Having  reached  this  point,  he  began  to  breathe  more  freelj, 
and  felt  happier,  and  at  last,  after  another  short  straggle,  to 
acknowledge  to  himself,  though  somewhat  nnwillinghr,  that  Julia 
was  not  only  the  best  judge,  but  the  onlj  judge  of  what  would  be 
like] J  to  promote  her  own  happiness,  —  that  Mr.  Faj  was  unex- 
ceptionable, to  saj  the  least ;  and  that,  however  troublesome  he 
might  be  at  times,  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men, 
and  one  of  the  truest  gentlemen  he  had  ever  met  with,  —  high- 
bred, —  self-possessed,  —  open-hearted,  so  &r  as  he  could  judge, 
—  and  never  to  be  taken  bj  surprise,  or  caught  napping. 

By  this  time,  Arthur  had  begun  to  feel  somewhat  sleepy,  aiMi 
much  better  satisfied  with  himself,  at  anj  rate ;  and  while  he  was 
jeaming  for  an  opportunity,  which  he  hoped  to  have  on  the  mor- 
row, of  saying  as  much  to  his  mother  and  uncle,  if  not  to  Mr. 
Fay  himself,  or  Julia,  —  his  eye  fell  once  more  upon  the  Bible, 
and  he  reached  out  his  hand  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  that 
be  had  not  forgotten  to  read  the  promised  chapter. 

On  opening  at  the  mark,  which  he  had  left  there  the  night  be- 
fore, the  first  words  that  met  his  eye  were  the  following :  — 

^  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Grod,  who  giveth  lib- 
erally, and  upbraideth  not." 

Struck  with  them,  as  he  had  never  been  before,  he  read  them 
over  and  over,  and  then  a  thought  of  prayer  entered  his  heart, 
like  a  spirit  from  the  upper  world.  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  he 
has  only  to  ask  of  Grod,  —  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive^  —  Seek,  and 
ye  shall  find,  —  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  —  Te 
have  not,  because  ye  ask  not 

All  these  passages  came  up  before  him,  slowly  at  first,  and  as 
if  all  linked  together,  and  then  more  swiftly,  till  they  were  like 
flashes  of  light,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  rose ;  and  he  began  to 
whisper  to  himself  **  what  htndereih  f "  Were  not  the  conditions 
reasonable  ?  were  they  not  easy  ?  were  they  ever  likely  to  be 
easier  ?  would  they  ever  be  changed  ?  Instead  of  requiring  a 
great  sacrifice,  or  doing  some  great  thing,  we  have  only  to  €uk. 
And  that  we  must  do,  —  for  if  I  read  these  promises  Aright,  our 
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heavenly  Father  does  not  say,  it  shall  be  opened  to  jou  without 
knocking,  —  or  that  ye  shall  find  without  seeking,  —  that  ye 
may  enter  without  striying,  —  or  that  you  shall  receiye,  though 
you  refuse  to  ask. 

By  this  time  the  wretched  young  man  —  for  he  uhu  wretched, 
and  heart-broken  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life ;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  felt  poor,  and  naked,  and  blind,  and  miserable  —  had 
slipped  out  of  the  chair  upon  his  knees  ;  and  covering  his  fiMse 
with  his  hands,  he  was  trying  to  pray  —  only  trying,  not  pray- 
ing, as  he  thought  —  poor  fellow  !  as  if  trying  were  not  always 
praying  —  trying  in  humble,  though  almost  hopeless  faith,  and 
without  the  help  of  language.  What  he  wanted  most,  however, 
that  wisdom  of  which  God  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
he  wad  able  to  ask  for ;  and  the  cry  went  up,  and  was  heard  and 
answered,  though  for  a  long  time  he  knew  it  not ;  and  with  that 
wisdom  from  above,  there  came,  at  last,  that  peace  in  believing, 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take  away ;  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  that  peace  which  Christ 
promised,  with  the  Comforter,  to  all  who  might  ever  be  led  to 
think  it  worth  asking  for. 

While  he  was  yet  struggling  in  wordless,  though  not  voiceless 
prayer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pleading  with  him,  and  for  him, 
**  with  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered,"  there  was  a  tap  on 
the  door. 

Springing  to  his  feet  with  a  new  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
and  almost  of  shame,  he  opened  it,  and  there  stood  his  mother  in 
her  night-clothes,  weeping  for  joy. 

Abashed  and  frightened  at  her  look,  as  it  wandered  from  the 
dressing-gown  that  lay  on  the  floor  to  the  untumbled  bed,  and 
then  to  the  open  Bible,  he  turned  away ;  but  she  followed  him, 
and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  sobbed  out,  ^  Oh,  my  son ! 
my  son  Arthur ! "  as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  and  then  falling 
upon  her  knees,  and  drawing  him  down  to  her  side,  she  broke 
forth  like  Miriam,  not  with  a  wail  of  sorrow,  not  with  an  exceed- 
ing great  and  bitter  cry  like  Esau,  but  with  a  song  of  triumph 
and  thanksgiving. 

Unable  to  sleep,  though  she  did  not  go  immediately  to  bed, 
afler  she  had  parted  from  her  boy,  —  partly  on  account  of  the 
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Storm,  and  the  trembling  of  the  houses  —  and  partlj  on  aecoant 
of  her  anxiety  for  him,  —  she  had  crept  softlj  to  his  door  and 
listened,  again  and  again,  at  long  intervals,  hoping  to  find  him 
asleep,  or  at  least  preparing  for  sleep ;  and  aAer  waiting  awhile, 
she  would  steal  back  to  her  chamber,  until  at  last,  finding  how  much 
of  the  night  had  worn  awaj,  and  fearing  he  might  fall  asleep  in  his 
chair,  she  had  resolved  to  speak  with  him,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  to  bed.  But  while  she  stood  listening  at  the  door,  with 
her  hand  lifted,  and  just  ready  for  the  signal,  something  within 
the  clianiber  —  a  sound  of  weeping,  she  thought  —  and  then,  as 
of  one  talking  to  himself,  —  and  then  !  could  it  be  possible !  a 
sound  like  that  of  earnest,  humble,  heart-broken  prayer  was 
heard,  —  which  kept  her  silent  and  breathless,  till  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  with  a  cry  of  transport,  she  had  entered  and 
flung  1ic*rself  upon  the  bosom  of  her  child ;  feeling  that  her 
prayers  were  answered  at  last,  even  though  he,  himself,  might 
continue  for  a  while  in  diirkness.  And  what  more  could  she  ask 
for  ?  What  was  there  left  under  heaven,  worth  agonizing  for,  now 
that  her  dear  boy,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow, 
was  in  the  way  of  salvation  ! 

As  they  sat  together,  —  she,  with  her  arms  about  her  beloved 
boy,  and  he  leaning  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  —  their  hearts 
overflowing  with  solemn  joy  and  thankfulness,  they  were  both 
reminded  at  the  same  instant  of  the  prayer  that  had  been  offbred 
by  Uncle  Greorge  at  the  Fulton  Street  meeting ;  and  then,  of  that 
venerable  man  who  had  prayed  for  Charles  with  so  much  earn- 
estness and  fervor ;  and  when  his  motlier  acknowledged  that  she 
had  been  haunted  at  times,  ever  since  the  meeting,  with  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  stranger's  countenance  and  voice,  until  she  had 
grown  almost  nervous  in  her  anxiety  to  know  more  of  him  —  as 
if  he  were  the  apparition  of  some  old  aoquaintaooe  or  ^'erj  dear 
friend,  among  the  loved  and  lost — Arthur  could  forbear  no  looger. 

'^  Mother,"  siiid  he,  gently  detaching  her  arms  and  facing  her 
as  he  spoke,  —  ^dear  mother,  have  you  really  no  idea  who  that 
stranger  was  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  but  why  do  yon  ask  ?" 

*<  Have  you  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  an  old  and  vaiy 
dear  friend  by  the  name  of  Bajraid— William  Bayard?" 
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Had  a  spectre  started  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  cartaintt— 
had  the  apparition  of  William  Bajard  himself — or  of  an j  other 
among  the  loved  and  lost  —  stood  before  them,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  burning  ejes,  the  mother  could  not  have  been  struck 
speechless  and  pale  as  death,  more  suddenly. 

^  Water,  water  I "  said  she,  gasping  for  breath,  and,  trying 
to  rise  from  the  chair,  and  stretching  her  hands  about  in  everj 
direction,  as  if  blind  with  terror,  and  groping  for  somebody  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight 

Arthur's  first  thought  was  to  ring  the  alarm-bell,  as  soon  as  he 
had  sprinkled  her  with  water,  and  then  to  call  for  Julia  or  Uncle 
George,  but  his  mother  prevented  him ;  and  afler  rocking  to  and 
fro  in  the  chair  for  several  minutes,  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
over  her  forehead,  she  grew  calmer,  the  fixedness  of  her  eyei 
abated,  she  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  laying  her  hand  gently 
and  lovingly  upon  her  boy,  she  whispered,  —  *' Wait  a  few  min- 
utes, Arthur,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

*^  Mother,  dear  mother,"  he  answered,  falling  upon  his  knees 
and  catching  her  hand  to  his  lips,  *'  I  have  no  desire  to  know  all, 
—  no  wish  to  know  anything,  if  there  be  any  mystery  here,— 
in  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  pray  you  not  to 
answer  me ! " 

^  Excuse  me,  dear  Arthur.  I  care  not  how  you  have  been 
prompted  to  this.  I  care  not  how  much,  nor  how  little  you  know ; 
but  I  have  always  intended  to  tell  you,  some  day  or  other,  when 
I  should  think  it  proper,  and  circumstances  would  justify  me, 
what,  in  the  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father,  it  would  seem 
that  He  wishes  you  to  know  this  very  day  —  this  very  hour  — 
just  when  you  are  rising  up  from  the  first  prayer  you  ever 
breathed  in  your  life,  perhaps,  as  He  would  have  you  pray. 
See  that  the  door  is  fast,  —  throw  that  shawl  over  me,  —  put  on 
your  dressing-gown,  and  seat  yourself  on  that  cricket,  where  I 
can  see  your  face,  and  you  mine." 

^  Yes,  mother  ;  but  oh,  in  mercy,  do  not  speak  to  me  with 
that  voice  !  do  not  look  at  me  so !  I  tremble  to  think  of  what 
I  have  said ;  my  heart  is  dying  away  within  me,  and  the  strength 
I  had  but  a  few  minutes  ago  is  all  gone.  Do  not  believe,  dear 
mother,  I  pray  you,  that  I  have  any  unhallowed  curiosity,  any 
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unworthy  desire  to  look  into  what  you  may  choose  to  withhold 
from  me." 

^  Thank  you,  my  son ;  but  I  have  no  choice  left.  Ton  have 
questioned  me,  and  I  must  answer.  Unhallowed  or  untimely,  it 
matters  not,  —  God  will  have  it  so ;  and  I  see  his  leading  so 
clearly,  that  I  dare  not  delay  tlie  answer.  But  first,  allow  me  to 
ask,  if  you  know  Mr.  Bayard  ?** 

"  Yes,  mother." 

^  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?" 

^  Ever  since  that  unpleasant  affair  of  which  you  have  heard 
Julia  speak,  when  the  gold  chain  was  snatched  from  her  neck, 
near  Burton's  theatre.  He  followed  me  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  and 
there  he  told  me  that  my  father  was  the  dearest  friend  he  ever 
had  on  eai-th,  and  that  he  had  known  me  from  the  first,  on  see- 
ing me  with  my  hat  off*  and  hair  fiying,  by  my  resemblance  to 
you  ;  and  then  he  said  something  about  the  past,  which  I  did  not 
quite  understand ;  —  you  look  troubled,  mother,  and  your  eyes 
are  full  of  anguish  and  sorrow." 

^  Gro  on,  Arthur ;  let  me  know  the  worst" 

*^  The  worst,  mother !  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  told  you 
the  worst,  already.  He  appeared  so  deeply  moved  when  he 
spoke  of  you,  that  I  was  afraid  to  question  him  further;  and 
when  he  talked  in  a  strange,  rambling,  mysterious  way,  about 
having  watched  over  my  father,  and  promised  to  watch  over  me 
in  the  same  way,  aAer  satisfying  himself  upon  two  or  three 
points,  I  began  to  have  my  misgivings." 

"  Misgivings  !     Of  what  nature,  pray  ?  " 

^  Well,  dear  mother,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  began  to  fear  he 
might  be  a  little  touched." 

^  A  little  touched  !  I  understand  you,  son ;  and  that  is  just 
what  I  have  always  feared.  There  lies  the  dreadful  mystery 
which  drove  your  father  abroad,  —  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer, 
as  you  have  heard  him  say  more  than  once,  to  my  knowledge." 

AAer  a  long  pause,  and  a  struggle  which  alarmed  poor  Arthur 
even  more  than  all  she  had  said  before,  she  grew  odmer ;  and 
turning  to  him,  with  a  countenance  full  of  motherly  tenderness, 
and  high  religious  hope,  she  said,  — 

'*  Listen  1    Tliat  William  Bayard  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
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knew,  or  ever  heard  of;  one  of  the  most  faithfol  to  every  obligi^ 
tion  of  life.  His  father's  familj  and  mine  were  neighbors ;  and 
though  he  was  much  the  elder,  we  were  playfellows  from  my 
earliest  childhood.  At  last  —  I  cannot  stop  long  enough  to  go 
into  particulars  — our  childish  friendship  underwent  a  surprising 
change,  and  before  we  well  knew  where  we  were,  ripened  into 
something  holier.  In  short,  we  were  engaged  to  be  married.  I 
was  very  young  —  a  mere  child  in  years  —  and  my  father  and 
mother  insisted  on  what  I  myself  must  acknowledge  was  but  a 
reasonable  delay.     Bear  with  me  for  a  moment.** 

Here  she  pointed  to  the  tumbler,  which  Arthur  handed  her ; 
after  wetting  her  lips,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  with  a  very  unsteady 
hand,  she  continued,  — 

**  Meanwhile,  I  became  acquainted  with  your  father.  He  had 
been  brought  to  our  house  and  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Bayard. 
They  were  like  two  brothers  ;  and  though  belonging  to  the  soci- 
ety of  Friends,  and  wearing  the  garb  of  that  sect,  were  acknowl- 
edged for  the  two  handsomest  men  of  their  day,  and  among  the 
best  educated  and  most  highly  accomplished.  But  your  father 
was  a  fashionable  man,  —  showy,  adventurous,  and  far  from  be- 
ing peaceable ;  in  fact,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  greatly  esteemed,  he  would  not  have  been  suspected  to 
belong  to  them,  but  for  the  single-breasted  coat  he  wore.  In 
everything  else,  —  from  neckcloth  to  shoe-buckle,  and  in  speech^ 
also,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world.  We  were  very  intimate,-— 
like  brother  and  sister ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  any  lurking  prefer- 
ence for  him,  until  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  my  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Bayard,  when  something  happened,  which,  but 
for  God's  mercy,  would  have  driven  me  distracted.  A  friend  of 
my  mother  told  her,  that,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bayard,  there  was 
an  hereditary  taint  of  madness,  which,  for  three  generations,  had 
never  faile<l  to  show  itself  soon  after  marriage. 

^  My  mother  was  frightened ;  and  my  father  lost  no  time  in 
satisfying  himself.  The  story  was  true  ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
he  was  led  to  believe  it  had  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  that, 
in  two  or  three  cases,  the  insanity  had  proved  to  be  inoffensive 
and  harmless,  and  passed  with  strangers  for  nothing  worse  than  a 
little  oddity,  —  a  sort  of  whimsical  temper,  such  as  we  are  always 
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ready  enough  to  bear  with,  or  overlook,  unless  alarmed  with  the 
fear  of  something  behind,  like  a  predisposition. 

"I  grew  very  unhappy.  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  I 
knew  it  would  break  the  noble,  generous  heart  of  poor  Bayard,  if 
he  should  ever  come  to  a  knowledge  of  these  facts ;  most  of  which 
had  been  always  kept  from  him,  while  others  were  so  represented 
and  so  softened,  that  he,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  liad  never 
understood  their  true  character. 

^  While  I  was  debating  with  myself,  and  trying  to  make  ap 
my  mind  —  for  I  was  determined  never  to  marry  him,  with  this 
awful  fear  upon  me  —  it  occurred  to  me,  as  my  only  brother 
was  abroad  —  your  uncle  George  —  to  ask  your  father  what  he 
knew  of  the  family,  and  what  he  had  reason  to  believe.  He 
refused  to  answer,  at  first,  and  treated  the  question  very  lightly ; 
until  I  declared  to  him,  that,  until  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  upon  the  point,  I  would  never  marry  his  friend ;  and  if 
driven  to  it,  I  should  tell  him  so  myself,  though  I  would  rather 
die.  Then,  seeing  that  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  he  acknowledged 
that,  although  there  might  be  some  exaggeration,  the  substantial 
facts  were  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  that  the  heritage  of  woe 
had  been  bequeathed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather  from  mother 
to  son,  —  for  the  infirmity  was  on  the  side  of  the  mother,  —  had 
continued  through  several  generations,  and  in  the  last,  —  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  his  friend  William  knew  nothing, 
—  had  been  greatly  aggravated.  Originating  at  first  with  the  in- 
termarriage of  cousins,  it  had  gone  on  and  on  "       ■ 

Arthur  turned  pale ;  but  so  managed,  that  his  mother  did  not 
observe  his  emotion,  as  she  continued,  — 

^  On  and  on,  till  it  had  assumed  an  aspect  much  more  alarm- 
ing than  it  had  been  with  the  last  generation ;  so  that,  instead  of 
a  quiet  melancholy,  or  a  trembling  apprehensiveness,  it  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  decided  hallucination. 

**Thi^,  you  will  acknowledge,  my  dear  boy,  was  enough,  or 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  me ;  bat  it  did  not  Dis- 
regarding all  your  father's  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and 
expostulations,  and  afraid  to  trust  my  father  and  mother  with 
the  power  of  deciding  what  I  was  bound,  by  every  principle  of 
duty,  to  decide  for  myself,  I  insisted  on  seeing  the  family  phy- 
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ncma  of  the  Bajards ;  after  which  I  meant  to  be  gorerned  bj 
cireuiiistaDoes. 

«"  Yoar  father  yielded  at  last,  and  I  saw  no  leas  than  three  of 
the  faculty,  apart  first,  and  then  together,  for  I  was  both  wiUbl 
and  conscientioos ;  and  the  result  was,  that  all  my  wont  feais 
were  confirmed,  and  every  doubt  removed.  But  why  had  the 
unhappy  man  himself  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  so  auuiy 
others  knew  ?  The  answer  was,  that,  inasmueb  as  the  malady 
had  not  been  developed  in  him,  and  there  was  nothiog  to  coooh 
plain  of  in  his  behavior,  beyond  a  little  oddity  of  manner^  great 
earnestness,  or  enthusiasm,  and  great  fixedness  of  porpoae  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  —  which,  in  another,  would  have  been 
called  steadfastness,  and  but  for  the  suspicions  entertained,  and 
the  watchful  anxiety  of  near  friends,  might  have  been  thooght 
heroic  and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  —  they  were  unwilUng  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  revelation  ;  for  should  he  be  suddenly  enli^it- 
ened,  and  just  now,  when  about  to  enter  into  marriage,  the  die- 
ease  might  be  fearfully  exasperated,  and  break  forth  in  some 
new  and  terrible  shape,  instead  of  dying  out  —  as  they  hoped  it 
would  —  under  the  influence  of  a  young,  devoted  wife,  in  its  own 
deep,  mysterious,  unvisited  lurking-places.  Their  opinions  had 
weight  with  me,  I  acknowledge,  but  they  failed  to  satisfy.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  think  of  marriage  with  him,  and  as 
the  day  fixed  upon  was  very  near,  what  excuse  could  I  give  ? 
Would  anything  but  the  simple  truth  answer  my  purpose,  or 
avail  with  such  a  generous,  loving,  noble-hearted  man  ?  Was  I 
to  steal  away  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  in  perfect 
faith,  and,  I  may  add,  in  perfect  love,  and  allow  him  to  regard 
me  forever,  as  changeable  and  capricious,  or  it  might  well  be, 
as  a  wayward,  heartless,  unprincipled  flirt  ?  For  I  had  openly 
acknowledged,  not  only  my  admiration  for  William  Bayard, 
wherever  it  was  proper  and  becoming  to  do  so,  but  my  sindere 
aflection  for  him.  • 

'*  Your  father  saw  my  purpose,  and  af)er  expostulating  with 
me,  and  using  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  to  dissuade  me 
from  what  ho  foresaw  I  intended  to  do,  he  lost  all  patience  with 
my  wilfulness,  and  we  quarrelled  and  parted  ;  and  his  last  words 
were  —  I  never  shall  forget  them — nor  the  look   with  which 
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thej  were  accompanied,  as  he  turned  back  for  a  moment,  after 
he  had  reached  the  door,  and  said  to  me,  *  You  little  know  what 
a  tremendous  accountability  you  are  taking  upon  yourself, — you 
do  not  understand  the  case,  nor  even  the  character  of  poor  Wil- 
liam, —  and  I  see  that  nothing  we  can  say  will  change  your  des- 
perate purpose ;  but  mark  me !  if  you  give  the  true  reason, 
without  qualification  or   concealment,  one  of   two  things  will 

certainly  follow  : '     *  What  are  they  ? '  said  I,  beginning  to 

feel  a  most  uncomfortable  suspicion  of  bad  faith  stealing  into  my 
heart,  I  hardly  knew  why,  for  Harper  Maynard  was  the  last  man 
alive  to  be  suspected  of  treachery ;  but  so  it  was  —  and  I  only 
mention  the  fact  —  and  when  it  flashed  upon  me  all  at  once,  while 
his  burning  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and  he  was  holding  both 
my  hands  between  his,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  on 
trial  for  his  life  —  that  all  the  satisfying  evidence  I  had  upon  the 
subject  had  been  furnished  by  him,  or  through  him,  I  lost  all 
command  of  myself,  and  repeated  the  question, '  Whai  are  theyV 

^Hc  let  my  hands  drop,  and  slowly  answering,  said,  ^Tell 
him,  Elizabeth,  when  you  begin,  to  set  his  house  in  order ;  for,  as 
the  Lord  liveth !  what  you  are  determined  to  say  will  either 
drive  liiui  mad  upon  the  spot,  or  kill  him  outright.' 

'''I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Harper  Maynard!'  said  I, 
*  and  come  what  may,  he  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  before  I  sleep  ! '  You  sLudder,  mj  dear  son — you  are  as- 
tonished at  my  presumption,  —  and  so,  indeed,  am  I; — it  was 
little  better  than  madness  to  do  what  I  had  threatened,  but  I  did 
not  so  well  understand  your  father's  character  then,  as  I  did 
afterward,  or  I  might  have  been  more  nu&nageable,  or  at  any 
rate,  more  reasonable ;  and,  but  for  the  dreadful  suspicion  I  had 
begun  to  entertain,  I  should  have  consulted  my  mother,  and  per- 
haps my  father,  and  have  taken  more  tune  for  consideration. 
But  my  temper  was  impatient ;  I  was  both  headstrong  and  im- 
perious^, and  the  moment  your  father  left  me,  I  despatched  a  ser- 
vant with  a  note  for  Mr.  Bayard.  He  happened  to  be  on  his 
way  to  see  me, — and  within  a  few  minutes  we  were  sitting  together 
by  ourselves,  and  talking  together,  fieice  to  hc% ;  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  followed.  There  were 
times  during  the  interview,  when  I  felt  as  if  the  last  words  of 
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your  father  were  about  to  be  fulfilled,  —  that  I  had  wronged  him 
be jond  all  hope  of  recondliation  or  forgiveness,  —  that  the  judg- 
ment of  God  was  upon  me,  and  a  retribution  so  terrible,  for  my 
rashness,  that  either  William  Bayard  or  I  must  go  mad  upon  the 
spot." 

^  Compose  yourself,  dear  mother !  Ton  frighten  me ;  why 
not  defer  the  explanation  till  to-morrow  ?  ** 

**  No,  no !  —  if  I  do  not  finish  it  now,  I  never  shall  have  the 
heart  to  do  so ;  and  even  to-morrow  may  be  too  late.  Bear  with 
me  a  few  minutes;"  —  and  then  she  resumed, — 

"  Afler  a  whole  hour,  with  much  weeping  on  my  part,  and 
praying  on  his  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  prayer — he  acknowl- 
edged that  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  himself  had  observed  some- 
thing strange  in  the  behavior  of  his  mother ;  and  at  some  time^ 
he  could  not  say  how  long  before,  he  had  been  greatly  amused 
at  some  of  the  stories  told  of  his  grandmother,  and  of  relatioiia 
on  the  mother's  side ;  but  never,  never  had  he  been  allowed  to 
suppose  the  taint  hereditary,  or  allied  to  madness.  '  But,'  said 
he,  after  thanking  me  with  a  fervor  and  earnestness,  wellni^ 
overwhelming,  and  almost  enough  to  change  my  purpose,  if  any- 
thing on  earth  could  have  changed  it,  'you  have  done  right, 
Elizabeth.  If  it  be  as  you  say,  —  and  I  mean  to  know  for  my- 
self, and  judge  for  myself,  before  I  meet  you  again,  —  I  shall  bat 
love  you  all  the  more,  and  reverence  you  all  the  more,  so  long 
as  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  my  dearest  of  earthly  firiendsi 
for  your  conscientiousness  and  generous  openness.  It  would 
have  broken  my  heart,  or  driven  me  distracted,  Elizabeth,  had 
you  cast  me  off  without  justifying  yourself.  I  might  bear  to  give 
you  up  —  I  might  be  willing  to  lose  you  —  but  I  could  not  for- 
give you,  I  fear,  if  you  had  concealed  the  truth.  I  could  not 
outlive  your  unworthiness,  I  know.  To-morrow,'  he  added,  *I 
will  see  you  again.  Do  not  be  away,  I  beseech  you.  Say  noth- 
ing to  your  father  or  mother,  and  be  ready  to  see  me  whenever 
I  may  call ;  and  if  it  should  be  as  you  and  I  both  have  reascm 
to  believe,  why  then — then,  Elizabeth  —  my  dear  Elizabeth, 
—  although  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  pleasant  dream  of  mar- 
riage, and  everlasting  companionship,  yet  there  will  be  no  end 
to  our  reverence  and  love  —  I  hope.  It  will  endure  with  me, 
forever  and  forever  1 ' 
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^ '  And  with  me/  said  I, '  for  ever  and  ever  ! '  And  here  we 
parted." 

**  Dear  mother ! " 

^  On  the  morrow,  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  your  father. 
He  was  very  pale  and  serious,  but  gentle  and  self-possessed ;  and 
I  saw,  the  moment  they  entered  the  room,  that  the  dreadful  ques- 
tion was  decided  —  and  forever.  Both  were  so  haggard  —  so 
changed  —  and  their  countenances  were  so  full  of  woe  and  hope- 
less misery,  that  I  wanted  to  hide  myself  in  the  holes  of  the 
rocks. 

*<' Elizabeth,'  said  Mr.  Bayard,  taking  my  hand  as  he  had 
never  taken  it  before,  *you  have  deeply  wronged  poor  May- 
nard,' — your  father  would  have  interfered,  but  Mr.  Bayard 
put  him  gently  aside,  and  continued,  —  *•  You  have  cruelly  mis- 
understooil  him.  All  that  you  have  been  told  of  my  unhappy 
predispo:^ition,  —  of  the  awful  abyss  upon  which  our  feet  were 
wandering  but  yesterday,  as  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  is  true. 
But  my  friend  was  faithful ;  and  not  only  was  he  faithful  to  me, 
but  to  you,  dear  Elizabeth ;  and  though  I  thank  our  heavenly 
Father  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  others,  but  only  the  generous  and 
]of\y  impulses  of  your  own  loving  heart,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to 
have  you  unjust,  or  my  friend  Harper  misunderstood.' 

^'  I  was  deeply  affected.  The  solemnity  of  his  look  awed  me ; 
and  though  I  was  half  blinded  with  my  tears,  I  went  up  to  your 
father,  and  offered  him  both  hands.  Forgive  me!  said  I;  — 
make  what  aUowances  you  can  for  me,  and  let  ifs  continue  to  be 
friends." 

'' 'That  is  all  I  desire,'  said  Mr.  Bayard.  ^  Henceforth  we  are 
to  be  friends  —  unchangeable,  steadfast  friends ;  —  but  so  far 
as  we  two  are  concerned,  my  poor  Elizabeth,  nothing  more ;  all 
other  hope  is  ended.  How  it  may  be  hereafter  with  yoic,'  he 
added,  after  a  short  choking  pause,  '  I  cannot  foresee ;  for  while 
I  forego  what  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  the  great  purpose 
of  my  life,  and  all  that  was  worth  living  for,  I  am  strengthened 
for  the  sacrifice,  by  remembering  that  Harper  Maynard  is  the 
truest  friend  I  ever  had,  Elizabeth,  and  in  no  way  unworthy  of 
our  love ;  that  he  has  long  understood  yoor  character,  and  tliat, 
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hereafter — but  no,  I  will  hazard  do  more  prophecies  —  fiure- 
well,  dear  Elizabeth !  farewell,  forever ! '  And  the  next  moment, 
after  drawing  me  up  to  hb  heart,  and  kissing  mj  forehead  coii- 
Tulsivelj,  he  was  gone,  and,  perhaps,  to  death,  —  for  I  entreated 
your  father  to  follow  instantly,  and  not  lose  sight  of  him,  —  and 
I  never  saw  William  Bayard  afterward." 

"Never,  mother?" 

"  Never,  to  know  him,  Arthur." 

**  Would  you  like  to  see  him  again,  dear  mother  ?" 

**  Most  assuredly  ;  for  I  have  an  idea  that  he  has  followed  me 
and  mine  from  that  day  to  this,  like  a  guardian  angel,  weeing 
wonders  for  our  help,  when  your  father  was  in  trouble,  and  watdi- 
ing  over  us  abroad  and  at  home,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
whatever  concerned  us,  year  after  year,  without  betraying  hhn- 
self." 

'^  But  why,  dear  mother,  were  you  so  unwilling  to  mention  the 
subject  ?     What  had  you  to  reproach  yourself  with  ?  " 

'*  I  hardly  know,  my  son.  Though  upheld  by  my  judgment, 
and  having  a  conscience  untroubled,  I  was  never  quite  satis* 
fied  with  myself;  and  when,  at  last,  I  married  your  father,  and 
soon  after  understood  that  this  noble-hearted  man  took  it  very 
hard,  and  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and  that,  when  he 
went  abroad  again,  he  was  so  changed  that  nobody  knew  him ; 
and  that  for  many  a  long  year,  as  he  wandered  over  Europe  with 
his  hair  all  white,  and  wearing  the  plainest  of  Quaker  clothings 
he  passed  for  a  madman,  or  a  visionary,  I  could  not  help  re* 
proaching  myself,  not  for  having  refused  to  marry  him  —  for  my 
conscience  never  upbraided  me  for  that,  I  assure  you  —  but  for 
marrying  your  father  so  unexpectedly,  and  so  soon ;  for  that,  I 
see  now,  must  have  seemed  heartless ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  suffered  more  from  that  act,  which  he  never  undei^ 
stood  perhaps,  than  he  ever  had  from  our  first  separation  ;  for  he 
left  the  country  the  very  next  day,  and  we  knew  not  for  many 
years  whither  he  had  gone,  though  much  inquiry  was  made  by 
ourselves  and  others  ;  nor  in  fact,  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead, 
until  he  suddenly  reappeared,  not  in  person,  but  by  proxy,  just 
when  he  was  most  needed,  and  when,  but  for  his  timely  inter- 
ference, your  father  would  have  been  ruined  forever,  and  might 
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have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  a  blasted  reputation ;  but  of 
this,  hereafter." 

Saying  this,  the  mother  got  up  from  the  chair,  and  after  strain- 
ing her  boy  to  her  heart  once  more,  and  bidding  him  go  straight- 
way to  bed,  and  there  lie  till  he  should  be  called  to  a  late  break- 
fast on  the  morrow,  she  left  him. 

It  was  near  daylight,  and  Arthur  had  no  inclination  for  sleep. 
Still,  as  the  crowded  occurrences  of  the  day,  so  multiplied  and  so 
strange,  were  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  tumbled  into  bed  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  wind,  and  sleet,  and  heavy  rattling  rain  upon 
the  roof,  and  against  the  windows,  he  slept  like  an  overwearied 
child  on  the  lap  of  its  mother. 

On  the  morrow  they  all  met  once  more  at  a  veiy  late  break- 
fast —  all  but  Julia,  who  complained  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  a 
distracting  headache. 

The  storm  continued,  but  Mr.  Fay  did  not  After  wandering 
hither  and  thither  for  a  whole  hour,  and  lounging  about  on  the 
sofa,  looking  at  the  papers  of  yesterday,  and  watching  the 
weather,  and,  seeing  no  signs  of  Julia,  in  spite  of  all  the  Migor 
could  say  or  do,  he  ordered  the  carriage,  and  took  his  leave. 

But  Arthur  had  managed  to  atone  for  the  deplorable  misbe- 
havior he  had  been  guilty  of  the  night  before ;  and  now  that  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  better  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  Julia  did  not  appear,  and  Mr.  Fay  had  to  go  with- 
out seeing  her,  he  began  to  feel  more  kindly  toward  that  gen- 
tleman, and  went  so  far,  after  he  had  been  gone  awhile,  as  to 
acknowledge,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  accomplished,  but  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  he  had  ever  met  with. 

So  much  for  a  pleasant  sleep !  and  so  muchy  it  may  be,  for  a 
word  of  prayer,  after  the  troubled  heart  had  cast  off  the  great 
burden  of  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Fay  had  not  only  grown 
more  intelligent  and  more  accomplished,  handsomer  and  more 
gentlemanly,  in  the  estimation  of  oor  young  friend  Arthur,  from 
that  hour  of  patient  self-examination,  upon  his  knees,  and  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  but  dignified  and  coarteoos,  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing unreasonably  tall,  and  awkward  and  shapeless,  and  repulsive 
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and  crafty,  as  he  had  appeared  from  the  first ;  but  a  well-propor- 
tioned man,  with  a  generous  mouth,  and  the  finest  eyes  in  the 
world  -^  large,  dear,  and  burning  with  inward  light,  and  change- 
able as  the  deep  sea  with  clouds  drifting  orer  it,  —  with  great 
ease  and  strength  of  manner,  which,  if  not  graceful,  was  both  im- 
pressive and  conciliatory ;  and  then,  too,  the  craft  and  coolness 
of  which  he  had  complained  so  bitterly  to  himself,  whenever  he 
thought  of  all  that  had  happened  between  them,  while  they  were 
together,  or  with  Julia,  from  the  first,  and  with  his  unde  Greorge, 
—  what  were  they,  after  all,  but  the  outward  signs  of  that  inward 
power  which  rendered  him  so  desirable  a  friend  in  their  present 
drcumstances,  and  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  position  be 
occupied  at  the  bar,  against  half  a  hundred  worthy  competitors, 
and  to  hold  it  against  all  the  world  ?  It  was  the  quiet,  unchange- 
able steadfastness  —  the  silent  wilfulness  —  the  perfect  self- 
command  of  Wallenstein,  as  pictured  by  Schiller  in  the  great 
battle  of  Leutzen.  Such  men  are  never  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
come  what  may  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  deters  their  ad- 
versaries from  trying  many  a  favorite  stratagem,  —  for  every 
bafHed  stratagem  is  a  converted  spy ;  all  the  more  dangerous  to 
one  party,  for  being  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  other. 

Of  all  that  his  mother  had  told  him  about  her  past  life,  and  of  his 
father,  nothing  had  troubled  him  so  much,  as  the  unpremeditated, 
unintentional  testimony  she  had  borne  against  the  intermarriage 
of  cousins.  Although  he  had  begun  to  think  of  Julia,  as  he  had 
never  thought  of  her  before,  and  kept  saying  to  himself  that  no 
man  was  worthier  of  her  love,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  than  Mr. 
Fay  himself;  and  though  he  believed  in  his  heart,  poor  fellow  I 
not  only  that  he  was  ready  to  give  her  up,  if  her  happiness  might 
be  promoted  by  the  companionship  of  another,  and  that  other  the 
very  man  he  had  almost  hated  a  little  time  before  ;  but  that  he 
had  given  her  up  —  and  forever  —  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  his  conjectures  were  well  founded  or  not,  nor  whether 
her  happiness  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  companionship ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  magnanimous  resolves,  he  felt  unhappy, 
—  miserable  —  utterly  discouraged,  when  he  thought  of  this  new 
barrier  ia  the  way  of  all  future  hope  and  possibility,  and  wanted 
to  steal  awciy  and  hide  himself,  he  cared  not  how,  nor  where, 
from  the  questioning  eyes  of  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Dat  after  day  passed,  with  few  incidents  and  no  changes, 
until  Arthur  and  Julia  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  the  time  for 
explnnntion  had  gone  by,  and  both  fell  into  the  habits  of  inter- 
course, which  mothers  are  most  likely  to  be  pleased  with,  where 
the  parties  are  in  no  immediate  danger. 

Arthur  had  grown  serious,  and  Julia  thoughtful ;  and  though 
they  were  often  lefl  alone  together,  and  neither  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  arrangement  entered  into  on  their  way  back  from 
their  visit  to  Edith  Archibald,  yet  Arthur  never  thought  of  say- 
ing sister  Julia,  nor  Julia  of  calling  him  brathery  instead  of  cousin. 
Both,  in  fact,  were  under  some  restraint,  —  both  uncomfortable, 
if  they  were  lefl  long  together,  —  and  both  embarrassed,  when- 
ever they  met  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fay,  who  bad  now  be- 
come a  regular  visitor  at  the  cottage, — dining  there  two  or 
three  tiroes  a  week,  and  always  taking  a  bed. 

Unwilling  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Fay,  Arthur  grew  generous, 
and  cither  spent  his  evenings  away,  or  withdrew  to  his  chamber 
at  an  early  hour,  and  rose  very  late,  so  as  to  give  him  every 
opportunity  he  could  wish,  morning,  noon,  and  night 

A  whole  month  had  now  passed  over.  The  weather  was 
beautiful  and  soothing ;  the  trees  began  to  feather  and  tremble 
with  new  life,  and  everywhere  tlie  waters  were  gurgling  and 
rippling,  and  the  flowers  budding  and  blossoming.  And  so  were 
the  daughters  of  the  land  —  as  if  they  had  nothing  better  to  do 
—  scattering  perfumes  with  every  puff  and  sweep  of  the  wind, 
whether  along  Broadway,  or  in  the  secret  phices  of  Greenwood, 
till  every  breath  of  tfir  told  of  their  presence  and  whereaboats, 
and  strong  men  grew  sleepy  and  faint  with  acknowledgment,  as 
they  floated  by. 
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For  a  time,  on  finding  how  much  thej  were  alone  together, 
and  how  little  he  was  allowed  to  know  of  what  was  going  on, 
Arthur  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  everj  day,  and  heing  too 
proud  to  question  his  mother,  or  to  watch  Julia,  he  managed  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  until  he  was  almost  a  stranger ;  and,  at 
last,  it  so  happened  that,  whenever  Julia  rode  out  on  horseback, 
for  her  health,  it  was  no  longer  with  Uncle  Greorge  or  coadn 
Arthur,  but  always  with  Mr.  Fay,  of  whose  beautiful  horseman- 
ship, even  his  mother  was  never  weary  of  talking.  Under  one 
pretence  or  another,  if  they  went  for  a  drive  through  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  over  to  the  battle-ground,  or  along  by  the  sea-shwe, 
Mr.  Fay  and  Julia  were  seldom  in  sight  —  either  a  long  way 
ahead,  or  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and  almost  always  in  what 
appeared  to  be  very  earnest  conversation. 

Arthur  grew  more  and  more  serious  and  stately,  and  Julia  more 
and  more  reserved  and  silent ;  and  as  they  had  never  come  to  the 
explanation  both  had  been  hoping  for,  though  neither  would 
acknowledge  it,  and  Arthur  was  preparing  to  go  abroad,  they 
were  likely  to  separate,  if  something  did  not  happen  to  change 
their  new  relationship,  as  they  had  never  separated  before,  in  all 
their  lives.  Their  hearts  were  heavy  and  sore;  but  with  all 
her  conscientiousness,  Julia  was  a  proud  creature,  and  Arthur 
too  unreasonable  for  what  was 'wanted.  Each  misunderstood 
the  other ;  and  for  want  of  a  few  words  —  a  look  —  or  a  touch, 
—  these  two  dear  friends,  who  loved  each  other,  after  all,  with 
something  more  than  the  tenderness  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
were  in  the  way  of  utter  alienation,  without  foreseeing  the  con- 
sequences, or  the  wretchedness  they  were  preparing  for  them- 
selves. They  were  too  much  alike,  perhaps,  and  neither  would 
speak  first 

But  one  day,  as  he  stood  upon  the  piazza,  and  Julia  alighted 
upon  the  new  turf,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  and  eyes  full  of 
earnestness,  aAer  a  long  ride  with  Mr.  Fay,  and  without  allow- 
ing him  to  help  her  off,  Arthur  saw  a  look  pass  between  them 
that  troubled  him,  and  immediately,  without  stopping  to  change 
her  dress,  or  to  throw  off  her  hat  and  gloves,  or  even  to  lay 
aside  the  silver-mounted  riding  whip  Mr.  Fay  had  just  given 
her,  she  swept  by  him  into  the  back  parlor,  followed  by  Mr. 
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Faj ;  nnd  as  Arthur  went  up  to  his  rooniy  a  few  minutes  after, 
he  saw  them  sitting  together  upon  the  sofa,  and  talking  together 
in  a  way  which  leA  him  no  longer  in  doubt,  and  he  determined 
to  act  accordingly. 

^  To-morrow,  at  half-past  ten,  if  you  please,  I  shall  be  at  the 
door,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  afler  a  few  minutes  had  passed.  '*  It  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  ask  your  cousin  Arthur,  —  or  shall  I  ?  He 
may  be  wanted  for  a  witness." 

Artliur  did  not  hear  Julia's  reply,  but  from  something  that 
followed,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  his  mother  and  uncle  were 
both  to  be  of  the  party,  whatever  it  was,  and  that  witnesses 
were  wanted.  "  Could  it  be  possible  ?  "  thought  he.  "  Can  they 
be  going  to  church  —  or  to  be  married  privately  —  and  I  to 
know  nothing  of  their  purpose,  till  the  very  day  has  arrived  ? 
Can  it  be  tliat  my  dear  mother  has  been  afraid  to  trust  me,  or 
that  Uncle  George  knew  I  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  ?  But 
why  in  such  a  hurry,  and  why  do  I  see  no  preparation  ?  Of 
a  truth,  if  it  were  anybody  else,  I  do  think  1  should  call  it  un- 
maidenly,  if  not  unseemly." 

A  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Arthur. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  "  your  cousin  Julia  goes  before 
the  grand  jury.  I  cannot  be  with  her,  —  but  you  must,  —  and 
as  you,  yourself,  may  be  wanted  for  a  witness,  we  have  arranged 
it  with  your  uncle  and  mother,  for  you  all  to  go  in  the  same  car- 
riage. This  will  leave  me  free  to  act  as  the  circumstances  may 
require.  She  will  not  be  detained  above  an  hour,  —  and  per- 
haps not  so  long.  I  have  explained  everything  to  her,  and  all 
you  have  to  do,  is  to  attend  her  to  the  door  of  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  there  wait  for  her,  till  she  is  returned  to  your  hands. 
I  do  not  think  your  mother  will  be  wanted,  but  she  may." 

Arthur  trembled  with  shame  and  vexation.  Here  was  another 
mystery  cleared  up,  and  that  so  naturally,  and  with  so  little 
effort,  as  to  leave  him  without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  for  the  head- 
long precipitation  of  his  judgment. 

He  had  observed  that  Uncle  Greorge  was  begimiing  to  lose 
flesh,  and  look  troubled ;  that  within  a  few  days  he  had  been 
forgetful,  and  absent  in  mind  ;  but  as  he  did  not  know  when  the 
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next  move  was  to  be  made  in  court ;  as  Mr.  Faj  appeared  to  feel 
no  uneasiness  whatever,  he  had  never  once  thought  of  the  possi- 
bilities involved.  But  now  —  now  that  the  grand  jury  were  men- 
tioned —  and  the  dreadful  signs  of  preparation  were  multipljing 
about  him,  —  whispered  conferences,  —  anxious  watching,  -* 
paleness,  —  and  the  change  of  look  and  step  we  so  readily 
observe  in  seasons  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  he  felt,  aggrieved  and 
astonished ;  aggrieved,  that  while  others  were  evidently  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  morrow,  he  was  left  in  the  dark  ;  and  as- 
tonished —  utterly  astonished  —  that  his  dear  mother  should  not 
have  kept  him  informed.  Poor  boy !  How  little  did  he  know 
of  the  purposes  or  plans  of  Mr.  Fay ;  not  one  hour  of  uneasi- 
ness would  he  ever  subject  anybody  to,  not  even  a  murderer,  if 
no  advantage  was  to  be  hoped  for.  ^  No,  no,"  said  he,  **  ^suffi- 
cient for  the  day,  is  the  evil  thereof;'  and  a  sleepless  night  is 
far  from  being  what  women  most  need  at  such  a  time  —  prepar- 
ation. Julia,  I  have  been  obliged  to  apprise  ;  for,  until  to-day,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  foresee  when  the  case  would  be  called  up." 

No  uneasiness  did  he  betray ;  and  yet  there  was  none  of  that 
professional  indifference  —  that  want  of  sympathy  —  that  chill- 
ing henrtlessness,  which  the  poor  trembling  wretch,  who  has 
committed  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  a  man  of  the  law,  so  fre- 
'  quently  meets  with,  until  you  see  him  dying  by  inches  of  hope 
deferred  —  not  the  hope  that  maketh  the  heart  sick  —  but  the 
dbappointed  hope  —  the  hope  of  finding  what  he  had  bargained 
for,  when  he  laid  bare  the  dreadful  Secret  of  a  wasted  hfe  to  a  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  —  so  long  as  the  money  lasts, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  share  and  share  alike  in  the  profits  of  their 
•copartncrsliip ; — heartfelt  sympathy,  strengthening  encourage- 
menty  and  compassionate  cheerfulness,  at  least,  if  nothing  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  strange,  though  very  pleasant  intimacy  which 
had  sprung  up  at  a  single  interview,  between  little  Edith  and 
Julia,  had  ripened  slowly,  but  steadily,  into  the  tenderest  and 
warmest  of  sisterly  friendship.  Unlike  as  they  were  in  general 
chanicter  ami  temperament,  one  being  serious  and  thoughtful, 
And  reserved ;  the  other,  wayward  and  playful,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, very  conununicative,  tliey  were  nevertheless  wonderfully 
alike  in  tlie  dii>linguished  attributes  of  youthful  womanhood,  — 
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when  the  heart  is  in  flower,  and  the  mysterious  currents  of  her 
inner  life  begin  to  "ripple  to  the  finger-ends,"  and  the  voice 
changes,  and  you  may  know  what  she  is  dreaming  of,  by  the 
shadow  under  her  drooping  lashes,  by  the  trembling  vibration 
of  her  finger-tips,  when  they  touch  yours  by  accident,  as  you 
stand  by  !ier  at  the  piano,  and  turn  the  music  for  her.  Both 
were  shy  and  f^ensitive  —  both  almost  haughty  in  their  natural 
bearing  toward  strangers,  and  especially  toward  the  inquisitive 
and  the  meddlesome ;  yet  both  were  conscientious  and  high-prin- 
cipled, and  upon  what  they  believed  proper  occasions,  both  were 
opcnhearted,  and  full  of  unsuspicious,  childlike  trustfulness  and 
gentleness. 

Mrs.  Archibald  and  Mrs.  Maynard  and  Uncle  George  had  be- 
come pretty  well  acquainted,  and  arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  having  all  three  —  Mrs.  Archibald,  the  baby,  and  poor  little 
Edith  —  all  four,  indeed,  for  Carlo  was  the  first  invited,  — 
brought  over  to  the  cottage,  for  a  month,  on  trial ;  after  which,  if 
Edith  grew  stronger,  and  there  should  be  room  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  if  the  baby  and  Carlo  should  not  manage  to  disturb 
the  whole  neighborhood,  nor  turn  the  house  inside  out,  there  was 
a  hope  that,  of  the  two  families,  now  consisting  of  two  mothera, 
two  middle-aged  widows,  who  were  widows  indeed,  though  still 
young  enough  to  be  delightful  companions  for  the  married  or  the 
unmarried  —  two  blossoming  maidens  —  one  sprightly  young 
man  —  a  dog  —  a  baby,  and  a  capital  specimen  of  the  old  bach- 
elor, in  •  the  finest  preservation,  and  not  **  ower  young  to  many 
yet,"  something  more  might  be  made,  afler  awhile. 

Other  things  had  happened  too,  which  Arthur  had  not  for- 
gotten, though  they  were  never  mentioned.  Letters  had  been 
received  fi-ora  Charles,  of  a  startling,  though  somewhat  mysterious 
cliaracter,  of  which,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  Arthur  was 
permitted  to  know  nothing ;  and  once,  while  wandering  in  the 
rear  of  the  Washington  parade  ground,  on  his  way  to  see  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  soon  to  sail  for  South  America,  whither  he  was 
preparing  to  go,  by  the  advice  of  Uncle  George  himself,  who  bad 
spent  a  lai'ge  portion  of  his  life  there,  and  was  acknowledged  to 
have  liad  great  influence  with  the  Emperor,  Don  Pedro, —  he 
came  suddenly  upon  tlie  little  row  of  cottages,  with  flower-gar- 
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dens  in  front,  where  he  had  gone  with  Julia  to  see  Edith ;  and 
while  stopping  hj  the  nearest  gate,  and  looking  ahoat  on  both 
sides,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  he  remembered  —  or  in  the 
midst  of  such  intolerable  sameness  and  prettiness  anything,  what- 
ever, whereby  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Archibald  mi^t  be  diatin« 
guished  from  the  others  —  he  saw  an  aged  man  walk  hurriedly 
toward  the  nearest,  mount  the  steps  —  followed  by  a  lai^  dog^ 
—  apply  the  night-key,  and  enter  as  if  on  tiptoe.  The  next 
moment  there  was  a  loud,  joyful  bark  —  the  ringing  shout  of  a 
child  —  and  the  noise  of  trampling  feet  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  of  welcoming  voices,  loud  and  happy,  though  nol 
intelligible  at  the  distance  he  stood.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  The  voice  of  the  dog  he  knew  —  the  shoot  of  -the 
baby  sounded  familiar  —  and  there,  of  course,  dwelt  the  widow 
Archibald.  But  mystery  of  mysteries !  What  business  had  Wil- 
liam Bayard  there  —  and  so  much  at  home,  as  to  be  followed  by 
Carlo,  and  to  have  a  night-key  ?  For  William  Bayard  it  was  — 
though  he  mounted  the  steps  with  astonishing  alertness,  and  van- 
ished like  a  shadow. 

How  very  strange,  thought  Arthur  —  go  where  I  may  —  do 
what  I  will  —  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  that  mysterious  man  ! 
It  may  be  that  the  footsteps  I  have  heard  following  me,  night 
aAer  night,  as  I  have  wandered  through  some  of  the  vile  and  for- 
bidden patlis  of  this  great  Babylon,  because  I  could  not  bear  to 
stay  at  home,  nor  to  go  to  bed  early,  —  instead  of  being  what  I 
have  hitherto  supposed,  the  tramp  of  a  watchman,  stopping  when 
I  stopped,  and  following  hard  after  me,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
with  the  ring  of  an  iron-shod  staff  at  intervals  upon  the  pave- 
ment, may  have  been  those  of  our  guardian  angel,  this  aged 
Quaker  —  this  perambulating  myth ;  —  on  my  life,  I  should  not 
be  greatly  astonished  at  any  time,  on  turning  my  head,  to  find 
him  at  my  elbow  I 

As  he  finished,  he  turned  to  go  away,  —  and  lo  I  —  at  his  very 
elbow  —  there  stood  the  apparition  of  William  Bayard ;  for  a 
moment  he  was  all  at  sea,  and  stood  stock-still  with  astonish- 
ment. If  this  man  —  this  aged  Quaker  —  was  indeed  Wil- 
liam Bayard  himself,  and  no  spirit,  —  then  who  was  the  other 
William  Bayard  he  had  just  seen  hurrying  up  the  gravel  walk, 
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mounting  the  steps,  and  entering  the  cottage,  followed  by  Cario  ? 
Were  the  shadows  he  saw  passing  swifllj  to  and  fro,  bj  the  large 
windows,  and  the  noise  of  trampling  feet,  and  the  joyful  cry  of 
the  child,  and  the  yelping  of  the  great  watch-dog,  only  shadows  ? 
or  had  he  taken  leave  of  his  senses  ? 

<*  How*s  thee  do  to-day  ? "  said  the  apparition,  offering  its 
hand. 

Arthur  felt  strangely.  He  was  no  materialist,  —  was  he,  there- 
fore, a  spiritualist  ?  Was  he  under  any  sort  of  delusion  ?  Was 
the  atmosphere  about  him  charged,  like  a  Leyden  jar,  with 
mesmeric,  or  other  power  ?  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  nor 
how  to  behave  —  tliough  he  durst  not  refuse  the  offered  hand. 
Luckily  for  both,  it  was  warm  to  the  touch,  —  and  he  began  to 
feel  better. 

**  I  saw  thee  coming  this  way,  Arthur,  and  I  hurried  forward,  * 
thinking  thee  might  want  to  see  the  widow  Archibald,  or  my  lit- 
tle friend  Edith  —  or  the  baby  —  and  I  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
pare them ;  but  when  I  saw  thee  stop  and  lean  over  the  gate, 
and  look  about,  as  if  thee  didn't  exactly  know  where  thee  was, 
and  linger  there  in  the  way  thee  did,  I  felt  sore  thee  had  no 
message  for  them,  and  so  I  concluded  not  to  mention  that  I  had 
seen  thee,  but  go  out  by  another  way,  without  being  noticed,  and 
come  upon  thee  as  I  have  —  a  little  by  surprise,  I  dare  say. 
How's  tliy  mother  to-day  ?  and  thy  uncle  Greorge  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you " 

<*  Ah  —  remember  me  to  him,  and  say,  if  thee  please,  that  I 
shall  be  with  him,  the  Lord  willing,  on  the  day  appointed.  And 
that  comely  young  woman,  Julia,  I  hope  she  is  well." 

^  Quite  recovered.  Sir ;  but  when  are  yoa  coming  over  to  see 
for  yourself?     You  are  wanted.  Sir  I  ** 

"Wanted!" 

"  That's  the  very  word,  Sir !  My  mother  wants  to  see  yoa, 
and  so  does  Uncle  George,  and  so  does  Julia." 

"  If  I  do  not  wholly  misunderstand  thee,  Arthur  Maynard,  thee 
may  tell  thy  dear  mother,  that  I  hope  to  see  her  within  the  next 
following  month  —  peradventure  sooner,  but  I  dare  not  promise, 
for  I  have  much  to  do  before  we  meet*  and  much  to  say  when 
we  do  meet ;  and  she  must  not  be  hurried." 
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**  You  could  not  fix  the  day,  Sir  ?  " 

"  No,  Arthur,  —  it  is  not  in  man  to  foresee  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth ;  but  if  I  am  not  self-deceived,  she  will  be  readj  to 
acknowledge,  when  I  do  see  her,  that  I  have  acted  wisely  in 
delaying.  But  I  have  a  word  for  thee,  my  young  friend.  Thee 
will  be  wanted  —  set  thy  house  in  order  —  thee  may  be  called 
for,  when  least  expecting  it " 

"  Nevertheless,  my  dear  Sir,  I  hope  to  be  prepared.** 

**  Indeed  ! "  —  taking  Arthur's  hand  between  both  of  his,  and 
gazing  earnestly  into  his  eyes,  — ''  indeed  !  I  was  not  speaking 
of  death,  but  of  that  preparation  we  all  need,  for  the  proper  dia- 
charge  of  our  duties  in  life,  one  to  another ;  but  I  see  that  prayer 
has  been  heard  for  the  only  son  of  his  motlier,  and  she  n  widow, 
and  that  by  being  prepared,  thee  meant  more  than  I  did  —  the 
Lord  be  praised  ! "  And  the  old  man  lifted  his  calm,  beautiful 
eyes  to  the  habitation  of  his  Father,  and  his  lips  moved,  and  a 
tear  trembled  upon  his  cheek,  and  his  white  hair  shivered  and 
blew  about  his  face,  like  a  halo. 

"  What  I  intended  to  say,"  added  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "  and 
all  I  intended  to  say,  was,  that  thee  will  be  wanted  for  my  pur- 
poses before  long,  and  that  I  would  prepare  thee  by  saying—- 
do  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Thy  voyage  to  South  America  need 
not  interfere  with  what  I  have  in  view ;  but  if  it  does  —  why, 
the  voyage  must  be  given  up.  Tell  thy  mother  what  I  say,  and 
be  governed  by  her  counsel." 

Saying  this,  the  venerable  man  disappeared ;  and  so  suddenly, 
that  before  Arthur  had  collected  his  thoughts,  and  got  well  under 
way,  for  his  intended  call  upon  the  shipmaster,  with  whom  the 
voyage  was  to  be  made,  the  very  sound  of  his  footstep,  and  the 
ring  of  his  cane,  as  the  iron  ferule  struck  the  pavement,  had 
passed  away. 

He  had  mentioned  the  promise  at  the  cottage,  and  all  had  been 
looking  for  him,  day  after  day  ;  but  up  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  told  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,  and  get  ready  to  go  with 
Julia,  not  a  sign  of  his  coming  had  appeared. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  had  been  studying  the  Scriptures  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  —  not  merely  reading  them,  that  bis 
mind  might  be  enriched  and  strengthened  for  the  companionship 
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of  orators  and  poets,  and  eloquent  reasoners ;  but  ttutfying  them, 
with  inward  prayer  and  great  tliankfulness  of  spirit,  —  he  had 
been  ])resent,  moreover,  at  the  Fuhon  Street  prayer-meetiogs, 
nt  the  business-men's  prayer-meeting  in  Broadway,  and  at  others 
in  the  John  Street  Church,  and  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  and 
once  had  been  moved  to  breathe  a  word  of  prayer  loud  enough 
to  be  overheard  by  some  of  the  strangers  about  him,  —  and  yet, 
he  was  far  from  feeUng  satisfied  with  himself.  He  was  expect- 
ing too  much,  perhaps,  —  like  Naaman  the  leper,  he  was  looking 
for  a  wonder,  for  some  ^'  great  thing  "  to  astonish  his  soul ;  and 
then,  too,  he  had  been  told  so  much  about  the  assurance  that 
others  felt,  and  so  much  about  the  brightness  of  their  way,  and 
the  blessedness  that  had  followed  so  instantaneously,  that  he 
began  to  be  troubled,  to  have  uncomfortable  misgivmgs,  and  to 
fear  tlmt  lie  had  gone  too  fast,  and  too  far ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  loss  hopeful  and  more  patient,  and  felt  more  anguish,  and 
striven  longer  to  save  himself,  —  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
himself  worthier.  Delusions  all !  And  yet  the  most  of  all  to  be 
feai-ed,  as  the  great  Adversary  well  understands,  or  they  would 
not  be  constantly  employed  against  the  lowly-hearted  and  self- 
distrustful.  If  to  begin  were  to  finish,  and  there  were  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  but  fold  our  arms  or  lie  down  by  the  way-side, 
then  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  we  should  undergo  no  change, 
feel  no  discouragement. 

Toward  evening,  on  the  very  day  before  Julia  was  to  appear 
against  her  uncle,  as  her  aunt  Elizabeth  was  sitting  by  herself 
in  the  back  parlor,  with  the  curtains  down,  and  the  pleasant 
afternoon  sky  of  the  season  shimmering  through  the  snowy  dra- 
pery, and  warming  up,  as  with  inward  sunshine,  the  sumptoous 
folds  of  crimson  cloth,  a  trcmubus  ring  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  afler  a  few  words  of  inquiry,  the  girl  entered,  saying  that  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  never  made  use  of  a  card,  and  would 
rather  not  give  his  name,  wanted  to  see  widow  Elizabeth  May- 
nard  alone  for  half  an  hour. 

^  What  kmd  of  a  looking  man  is  he,  Judith  ?  ** 
^  One  of  the  handsomest  looking  old  gentlemen  I  ever  clipped 
eyes  on,  if  you  please,  m'em ;  and  with  such  a  pleasant  coim- 
tentmcc,  and  such  beautiful  eyes,  as  dear  as  crystal,  m'em,  I 
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should  887 ;  not  80  ^^'J  ^^  neither^  m'em,  if  it  wasn't  for  tlie 
white  hair  streamiDg  awaj  down  over  his  shoulderii  and  a  little 
stoop,  as  he  stands  leaning  on  his  cane." 

*"  That  will  do,  Judith,  I  am  satisfied,**  said  Mn.  Majnaid, 
feeling  a  little  faint,  and  trying  to  prepare  for  the  intenrieWi  bj 
one  look  upward, — '^  Show  him  in." 

Afler  a  few  moments,  a  quick  step  was  heard  along  the  pas- 
sage-way, and  the  ringing  sound  of  a  heavy  cane,  used  with  tlie 
decided  energy  of  somebody  altogether  in  earnest,  and  not  so  very 
old  after  all.  The  door  opened — the  girl  withdrew  —  and  there 
stood,  face  to  face  with  the  widowed  mother,  and  the  bereaved 
wife,  the  man  she  had  most  loved  and  most  revered  of  all  (Sod's 
creatures  in  the  morning  of  life,  while  the  dew  of  youth  was  upon 
her.  But  oh,  how  changed !  how  unlike  what  he  had  been  thirty 
years  before,  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  towering  maiH 
hood. 

^Elizabeth,"  said  he,  —  coming  forward  with  a  look  of  us* 
troubled  serenity,  and  offering  both  hands,  —  "I  have  long 
wanted  to  see  thee,  face  to  face,  and  alone !  Year  after  year 
have  I  been  hoping  and  believing  that  Providence  would  bring 
us  together  once  more,  in  some  such  way ;  and  though  I  have 
been  very  near  to  thee  at  times,  near  enough  to  hear  thy  weU^ 
remembered  voice,  I  have  been  so  unwilling  to  disturb  thee»  or 
to  put  myself  in  thy  way,  so  clianged  as  I  knew  thee  would  find 
me,  that  I  have  waited  patiently  and  hopefully  for  the  hoar 
which  lias  now  arrived ;  —  and  I  thank  our  heavenly  Father, 
my  dear  friend,  that,  afler  all  thy  sorrows  and  trials,  I  find  thee 
so  little  changed  in  appearance,  and  looking  in  such  good 
health." 

Mrs.  Maynard  took  both  hands,  as  they  were  offered  ;  and 
leading  him  to  a  chair  —  and  making  a  sign  for  him  to  be  seated, 
for  her  lieart  was  too  full  for  speech  —  placed  herself  by  his 
side,  still  retaining  one  hand,  while  she  turned  away  her  fiiee, 
and  wept  in  silence. 

^  1  am  afraid  thee  finds  me  very  much  altered,  Elizabeth,  «- 
but,  perhaps,  if  thee  had  seen  me,  as  I  have  thee,  many  times 
every  year,  since  our  last  interview,  thee  might  not  have  been  so 
shocked." 
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A  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  —  followed  by  a  faint  hysterical 
sob  —  was  the  only  reply. 

^  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  past ;  —  but  as  my  object 
now  is  to  prepare  thee  for  the  future,  and  especially  for  the  mor- 
row, —  *  for  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,'  nor  how 
soon  I  mjiy  be  wanted  elsewhere,  —  thee  understands  me,  I  hope, 
—  I  have  desired  *  to  set  my  house  in  order,'  not  knowing  how 
soon  I  may  be  called  away.  Rather  distressing  symptoms  have 
returned  within  the  last  month  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  soroetimed, 
that  I  am  only  spared  for  the  help  of  thy  dear  brother,  and  for 
the  vindication  of  thy  most  worthy  husband,  in  the  coming  trial." 

"  For  the  vindication  of  my  husband  !  how  so  ?  What  has 
happened,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Bayard  ?  " 

"Elizabeth!" 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  what  would  you  with  me  ?  " 

"  If  thee  wouldn't  break  my  heart,  Elizabeth  —  call  me  Wil- 
liam." 

"  Well,  then  —  William  —  you  say  that  you  desire,  not  only 
to  save  my  poor  brother,  but  to  vindicate  my  husband  !  Pray 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  understand  by  this  ?  Can  it  be,  my  dear 
friend,  that  my  poor  husband  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
terrible  business,  or  that  we  are  any  way  involved  in  it  ?  " 

"  Thee  shall  know  hereafter,  Elizabeth.  I  am  bound  to  secrecy 
for  a  while  ;  —  aAer  thy  brother  is  set  free,  I  hope  to  show  that 
neither  he,  nor  my  friend  Harper,  was  ever  at  all  blameworthy 
in  the  business,  however  much  appearances  may  be  against 
both." 

Mrs.  Maynard  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  strength 
departed,  and  she  was  like  a  little  child;  and  her  heart  died 
away  within  her,  as  she  murmured, — 

"I  desire  to  know  the  worst,  William  Bayard,  —  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst ;  and  if  there  be  anything,  whatever,  which 
would  be  likely,  if  it  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  mind  I  now  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribula- 
tions, in  mercy,  let  me  know  it ! " 

"  I  dare  not,  Elizabeth.  My  word  is  pledged.  But  thus  much 
I  can  say,  and  will  say,  —  thee  has  nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole 
truth  comes  out ;  nothing  for  thy  brother,  nor  for  thy  late  bus- 
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band  ;  but  we  are  beset  bj  crafty  adyenaries,  and  thy  poor 
brother  is  completely  enmeshed.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  look  so  fright- 
ened, I  beseech  thee,  or  my  own  courage  may  fail,  when  I  moat 
need  a  treble  portion.  Put  thy  trust  in  God.  Happen  what 
may,  thee  has  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

**By  the  tone  of  your  voice,  my  friend  — by  the  very  Ian* 
guage  you  employ  —  by  your  saying  what  I  acknowledge  on  my 
knees  to  be  true,  every  day  of  my  life,  and  almost  every  hour  of 
the  day,  that  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  I  see — I  feel — 
I  am  sure  —  that  we  have  been  too  hopeful ;  and  that  you  are 
troubled  for  me,  and  for  my  poor  brother." 

^  Somewhat,  I  acknowledge  ;  but  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  I  tell  thee  now  —  and  here  —  that  I  have  in  my  posses* 
sion  all  the  proof  that  can  be  required  for  the  vindication  of  thy 
brother  ;  and  that  I  have  withheld  it,  from  the  first,  only  that  I 
might  have  other  proof,  so  that  no  imputation  should  rest  upon 
the  departed." 

"  My  poor  husband,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  Question  me  no  further,  I  pray  thee ;  but  come  prepared  to 
answer  such  questions  to-morrow,  as  Winthrop  Fay  may  havo 
occasion  to  ask  thee,  at  my  instigation." 

''  What  are  they  ?  Could  you  not  give  me  some  idea  of  their 
nature,  that  I  may  have  time  for  meditation  and  prayer.  I  trem- 
ble at  the  very  thought  of  being  questioned  in  public,  without 
prcparatioA." 

^  Let  not  thy  heart  be  troubled,  my  dear  friend.  Thee  will 
not  be  questioned  in  public  I  may  have  occasion  to  show  thee 
such  a  parcel  as  I  have  here,  —  look  1 "  —  and  he  drew  forth  from 
an  inside  pocket  a  sealed  package,  directed  to  '  William  Bayard, 
E^qui^e,  Phila.,  United  States,  North  America,'  —  **  and  I  may 
be  obliged  to  open  it  in  thy  presence,  and  to  ask  thee  if  thee  is 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting." 

**  Why !  it  is  the  handwriting  of  my  husband  !  How  long 
have  you  had  it  ? — and  why  has  it  not  been  opened  ?" 

''  I  have  had  it  over  eight  months ;  —  and  it  was  not  to  be 
o])ened,  as  thee  may  see  by  the  writing  here,  till  afler  the  death 
of  tlie  writer." 

**  Do  you  know  when  it  was  written  ?  " 
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"  Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  believe." 
"  Do  you  know  what  the  bundle  contains  ?  " 
"No  —  but  I  can  guess." 
"  Well,  and  what  do  you  guess  it  contains  ?  ** 
^  That  question,  dear  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  answer  to-day ;  but 
look  at  me !     Thee  knows  me,  and  thee  knows  whether  I  should 
be  likely,  after  all  that  has  happened  between  us,  to  withhold 
anything  from  thee,  which  I  had  a  right  to  communicate,  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  help  thy  brother,  or  to  make  thee  hap- 
pier." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  friend  —  forgive  me  —  but  I  am 
very  weak  and  fearful  just  now ;  the  dismal  weather  we  have 
had  so  much  of,  may  have  something  to  do  with  my  apprehen- 
siveness  ;  —  but,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again  — and  looking  so 
well." 

"  Elizabeth  Maynard  ! " 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  are  indeed  looking  well ;  for 
the  expression  of  inward  joy — of  a  mind  at  ease,  notwithstand- 
ing your  very  white  hair,  and  the  stoop  I  observed  as  you  en- 
tered —  has  not  only  overspread  your  countenance,  but  filled  your 
eyes  with  brightness,  and  given  a  cheerful  vibration  to  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  which  reminds  me  of  other  days." 

"  Of  other  days,  Elizabeth  ?  I  had  hoped  that  all  our  other 
days  were  forgotten  ;  and  that  henceforth  and  forever,  we  should 
meet  as  brother  and  sister  in  Christ.     Where  is  Arthur  ?  " 

Startled  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  she  did  not  imme- 
diately answer. 

"I  understand  that  he  has  taken  to  the  Bible;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  lips  have  been  opened  in  prayer." 

"Yes." 

"  But  in  public,  I  mean." 

''  The  Lord  be  praised !     But  can  it  be  true  ?  " 

''  I  think  so  —  though  I  have  not  heard  him  myself;  but  I 
have  not  a  few  friends  who  are  on  the  watch  for  new  cases ;  and 
judging  by  the  description  I  have  had,  I  think  thy  dear  aon 
Arthur  so  far  forgot  himself  at  a  prayer-meeting,  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  as  to  breathe  ak>ud  what  he  meant  for  secret  prajer. 
But  he  was  overheard " 
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"  By  God's  holy  angels,  I  hope  !  *• 

*'  Even  so,  Elizabeth,  —  and  also  by  mortal  men,  who 
ready  to  rejoice  with  the  holy  angels ;  and  one  of  the  brethren  t6^ 
lowed  him,  af\er  he  left  the  meeting,  as  far  as  the  Upper  Ferry, 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself;  but  lost  him  there  in  the 
crowd.  Judging  by  what  I  was  told  of  his  appearance  and 
behavior,  and  age,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  assure  thee,  of  its  being 
Arthur." 

^  How  shall  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  fiuthfulneas 
to  my  poor  boy  ?  " 

^  Thee  need  not  thank  me,  Elizabeth.  I  am  all  the  hapfner, 
and  it  may  be  all  the  better,  for  being  about  my  Father^s  boai- 
ness.     I  am  now  an  old  man." 

**  Oh,  no  —  not  an  old  man,  William  ! " 

^  Perhaps  not,  if  we  reckon  by  years ;  but  as  we  are  only 
allowed  so  many  pulsations  of  the  heart,  whether  we  outlive  our 
three  score  and  ten,  or  die  earlier ;  as  they  are  counted  to  as, 
one  by  one,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they  are 
hurried,  our  lives  are  shortened ;  and  that,  where  a  strong  man 
has  to  go  through  with  many  a  sore  and  ever-changing  UDOOm* 
mon  trial,  he  may  be  old  in  spirit,  as  in  body,  long  before  the 
appointed  hour  common  to  others.  When  thee  first  knew  me, 
Elizabeth,  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  sorrow.  I  had  never 
been  hurried  nor  troubled.  My  life  was  like  a  river.  I  had  no 
fear  of  calamity  —  no  thought  of  death ;  and  I  was  full  of  hope 
and  trust." 

Aunt  Elizabeth  withdrew  her  hand,  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  tear ; 
but  it  soon  found  its  way  back,  they  never  knew  how. 

"Thy  husband  and  I,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  oar 
tempers  and  ages,  were  like  David  and  Jonathan.  We  loved 
one  another,  I  verily  believe,  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
women.  But,  while  we  were  walking  together  in  the  sunshine 
—  fearing  no  evil  —  the  thunder  broke  over  our  heads,  and  the 
earth  opened  underneath  our  feet,  and  I  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
darkness,  and  he  alone  escaped.  Be  not  frightened,  I  beseech 
thee !  Do  not  shudder  and  tremble  at  the  touch  of  my  hand. 
Thee  has  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  not  beside  myself,  nor  growing 
wild,  I  assure  thee." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid,  William,  —  if  I  tremble,  it  is  with  grief, 
and  sorrow,  and  shame,  that  so  noble  a  creature  should  have 
been  so  frightfully  shipwrecked,  through  anj  fault  of  mine." 

**  What  do  thee  mean,  Elizabeth  Majnard  ?  Whose  fault  was 
it,  I  pray,  if,  when  I  had  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  so  as  to  see  for  myself  that  I  was  not  only  walking  on 
the  outermost  verge  of  a  precipice,  overhanging  the  shadows  of 
another  world,  but  that  I  was  leading  thee  there,  step  by  step,  in 
my  blindness  ?  —  whose  fault  was  it,  I  say,  that  I  lost  my  bal- 
ance in  the  suddenness  of  the  revelation,  and  in  letting  thee  go* 
lost  my  only  stay  on  earth,  and  toppled  over  headlong  into  the 
abyss  ?  To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  am  I  indebted  for  that 
knowledge  of  what  most  concerned  us  both  ;  which,  while  it 
shortens  my  life  here,  will,  I  trust,  lengthen  it  hereafter." 

Aunt  Elizabeth  was  a  little  frightened,  it  mast  be  acknowl- 
edged, notwithstanding  her  disclaimers,  and  there  were  times 
when  her  heart  beat  thick  and  hurriedly,  and  her  color  came 
and  went,  and  her  tears  fell  upon  the  hand  she  held,  like  sum- 
mer min,  but  there  was  no  wildness  of  look  or  manner,  no  want 
of  self-command  ;  nothing,  after  all,  but  a  deep  seriousness,  and 
a  flow  of  language,  wholly  unlike  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  for  years. 

**  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  pray  thee.  Next  to  our  heav- 
enly Father,  am  I  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  thee,  for 
helping  me  to 'look  into  my  own  heart,  as  thee  did,  —  for  reveal- 
ing me  to  myself.  Oh,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  !  if  thee  knew  how 
long  and  how  terrible  was  the  darkness  that  followed  thy  unex- 
pected marriage  —  a  marriage  I  had  hoped  for  and  wished  for, 
—  though  not  so  soon  perhaps,  —  thee  would  not  wonder  to  find 
me  an  old  man,  with  white  hair,  stooping,  and  trembling,  and  tot- 
tering on  my  way  toward  the  grave.  And  yet,  I  do  not  blame 
thee  —  I  never  did  blame  thee.  Harper  was  worthy  of  thy  holi- 
est earthly  affections,  —  he  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  when 
both  were  but  worldlings ;  and  the  very  man  I  would  have  choaeo 
for  a  beloved  sister, —  nay,  even  for  thee,  dear  £lisal>eth,  had  it 
been  left  with  me  to  decide.  But  when  I  tell  thee,  that,  for  long 
years,  while  wandering  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  seeking  rest, 
but  finding  none,  the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  oor  last  meeting 
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haunted  me  for  ever  and  ever  —  thee  will  understand  me.  In 
the  watches  of  the  night,  I  saw  thee  pale  and  weeping — I  heard 
thy  broken  cries  of  anguish  and  terror,  and  the  faint,  low  sobbiDg, 
that  drove  me  from  the  house  out  into  the  cold  night  mir,  and  at 
last  aver  sea." 

•*  Oh,  my  friend,  my  poor  friend,  what  shall  I  say  I  ** 

^  Nothing,  Elizabeth.  Nothing  more  can  be  said  now ;  the 
seal  of  death  is  upon  my  forehead,  the  hand  of  death  upon  my 
heart  Bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  shall  be  throogh 
with  all  I  have  wanted  to  say.  For  many  a  year,  I  was  unable 
to  eat  or  sleep,  I  was  filled  with  such  dismal  forebodings ;  and 
lest  the  friends  who  watched  over  me  might  be  troubled,  I  would 
feign  sleep,  and  lie  still,  hour  after  hour,  till  I  was  almost  ready 
to  spring  from  the  bed,  or  sofa,  and  throw  myself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, in  my  unappeasable  restlessness ;  and  I  would  often  swallow 
my  food  at  the  risk  of  choking,  and  without  the  least  relish  for  it 
—  or  the  least  inclination — and  when  I  could  not  distinguish 
one  kind  from  another  —  and  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  too^ 
which  satisfied  them,  till  they  saw  how  emaciated  I  grew,  and 
how  querulous  and  peevish.  At  last,  I  determined  to  follow  thee 
to  England  ;  —  I  did  so  —  and  that  saved  me,  for  I  have  never 
lost  sight  of  thee  since." 

"  Never  lost  sight  of  me  ! " 

"  Never  !  At  this  moment,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  has  happened  to  thee  and  to  thy  household,  fiom  the  day  I 
first  met  my  friend  Harper  in  the  neighborhood,  as  if  I  had  been 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  thee." 

"Did  he  know  this?" 

"  No,  —  not  altogether.  He  knew  that  I  often  saw  thee,  and 
oAen  heard  thy  voice  ;  but  many  times  he  believed  me  to  be  afar 
off,  in  other  lands,  when  I  was  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the 
street  you  lived  in." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  see  me  ?  You  would  have  been  always 
most  welcome,  I  assure  you." 

"  So  he  said  ;  but  I  knew  better  —  I  knew  it  must  be  other- 
wise —  and  therefore  I  insisted  upon  keeping  out  of  thy  way, 
and  not  allowing  thee  to  know  that  I  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living." 
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"  How  very  strange  !  How  mysterious,  indeed  !  I  now  be- 
gin to  recall  a  number  of  incidents,  which  I  might  have  known 
at  the  time,  had  I  not  been  misled  in  some  way,  so  that  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  —  and  which,  I  now  see,  must  have  had  some 
connection  with  you." 

"  I  dare  say.  He  mentioned  several  to  me,  and  we  were  some- 
times not  a  little  amused  at  the  narrow  escapes  I  have  had. 
More  than  once  I  have  met  thee  coming  in,  or  going  out  of  thy 
house  in  the  evening." 

"Indeed!" 

"  And  once,  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  thy  husband  in  the  next 
chamber  to  thee,  till  near  morning.  It  was  the  last  time,  how- 
ever. I  determined  to  run  that  risk  no  more.  Do  thee  remem- 
ber when  little  Arthur  was  brought  home  to  thee  one  day,  after 
he  had  tumbled  into  the  basin,  where  he  had  been  feeding  the 
swans  ?  I  was  watching  him  at  the  time,  and  took  him  out ;  and 
was  in  the  carriage  with  him  and  the  nurse,  when  it  stopped  at 
thy  door." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  You,  my  noble-hearted,  generous  friend, 
watching  over  me  for  yeai-s,  and  over  my  husband,  and  saving 
him  —  as  he  himself  acknowledged  to  me  over  and  over  again, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  —  from  a  shipwreck  worse  than  death — 
and  even  from  death  itself,  if  I  rightly  understood  him,  on  one 
occasion ;  and  I,  never  to  know  a  word  of  all  this,  that  I  might  ac- 
knowledge your  brotherly  kindness,  and  minister  to  you  in  turn.'* 

"  *  Thou  couldst  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  —  pluck  from 
the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,'  Elizabeth,  or  *  with  some  sweet  ob- 
livious antidote '  —  I  forget  the  rest,  —  but  I  was  afraid  to  see 
thee,  —  and  thee  must  forgive  me  for  quoting  Shakspeare.** 

"  I  remember,  too,  that  something  very  strange  happened  at 
the  time  of  our  greatest  trouble  ;  —  and  then  it  was  that  I  first 
heard  of  your  being  alive,  and  that,  by  your  timely  interference, 
you  had  saved  the  house  of  Maynard  So  Co.  from  reproach  and 
ruin." 

"What  was  it,  pray?" 

"  There  was  a  ring  —  do  you  remember  a  large  ring  of  twisted 
serpents,  with  carbuncle  eyes,  which  my  husband  wore  ?  ** 

'*  Yes,  and  thy  brother  wears  it  now,  though  be  tries  to  oon- 
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ceal  it,  I  see,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  afraid  of— -or 
ashamed  of." 

^  It  If  something  to  be  afraid  of.  In  some  way  or  other,  I 
know  not  how  —  for  he  never  explained  the  mjsteiy  —  but 
this  I  know,  that  mj  husband  owed  his  life  to.  that  ring.  After 
the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed,  and  he  had  begun  to  recover 
from  the  terrible  prostration  that  followed  jour  timely  interfer- 
ence, that  ring  was  put  awaj ;  and  I  never  saw  it  again  till  he 
sent  it  to  brother  George  from  his  death-bed,  begging  of  him 
never  to  part  with  it  while  he  lived,  and  always  to  wear  it,  if  he 
could.  But  your  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  I  do  not 
understand  —  it  makes  me  tremble  —  pray  don't !  —  you  scare 
me  —  my  very  blood  runs  cold  ! " 

^  I  was  waiting  to  hear  in  what  way  that  ring  was  connected 
with  me  in  thy  remembrance  ?  " 

"Well,  —  after  the  terrible  night  which  followed  the  discovery 
that  Maynard  &  Co.  were  bankrupt  beyond  all  hope,  —  he 
handed  me  that  ring,  and  begged  me  to  put  it  away  where  it 
would  be  safe,  and  where  he  should  never  see  it  again ;  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  you  had  appeared  for  his  relief,  just  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  —  no  possibility  of  escape  —  and  that  this 
ring —  though  I  never  understood  how  —  was  in  some  way  coup- 
led with  your  appearance ;  in  fact,  I  well  remember  that  he  called 
it  a  talisman,  and  assured  me,  half  seriously,  too,  that  it  had  once 
belonged  to  some  great  Eastern  monarch." 

"  Solomon,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No,  not  Solomon  ;  but  to*  somebody  of  our  day,  whose  name 
I  do  not  now  remember." 

«  Was  it  Aladdin,  Elizabeth,  —  or  Tippoo  Saib  ?" 

"  It  was  Tippoo  Saib  ;  I  remember  it  well  now  —  can  you 
clear  up  the  mystery  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  hereafter,  not  now.  All  that  he  told  thee  was  true. 
That  ring  did  save  thy  dear  husband's  life ; —  but  I  must  go  now ; 
farewell." 

"  Won't  you  stay  to  dinner,  and  take  a  bed  with  us  ?  We 
shall  have  no  company,  unless  our  friend  Fay  should  drop  in ; 
but  Julia,  and  Arthur,  and  my  brother  George,  all  want  to  see 
you,  and  all  want  to  know  you  ;  do  stop,  will  you  ?  " 
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«  Not  to-day,  Elizabeth.     Farewell !  ** 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  old  friend." 

And  the  next  moment,  William  Bayard  was  gone,  —  moving 
off  like  a  man  of  thirty-five,  at  the  most,  as  he  hurried  along  the 
piazza,  and  over  the  smooth  gravel-walk,  with  his  long,  white  hair 
blowing  backward  in  the  wind,  and  his  gold-headed  cane  ringing 
like  a  light  hammer  upon  the  hard  gravel. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

On  the  morrow,  after  much  prayer,  and  a  long,  sleepless  night. 
Major  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Maynard,  Julia,  and  Arthur  went  awaj 
together  in  a  carriage,  on  their  sorrowful  errand  to  New  York. 
They  rode  in  silence  —  like  strangers  at  a  funeraL  When  thej 
alighted,  Mr.  Fay  appeared  at  the  door,  as  if  waiting  for  them, 
and  making  a  sign  to  the  Major,  who  instantly  withdrew,  led 
them  to  a  large  antechamber  crowded  with  witnesses  about  to  go 
before  the  grand  jury. 

"  Compose  yourself,  I  pray.  Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  ^  confine 
yourself  to  the  questions  propounded,  as  yon  did  in  your  first 
interview  with  me,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Mr.  Officer — 
this  way,  if  you  please.  When  you  hear  the  name  of  Miss 
Parry,  Julia  Parry,  you  will  find  her  waiting  here." 

^  Aynt  Elizabeth  will  go  with  me,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

^No " 

"Or  Cousin  Arthur?" 

"  No,  not  even  Cousin  Arthur.  He  may  not  be  wanted,  ^ 
nor  your  aunt  Elizabeth;  and  if  wanted,  you  will  not  go  to- 
gether, but  separately,  and  be  questioned  separately." 

"  But  you  will  be  there,  Mr.  Fay  ?" 

<*  No,  my  dear  young  friend.  You  must  go  alone  —  you  most 
depend  altogether  upon  yourself." 

Julia  turned  very  pale,  and  a  tear  gathered  on  her  lashes ;  but 
instantly  recollecting  herself,  and  interchanging  a  patient  smile 
with  her  aunt,  and  a  look  of  cheerful  trust  with  her  cousin, 
she  signified,  that  whenever  called  for,  they  would  find  her  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  Fay  looked  at  the  generous  girl,  with  such  evident  admi- 
ration as  to  bring   the  color  to  her  cheek  —  and  then  hurried 
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awaj,  as  if  a  great  pressure  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart ;  and 
Arthur  drew  a  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  Julia  than  he  had  ven- 
tured to  do  for  a  long  while  ;  and  taking  his  mother's  hand,  sat 
in  silence,  watching  the  procedure,  and  studying  the  countenances 
about  him. 

There  were  two  or  three  cases  of  murder,  and  many  others 
of  a  highly  aggravated  cliaracter,  about  undergoing  investigation. 
And  as  be  looked  around  upon  the  witnesses,  he  shuddered  ;  for 
upon  the  foreheads  of  not  a  few,  he  read,  as  if  written  with  fire, 
the  death-warrant  of  more  than  one  fellow-creature.  The  slug- 
gishness, tlie  brutal  indifference,  and  the  squalor  about  him,  all 
which  he  tried  to  conceal  from  his  mother  and  Julia,  by  change 
ing  the  chairs  and  calling  off  their  attention  to  pleasanter  faces, 
filled  him  with  abhorrence  and  loathing.  He  felt,  indeed,  that, 
with  such  witnesses,  whether  for  or  against  him,  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  no  man  was  safe ;  and  when  he  thought  of  his  poor 
uncle,  and  of  the  serious  questions  involved,  his  heart  died  away 
within  him,  and  his  hand  shook,  as  it  rested  on  the  arm  of  Julia's 
chair. 

She  saw  it,  and  was  troubled.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Arthur's 
heart  yearned  for  that  interchange  of  sympathy  which  they  had 
been  so  long  familiar  with  ;  and  before  he  knew  it,  his  hand  had 
slipped  from  the  chair  and  fallen  upon  hers  —  tremblings  and 
cold  as  death.  Julia  started  and  shivered  at  the  touch ;  but  she 
did  not  withdraw  her  hand ;  nor  when  she  saw  the  eyes  ci  her 
aunt  Elizabeth  following  hers,  did  she  manifest  any  embarrass- 
ment, or  uneasiness.  But  she  breathed  hurriedly  —  her  color 
came  and  went — a  crowd  of  tumultuous  thoughts  rushed  through 
her  brain  —  her  eyes  filled  —  and  she  turned  away  without 
speaking  a  word. 

"  Dear  Julia,"  whispered  Arthur,  —  "don't  be  disooaraged, — 
let  us  be  of  good  cheer  I  Our  fiuth  may  be  sorely  tried,  and  the 
issue  may  not  be  so  near  as  we  have  hoped,  nor  altogether  what 
we  have  expected ;  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fay " 

The  little  hand  was  half  withdrawn. 

^  Still  more,  in  the  assurance  we  have  had  tnm  Uncle  QtorgB 
himself,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  others." 
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A  slight  heaving  of  the  shoulders  and  a  faint,  convulsive  sob 
from  Julia,  brought  her  aunt  Elizabeth  to  her  side.  But  the  little 
hand  was  left  still  nestling  in  that  of  Cousin  Arthur,  and,  though 
the  deep  silence  continued  unbroken,  the  old  current  of  sympathj 
was  fast  finding  its  way  back  through  the  dried-up  channels  of  a 
past  friendship,  and  these  two  children  were  beginning  to  under- 
stand each  other  once  more,  without  the  help  of  language,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Bayard  looked  in  upon  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  disappeared. 

*^  Did  you  observe  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  dear  mother  ?  I 
am  sure  something  hopeful  has  happened,"  said  Arthur,  **  and 
since  the  interview  he  had  with  you,  last  evening,  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  reason  for  encouragement  Judging  by  what  you  have 
communicated  to  me,  I  am  strong  in  that  faith,  which  I  hope 
may  be  acceptable  to  our  heavenly  Father." 

A  slight  pressure  from  Julia's  hand,  which  was  instantly  caught 
away,  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  trust  it  longer  there,  brought  the 
color  to  Arthur's  temples. 

'*  It  is  not  an  impatient  faith,  I  hope,"  said  his  mother. 
At  this  moment,  the  door  opened  sofUy,  and  the  officer  ap- 
peared, followed  on  tiptoe  a  few  steps  by  Mr.  Bayard ;  and  the 
name  of  Miss  Julia  Parry  was  uttered  in  a  low,  considerate  voice, 
—  not  called^  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  witnesses. 

Julia  dropped  her  veil,  and  rose  at  the  officer's  approach ;  and 
when  Arthur  took  her  hand  to  draw  it  under  his  arm,  though  it 
struck  a  chill  to  his  very  heart,  there  was  no  trembling,  and  no 
faltering ;  and,  when  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  whispered  to  her  —  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  cousin ! 
God  strengthen  you ! "  she  lifled  her  veil,  and  turning  toward 
him,  with  a  look  of  such  holy  determination,  though  her  eyes 
were  swimming,  whispered,  '*  pray  for  me ! "  that  Arthur  would 
have  knelt  to  her,  if  they  had  been  alone. 

Julia  had  been  well  prepared  by  Mr.  Fay,  as  he  thought,  and 
she  thought ;  and  having,  for  many  a  month, ''  possessed  her  soul 
in  patience,"  had  little  to  fear  from  surprise  ;  but  still,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  —  altogether  alone  —  in  tlie  presence  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  silent,  middle-aged,  bearded  men,  looking 
very  serious  —  and  perhaps  a  little  anxious  —  all  seated  round 
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a  large,  long  table,  with  pens  and  paper  spread  out  before  them, 
and  another  sharp,  hard-looking  personage,  with  oorragated  brow, 
stiff  hair,  just  beginning  to  be  flecked  with  the  moonlight  of 
coming  age,  and  small,  keen,  restless  ejes,  which  were  always 
averterl,  when  he  found  you  trying  to  read  them,  and  always 
fixed  upon  the  party  questioned,  with  a  burning  intensity,  alike 
tix>uble;f^ome  and  exas])erating — she  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
she  hcr.<elf  were  on  trial. 

This  gentleman,  who  sat  near  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a 
large  ])ile  of  newspapers  and  other  documents  before  him,  was 
the  chief  questioner,  though  most  of  the  others  had  sometimes  a 
word  to  say,  or  a  suggestion  to  make,  as  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded. 

AAcr  allowing  a  sufficient  time  for  Julia  to  recollect  henelf, 
and  look  about  her,  the  foreman  begged  her  to  lift  her  veil. 

Julia  bowed. 

And  tkfier  fidgeting  in  his  chair  awhile,  and  whispering  to  his 
nearest  neighbor,  the  gentleman  above-described,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  prosecutor  himself,  and  who  had  been  specially 
invited  by  the  grand  jury  to  be  present,  contrary  to  the  iisuid 
practice,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  examination,  begged  the  wit* 
ness  to  give  her  name. 

^  Julia  Parry,  Sir,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  sweet,  dear  voioe, 
which  evidently  produced  a  pleasant  impression. 

"  You  are  related  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  I  believe —  George  A. 
Pendleton  ?  "  —  looking  at  a  Ibt  of  names  on  a  paper  lying  before 
him. 

"  He  is  my  uncle,  Sir." 

*<  On  the  side  of  your  mother,  I  presume  ?  Her  name  was 
Pendleton,  I  believe  ?  " 

'*  It  was." 

"Have  you  any  recollection^  Miss  Parry,  of  this  paper?** 
handing  her  an  open  letter. 

"  I  have." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  ?" 

« I  am." 

"  Whose  handwriting  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mine,  Sir." 
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'<  Will  70U  please  run  jour  eje  over  it,  and  see  if  anj  alter* 
aliens  or  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  since  70a  saw  it 
last?" 

"« I  do  not  find  any,  Sir.** 

**When  did  jou  see  it  last?'' 

*^  When  I  sealed  it  for  the  post-office,  immediately  after  finisli* 
ing  it.     The  date  will  show." 

"  To  whom  did  you  intrust  it  for  the  office  ?" 

*^  To  a  waiter  belonging  to  the  St.  Nicholas,  I  believe." 

^  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  his  name  ?  " 

^  Peter  —  I  do  not  remember  his  other  name." 

^  I'll  trouble  you,"  reaching  his  hand  for  the  letter.  ^  You 
speak  here  of  enclosures,  1  see.    Was  there  anything  enclosed  ?" 

«  There  was." 

"  And  what,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Four  Bank  of  England  notes." 

^  Do  you  remember  the  whole  amount  ?  or  the  denomina- 
tions ?  " 

^  Altogether,  about  a  hundred  pounds,  I  believe ;  there  was 
one  fifty,  and  one  or  two  twenties." 

*'  Can  you  recall  the  numbers  or  dates  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

^  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  or  dates?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  at  the  time,  or  afterward?" 

«  No,  Sir." 

"  Should  you  know  them  again,  if  you  saw  them  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should,  Sir." 

*  Are  these  the  notes  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  they  were,  judging  by  appearances,  but  I  am 
not  sure." 

"  To  whom  was  the  letter  directed  ?  " 

"  To  my  brother  Charles.  You  will  find  the  address  on  the 
outside  of  the  letter  itself." 

"  And  why  were  they  sent  to  your  brother  Charles  ?  " 

For  the  first  time,  Julia  faltered  ;  a  glow  of  indignation  flushed 
her  face,  and  her  wet  lashes  trembled  with  inward  brightness ; 
but  she  answered,  nevertheless,  and  calmly  too,  with  the  same 
low,  sweet,  mournful  voice. 
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^  My  brother  was  going  awaj,  I  knew  not  whither ;  but  among 
strangers,  I  believed,  and  I  wanted  to  help  him,  so  fiur  as  it  lay 
in  my  i)ower." 

"  But  how  was  your  letter  to  reach  him,  if  you  knew  not 
whither  he  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Our  letters  were  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  third  person 
for  a  while,  and  afterwards  to  remain  till  called  for,  in  the  post- 
offices  mentioned." 

Tliere  was  a  slight  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  as  she  answered  the 
last  question,  and  something  portentous  in  the  look  she  turned 
upon  the  prosecutor,  but  no  quavering  nor  faltering. 

"  Could  you  furnish  us  with  the  name  of  that  penon,  and 
with  a  list  of  the  post-offices  ?  " 

**  I  might  do  so,  if  allowed  to  go  home  for  a  paper  I  have  in 
my  portiblio." 

*'  Did  your  brother  Charies  ever  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter,  or  bank-notes  ?  ** 

"  How  could  he.  Sir,  when  both  were  intercepted  ?  ^ 

For  the  first  time,  Julia  was  thrown  off  her  guard,  and  ^rgoi 
her  past  experience,  and  fixed  resolution ;  but  she  instantly 
recovered  herself,  and  the  examination  was  renewed,  and  her 
answers  were  carefully  noted,  and  oftentimes  at  full  length,  by 
some  of  the  jury. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  tntereeptedy  Miss  Parry  ?  * 

^Becuuse  I  find  them  here,  in  the  possession  of  strangers; 
and  because  I  have  heard  from  my  broUier  since,  and  they  had 
never  reached  him  ?  ** 

"  How  can  you  know  that,  Miss  Parry  ?  " 

^  Because  he  wrote  and  cautioned  me  not  to  use  them ;  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  receipti 
if  they  had  ever  come  to  hand,  or  destroyed  them,  perhaps,  or 
he  might  have  returned  them  to  me.** 

"  But  why  destroy  them  ?  " 

"  Because  they  were  said  to  be  worthless,  and  perhaps  were 
forged ;  and  his  earnest  desire  that  I  should  not  make  use  of 
them,  satisfied  me  that  he  well  understood  their  tme  chaneter." 

**  He  was  alarmed  on  ^^aur  aooounty  you  believe  —  uawlUiDg 
to  have  you  exposed  —  hey  ?  " 
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"Sir!" 

"  Involved,  I  mean.  Do  you  know  if  he  manifested  at  any 
time,  in  any  way,  any  correspondent  uneasiness  about  others  — 
your  uncle  Greorge,  for  instance,  or  your  aunt  Maynard  ?  " 

"  Not  with  regard  to  my  aunt ;  but  in  a  letter  I  have  some- 
where, and  perhaps  in  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  was  something  said  by  him  about  Uncle  George,  which 
satisfied  me  at  the  time,  that  he  felt  anxious  about  him  alsa** 

"  Could  you  produce  that  letter  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  have  it  among  my  brother's  letters." 

"  And  now,  Miss  Parry,"  straightening  himself  up  —  adjust- 
ing his  spectacles,  and  glancing  from  face  to  face,  up  and  down 
both  sides  of  the  long  table,  very  slowly,  and  with  a  look  not  to 
be  misunderstood  —  "  allow  me  to  ask  you  —  and  I  do  it  with 
all  respect,  I  assure  you,  but  my  duty  obliges  me  to  do  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  these  gentlemen,  otherwise  I  should  not  —  allow 
me  to  ask  if  you  ever  had  any  reason  for  questioning  the  good- 
ness of  these  notes  —  their  genuineness,  their  validity,  I  mean  — 
before  you  sent  them  off  to  your  brother  ?  Take  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  pray  you." 

^  No  time  for  consideration  is  required.  Sir.     I  never  did." 

"  Have  you  got  the  lady's  answer,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the  pros- 
ecutor, with  a  look  that  displeased  Julia,  and  led  her  to  question 
Mr.  Fay  ailer  she  was  through ;  and  she  was  not  a  little  vexed 
and  astonished,  to  find  that  she  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  pros- 
ecutor, as  an  adverse  witness  —  a  witness,  that  is,  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  party  charged  —  and  had  been  cross-questioned 
accordingly. 

The  answer  being  down,  and  all  eyes  turned  upon  her,  the 
prosecutor  continued  —  a  smile  of  bitterness  and  pique  and  tri- 
umph playing  round  his  mouth,  as  if  about  to  feed  some  ancient 
grudge,  professional  or  otherwise  —  and  for  a  single  moment 
Julia's  courage  gave  way. 

"  Recollect  yourself,  Miss  Parry,  before  you  answer  my  next 
question.     Are  you  fully  prepared  ?  " 

Julia  bowed  —  somewhat  scornfully,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

^  Was  not  one  of  these  very  notes "  —  glancing  at  the  jury 
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with  a  triumphaDt  smile  —  ''or  one  of  the  same  kind,  refused 
one  evening  at  the  bar,  soon  after  jou  went  to  the  St.  Nicho- 
las?" 

Instead  of  being  overwhelmed  —  thunderstruck  and  aghast  — 
as  the  learned  gentleman  expected,  by  the  suddenness  and 
strangeness  of  the  question,  Julia  answered  instantly,  and  with- 
out a  sign  of  perturbation  — 

''  I  believe  so.  Something  of  the  kind  happened  at  the  St. 
Nicholas,  very  soon  after  we  went  there ;  and  though  I  am  not 
sure,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  Sir,  that  one  of  these  very  notes, 
or  one  of  the  same  kind,  for  I  had  several  in  my  possession,  was 
refused  by  somebody,  and  perhaps  at  the  bar,  and  returned  to 
me.** 

*'  And  why  was  it  refused,  pray  ?  ** 
"  I  do  not  know,  Sir.** 
"  Did  you  never  inquire  ?  '* 
"  No,  Sir.** 

''  Did  you  form  any  opinion  at  the  time  ?  ** 
"  No,  Sir.** 

"  Did  it  give  you  any  uneasiness  ?  " 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  workl.  Sir.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  it  again,  perhaps,  had  not  my  attention  been  called  to  it.** 

^  Was  it  not  a  httie  strange,  to  have  a  bank-note  refused,  and 
returned  to  a  lady  boarder,  in  a  house  of  such  high  character  ?** 

Julia  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  She  felt  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  witness,  but  a  wronged  woman,  with  nobody  at  hand  to 
take  her  part ;  and  that,  whUe  treated  with  a  great  appearance 
of  respect  and  courtesy,  the  gentleman  was  trying  to  show  him- 
self off,  at  her  expense;  and  the  bkx)d  flashed  through  her 
veins  like  fire,  as  she  answered  very  slowly,  but  with  a  mnsieal 
vibration  that  showed  the  deep  inward  working  of  a  chafed  spirit. 
In  a  word,  her  woman's  rights  being  outraged,  and  her  sex,  in  ^ 
her,  she  determined  to  vindicate  herself. 

"  To  me.  Sir,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  was  not  strange;  and 
certainly  not  very  strange,  or  I  should  have  remembered  it  I  was 
a  boarder,  Sir  —  we  were  all  boarding  there  together —  and  if  the 
note  had  been  suspicious  in  my  estimation,  I  should  not  have 
been  very  likely  to  send  it  to  the  bar  to  be  changod.    Bank  of 
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England  notes  are  not  veiy  common  here,  I  am  told  —  not  io 
circulation,  certainly  —  and  at  the  time  this  note  was  retained 
to  me,  all  the  banks  of  your  city  were  failing,  and  most  of  them, 
if  not  all,  had  stopped  paying  specie.  When  I  asked  for  gold, 
in  exchange  for  a  Bank  of  England  note,  in  the  midst  of  moh 
a  panic,  it  was  without  a  moment's  consideration,  as  I  sboald 
have  done  it  over  sea ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  felt  no  8ar> 
prise  and  no  uneasiness,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  after  I  came  to  con* 
sider  the  matter." 

The  gentleman  bowed  ;  but  with  a  changed  expression.  The 
look  of  inward  triumph  was  gone  forever ;  and  he  found  little 
or  no  eomfort  in  the  eyes  about  him  —  all  of  which  were  rir- 
etted  upon  Julia,  with  an  expression,  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  her  interrogator. 

^^  And  now,"  continued  he,  after  a  dreary  pause  —  taking  off 
and  putting  on  his  spectacles  two  or  three  times,  and  wiping 
them  over  and  over  again,  with  the  inside  of  his  glove,  and  rum- 
maging nervously  among  his  papers  —  "  And  now,  will  yoa  be 
so  obliging,  Miss  Parry,  as  to  look  at  these,"  —  handing  her  the 
burnt  fragments  of  several  notes,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
twisted  together,  and  used  for  lighting  a  cigar  —  *'and  tell  me,  if 
you  have  any  recollection  of  having  seen  them  before  ?  " 

Afler  a  thorough  examination,  Julia  handed  them  across  the 
table  to  the  foreman,  who  reached  for  them,  and  answering  delib- 
erately and  clearly,  said  "  No,  Sir." 

The  learned  gentleman  had  evidently  mistaken  his  cue. 
"  Do  you  answer  no,  Miss  Parry  ?  " 
"  Certainly  I  do,  Sir." 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  gentleman  had  reserved  this, 
and  the  other  questions  growing  out  of  it,  for  clenching  the  whole 
business ;  but  instead  of  springing  a  mine  for  Mr.  Fay,  or  the 
Major,  or  Julia,  he  had  only  contrived  to  blow  himself  up. 

After  consulting  with  the  foreman  in  a  whisper,  and  shaking 
Lis  head  this  way  and  that,  several  times,  and  then  up  and  down, 
about  ns  many  more  —  feeling  his  chin  at  long  intervals,  and 
runping  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  pursing  out  his  mouth, 
and  rolling  up  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  an  idea  appeared  to  strike 
him  all  at  once  —  a  throe  followed  —  a  long  breath  —  and  turn- 
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ing  toward  Julia,  wi'^  a  greatly  changed  manner,  he  begged 
leave  to  ask,  ^  if  sb'     erself  had  ever  destroyed  any  such  notes 
by  fire  or  otherwi'       ' 
*'  Never ! "  was  the  reply. 

**  Do  you  fiappen  to  know  of  anybody  else  having  done  so?  ** 
"Yes." 

'^Ah,  indeed!  —  oh!  —  ah!**  —  rubbing  his  hands  with  aU 
his  might,  like  a  family  physician  coming  in  from  the  cold,  and 
about  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  delicate  woman  —  **  and  who  was  the 
person,  pray,  —  and  when,  and  where,  —  and  why  was  it  done, 
hey?" 

^  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all  your  questions  at  once,  hat 
I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Julia,  with  a  smile  the  prosecutor  didn't 
much  like,  though  most  of  his  grave-kM>king  associates  did.    ''  I 

saw  my  uncle  George " 

"*•  The  Major,  you  mean  —  George  A.  Pendleton  — year  unde 
George,"  said  the   prosecutor,  with  somewhat  of  unbecoming 
eagerness  and  impatience,  —  *^the  gentleman  who  stands  charged 
with  the  offence  we  are  now  investigating,  hey  ?  ** 
Julia  bowed. 

"  I  saw  my  uncle  Greorge  destroy  several  Bank  of  England 
notes,  one  evening,  by  fire.  I  cannot  fix  the  time ;  but  the  newa- 
papers  of  the  following  day  contain  references  to  the  fragments 
that  were  carried  up  chimney,  and  found  near  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  I  believe.  It  was  at  the  St.  NiclK>las — in  mj  uncle's 
private  parlor, — late  in  the  evening.  They  were  burned  be- 
cause, he  said,  they  were  worthless." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  came  bj  them  ?" 
-No,  Sir." 

-  Have  you  any  knowledge  cm  the  subject,  Miss  Paitj  ?** 
"  Yes,  Sir,  —  all  that  may  be  necessary,  perliapa.    Mj  unde 
had  the  notes  he  destroyed  —  or  attempted  to  dastn^^-forit 
seems  they  were  not  entirely  consumed — from  hm.** 
The  prosecutor  started  up  from  his  chair. 
«  From  you  I  Miss  Parry  ?  " 
**  From  me.  Sir." 

**  And  where  did  you  get  them  ?  How^came  joa  by  tbam, 
pray?" 
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'^  M7  unde  George  gave  them  to  me,  mi  leaving  Bngbuid  for 
America.  He  is  my  gaardian,  and  is  careful  to  keep  me  rap- 
plied  with  pocket-monej,  to  the  whole  amount  of  my  jeuAj 
allowance.'' 

*^  The  mysteiy  thickens,  gentlemen.  If  you  can  anderstand  H, 
I  must  acknowledge  it  is  more  than  I  can  do.  First,  we  have 
the  party  charged  famishing  the  witness  with  forged  nolea  (or 
pocket-money;  then,  afler  months  have  gone  by,  withdrainng 
them,  and  burning  them  before  her  face,  and  acknowledging 
them  to  be  spurious.'' 

^No,  Sir — excuse  me  —  acknowledging  them  to  be  worth' 
lus." 

^  Well,  I  confess,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  understand  the  witness." 

"Nothing  can  be  clearer.  Sir,"  retorted  Julia,  with  perfect 
self-possession  —  ''at  least,  to  my  understanding.  When  he 
gave  the  bank-notes  in  question,  I  suppose  he  had  no  more 
doubt  of  their  being  what  they  purported  to  be,  than  if  he  had 
taken  them  out  of  the  bank  himself;  and  when  he  destroyed 
them,  it  was  because  he  had  just  come  to  the  knowledge^  in  some 
way  —  I  know  not  how  —  that  they  were  worthless ;  I  do  not 
say  forged,  nor  spurious,  for  he  did  not  say  so — but  worMe$»» 
For  the  same  reason  that  he  would  not  trust  me  with  them,  after 
he  knew  their  real  ciiaracter,  I  take  it  for  granted.  Sir,  that  he 
would  never  have  put  them  into  my  hands  for  use,  if  there  had 
been  the  slightest  ground  of  apprehension  at  the  time." 

Here  several  of  the  grand  jury  interchanged  nods,  and  smilea, 
and  winks,  which  the  learned  gentleman  shut  his  eyes  against, 
with  uncommon  emphasis ;  and  afler  a  few  minutes  more  spent 
in  idle  questioning,  such  as  you  may  hear  any  day  in  ooarts  of 
justice,  where  people  do  not  always  know  enough  to  hold  their 
tongues,  and  are  always  asking  impertinent  questions,  lest  they 
may  appear  to  be  nanpluised  —  ignorant,  or  forgetful  of  the 
great  leading  principle  that  governs  alike  in  chess,  and  whist, 
and  in  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  that  is,  never  to  make 
a  move,  nor  to  ask  a  question,  without  having  a  reason  for  it 
Running  for  luck  has  emptied  or  addled  the  brains  of  many  a 
sharp  legal  questioner.  The  foreman  signified  to  the  oflBcer  that 
they  were  done  with  the  witness,  and  he  might  lead  her  off. 
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Julia  rose,  dropped  her  veilt  and  bowed ;  .and  the  whole  bodj  of 
^  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,"  rose  at  the  same  instant — 
with  the  exception  of  the  prosecutor,  who  jast  then  happened  to 
be  looking  for  his  spectacles,  which  had  found  their  waj  up  to 
the  very  rOots  of  his  hair  —  and  bowed  in  reply,  as  no  one  of  the 
whole  had  ever  bowed  before  in  all  his  life,  to  a  witness. 

Julia  found  Arthur  waiting  just  outside  of  the  door,  looking 
very  pale,  and  anxious,  and  worried,  until  he  saw  her  coining 
forward,  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  serene  countenance.  He  caught 
her  hand  with  a  murmur  of  admiratioD,  and  but  for  the  presence 
of  strangers,  would  have  carried  it  to  his  lips.  Julia  saw  her 
aunt's  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  blushed  crimson  —  of  course. 

The  worst  was  now  over.  Neither  Mrs.  Maynard  nor  Arthur 
was  called;  and  though  Mr.  Fay  shook  his  head,  when  they 
reached  the  door,  on  finding  how  late  it  was,  he  did  not  appear 
much  troubled.  He  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  though 
there  was  no  room  inside,  unless  Arthur  rode  with  the  coadi- 
man ;  but  he  refused,  saying  he  must  be  on  hand  eariy  the  next 
day,  so  that  if  the  grand  jury  found  a  bill  —  as  he  knew  they 
would —  for  they  couldn't  well  do  otherwise " 

Arthur  stared ;  but  the  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  pleasant 
chirping  voice,  very  much  as  if  it  was  just  the  thing  to  be  desired, 
that  he  felt  no  further  uneasiness. 

*<  Why,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ^'we  must  be  ready  with 
new  bail,  and  a  witness  or  two,  and  prepare  for  trial,*  —  wink- 
ing at  Arthur,  who  did  not  quite  understand  him,  though  he 
winked  in  reply,  just  to  encourage  Julia  and  his  mother. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage,  after  the  fiUigue  and  worry  of  the 
day, —  it  was  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  following  the  dismal,  dreaiy 
weather  of  March  or  November.  It  was  their  home ; — they  were 
no  longer  unsheltered,  nor  altogether  friendless, — and  they  fUt,  as 
they  entered  once  more  upon  the  hallowed  stillness  of  that  house- 
hold sanctuary,  as  they  had  never  felt  before,  and  as  if  they  never  ^ 
wanted  to  leave  it  again.  They  were  silent  and  thoughtful,  and 
longed  to  be  sitting  together  once  more  — hand  in  hand,  if  it 
might  be  —  as  in  the  days  that  were  past,  and  weO-nigfa  fbrgol- 
ten,  or,  if  not  wholly  forgotten,  seldom  or  nerer  adverted  to^  when 
there  wuh  no  self-upbraiding  in  the  way,  and  their  untrooUed, 
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though  sometimes  overburdened  hearts,  full  to  overflowing ' 
sweet  recollections  and  pleasant  hopes,  understood  each  other 
without  the  help  of  language,  and  felt  the  stillness  within  iMid 
about  them,  like  a  blessing. 

Before  they  had  time  to  throw  off  their  shawls  and*bonnet8|  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  out  jumped  the  venerable  Mr.  Bayaidy 
with  a  suddenness  quite  startling,  followed  by  Miss  Wentworth 
and  Sallie  Webb,  whom  he  handed  out  with  the  stately  self-posaas 
sion  and  graceful  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  though  without  bow- 
ing, or  in  any  way  forgetting  himself  as  a  Friend. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Maynard  was  greatly  astonished,  that  Jolia 
seemed  perplexed  and  troubled,  and  poor  Arthur  out  of  all  pa- 
tience with  such  indelicate,  untimely  obtmsiveness,  would  be  odIj 
the  simple  truth  —  somewhat  softened.  To  have  strangers,  or 
something  worse,  drop  in  upon  yon  just  when  you  are  longing  to 
throw  yourself  into  the  first  easy-chair  for  a  comfortable  nap^ 
to  steal  away  by  yourself  —  to  do  anything,  or  go  anywhere,  so 
that  you  may  be  altogether  alone  —  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
rather  trying,  and  sometimes  very  uncomfortable  and  provok- 
ing. 

''Mary  Wentworth,"  said  Mr.  Bayard,  —  pointing  to  Anoft 
£lizabeth  —  ^  guess  who  that  is  ?  " 

''  We  are  already  acquainted,  Mr.  Bayard  ;  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Wentworth  before,"  said  Aunt  Elim- 
beth,  smiling  at  the  oddity  of  the  introduction. 

''  But  still  she  does  not  know  thee,  Elisabeth,  —  nor  thee,  her; 
«—  I  do  wish  thee  would  remember  to  call  me  William  ! " 

«'  And  I  do  wish,  Cousin  William,  you  would  just  be  so  oblig- 
ing, before  we  go  any  farther,  as  to  talk  a  little  downright  whole- 
some English,"  said  Miss  Wentworth ;  being  prompted  thereto 
by  Sallie  Webb,  as  they  had  reason  to  know,  before  the  vbit  was 
ended. 

''  So  thee  hasn't  quite  overcome  thy  dislike  for  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  thy  youth.  Cousin  Mary.  I  hoped  thee  would  have 
come  to  thy  senses  long  before  this,  and  that  afler  trying  the 
world  for  so  many  years,  thee  might  see  its  emptiness,  and  steal 
back  to  the  home  of  thy  childhood  once  more  —  never  to  leave 
it  again." 
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*^  Nonsense,  I  tell  70a  !  The  language  of  mj  childhood  was, 
OTcn  at  the  worst,  good  English ;  and  certainlj  you  would  have 
been  among  the  last  of  all  the  men,  I  know,  when  we  were  both 
young,  to  say  thee  t«,  instead  of  thou  art — or  thee  art — as  many 
do,  who  are  always  halting  between  two  opinions  —  neither  one 
thing  nor  another." 

^  Neither  hawk  nor  buzzard,"  whispered  Sallie,  nudging  her 
aunt's  elbow  at  the  same  time,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  precon- 
certed ;  and  then  there  was  a  loud  ringing  laugh,  sounding  very 
much  as  if  that  also  were  premeditated. 

^  We]],  Cousin  Mary,  I  aduiowledge  that  in  our  youth,  some 
forty  years  ago  or  thereabouts, " 

'^jyiercy  on  us !  what  will  he  say  next  ?"  whispered  Sallie  to 
Arthur,  who  stood  nearest 

^  I  acknowledge  that  we  were  both  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
plain  language  in  a  different  way,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
Englisl)  grammar,  —  though  it  was  fiir  from  being  palatable  to 
thee,  I  remember,  or  why  did  thee  give  it  up  ?  ** 

^  Provoking !  I  tell  you,  Cousin  William,  that  if  you  persiat 
in  (Seeing  me  —  I  have  no  objection  to  being  lAav*d  —  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  you  up,  altogether." 

«  Of  a  truth,  Cousin  Mary  ?  " 

^  Of  a  truth,  Cousin  William.  Tou  I  a  well  educated  man— - 
why,  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself!  —  be  quiet, 
Sallie,  —  haven't  I  done  all  I  threatened  to  do  ?  ** 

^  That  you  have,"  said  Sallie,  to  whom  the  last  question  was 
put,  aside  as  it  were,  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  ^That  yoQ 
have,  dear  aunty  —  and  something  to  spare,  I  acknowledge."* 

^  We)],  well,  never  mind,  Mary.  When  we  are  together,  if  I 
can  think  of  it,  I  will  try  to  use  the  pUun  language  as  we  did  in 
our  youth  ;  for  "  —  smiling,  and  taking  her  hand  —  *  I  wooldnl 
have  my  dear  good  cousin  feel  ashamed  of  me ;  and  I  cdqUbI 
bear  to  have  thee  give  me  up,  abogelhmr!* 

"  Agreed  !  there's  my  hand  on't  I " 

^  Well,  then.  I  was  about  saying,  that,  althoogh  my  fHead 
Elizabeth  and  thee  —  thou,  I  mean  — thoa  see'tt  how  awkward 
it  is,  at  the  best  —  have  met  before,  I  happen  to  know  that  yen 
are  not  well  acquainted." 
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^  Not  well  acquainted,  oertainlj ;  but * 

'^Najy  nay,  —  hear  me  through.  Thou  majest  TeniemlMr 
hearing  much  of  a  young  woman  in  our  society,  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Pendleton." 

*<  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Well,  —  she  is  now  standing  before  thee." 

^  Can  it  be  possible !  And  you,  my  dear  madam,  —  you  are 
that  extraordinary  girl,"  said  Miss  Wentworth,  seising  her  hands, 
—  you  the  dear,  generous,  brave  creature,  who  had  the  strength 
of  mind  to  refuse  a " 

^  Hush,  aunty,  hush  I "  whispered  Sallie,  with  a  glance  at 
Julia  and  Arthur,  and  then  at  Mrs.  Maynard ;  ^  you  do  not  see 
how  you  are  distressing  them  all." 

^  Don't  be  troubled,  Sallie,  —  and  do  leave  off  that  provoking 
habit  of  always  interfering,  I  pray  you." 

"Yes,  aunty." 

^  And  don't  call  me  aunty,  —  if  you  please." 

"  Agreed,  as  you  say  ;  but  what  must  I  call  you  ?  " 

^  You  know  well  enough,  minx,  —  and  hereafter,  if  I  can  recol- 
lect myself,  I  won't  answer  you,  if  you  don't  call  me  Miss  Marie ; 
I  am  not  a  married  woman  —  I  am  not  a  vridow  —  and  I  am  no 
mistress,  though  everybody  delights  in  calling  me  Mrs.  Went- 
worth ;  a  plague  on  them,  I  say  ! " 

"^  Poh,  poh !  Cousin  Mary  !  don't  be  angry  with  her,"  said  Mr. 
Bayard. 

"  But  you  know,  aunty  —  Miss  Marie  —  "  continued  her  tor- 
mentor, coaxingly,  "you  know  it  is  an  English  fashion  to  call 
maiden  ladies  mistress,  afler  a  certain  age.  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
for  example,  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie." 

This  was  really  too  much,  and  her  aunt  snapped  out  something 
in  reply,  which  was  not  well  understood  by  the  others,  although 
it  sent  Sallie  to  the  window,  with  a  handkerchief  crammed  into 
her  mouth  to  stop  the  gurgling  —  not  giggling.  It  was  too  deep, 
and  too  rich  for  that. 

Julia  was  grieved,  Arthur  out  of  all  patience,  and  Mrs.  May- 
nard frightened,  till  happening  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
she  saw  that  he  was  not  much  moved,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
amused,  at  the  exhibition  of  character. 
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But  while  they  were  wondering  what  had  broaght  these  two 
unwelcome  vbitors  down  upon  them  so  suddenly.  Miss  Went- 
worthy  or  Aunt  Marie,  if  yon  will  insist  upon  it,  came  forward  a 
step  or  two,  and  taking  Mrs.  Maynard's  hand  once  more,  said  to 
her,  with  a  manner  so  changed,  and  with  an  expression  so  beau- 
tiful, as  to  make  her  wonder  if  she  could  be  the  same  person, 
*'  I  see,  my  dear  madam,  that  you  do  not  well  understand  my 
character,  nor  that  of  my  troublesome  niece  there  —  the  sauciest 
thing,  and  the  most  perverse  you  ever  saw,  at  times  —  though 
well  meaning,  and  rather  kindly  disposed,  when  she  is  allowed  to 
have  h^r  own  way.  But  we  must  be  going,  and  as  your  brother 
is  not  here,  I  must  leave  a  message  with  you.  My  cousin  here 
—  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  creature  as  you  see,  and  for  that  matter, 
so  are  we  all,  I  believe,  judging  by  what  other  people  say  of  us-^ 
may  want  some  help  to-morrow,  for  the  M^jor  —  there !  there  I 
don't  interfere,  Sallie  Webb  —  and  I  wish  you  to  say  to  him, 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power, — anything 
indeed  —  that  may  be  required  of  me.  J  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to-day ;  —  good-bye  —  not  a  word,  I  pray  yon.**  And 
off  she  hurried,  followed  by  Sallie,  curtsying  and  smiting  at  every 
dip,  and  keeping  her  eyes  on  Arthur,  to  the  last 

Mr.  Bayard  was  about  to  folk>w. 

<"  Why  not  dine  with  us,  and  stay  all  night?"*  asked  Mrs.  May^ 
nard. 

Afler  a  little  consideration,  he  answered,  <*  yes  ;  I  want  lo  see 
thy  brother,  and  I  must  see  him  before  I  sleep." 

Arthur  helped  the  Udies  into  their  carriage;  and  notwith- 
standing the  whimsical  behavior  of  the  niece,  coold  not  help 
acknowledging  that  she  was  not  only  a  very  handfome,  bat  a 
very  showy  giri,  with  a  remarkably  pretty  foot,  and  high  initep, 
and  with  an  air  of  cool,  sauc^  self-possession^  almost  mmidiiraUA. 
Imperious  and  arch,  and  rather  hoydenish  at  times,  yet  there  was 
a  pleasant  expression  about  her  mouth,  and  sooM^ng  playfbl 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  chirp  in  her  voice,  when  the  was  meet 
provoking,  which  led  Arthur  to  believe,  that,  afier  aU,  she  was 
only  playing  a  part  —  perhaps. 

A  long  silence,  and  not  a  tittle  embanassoieiit  fiiDowed  their 
departure. 
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**  You  mast  not  judge  of  these  two  womeD,  by  their  behaTior 
to-day,  Elizabeth,"  said  Mr.  Bajard,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Julia  and  Arthur,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  her  called  Elian 
beth  by  their  uncle  George,  and  by  him  only.  ^  I  do  not  wonder 
at  thy  surprise,  nor  should  I  much  wonder,  if  they  were  both 
supposed  to  be  women  of  evil  temper,  not  only  unhappy  them- 
selves, but  determined  to  make  everybody  else  unhappy.  Tel 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.'* 

Mrs.  Maynard,  Arthur  and  Julia  looked  at  one  another,  and 
appeared  somewhat  incredulous. 

^  I  am  right,  I  assure  you  all.  I  have  known  Sallie  —  or 
Sarah,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  till  she  got  her  beautiful  Scripture 
name  Frenchified  —  from  her  earliest  childhood  ;  and  I  know 
her  to  be  generous,  intelligent,  and  good-tempered  ;  nay,  capaUe 
of  great  sacrifices  when  they  are  needed,  self-denying,  and  far 
from  being  wilful ;  but  vain,  frivolous,  and  fiishionable.  Of  her 
aunt,  I  might  say  much  more.  She  is  what  thee  would  call  a 
superior  woman  —  a  noble-hearted  woman  —  Elizabeth,  and  you 
will  find  her  so.  Be  patient  with  her,  and  with  Sarah.  They 
are  very  odd — and  so  are  most  of  the  family.**  His  voice  trem- 
bled here,  and  he  faltered  for  a  moment ;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  resuming  the  subject,  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was  heard,  — 
voices  at  the  door  —  and  afler  a  few  minutes,  the  Miyor  entered, 
looking  happier  than  he  had  for  months. 

^  I  must  have  a  little  talk  with  thee,  friend  George,"  said  Mr. 
Bayard,  *'  before  thee  goes  to  dinner,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
get  back  to  my  lodgings  to-night,  and  be  prepared  eariy  to-mor- 
row, —  for  Winthrop  Fay  tells  me  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and 
I  may  be  wanted  to-morrow." 

The  Major's  countenance  fell;  but  they  instantly  withdrew, 
and  had  a  long  confjprence  together ;  at  the  end  of  which,  their 
guest,  instead  of  stopping  to  take  a  bed  with  them,  insisted  on 
going  away,  without  his  dinner. 

^  It  must  be  so,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  their  urgent  solicitations^ 
^  I  have  much  to  do ;  I  am  expecting  a  friend,  who  may  drop  in 
upon  me  at  any  hour,  and  I  must  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Thy 
brother  will  satisfy  thee,  Elizabeth,  af^er  I  have  gone,  that  I  had 
no  choice.    What  I  have  heard  from  him,  while  we  were  together 
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just  now,  has  obliged  me  to  change  a  part  of  mj  plans,  and  I 
must  see  friend  Fay  before  I  sleep.     Farewell." 

**  The  most  extraordinary  man  !  "  said  the  Major.  **  It  seems 
to  me  sometimes  that  I  must  have  known  him  before.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  haunt  me." 

Arthur  smiled,  and  went  into  a  brief  history  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  prayer-meeting,  and  elsewhere,  during  their  early 
acquaintance. 

'*  No,  no,  Arthur,  —  long  before  that,"  said  Uncle  George. 
^  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  in  some  other 
world,  years  and  years  ago." 

It  was  no  time  for  further  explanations,  or  he  would  have 
known  tlie  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  perhaps,  from  his  beloved 
sister  ;  but  the  presence  of  others  did  not  allow  of  such  commu- 
nications, and  the  opportunity  went  by. 

There  was  a  cloud  over  the  spirits  of  all,  that  evening,  up  to 
the  very  last  moment  they  were  together;  and  when  prayers 
were  over,  Julia  withdrew,  saying  that  she  felt  sleepy,  and  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  weariness,  that  she  must  leave  them,  —  that 
she  so  longed  for  the  stillness  and  repose  of  her  little  chamber, 
though  she  might  not  go  to  bed  for  a  long  while,  and  knew  she 
would  not  be  able  to  sleep  if  she  did,  that  she  felt  herself  grow- 
ing unreasonable  and  peevish. 

Arthur  followed,  and  the  Major  was  about  going,  when  a  look 
from  his  sister  brought  him  to  her  side. 

**  You  are  troubled,  my  brother ;  has  anything  happened  to 
make  you  uneasy?  anything  to  change  the  views  of  Mr.  Fay?" 

*<  Nothing,  dear  Elizabeth ;  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  sorely  grieved  for  my  un thankfulness ;  but  the  truth  is, 
I  am  so  changed,  so  unlike  what  I  used  to  be,  when  others  turned 
to  me  for  consolation,  that  I  should  be  wholly  discouraged,  were 
I  not  very  sure  that  most  of  these  unhappy  fluctuations  of  temper 
are  owing  to  impaired  health.  If  I  could  but  keep  in  mind  the 
two  rules  I  laid  down  for  myself,  when  I  first  began  to  go  abroad, 
I  do  not  believe  you  would  ever  see  anything  of  the  fretfniness 
or  impatience  I  sometimes  betray ;  and  though  I  might  be  serious 
and  thoughtful  —  for  how  could  I  be  otherwise  with  such  a  heavy 
cloud  hanging  over  me,  and  always  ready  to  burst  ?  —  I  do  not 
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believe  I  shoald  look  anhappy,  or  bring  lowness  of  spirits  upon 
jon  or  the  dear  children,  as  I  do  now." 

**  What  rales  do  yon  refer  to,  brother  ?  " 

**  To  these : —  First,  always  to  remember  how  much  we  baTtt 
left  to  be  thankful  for,  happen  what  may:  and  secondly,  how 
much  worse  off  multitudes  about  us  always  are — happen  what 
may.  Just  look  here,  Elizabeth,"  —  stooping  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  head,  —  '*  see  how  these  things  wear  upon  me.** 

'*  Heavens,  brother ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  astonishment     ^  I 
had  no  idea  of  this ;  I  have  read  of  such  things,  to  be  sure,  and 
sometimes  of  the  hair  turning  white  in  a  single  day,  but  I  never 
quite  believed  in  them,  till  now ;  and  I  very  much  wonder  that  • 
we  have  not  observed  it  before." 

^  I  have  tried  to  conceal  it,  Elizabeth,  not  only  from  you,  bot 
from  myself,  by  brushing  my  hair  the  other  way,  and  waiting 
month  after  month,  for  what  I  have  been  hoping  for,  a  new 
growth.  But  never  mind  ;  —  if  the  color  was  changed  by  fever, 
as  I  think  it  may  have  been,  because  much  of  it  has  come  out 
since  I  have  been  able  to  go  abroad  —  the  new  hair  may  be 
dark,  instead  of  gray ;  but  whether  it  be  or  not,  I  care  very 
little,  and  I  have  only  called  your  attention  to  it  now,  becaose  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  your  being  taken  by  surprise " 

'^  Do  tell  me  what  Miss  Wentworth  wanted  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard,  as  if  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  so  unpleasant  a  subject, 
as  premature  old  age. 

"  I  will,  but  you  must  keep  what  I  say  to  yourself.  It  seems 
that  one  of  my  bail  may  be  wanted  for  a  witness,  and  when  it 
was  mentioned  to  her  by  Mr.  Fay,  the  generous  creature,  who* 
by  the  way,  appears  to  be  a  woman  of  large  unincumbered  prop- 
erty, begged  of  him  to  see  you,  or  me,  and  offer  any  help  that 
might  be  needed.  In  fact,  Elizabeth,  she  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
a  bond  of  indemnity  to  any  person  Mr.  Fay  might  find  willing 
to  be  my  bail  —  or  even  to  become  bail  herself." 

*^  And  this  is  the  woman  we  have  been  laughing  about,  and 
trying  to  avoid  for  the  last  three  months  I " 

''  Even  so.  We  have  wholly  misunderstood  her  character,  Elis- 
abeth, and  might  never  have  known  her,  as  we  now  do,  but  for 
Mr.  Bayard." 
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"  But  where  is  he  ?  Why  couldn't  he  furnish  bail  ?  I  have 
heard  he  is  very  wealthy." 

<'  He  will  do  so ;  but  as  he  is  the  very  person  whom  we  are 
likely  to  want  for  a  witness,  and  will  go  into  court  and  surrender 
me,  if  the  grand  jury  find  a  true  bill}  it  would  not  do  for  him 
to  furnish  other  bail  —  you  understand  ?  " 

''  No,  indeed,  not  I !  Nor  do  I  care  to  understand  these 
things.  If  Mr.  Fay  and  you  are  satisfied,  I  have  nothing  to 
siiy ;  only,  in  mercy,  dear  brother,  let  us  be  more  upon  our 
guai-d,  I  pray  you,  against  rash  conclusions  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others,  however  much  appearances  may  be  against  them." 

^  Right,  Elizabeth  !  Judge  not,  lest  ye  also  be  judged,  —  and 
surely  we  have  good  reason  for  obeying.  Few  have  suffered 
more  —  and  few  have  more  need  of  charity.     Good-night" 

"  Good-night,  brother." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

On  the  following  Satardaj,  the  grand  jury  returned  a  tme 
bill,  and  the  previous  arrangements  having  been  completed,  and 
new  bail  fumished,  the  '*  prisoner  at  the  bar,''  as  the  prosecutor 
persisted  in  calling  him,  with  great  emphasis  and  something  of 
spite,  was  forthwith  arraigned. 

^  George  A.  Pendleton,  stand  up ! "  said  the  imperious  derk. 

The  Major  stood  up  —  calm  and  self-assured,  though  rather 
pale. 

*'  Hearken  to  an  indictment  found  against  you  by  the  grand 
jury,"  &c  &c.  &c 

^  Silence  there  !  silence  I "  cried  the  sheriff. 

And  then  the  indictment,  whicli  was  what  lawyers  would  call 
rather  lengthy,  being  varied  in  about  half  a  dozen  different  ways 
to  meet  every  supposable  case,  and  alleging  substantially  very 
different  offences,  and  rather  hard  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the 
revised  statutes  of  New  York,  was  read  slowly  and  deliberately, 
—  the  prosecutor  eyeing  the  judge  a  little  sideways,  and  taking 
snuff  at  him,  pinch  after  pinch,  with  a  very  significant  air,  as  if 
they  were  soon  to  have  their  hands  full,  and  then  glancing,  fint 
at  one  jury-box,  and  then  at  the  other,  and  a«^usting  his  spec- 
tacles at  the  foreman  of  each,  for  a  dead  shot,  to  begin  with, 
before  the  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  or  the  main  body 
brought  up. 

At  last  the  clerk  finished,  and  folding  the  paper,  as  he  spoke, 
he  called  ou^  with  a  sharp  creak  in  his  voice,  which  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  seemed  especially  meant  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Attorney,  the  prosecutor,  —  "  Prisoner  at  the 
bar  ! " 

Mr.  Fay  smiled,  —  but  his  deep,  clear  eyes  fiashed  fire. 
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"  What  say  you  to  this  indictmeDt  ?  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? " 
continued  the  clerk,  half  dropping  into  a  chair  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  guilty." 

"  Are  you  ready  for  your  trial  ?  " 

The  prisoner  stooped  over  to  Mr.  Fay,  who  sat  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  playing  with  a  bit  of  twisted  paper  fashioned 
like  a  lamplighter.  While  they  were  yet  whispering  together  — 
Mr.  Fay  looking  untroubled  —  and  the  prisoner  a  little  flushed 
—  and  the  clerk,  who  had  come  to  Jiis  senses,  and  found  his  feet 
again,  appeared  to  be  growing  a  little  impatient,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Fay,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  answer  in  a  few  minutes,  after  a  word  or  two  with  his 
client,  H  tall  man  was  seen  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
with  his  hat  on,  and  pressing  toward  the  parties  in  consultation, 
without  regarding  the  officers  in  attendance,  or  the  looks  of  the 
bar,  as  he  pushed  and  hustled  along  up  to  the  table. 

It  was  William  Bayard  himself  —  with  countenance  heated 
and  flushed,  and  eyes  uncommonly  bright. 

Mr.  Fay  was  somewhat  startled ;  and  when  Mr.  Bayard  stooped 
and  touched  the  prisoner  on  the  elbow,  and  whispered  so  as  to 
be  overheard  by  the  prosecutor  himself,  "  Say  thee's  ready  for 
trial,  George ! "  he  was  not  a  little  astonished,  ''  say  so,  I  tell 
thee,  —  don't  keep  the  man  waiting  !  ** 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,**  said  the  Major,  —  "  I  am  not  ready  for 
trial." 

**  Thee  is,  I  tell  thee,  —  say  so,  at  once  I  *' 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Fay  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  "  I  caonot, 
of  course,  go  to  trial  without  my  witnesses ;  and  I  do  not  like 
saying  I  am  ready,  when  I  am  not" 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  Mr.  Fay  —  who  never  came  out  plump 
with  what  might  be  called  a  downright  Christian  oath  —  *'  I  am 
satisfied  from  that  look  of  our  venerable  friend  that  you  will  be 
safe  in  following  his  advice." 

''Be  it  so,  Mr.  Fay,  —  I  do  not  well  understand  your  reasons 
for  changing  the  battle-ground,  —  but,  if  you  say  so,  I  am  ready." 

Mr.  Bayard  was  delighted,  and  after  another  look  into  his 
glowing  eyes,  Mr.  Fay  nodded,  and  the  Major  turning  toward 
the  bench,  said,  —  "  We  are  ready  for  trial,  your  honor." 
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The  proeecotor  was  evidentlj  astooislied  and  perplexed  bj 
the  manoeuvre. 

A  consultation  followed,  and  after  a  few  minutesy  the  case  was 
set  down  for  trial  on  the  next  Tuesday  following.  Mr.  Faj 
and  the  Major  preferred  Monday  morning,  the  first  thing ;  hot 
Mr.  Attorney  was  not  quite  sure  of  all  his  witnesses,  and  the 
court  left  him,  of  course,  to  manage  the  case  in  his  own  way. 

That  something  was  to  be  feared  from  the  alertness  and  prompt- 
itude of  Mr.  Fay,  the  prose9utor  felt  assured ;  but  what  it  was, 
he  could  not  possibly  imagine.  If  a  trap  was  to  be  sprung,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  refuse  whatever  might  be  asked  for,  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial ;  and  to  yield  nothing  —  not  an  inch — ^^noC 
a  hair's-breadth  —  and  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 

All  eyes  were  upon  the  Miyor,  and  every  look  and  motion, 
however  natural,  was  watched,  as  if  it  betokened  some  deep  and 
mysterious,  though  calmly  matured  purpose.  The  reputation  of 
Mr.  Fay,  and  the  serene  self-assurance  of  his  manner,  as  well  as 
the  lofty  composure  and  gentlemanly  seriousness  of  the  M^jor — 
while  they  foreshadowed  something  out  of  the  common  way,  had 
a  soothing  effect  upon  the  bar,  and  upon  most  of  the  bystanders, 
though  not  upon  the  prosecutor,  the  clerk,  nor  upon  certain  of 
the  subordinates,  understrappers,  door-keepers,  and  outsiders,  who 
get  their  bread  by  their  belief  in  the  guilt  of  every  human  being 
who  has  been  charged  by  a  grand  jury,  and  openly  arraigned 
for  any  offence  —  no  matter  what  —  for  suicide  would  be  no 
exception. 

The  day  being  fixed,  and  the  arrangements  for  trial  OHnpleted, 
the  Major  and  Mr.  Fay  withdrew  into  the  large  antechambery 
and  seating  themselves  together  by  an  open  window,  and  apart 
from  all  eavesdroppers,  not  so  much  for  consultation,  the  time  for 
that  having  now  gone  by,  as  for  the  interchange  of  thought, 
whereby  each  might  understand  the  feelings  of  the  other,  without 
any  direct  or  troublesome  questioning,  began  to  review  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  case. 

'^You  look  disturbed  and  anxious,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Fay,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  after  they  had  got  through,  —  **l 
hope  you  have  no  serious  misgivings  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered  the  Migor,  "  I  hardly  know 
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what  to  say.  From  the  first,  I  have  been  over-anximiB,  perbapB, 
though  not  80  much  on  mj  own  account,  as  joa  know.  HaTing 
the  power  to  yindicate  myself  at  any  moment  —  time  being 
allowed  me  to  bring  in  my  witnesses  —  though  I  eoold  never  do 
so  without  impeaching  a  dear  friend,  no  longer  alive  to  defend 
himself,  as  he  might,  if  he  were  here  —  I  have  been  hoping,  and 
hoping,  against  hope,  I  acknowledge,  till  within  the  last  half- 
hour,  that  if  the  trial  were  postponed,  something  might  turn  up 
to  clear  me,  without  committing  him,  or  disquieting  his  fiunily ; 
or  tliat,  if  the  worst  happened,  his  vindication  might  be  as  dearly 
established  as  my  own,  though  not  so  directly  perhaps,  by  the 
very  same  witnesses.  But  now  —  since  we  are  not  even  to  ask 
for  delay,  and  are  to  go  to  trial  on  Tuesday  next,  under  the 
last  arrangement,  happen  what  may ;  and  I  am  left  wholly  in  the 
dark,  for  the  reasons  that  have  decided  you  at  this  late  hoar  to  a 
change  of  operations,  you  must  not  wonder,  if,  with  so  much  at 
stake  —  everything  under  heaven,  my  dear  Sir,  that  would  make 
life  endurable  —  you  find  me  looking  troubled  and  anxious ;  but, 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  and  as  you  have  seen  firom  the  first,  I 
have  such  entire  confidence  in  your  judgment,  that  I  am  willing  to 
leave  the  arrangements  altogether  with  you,  to  abandon  all  my 
first  purposes,  and  to  ask  no  more  questions  of  yon,  my  oonnsel, 
than  I  would  ask  of  a  physician,  after  he  had  made  hiinflelf  mas- 
ter of  my  case,  and  fixed  upon  a  course  of  treatment  fbr  me.** 

*'  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir  I  and 
all  the  more,  because,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  reserve  with  yon 
just  now,  is  not  only  unlike  anything  I  was  ever  guilty  of  befbre, 
but  unprofessional.  We  need  the  utmost  fieedom  with  our  clients, 
—  but  I  am  under  a  pledge ;  and  having  entire  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  cool  judgment  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Bayard,  notwith- 
standing his  peculiarities,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  tianqailliae  your- 
self, and  put  your  trust  in  him,  as  I  do.** 

^  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  Mr.  Fay,— otherwise  I  sboold 
be  downhearted,  if  not  absolutely  frightened,  when  I  call  to  mind 
that  Mr.  Bayard,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  no  lawyer." 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Migor.  Mr.  Bayard  is  not  only  a  law- 
yer—  but  a  very  able  lawyer — so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  principles  of  jurisprudenoe,  and  the  adnumstratkNi  of  law 
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are  ooocerned ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  myself  greatly  in- 
debted to  him,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the  progress  of 
your  business ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  practised  at  the  hart 
though  he  was  admitted  many  years  ago,  not  only  into  all  the 
higher  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  hence  my  willingness  to  be  led,  contrary  to  mj 
first  purposes,  and  my  ready  acquiescence  in  that  last  propositioii» 
which  startles  you  so  much.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

•*  Yes  —  if  you  are." 

**  I  wish  he  would  allow  me  to  communicate  some  things  he 
has  told  roe,  or  to  say  what  I  believe  with  regard  to  soma 
others,  which  he  still  keeps  to  himself;  but  thus  much  I  can  say» 
and  I  will  say  —  he  would  never  have  urged  you,  as  he  did  joal 
now,  to  say  that  you  were  ready  for  trial,  without  being  $ur9  that 
he  bad  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  What  he  means  to  do  -^ 
what  he  has  heard,  to  justify  a  change  of  front  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  —  for  when  he  left  me  last  evening,  he  concurred 
with  me  altogether  in  the  necessity  of  delay  —  I  do  not  know ; 
but  one  look  into  his  lighted  eyes  and  glowing  countenance  juat 
now,  when  he  touched  your  elbow  and  insisted  on  your  answer- 
ing that  you  were  ready  for  trial,  satisfied  me  that  something  had 
happened  to  justify  him  in  the  change  of  procedure  —  and  to 
satisfy  both  you  and  me." 

The  Major  smiled  —  but  there  was  an  air  of  deep,  moumfhl 
sadness  underneath  the  smile ;  and  when  he  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Fay  and  walked  off,  that  gentleman  saw,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  generous  confidence  manifested  by  his  client,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  disquietude  to  be  overcome,  which  he  wanted  courage 
to  meddle  with ;  and  he  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  even  to 
the  steps  of  the  carriage,  without  being  able  to  suggest  a  woid 
more  of  encouragement  or  comfort,  —  or  to  say  anything  what- 
ever in  relation  to  that  which  he  himself  was  looking  for,  human 
help ;  though  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful  voice,  and  begged  him,  as 
they  parted,  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  give  himself  no  sort  of  uneasiness  for  the  morrow. 

**  *  Wretdied  comforters  are  ye  all,' "  thought  our  friend,  the 
Major ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying  as  much,  by  way  of 
a  word  in  season ;  but  something  withheld  him —  his  heart  was 
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too  fully  and  much  too  heayj, — and  then,  too,  he  was  fiir  from 
being  satisfied  with  himself. 

The  weather  was  warm ;  the  blue  skies,  the  mstling  leaves, 
the  cool  pkishing  of  the  Park  fountain,  with  its  **  loosened  silver,** 
very  soothing  and  pleasant ;  and  at  another  time  they  would  have 
filled  his  heart  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  a  childlike,  cheer- 
ful trust ;  but  now  there  was  a  doud  about  his  way  —  darkness 
within  and  without  —  and  when  he  looked  up  to  the  blue  empy- 
rean, he  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  see  through  the  trans- 
parent depths,  or  to  find  the  throne  ^  high  and  lifted  up,"  whidi 
he  yearned  for ;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  among  the  tree-tops, 
instead  of  foretelling  an  abundance  of  rain,  foreshadowed  nothing 
but  tears  ;  and  the  lively  rattling  of  the  water,  was,  at  the  best, 
only  a  kind  of  distant,  half-subdued,  half-smothered  murmurtfi^, 
which  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of,  so  that  when  he  listened  to 
the  beating  of  his  own  heart,  he  found  the  murmuring  there, 
like  a  mysterious  echo. 

He  began  to  grow  nervous,  and  more  and  more  unhappy,  as 
the  carriage  trundled  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare.  Afraid 
to  be  lefl  alone  —  yet  unwilling  to  make  others  unhappy  — -  rest- 
less and  peevish  —  he  determined  not  to  present  himself  at  the 
cottage,  until  he  had  overcome  the  Adversary  and  the  Accuser  in 
what  now  threatened  to  be  a  death-grapple. 

With  a  view  to  while  away  the  time,  he  left  the  carriage  and 
took  a  ramble,  and  went  wandering  hither  and  thither,  hoar  after 
hour,  almost  without  knowing  where  he  was,  and  completely  be- 
wildered at  times,  till  his  attention  was  called  by  a  ki^  placard 
in  a  by-street  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with,  inviting  all  to 
enter  the  house  of  God,  for  a  few  minutes  of  prayer.  He  durst 
,  not  disobey  the  calL  Passing  through  a  dark,  wide  passage-way, 
he  entered  a  room  which  appeared  to  be  thronged  and  crowded 
with  shadows  and  spectres  —  motionless  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
But  before  he  had  reached  his  seat,  a  mormnr  of  prayer  was 
heard  afar  off,  growing  louder  and  loader  —  the  lig^t  streamed 
in  from  a  large  colored  window,  and  becoming  reooDciled  to 
the  dimness,  he  was  able  to  see  gray-haired  men  and  mothers 
in  Israel,  and  a  multitude  of  yoong  and  fashionably-dreesed  peo- 
ple, sitting  with  their  heads  bowed  in  silent  prayer.    Suddenly 
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a  song  of  triumph  buret  forth  spontaneouslj  from  evexy  part  of 
the  house  —  and  then  a  few  words  of  earnest  exhortation  — 
and  then  a  note  was  read,  asking  prajere  for  a  child  afar  off; 
and  for  a  whole  hour  these  exercises  were  continued,  until  the 
man  of  sorrow,  who  had  found  himself  in  their  midst,  witboat 
knowing  wherefore,  began  to  feel  soothed,  and  tranquillised,  and 
soflened  like  Saul,  as  if  an  evil  spirit  of  unbelief  had  been  plajed 
to  —  and  not  in  vain.  Twice  he  partly  rose  to  offer  a  word  of 
prayer ;  but  his  heart  died  away  within  him,  —  and  he  had  no 
▼oice  —  no  strength  —  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat,  and 
cover  his  face  with  his  hands ;  being  for  a  while  too  unhappy  fi^ 
worehip  —  too  much  troubled  with  secret  misgivings  to  go  to  his 
Father — and  having  no  hope  from  earthly  friends,  was  in  do 
humor  for  seeking  others.  But  these  feelings  were  not  allowed. 
He  began  to  believe,  with  the  Patriarch,  that  God  was  there  — 
and  he  knew  it  not.  He  trembled — rose  up — and  after  a  short 
struggle,  broke  forth  into  a  simple,  fervent,  and  very  earnest  cry, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  "  Help,  Lord,  or  I  perish  ! "  And 
straightway  there  fell  a  shadow  upon  all  the  faces  round  about  — - 
and  then  there  was  a  sound  of  sobbing  —  and  then  there  came 
an  answer  of  peace.  Othera  followed,  and  prayed  for  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  when  he  lefl  the  church,  his  heart  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing  with  new  trust  and  hopefulness,  and  with  a  solemn  joy. 

Soon  afler  this,  he  found  himself  near  Delmonico's,  and  feel- 
ing weary  and  faint,  he  entered  ;  and  going  away  off  into  a  far 
comer  by  himself,  sat  a  long  while,  covering  his  face  with  hia 
hands,  and  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table  before  him,  without 
speaking  or  moving. 

^  What  would  you  please  to  have.  Sir  ?  "  said  a  smart,  glossy- 
haired,  perfumed  waiter,  in  a  white  jacket  and  apron,  like  a  fash- 
ionable hair-dresser. 

'*  Nothing  at  present,  thank  you." 

**  Have  the  paper.  Sir  ?  ** 

"Thank  you." 

And  the  paper  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  did  not  even  look 
at ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  was  laid  before  him,  and  the  plates  were 
changed,  and  the  silver  forks  rubbed,  and  the  chairs  moved,  as  if 
to  accommodate  othera ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  —  he  did  not  look 
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up ;  and  the  waiter  left  him  till  he  should  oome  to  his  senses, 
looking  mysterious,  and  shaking  his  head  portentously,  however, 
as  he  went  away. 

At  last,  a  step  was  heard  —  another  chair  was  moved — and  a 
voice  came  to  him,  as  if  somebody  was  near  enough  to  breathe 
into  hid  very  ear,  saying,  —  "  Watchman !  what  of  the  night?" 

The  Major  started,  as  if  his  own  thoughts  had  become  audible ; 
for  with  him  it  was  already  nightfall  —  near  midnight,  indeed, 
—  and  growing  darker  and  darker  every  moment,  with  the 
growing  stillness,  and  the  slow  heaving  of  his  chest,  and  he  be- 
gan to  be  wholly  disheartened  once  more. 

"^  Oh,  is  it  you,  my  excellent  friend  ?  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  ! "  said  he,  looking  up. 

"Not  half  so  glad  as  I  am  to  see  tliee,  George,  —  but  what 
business  has  thee  here .?" 

"« Well,  —  I  hardly  know.  I  was  faint  and  hnngiy,  and  being 
pretty  well  acquainted,  happened  to  look  up  in  passing  the  door, 
and  then  I  took  my  seat  here,  to  be  out  of  the  way." 

**  But  thee  has  ordered  nothing,  I  see." 

*<  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  dear  Sir.    Waiter ! " 

"Sir!" 

"  What  will  you  have,  Bir.  Bayard  ?  Jost  ehoote  for  yoanelf, 
will  you  ?  "  handing  the  card. 

Mr.  Bayard,  after  glancing  over  it,  ordered  a  cup  of  cofibe, 
and  a  plate  of  terrapin  stew. 

"  What  wine  will  you  have,  Mr.  Bayard  ?  " 

"Only  what  I  have  ordered — coffibe  —  I  never  meddle  with 
anything  nearer  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.'* 

"Do  thee  often  dine  here?"  continued  he,  OQ  seehig  the 
waiter,  who  had  grown  exceedingly  attentive  all  at  once,  bring 
two  or  three  plates,  and  set  them  on  the  table  before  the  Migor. 

"  Very  seldom  of  late,  my  dear  Sir;  but  when  we  iint  arrived, 
I  used  to  breakfast  here  two  or  three  timet  a  week,  to  avoid  the 
tiresome  regulations  of  our  hotel" 

"But  thee  seems  to  be  k>w-apirited — under  a  ekmd,  fHend 
Greorge.  I  hoped  better  things  of  thee,  after  what  iUl  ftom  thy 
mouth  at  the  prayei>meeting  to-day." 

The  Major  started  —  and  a  snperstitiotis  thrill  shot  throogh 
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his  veins ;  but  he  soon  recovered  — and  a  pleasant  convetsadoii 
followed,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  foreign  to  that  which  had 
taken  possession  of  his  whole  mind  before,  till  Mr.  Bajard,  push- 
ing  awaj  his  cup,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  napkin  held  bj 
the  ends  at  arm's  length — as  none  but  people  who  have  been 
abroad  ever  think  of  doing,  turned  suddenly  upon  the  Bfigor,  and 
asked  him  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  brother-in-law's  death? 

**  In  South  America,"  was  the  reply. 

^  How  soon  did  thee  hear  of  his  death  ?  ** 

^  Not  until  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  found  a  paroel 
waiting  for  me,  with  letters  from  Elizabeth,  and  a  ring-^tUi 
ring,  you  see  here." 

^  Let  me  see  that  ring,  if  thee  please." 

The  Major  drew  it  from  his  finger,  and  put  it  into  his  hands. 

"  Does  thee  know  the  history  of  this  ring,  friend  Greoi^  ?  * 

^  I  believe  not,  —  something  I  have  heard  about  its  having 
once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib ;  a  story  I  never  believed,  thoogh 
my  poor  brother-in-law  did,  to  his  dying  day." 

^  1  hope,"  said  Mr.  Bayard,  taking  out  a  penknife  and  touch- 
ing a  very  delicate  spring,  which  caused  one  of  the  serpents  to 
gape,  and  set  the  carbuncle  eyes  of  both  sparkling,  as  with  ragei 
—  ''I  hope  there  is  no  deadly  poison  here  now." 

^  None,  whatever.  I  took  very  good  care  to  have  that  qoea- 
tion  settled,  at  once  and  forever,  as  soon  as  the  ring  came  into 
my  possession  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  half  satis- 
fied with  what  I  was  told  of  the  deadly  drop ;  nor  would  I  wear 
the  ugly  thing  as  I  do,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  harmless  now, 
but  for  the  desire  expressed  by  Harper  upon  his  death-bed,  that 
I  should  always  wear  it ;  and  that,  when  I  was  done  with  it,  I 
should  bequeath  it  to  his  boy,  Arthur  ;  because  to  that  nng,  he 
said,  he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  and  for  something  indeed  more 
precious  than  life  —  escape  from  dishonor.  I  never  understood 
what  he  meant,  and  have  always  intended  to  ask ;  but  whither 
should  I  go  ?  My  poor  sister  knows  nothing  more  than  I  do  — 
nor  does  Arthur  —  but  I  see  by  your  looks,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
you  do.     Can  you  clear  up  the  mystery  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

»* And  will  you?" 
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^  Yes ;  but  apon  the  condition  that  thee  never  allows  thy  sis- 
ter, or  thy  nephew,  to  know  the  truth." 

^  If  you  think  I  may  safely  make  such  a  promise,  my  dear 
Sir  —  though  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life  before  —  I 
wiU  do  so." 

^  I  think  thee  may.  Listen.  Harper  Maynard  was  my  dear- 
est friend  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  After  his  marriage, 
he  went  abroad.  I  followed  him,  and  saw  more  or  less  of  him, 
year  afler  year,  till  I  found  him  getting  too  adventurous,  and 
going  into  what  I  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  unbusiness-like 
operations.  I  remonstrated.  He  persisted.  A  coolness  then 
sprang  up  between  us,  and  I  went  on  my  travels.  About  the 
time  of  the  great  commercial  panic  of  1889  —  after  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  Bank  —  I  happened  to  be  on  my  way  home 
to  America,  when  circumstances  led  me  through  London.  The 
very  first  day  of  my  arrival,  amidst  the  many  stoppages  and  fiul- 
ures,  I  heard  the  house  of  l^faynard  &  Co.  mentioned  as  totter- 
ing. I  called  on  him  at  once,  —  we  shook  hands,  and  fbi^ve 
each  other.  I  questioned  him  about  his  affiurs.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  in  a  very  precarious  condition —  that  having 
always  relied  upon  the  Bank  of  Englimd  for  discounts,  they  had. 
reckoned  upon  it  as  usual  for  the  paptr  they  held,  which  one 
week  before  might  have  been  cashed  for  thrtse  per  cent.,  -~  but 
so  many  failures  had  liappened  that  the  bank  was  frightened, 
and  obliged  to  refuse  the  best  of  paper.  I  was  not  satisfied,— 
and  as  I  understood  that  on  the  morrow  the  erisis  would  comey 
I  resolved  to  bestir  myself,  without  allowing  him  to  know  my 
purpose,  and  if  he  could  satisfy  me,  to  apply  whatever  means 
I  might  be  able  to  command,  in  any  way,  to  his  relie£  My 
arrangements  were  all  made  before  ten  o'dodi  that  evening, 
and  I  had  just  put  aside  the  Book,  and  was  about  going  to  bed, 
when,  all  at  once,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  something 
very  strange  in  the  wild  earnestness  of  his  manner — and  in  the 
trembling  of  his  hands  —  when  we  parted  on  the  steps  of  hia 
door ;  his  look  was  mournful,  and  he  dung  to  me^  I  now  remem- 
bered, as  he  had  never  done  before.  At  the  time,  I  thooght 
very  little  of  these  things ;  we  had  been  separated  fbr  a  long 
while,  and  had  just  been  reconciled,  and  of  coarse  were  likely  tii 
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manifest  a  feeling  oat  of  the  nsaal  way.  Bat  I  began  to  groir 
uneasj ;  and  in  short,  aAer  straggling  awhile  against  a  sapersti- 
tious  foreboding,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  instead  of  going  lo 
bed,  I  went  directly  to  his  house.  At  first,  I  was  denied*  The 
servant  said  he  was  not  at  home.  I  knew  better,  and  told  him 
so  —  for  I  saw  a  h'ght  b  his  little  study ;  and  twice,  while  I  waa 
waiting  there,  I  saw  a  shadow  pass  before  the  window,  and  stop^ 
and  throw  up  its  arms  —  and  I  knew  that  I  had  no  time  to  loee. 
I  sent  the  man  up  with  my  name  on  a  letter,  having  no  card — 
we  never  use  cards — he  returned,  saying  that  Mr.  Maynard  waa 
not  very  well,  but  hoped  to  see  me  on  the  morrow.  Whereupon, 
1  pushed  by  the  man,  —  who  fled  before  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a 
thief  or  a  house-breaker,  and  following  hard  aAer  him,  entered 
the  study  without  notice. 

''  Thy  brother,  who  was  then  sitting  by  a  table,  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  —  and  pale  as  death  —  looked  up,  and  then 
tried  to  conceal  something  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  attracted 
my  attention.  It  was  that  very  ring.  I  saw  at  once  what  he 
had  in  view,  for  he  had  long  worn  it,  with  the  drop  of  deadly 
poison,  as  he  himself  told  me,  concealed  therein.  Though  I 
never  put  much  fJEuth  in  the  story,  and  never  had  the  least  fear 
of  his  making  any  use  of  it,  I  had  remonstrated  with  him  over 
and  over  again,  upon  the  folly  and  rashness  of  wearing  such  m 
dangerous  jewel,  which,  by  some  possibility,  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another,  and  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  To  oblige  me» 
though  he  said  no  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  secret  spring 
which  opened  the  reservoir,  would  ever  be  able  to  find  it,  he 
consented  to  put  the  dangerous  bauble  away  where  it  would  be 
safe,  and  wear  it  no  longer  himself;  nor  had  he  worn  it  for  years. 

^  And  now  —  there  lay  that  ring  on  the  table,  —  and  near  it, 
a  small  narrow-bladed  penknife,  open  —  the  very  knife  he  had 
once  used  in  my  presence  to  touch  the  delicate  spring  I  hare 
mentioned. 

'^  While  talking  with  him,  I  managed  to  lean  over  the  spot 
where  he  had  shuffled  the  ring  underneath  a  file  of  loose  papers, 
and  got  possession  of  it.  A  brief  explanation  followed —  tears  and 
sobs  —  and  prayerful  acknowledgment  to  our  heavenly  Father ; 
and  tlien  we  embraced,  like  two  brothers  ;  and  I  never-  left  him 
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till  the  house  of  Maynai'd  &  Co.  were  safe ; — and  now,  thee'd 
better  go  home,  G^rge.  Thee  is  wanted,  I  know ;  —  and  they 
maj  be  troubled  more  than  thy  sifter  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, if  thee  should  keep  dinner  waiting." 

"WiU  you  go  with  me?" 

''Tes,  —  I  should  like  to  see  thy  sister  Elizabeth  before  the 
trial." 

"  And  stop  over  night  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  if  nothing  happens  to  change  my  purpose,  or  drive  me 
away,  as  before." 

On  board  the  ferry-boat,  they  found  the  people  talking  more 
about  revivals,  and  awakenings,  and  the  wonderful  conversions, 
and  strange  behavior  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  than 
about  business,  or  stocks,  or  the  last  European  advices. 

^^When  I  was  here  last  fall,"  said  a  serioos-looking  Down- 
easter,  of  a  commanding  presence  and  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, "go  where  I  would,  the  great  question  was,  —  ^WkatvnB 
become  ofu$?'  Three  months  later,  in  going  my  business  rounds 
among  the  very  same  people,  the  question  was,  — '  Wkai  ihatt  we 
do  to  be  saved?*  And  now,  at  every  turn,  wheresoever  I  go,  I 
hear  substantially  the  question,  —  *  Wko  i$  am  the  tide  of  tk$ 
Lordf'** 

A  deep  silence  followed,  and  great  thou^itfulneis ;  and  if  there 
had  been  a  few  miles  farther  to  go,  the  passengers  would  have 
resolved  themselves  into  a  prayer-meetiog  perhapSi  —  and  why 
not  ?  —  stranger  things  had  happened.  There  were  symptoma 
not  to  be  mistaken,  before  they  touched  the  landing-fdaee ;  peo- 
ple coming  together,  and  shaking  hands  in  ailenee ;  and  others 
going  by  themselves  and  whispering  together;  and  some  dis- 
tributing tracts,  —  and  all  that  was  overheard  wenl  to  show  that 
most  of  the  bystanders  were  familiar  with  what  was  going  on^ 
either  at  the  John  Street  Church,  or  at  the  basioesMnen's  ptmyer- 
meeting,  on  Broadway,  or  at  Dr.  Cheever^s,  or  at  the  Stnyveaant 
Institute. 

On  their  way  home,  after  they  had  croaaed  the  tarry f  the  M^jor 
and  his  venerable  associate  entered  into  convenatioD  upon  the 
subject  of  prayer ;  and  after  awhile  the  Mkgor  waa  led  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  within  the  last  few  day%  joit  when  be  most 
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needed  the  comolatkm  of  prayer,  he  had  found  madi  lets  oomJbrt 
in  the  exercise  than  he  had  months  before,  when,  saperadded  to 
all  that  he  now  had  to  fear,  was  the  belief  that  all  his  plans  In 
life  were  defeated,  that  he  and  his  poor  sister,  and  the  duldren, 
were  beggars.  How  strange !  that  just  now,  when  the  dond  waa 
lifted,  and  all  his  other  worldly  prospects  were  brightening,  and 
he  had  so  much  reason  for  thankfulness,  and  only  one  thing  lo 
fear,  —  and  that,  however  shapeless,  and  vast,  and  overwhelming 
under  the  aspect  in  which  it  first  presented  himself,  no  longer 
terrible,  since,  judging  by  all  he  understood  from  Mr.  Fmy*  he 
had,  to  use  that  gentleman's  language,  the  game  in  his  own  haods^ 
—  how  strange  that  he  should  feel  the  pressure  more  than  ever  I 
and  that,  feeling  it  as  he  did,  more  and  more  eyery  day,  so  thai 
he  could  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  sit  still,  nor  avoid  feeling 
unhappy  himself,  and  malting  others  unhappy,  nor  control  Ua 
impatience  and  fretfulness,  there  should  be  no  relief  in  prayer. 

^  Strange  !  do  thee  say  ?  It  may  be  so  to  thee ;  but  I  have. 
had  a  longer,  if  not  a  larger  experience,  friend  George,  and  to 
me  it  is  far  from  being  strange,"  said  his  companion.  ^  When 
we  are  tried  with  but  one  great  heavy  sorrow,  we  alwajrs  give 
way ;  but  when  these  heavy  sorrows  are  multiplied,  and  grow 
more  and  more  discouraging,  until  we  are  beset  on  every  side, 
within  and  without,  as  we  are  sure  to  be  at  last,  if  nothing  else 
will  do —  and  we  know  not  which  way  to  look,  and  have  no  hope 
in  ourselves  —  we  sometimes  feel  uplifted  and  strengthened  by 
the  very  greatness  of  the  pressure.  The  largest  pearls  are  found 
in  the  deepest  waters  ;  and  the  diver  who  goes  down  to  a  great 
depth,  and  who  would  be  crushed,  if  the  tremendous  pressure 
were  confined  to  a  portion  of  his  body,  is  able  to  withstand  m 
thousand  times  more,  if  it  be  equalized ;  and  grows  buoyant  by 
the  help  thereof.  The  atmosphere  of  trial,  too,  is  like  the  atmos- 
phere we  breathe.  If  allowed  to  press  upon  a  few  square  inches 
of  our  bodies,  we  perish  ;  but  if  it  bear  with  the  weight  of  tons, 
or  of  mountains  upon  us,  above  and  below,  and  within  and  with- 
out, and  on  every  portion  alike,  how  freely  we  move  !  —  like  the 
dwellers  in  the  deep  sea." 

"Your  illustrations,  my  friend,  are  very  beautiful  and  very 
true ;  and  when  I  am  altogether  myself  —  as  in  the  morning^ 
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aAer  a  sleepless  night,  when  I  have  had  visions,  and  heen  scared 
with  dreams,  till  the  hair  of  mj  flesh  rose  —  I  hegin  to  breathe 
freeljr  and  see  clearly,  and  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  fault 
is  my  own  ;  —  that  I  am  asking  a  miracle  of  Grod  far  my  help, 
and  growing  impatient  under  his  fatherly  administration.** 

^  Well,  persevere.  He  is  trying  thee,  as  gold,  seven  times  in 
the  fire.  Be  patient  and  hopeful,  and  put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord, 
— in  that  friend  who  ^sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,'  —  'the  Man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.'  Much  of  thy  trouble, 
George,  proceeds,  I  verily  believe,  from  the  fiict  that  thee  has 
forsaken  the  way  of  thy  fathers  —  gone  over  to  the  Church  of 
England,  without  being  fully  satisfied  —  and  art  now  exercised 
by  these  revivals  and  prayer^meetings,  and  unsettled  perhapB.** 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  friend  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Episcopalians  themselves,  our  conservatives,  are  coming  into  the 
movement,  and  bishops  are  found  in  the  chair,  urging  the  people 
to  speak  and  pray  for  themselves,  and  the  great  brotherhood  of 
worshippers  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  one  another  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  household  of  faith  —  why  may  we  not  hope 
that  we  shall  yet  see  these  denominatbnal  distinctions  overlooked 
for  a  while,  as  in  the  presence  of  Grod  the  Father,  and  the  whole 
nation,  whether  believers  or  unbeliever:*,  worldly  or  unworldly, 
brought  to  their  knees  —  and  perhaps  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth?" 

The  venerable  man  was  moved  to  uncover  his  head  for  a  fSsw 
minutes,  and  to  hold  his  hat  before  his  eyes,  in  silent  ptmyer ; 
and  then  he  drew  forth  a  small  and  very  much  worn  pobket- 
Bible,  and  opening  it,  read  as  to  himself — though  loud  enough 
to  be  understood  by  his  companion  —  the  following  passage: 
**  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul !  and  why  art  tboo  dis- 
quieted within  me  ?  " 

The  silence  continued,  till  the/  reached  the  cottage  —  or 
Hazelwood,  as  they  began  to  call  it  now, — not  becanse  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  hazelwood  was  to  be  found  in  that  whole  legMMi 
round  about,  so  far  as  they  knew ;  but  simply  becanse  they  bad 
to  choose  between  cedar,  arbor  vitie,  and  haael,  with  thdr  com- 
pounds —  all  other  pleasant  and  easy  names  in  the  nei^ibotliood 
having  been  pre-appropriated. 
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Not  a  little  to  their  Barprise,  the  first  penoo  thej  sftw,  as  thej 
stepped  upon  the  piazza,  was  Mr.  Faj  himself^  whom  thej  had 
left  so  busy  that  he  could  not  promise  to  see  them  for  a  whole 
week,  and  near  him,  Julia.  They  were  standing  together  at  the 
window,  as  if  in  very  earnest  conversation ;  and  Julia  looked 
flushed  and  troubled,  though  her  eyes  danced  with  gladneas,  at 
something  Mr.  Fay  said  just  as  Arthur  passed  the  window. 

Dinner  had  been  delayed  a  whole  hour  —  and  when  it  was 
served,  Aithur  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  mother  had  so 
managed  as  to  bring  Mr.  Fay  and  Julia  together,  and  that^  fiir 
some  reason,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  fathom,  their  conversatioQ 
was  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  his  mother  only  was  able 
to  take  a  part  in  it  from  time  to  time.  Julia  colored  when  their 
eyes  met,  and  when  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  her  hand 
shook ;  but  still  she  seemed  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mr.  Fay, 
though  Arthur  caught  her  studying  the  countenance  of  that  gen* 
tleman,  while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  her  unde  or 
Mr.  Bayard,  in  a  way  that  puzzled  him. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  whole  party  entered  into  a 
free  conversation  upon  matters  and  things  in  general,  instead  of 
segregating,  or  crystallizing  into  groups  and  pairs ;  and  Arthur 
learned  from  his  mother,  who  seemed  a  little  anxious  to  divert  hia 
attention  from  Julia  and  Mr.  Fay,  that  all  the  arrangements  had 
been  completed  for  bringing  over  Mrs.  Archibald,  little  ESdith, 
Charley,  and  the  dog  ;  but  owing  to  the  unexpected  turn  the  trial 
had  just  taken,  they  had  given  up  the  idea  for  the  present,  for» 
in  the  midst  of  their  anxiety  and  sorrow,  when  they  so  much  de- 
sired to  be  alone  with  the  Comforter,  how  could  they  bear  the 
presence  of  comparative  strangers  ?  No,  no  ;  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of,  until  the  question  of  life  or  death  was  deter* 
mined  for  Uncle  George  ;  and  then,  if  the  issue  were  what  they 
all  hoped  for,  and,  upon  their  faith  in  Mr.  Fay,  now  resolutely 
believed  in  —  if  their  continual  asseverations  might  be  trusted, 

—  how  much  happier  they  would  be  for  the  delay !  While,  on 
the  contrary,  if,  by  any  possibility,  it  should  turn  out  otherwise 

—  but  no !  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  think  of  any  such 
possibility.  They  turned  away  from  the  shuddering  darknessi 
and  shut  their  eyes  —  all  of  them  —  and  all  without  breathing 
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a  ttjllable,  or  showing  by  a  look  how  deeply  thej  were  exercised 
and  how  much  afraid  they  were  to  acknowledge  their  mis^vings 
and  forebodings,  even  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Fay  would  not  consent  to  take  a  bed,  nor  even  to  stay 
long  after  the  coffee ;  but  he  had  time,  neverthelesSy  for  a  private 
mterview  with  Uncle  George,  and  for  much  whispering  with  Julia 
and  her  aunt  Elizabeth,  or,  if  not  whispering  — downright  whis- 
pering —  for  a  good  hour's  talk,  first  and  last,  in  very  low  tones. 

By  and  by,  however,  something  happened  which  startled  Ju- 
lia, and  gave  quite  a  new  expression  to  her  beautiful  face,  eager, 
and  almost  impassioned,  but  changeable  as  the  shadows  of  a  sun- 
set sky  upon  deep  water. 

Of  his  own  accord,  and  rather  abruptly,  Mr.  Fay  introduced 
the  very  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Bayard  and  the  Major  had 
been  talking  on  their  way  to  the  cottage.  He  too,  it  seemed,  had 
been  struck  —  and,  as  he  acknowledged,  not  a  little  amusM^  by 
the  conversation  about  him,  as  they  were  crossing  the  ferry. 
Instead  of  the  walking  fore  and  aft,  and  the  continued  rustle  of 
newspapers,  and  cracking  of  peanuts,  which  had  always  been  the 
subject  of  complaint  or  remonstrance,  the  people  were  either 
silent,  or  engaged  in  low,  half-whiitpered  conversation,  and  when- 
ever a  word  reached  his  ear,  he  found  that,  instead  of  being 
about  business,  or  the  news  from  Europe,  or  the  police,  or  the 
opera,  or  the  monstrous  pretensions  of  some  Fifth  Avenue 
sharper —  it  was  almost  always  about  prayer,  and  the  answers  to 
prayer,  as  reported  in  the  Obeerver,  and  the  THbane^  and  other 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Fay  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  effect  produced  upon  all 
about  him,  by  his  acknowledgment  that  he  had  been  oiinifwf  with 
what  he  heard  and  saw  on  board  the  ferry-boat.  There  was  no 
scoffing  —  no  sneering  —  no  irreverence  —  for  Mr.  Fay  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  whatever  his  unadcnowledged  opinkms 
might  be,  and  much  too  familiar  with  the  aipeet  of  the  timely  to 
hazard  anything  offensive  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  though,  whila 
toying  with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  managed  to  have  it  undentood 
that  he  had  no'foith  in  prayer ;  or,  to  use  the  very  language  he 
employed,  <"  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  satisfy  hinuielf  oo  the 
subject  of  prayer  ;**  and  this,  while  he  acknowledged,  "*  that  our 
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Saviour  prayed,  and  tanght  his  followers  to  praj,  and  tbat  fhrn 
the  beginning,  the  priests  and  prophets  and  kings  of  old  were 
always  praying  —  and  to  whom? — to  the  Unehangeahk  JUo- 

There  was  a  something  in  the  quiet  self-oomplaceney  of  Uieir 
guest,  when  he  said  this,  even  more  than  in  the  language  he  em* 
ployed,  which  appeared  to  trouble  Mrs.  Maynard  and  lier 
brother,  while  it  alarmed  Julia,  and  roused  Arthur. 

^I  grant  you,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  with  the  serene,  self- 
assured  look  of  one  who  is  quite  sure  of  his  pontion,  but  being 
a  philosopher,  and,  of  course,  indulgent  by  nature  to  haman 
weakness,  pitied  all  who  entertained  a  different  opinion -^'^  I 
grant  you  that  the  unchangeable  Jehovah  is  sometimes  repro> 
sented  as  changeahleJ* 

*"  Ah !  and  how  so,  Winthrop  ?  "  asked  William  BayaitL 

^  Sometimes  by  repenting,  and  sometimes  by  granting  m  ro- 
prieve,  afler  judgment  has  been  entered  on,  and  execntioa  is^ 
sued." 

Julia  grew  more  and  more  uneasy,  and  a  look  was  inter- 
changed  with  her  aunt,  which  Arthur  did  not  quite  understand, 
though  he  felt  pleased,  in  spite  of  himself. 

^  For  example,**  continued  the  philosopher  in  that  low,  quiet, 
smooth  voice,  which  Arthur  so  hated  —  and  so  feared  —  ^ha 
sends  the  prophet  to  Hezekiah,  to  say  to  him,  that  he  shall  die 
and  not  live.  The  message  is  delivered  —  Hezekiah  turns  his 
face  to  the  wall,  and  weeps  and  prays  —  and  Grod  relents,  and 
fifteen  years  are  added  to  his  life.  And  so  too,  when  the 
prophet  Jonah  is  sent  to  Nineveh  —  I  wish  you  would  turn  to 
the  passage.  Miss  Julia,  and  read  it  for  us  —  will  you  ?  " 

At  any  other  time,  and  under  almost  any  other  circumstancee, 
had  she  been  requested  to  do  this,  at  a  dinner  table,  and  among 
strangers,  Julia  would  have  shrunk  from  the  trial  with  fear  and 
trembling,  but  now  her  spirit  was  up  —  she  breathed  hurriedly 
—  her  color  came  and  went  —  she  felt  herself  called  upon  as  m 
witness  for  the  truth  —  and  she  obeyed. 

"  Beautiful,  exceedingly ! "  murmured  Mr.  Fay,  just  kmd 
enough  to  be  overheard  by  Arthur,  as  Julia  finished  the  chapter. 
^  And  now,  just  observe  the  language — there  is  no  qualification 
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you  see —  no  condition  —  but  the  judgment  is  abeolate,  and  Jonah 
announces  from  the  unchangeabU  Jehovah  that,  after  forty  days, 
Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed ;  but  lo !  the  king  and  people  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  —  and  Nineveh  is  spared  I " 

'*  And  these  are  the  very  cases  you  rely  upon,**  said  Arthur, 
with  kindling  eyes,  and  great  earnestness  of  manner,  as  if  reply- 
ing to  a  sneer,  —  ^  these  !  —  to  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
prayer ! " 

The  philosopher  was  thunderstruck  —  astonished  beyond 
measure,  at  the  suddenness,  and  startling  boldness  of  the  attack ; 
and  Julia  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  while  Mr.  Bayard  and 
her  aunt  Elizabeth  looked  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  acknowledge 
what  they  felt ;  and  the  philosopher,  with  m  compassionate  smile, 
began  casting  about  for  a  reply. 

^  Not  so  fast,  my  venerable  friend !  "*  he  replied,  with  a  glanee 
of  encouragement  for  Julia,  which  betrayed  not  only  a  secret 
uneasiness,  but  some  degree  of  embarrassment 

''  Why,  what  do  these  two  cases  prove,  my  dear  Shr !  *  contin- 
ued his  youthful  antagonist,  ^  but  that  our  heavenly  Father 
does  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  this,  however  anehangeaMe 
he  may  be  —  and  what  more  do  we  require  to  know  ?  * 

Julia  turned  to  Arthur  with  a  look  he  never  forgot ;  her  eyas 
flashed,  and  then  filled — and  then  she  turned  her  ihoe  toward 
his  mother ;  and  William  Bayard  clutched  Arthor^s  knee^  upon 
which  his  hand  had  been  resting,  with  a  suddenness  and  strength 
which  made  him  jump. 

"^  Very  fair,"  continued  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Fay ;  ^  but  then 
observe,  what  becomes  of  God's  unehangeaiUmu  t  Yon  give 
that  up,  of  course." 

"  I  do  not  see  why,"  said  Arthur  —  hesitating,  and  then  shnip* 
ting  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  secret  prayer  —  whQe  fab 
mother  and  uncle,  and  Mr.  Bayard  and  Jnlia  sal  kxddng  at 
him,  and  waiting  his  reply,  as  if  they  trembled  for  him,  **  though 
God  be  unchangeable,  man  is  not;  and  if  we  repent,  and  torn 
from  our  wickedness.  He  deckres  that  he  will  abondantly  par- 
don ;  and  this  too,  without  any  qualification  or  eonditfon." 

"^Not  so  bad!"  exdaimed  the  phikwopher, gfameing  atJoBay 
as  if  he  had  only  been  pkying  with  jaekatimws  for  her  amnsa 
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menty  while  the  rapid  changes  of  his  coonteoaiioe  greatly  encouTt- 
aged  Arthur;  '^but  joa  must  remember  that  in  both  rssnr 
mentioned,  the  judgment  pronounced  is  unconditionaL  The  an- 
changeable  Jehovah  does  not  saj  to  Hesekiah,  *  Thou  shalt  die^ 
and  not  live — except  thou  turn  thy  &ce  to  the  wall,  with  piajer 
and  weeping/  nor  to  Nineyeh,  ^  within  forty  days,  thoa  shalt  be 
destroyed,  unless  thou  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.* " 

^  And  why  should  he  ?  "  retorted  Arthur,  his  color  mountings 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  deep,  musical  vibration  of  his  chest  betraj*- 
ing  a  great  inward  struggle,  "  as  the  supreme  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe,  you  will  not  deny  that  he  may  prescribe  his  own  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Fay?" 

Mr.  Fay  nodded  complacently. 

^  And,  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  —  why  may  he  not  pnUish 
those  conditions  beforehand  —  or  withhold  them  -~  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure,  and  still  be  the  unchangeable  Jehovah  ?  " 

Mr.  Fay  was  evidently  astonished.  He  saw  too,  that  Arthur 
had  all  the  others  with  him ;  and  so,  springing  from  his  chair,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Capital  I  give  me  your  hand !  if  I  had  thought  yoo 
so  cunning  of  fence,  I  would  have  seen  you  hanged,  before  I 
would  have  entered  the  list  with  you  —  as  Sir  Andrew  Ago^ 
cheek  would  say;  —  but  I  must  be  off — good-night  alll**  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  the  controversy  ended, 
as  such  controversies  rarely  do,  and  Arthur  and  Julia  were 
almost  on  good  terms  together,  before  they  withdrew  for  the 
night 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  day  of  trial  was  now  at  band.  NotwithstaDding  the 
steadfast  assurance  of  Counsellor  Fay,  who  mast  have  had  some- 
thing in  reserve,  which  he  kept  to  himself —  some  question  of 
law,  perhaps,  or  some  flaw  in  the  indictment — or  he  conld  not 
have  been  so  very  sure,  one  would  think ;  the  Miyor  was  gloomy 
and  peevidh,  silent  and  thoaghiful,  and  oftentimes,  while  appear- 
ing to  strive  with  a  Christian  manfulness  against  the  encnmber- 
ing  shadow,  so  absentHninded,  that  he  would  not  even  hear  what 
was  said  to  him  as  they  sat  alone  together,  boar  after  hoar,  in 
the  dajrtime  or  late  in  the  evening ;  or  if  he  beard  at  all,  it  would 
be  without  appearing  to  understand  or  to  remember ;  and  what 
alarmed  the  femily  more  than  anything  else — more  indeed  than 
his  changed  look  and  altered  voice,  and  the  srarfling  suddenness 
of  his  movements,  when,  after  a  long  silence,  like  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  chamber  of  death,  he  woaM  spring  op  ftom 
the  sofa,  and  look  about  him,  as  if  wandering  in  his  mind,  or  not 
fully  awake,  was  a  growing  fbrgetfaUiess,  and  a  selfish  iDdifference 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  Ifagnani* 
mous  and  considerate,  —  and  so  unselfish  as  he  bad  always  been, 
this  unhappy  change  kept  Mrs.  Maynard  awake,  and  filled  her 
with  dismal  apprehensions,  whidi  deprived  ber  of  all  appetite 
and  strength,  and  sometimes  of  all  bope^  for  *  seasoOi  Bat  she 
was  faithful  in  prayer,  and  her  heart  swelled  with  trust  and 
thankfulness,  whenever  she  thought  of  Him  who  said  to  the  dis- 
ciple about  to  be  sifted  by  the  great  Aeeoier,— >**  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  foith  iidl  not;**  and  she  was  greatly  strength- 
ened  and  comforted. 

Another  circumstance,  which  came  to  her  knowledge  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  preceding  the  day  of  trial,  wei^  for  to  en- 
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oounige  her,  and  fill  her  heart  with  new  hope^  erea  wink  H  filled 
her  eyes  with  tears.  Mr.  Bajard,  who  was  a  regular 
at  the  prayer-meetings  in  Folton  Streely  althoiif^  he 
opened  his  month  in  them  now,  having  a  notion  that  new  ' 
are  like  new  truths  in  such  a  place^  whaterer  may  he  their 
mony,  and  that  new  witnesses  are  always  most  weloomey  told  ber 
that  one  day  when  the  presiding  brother  called  fiNr  a  season  of 
silent  prayer,  and  requested  that  any  who  wkhed  to  be  prayed 
for,  would  either  rise  and  say  so — or  rise  without  speaking 
or  lift  a  hand,  which  would  be  understood  as  a  cry  for  help— aa 
a  signal  of  distress  —  many  persons  half-rose — and  many  1 
were  lifted,  and  among  others  that  of  her  brother ;  and  i 
way  prayers  followed,  and  he  sat  near  enough  to  that  brother, 
without  being  seen,  to  know  that  he  was  deeply  movedy  and  that 
while  others  around  him  were  sobbing  and  weeping^  as  if  their 
very  hearts  would  break,  he  slipped  down  upon  the  fiooTi  and 
kneeling,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while  prayer  after 
prayer  came  up  for  every  troubled  spirit,  and  a  cry  foUowed, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest ! "  which  thrilled  the  multitude,  like  a  voioe 
from  another  world.  Her  brother  arose,  just  as  a  song  of  triumpli 
burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  stole  away  withoat 
speaking  to  anybody,  or  turning  his  head ;  but  Mr.  Bayard  wns 
near  enough  to  see  that  he  was  pale  and  trembling^  and  that  hk 
lashes  were  wet. 

No  wonder  she  was  comforted  and  strengthened.  If  that 
beloved  brother  cared  to  be  prayed  for  —  and  by  strangers  — 
it  was  quite  certain  that,  with  his  bitter  experience,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
which  he  had  lately  acquired,  he  must  be  in  the  habit  of  praying 
for  himself;  and  she  felt  sure,  that  whatever  else  he  mijg^t  be, 
he  was  not  hopeleu,  —  and  she  longed  to  throw  herself  upon  that 
dear  brother's  neck  and  say  to  him,  '^  O  my  brother !  how  is  it 
with  thee  ?  —  Be  not  faithless,  but  believing ! "  and  was  only 
preventeil,  after  she  came  to  the  knowledge  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, by  a  change  for  the  better  in  his  look  and  bearing^  aa 
the  hour  drew  nigh  when  he  was  to  be  put  upon  trial  —  if  not 
for  his  life  —  at  least  for  hb  character,  which  to  a  mere 
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of  the  world,  having  no  hope  in  the  fbtare,  would  be  more 
dreadful 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  daj  appointed,  mnch  earlier  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  desirable,  the  Mi^jor,  Mr.  Faj,  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  were  all  together  in  court.  Calm 
and  serious,  and,  judging  bj  what  followed,  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed ;  and  though  very  pale,  neither  weak  nor  trembling^  it  was 
evident  that  the  accused  made  a  favorable  impression,  from  the 
first,  upon  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  of  the  many  middle-aged  men,  of  high  character  and 
position,  he  saw  within  the  bar,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
somewhat  acquainted,  either  in  the  way  of  business,  or  over  the 
dinner-table,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  speak  with  him,  or  even 
to  interchange  a  distant  salutation,  —  and  but  for  the  Recorder 
himself,  who  greeted  him  and  Mr.  Fay  together,  as  they  bowed 
to  the  bench,  —  and  a  gentleman  who  pressed  forward  and  gave 
him  his  hand,  while  the  eyes  of  others  were  full  of  astonishment, 
or  unbelief,  and  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  bar  began 
bowing  and  whispering  together,  and  the  by-standers  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  the  name  of  Talmadge  was  heard,  the  Migor  would 
have  been  altogether  unsupported,  —  for  even  Mr.  Bayard  was 
absent,  and  Mr.  Fay  had  been  called  off  into  the  witness-room, 
where  he  found  Mrs.  Maynard  looking  very  pale,  though  queenly, 
Miss  Wentworth  bustling  about,  and  talking  to  everybody  thai 
would  listen,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  cbanging  her 
seat  every  time  the  door  opened,  or  a  step  came  near ;  Sallie 
Webb  coquetting  with  her  brautiful  hair,  which  had  broken  kxMe, 
and  fallen  over  her  shoulders,  and  pushed  off  her  little  bonnet ; 
and  so  managing  as  to  show  one  of  the  prettiest  ungloved  handf, 
and  a  pair  of  the  most  provoking  little  feet  you  ever  taw  —  and 
with  such  a  spirited  instep !  —  to  poor  Arthur,  while  twisting  her- 
self away,  so  as  to  peep  through  a  eradc  of  the  door,  and  keep  her 
eyes  on  the  prisoner,  —  **  the  handsomest  man  she  ever  saw  in 
all  her  life,  she  vowed!  and  she  didn't  care  who  Icoew  it** — 
and  watch  the  changes  of  his  countenance -~  till  ahe  tngolt  to 
breathe ;  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  the  bearing  of  a  Ufb-bied  gentle- 
woman, serious  and  thoughtful ;  and  half  a  score  of  other  wit- 
nesses in  the  case,  he  judged,  by  the  intereit  tfaej  appearad  to 
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take  in  everything  that  happened  ja8t  then ;  two  or  three  with 
police  badges,  and  one,  at  least,  whom  he  recognised  for  an  adroit 
London  detective,  and  who  appeared  to  be  listening,  while  he 
walked  sofllj  and  slowly  to  and  fro,  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  and  at  such  a  distance,  at  first,  as  to  excite  no  eoapleioii, 
though  he  came  gradually  nearer  and  nearer,  at  ereij  torn,  ap- 
parently lost  in  thought,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  a  tooth* 
pick  playing  loosely  between  his  lips. 

Mr.  Fay  thought  proper  to  give  the  witnesses  a  hint^  and, 
touching  Arthur  on  the  shoulder  with  a  look  not  to  be  ] 
stood,  he  called  hb  attention  to  the  eavesdropper. 

Arthur  kindled  at  once,  and  but  for  another  touch  and  i 
look  from  Mr.  Fay,  would  have  instantly  called  the  gentleman 
of  the  toothpick  to  account;  for  notwithstanding  the  ftllow's 
apparent  abstraction,  Arthur  saw  by  his  keen,  restless  eyes,  and 
the  working  of  his  mouth  —  to  say  nothing  of  his  ears  —  that 
he  was  indeed  a  dangerous  listener,  and  lost  nothing  of  what  was 
said,  though  he  never  looked  that  way,  nor  appeared  to  see  wliat 
was  going  on. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Fay  was  now  called.  An  officer  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  witness-room,  and  repeated  it  aloud, — there 
was  a  moment  of  breathless  and  terrible  suspense  —  the  wliia> 
pering  ceased  all  about  them — the  listener  stopped  —  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  Mr.  Fay,  who,  with  a  look  of  impertar* 
bable  serenity  —  almost  of  cheerfulness,  indeed  —  shook  handa 
with  Mrs.  Maynard  and  Julia,  —  with  Julia  first,  Arthur  ob- 
served —  and  bowing  to  the  others,  followed  the  officer. 

The  door  opened  somewhat  wider,  with  a  touch  of  SalHe 
Webb's  foot,  and  while  she  was  leaning  forward  and  watching 
the  procedure,  the  name  of  Greorge  A.  Pendleton  was  called. 
The  prisoner  took  his  place  near  a  table,  with  Mr.  Fay  on  hia 
right,  and  a  stranger,  who  appeared  to  have  been  called  into  the 
case,  not  so  much  for  legal  consultation,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  minutes,  which  might  be  depended  upon  hereafter.  The 
newspapers  had  been  full  of  the  matter,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week.  Paragraphs  had  appeared  which,  however  intended, 
were  of  a  nature  to  greatly  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the 
accused.     Stories  were  told,  having  no  foundation  whatever,  and 
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Others  having  barely  truth  enough  to  give  them  currency,  were 
sent  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  through  thou- 
sands of  newspapers,  —  and  not  a  few  of  tbem  with  illustrations 
and  portraitures,  no  two  of  which  were  alike,  while  most  of  them 
were  instantly  recognized  by  the  purveyors  of  the  day,  for  old 
acquaintances.  Under  a  show  of  pleasantry,  many  of  these  par- 
agraphs were  full  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm.  Little  or  nothing 
was  remembered  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  of  his 
attention  to  his  countrymen  abroad,  nor  of  his  great  influence 
and  high  position  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  representatives  of 
American  character,  among  the  largest  commercial  houses  and 
wealthiest  bankers  of  Europe ;  while  much  was  hunted  up,  and 
republished,  with  alterations  and  catching  amendments,  about  his 
enormous  wealth,  ostentation,  and  princely  extravagance  —  all 
which  was  now  accounted  for  —  and  about  his  magnificent  din- 
ners, where  his  countrymen  were  gathered  by  scores,  along  with 
the  leaders  of  parliament,  law  officers  of  the  crown,  authors,  trav- 
ellers, painters  and  sculptors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and,  in  short,  samples  at  every  gathering  of  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  worth  calling  together.  Many  Joe  Miller 
stories  were  newly  furbished  up,  and  reproduced,  and  some  that 
were  hardly  true  thirty-five  years  before,  when  they  were  first 
told  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  their  eon- 
vnzazionij  —  and  of  the  Rothschilds  and  their  marriage  suppers, 
and  balls,  and  masquerades,  all  coming  together.  But  however 
preposterous  or  out  of  date,  all  these  mischievous  anecdotes  had 
been  repeated  day  afler  day,  and  week  after  week,  till,  as  the 
time  drew  near,  and  it  was  most  needful  that  the  accused  should 
be  considered  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  there  seemed  to  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  case  —  judging  by  the  newspapers  — 
and  no  possibility  of  a  fair  triaL  Not  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
who  were  continually  forging  new  paragraphs  upon  tlie  subject 
—  so  that  the  business  of  the  newsboys,  and  village  gossips,  and 
solemn  whisperers  all  over  the  land,  should  not  flag  till  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  forever,  and  nothing  more  was  to  be  made  bj 
untruth  —  ever  thought  of  suggesting  that  —  perhaps  —  after 
all  —  there  might  be  another  side  to  the  story ;  or  that  a  man 
of  such  high  character,  maintained  so  long  in  the  midst  of  a 
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watchful  and  suspicious  community,  always  jealous  of  stnungen 
from  abroad,  however  tolerant  with  Americans,  after  they  hava 
got  established,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  cast  himself  headloDg 
from  a  precipice,  under  any  conceivable  temptation,  presenting 
itself  in  the  shape  of  downright  forgery. 

The  court-room  was  crowded,  and  all  the  approaehes,  lobbies^ 
and  antechambers  were  thronged  to  sufibcation,  and  there  were 
hundreds  about  the  doors,  huddled  together  on  the  steps,  or 
elbowing  their  way  through  the  chief  entrance  —  not  a  few  of 
whom  had  been  waiting,  hour  after  hour,  while  others  had  gone 
without  their  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  as  thoosanda 
did  at  the  time  of  the  Bond  Street  tragedy. 

The  time  dragged  heavily  ;  but  the  solemn  business  went  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  with  that  unrelenting,  cold,  and  heartless  for- 
mality, so  dreadful  to  the  inexperienced  —  like  a  midnight 
procession  to  the  tolling  of  a  midnight  bell  —  and  the  death-like 
stillness  grew  more  and  more  oppressive,  till  the  jury  were  im- 
panelled, the  witnesses  called  and  seated  by  themselves  —  all 
but  Julia,  who  was  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  considera- 
tion by  the  prosecutor,  and  left  undisturbed,  where  she  might 
hear  and  see  all  that  was  going  on,  without  being  flurried,  or 
called  upon  to  lift  her  veil. 

The  indictment  being  read,  as  before,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  case  to  have  been  prejudged  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
however  it  might  be  regarded  by  others,  the  prosecutor  stood  up 
to  lay  the  facts,  upon  which  the  government  relied,  and  which 
he  expected  to  prove,  not  so  much  before  the  court  and  jury,  as 
before  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  and  the  by-standers  and  outsiders ; 
representatives,  most  of  them,  of  what  is  called  by  the  news- 
papers, public  opinion. 

The  principles  of  law  which  governed  the  case  were  stated 
with  uncommon  brevity  and  clearness  ;  and  the  facts  were  so 
arranged,  and  set  forth  in  such  a  masterly  fashion  —  with  such 
an  appearance  of  truthfulness,  and  with  so  little  of  exaggeration, 
—  that,  long  before  he  had  finished,  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
for  the  accused,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  countenances  about 
him. 
Julia,  and  her  aunt,  and  Arthur,  now  heard  the  whole  story 
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for  the  first  time ;  and  their  hearts  died  away  within  them.  They 
had  kept  clear  of  the  newspapers  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  un- 
easiness, had  forborne  questioning  each  other ;  and  although  Miss 
Wentworth  and  her  niece  had  long  been  fiuniliar,  as  they  believed, 
with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  or  with  what  would  be  called 
the  substantial  merits  of  the  case,  they  had  never  seen  them  so 
arranged  in  the  newspapers,  and  they  were  appalled  —  over- 
whelmed —  and  afraid  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 

As  the  prosecutor  mentioned  these  facts  and  circumstances  in 
their  order,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  the  faces 
about  him.  Julia  held  her  breath,  and  Arthur  felt  somebody 
clutching  at  his  hand  —  it  was  not  his  mother — and  the  sob- 
bing and  trembling  that  folloired,  might  have  nnmanned  him, 
but  for  the  fact,  that  ho  felt  the  eves  of  a  stranger  upon  him, 
and  through  the  thickened  folds  of  poor  Julia's  gathered  veil,  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  face  of  a  dead  woman.  For  a  moment,  the 
delusion  was  frightful ;  but  he  recovered  himself  instantly,  and 
putting  Julia's  hand  into  his  mother's,  he  withdrew  from  the 
observation  he  had  attracted  a  moment  before,  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  his  countenance,  while  they  were  listening  to  the  pros- 
ecutor ;  who,  afler  dwelling  upon  the  twisted  and  burnt  fragments 
of  notes  found  by  the  watchman  in  Broadway  —  the  numbers 
and  marks  of  which  corresponded  precisely  with  those  which  they 
would  find  in  the  published  Ust  of  the  forged  notes  —  went  on  to 
say,  with  signs  of  deep  feeling,  that  these  very  noles,  eonespood* 
ing  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  he  had  called  their  attention  to^ 
would  not  only  be  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  and  posseMJon 
of  the  accused,  but  would  be  shown,  by  a  most  nnezeepUooable 
witness  —  whom,  on  account  of  her  relationship  to  the  prisoner, 
it  would  be  a  most  painful  duty  for  him  to  prodnce — to  have 
been  partially  destroyed  by  the  accosed  in  her  pfesence,  hy 
twisting  them  together  and  throwing  them  into  the  lire,  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  ifurioui.*^ 

Julia  started ;  and  the  prosecutor,  who  had  fiutCened  Ik  eye 
upon  her,  corrected  himself. 

"*  Or,  rather,  that  they  were  wofMna*  ProvidentUiy  the  wind 
was  high,  and  a  strong  draft  took  them  np  the  floe  onoonsamed, 
and  they  were  carried  across  Broadway  to  the  MetrapolitaB, 
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where  —  providentially  again,  he  mast  be  allowed  to  aaj  — •  thej 
were  picked  up  while  they  were  yet  blazing,  by  a  watdnnan.  It 
may  seem  strange,  very  strange,  gentlemen  of  the  jory,**  said  ha^ 
^  that  in  such  weather,  a  twist  of  paper  like  these  *  —  holding  up 
the  notes  in  two  separate  parcels,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  were  loosely  and  lighUy  twisted  at  one  end  only,  the  other 
ends  having  been  carefully  unrolled  for  verification  —  **  should 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  witness ;  but  he  will  inform 
you  that  they  were  blazing  when  they  fluttered  by  him,  and  stradL 
the  snow,  and  that  just  when  he  was  about  trampling  on  them 
with  his  foot,  he  saw  something  which  led  him  to  snatch  thom  np, 
and  extinguish  the  flame  with  his  hands." 

After  allowing  sufficient  time  for  this  array  of  providential 
facts  to  make  a  suitable  impression,  the  prosecutor  went  into  a 
detailed  history  of  the  intercepted  letter ;  and  of  the  notes  found 
in  ir,  and  brought  home  to  the  possession  of  the  accused,  by  the 
snme  witness,  whom  he,  the  prosecutor,  had  been  so  unwilling  to 
produce. 

The  brief,  clear,  unimpassioned,  unexaggerated  statement  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  made  a  profound  impression — it  was  not 
to  be  denied  nor  concealed  —  upon  all  within  hearing ;  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  court  and  bar —  to  say  nothing  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  now  the  whole  array  of  facts  before  them,  for  the  first 
time.  The  prosecutor  glanced  at  the  bench  from  underneath  his 
shaggy  brows,  during  the  progress  of  the  narration ;  made  long 
pauses,  and  adjusted  his  spectacles,  or  took  them  off  and  wiped 
them  with  the  inside  of  a  delicate  glove  he  kept  always  within 
reach,  or  took  snuff  with  great  emphasis  and  gravity,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  judge,  or  upon  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whenever 
he  came  to  a  telling  point ;  while  the  aged  members  of  the  bar 
interchanged  "  nods,  and  winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,*'  and  roost 
of  the  younger  were  busy  in  laying  down  the  law  to  all  who  sat 
near  enough  to  be  whispered  intOf  looking  as  if  they  had  a  re- 
tainer, and  foresaw  everything,  but  were  in  no  hurry  to  betray 
themselves. 

'*We  must  have  less  talking  and  whispering,  Mr.  Officer," 
said  the  judge,  rapping  the  desk  with  the  handle  of  a  penknife, 
as  he  spoke. 
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'<  Silence  there  !  silence !  **  cried  the  sheriff. 

^  Silence  in  court !  silence  there  ! "  shouted  the  subordinates  ; 
^  less  talking  there,  if  you  please,  gentlemen  ! " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  great  bustle  at  one  of  the  doors, 
and  General  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Bayard  were  seen  elbowing  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  followed  by  Arthur — flushed  and  heated 
—  with  his  hair  flying  loose  in  the  wind,  and  all  out  of  breath  — 
and  making  their  way  up  to  the  table  where  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  sat  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  the  noble  countenance 
of  the  Major  full  in  view,  and  watdiing  the  changes  he  saw  there, 
from  a  death-like  paleness,  to  a  glow  of  generous  indignation, 
without  a  symptom  of  uneasiness. 

^^Make  way  there,  make  way!'*  bawled  a  tipstaff.  ''Stand 
back,  will  ye  ! " 

The  crowd  heaved  and  surged,  this  way  and  that,  as  if  really 
anxious  to  give  the  Superintendent  and  witnesses  a  free  passage ; 
but  they  were  so  wedged  together,  that  instead  of  opening  right 
and  left,  as  they  intended,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  sideways 
and  shuffle  backward  and  forward,  and  make  themselves  leas, 
by  stretching  up  their  necks  and  standing  on  tiptoe. 

But  the  Superintendent  was  not  a  man  to  be  baflied  or  de- 
layed by  a  crowd,  as  they  well  knew,  and  he  soon  reached  Mr. 
Fay,  who  had  been  troubled  by  the  long  absence  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
following  so  immediately  after  they  had  been  asked  by  the  court 
if  both  sides  were  ready,  and  both  had  answered  ^Tet  ;**  and  the 
Migor,  too,  was  troubled ;  though  neither  would  acknowledge  it 
to  the  other,  now  that  they  had  him  seated  within  reach,  and 
looking  so  calm  and  self-possessed,  with  eyes  that  seemed  preter- 
naturally  large,  and  bright  and  clear,  in  the  shadow  of  Lis  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

He  had  been  listening  to  the  prosecutor,  and  occupying  a  chair 
just  behind  Julia,  near  the  half-open  door  of  the  witness-room, 
while  he  set  forth  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  with  such  ap- 
parent moderation  and  conscientiousness  ;  and  now,  though  he 
might  well  have  appeared  anxious,  as  he  looked  about  him,  and 
saw  the  telling  effect  upon  every  countenance — instead  of  show- 
ing the  least  shadow  of  alarm,  he  only  waited  for  the  prosecutor 
to  finish,  and  look  about  him,  and  call  upon  the  witnesses  to  step 
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forward  —  Julia,  among  the  rest,  and  all  by  their 
touch  Mr.  Faj  on  the  shoulder,  and  saj  in  a  Toice  lood  < 
to  reach  the  prosecutor  himself,  and  most  of  the  bar,  if  not  the 
bench  —  ^  that  if  he  were  going  to  manage  the  case  without  hdp^ 
he  should  get  up  at  once,  and  acknowledge  and  admit  evexything 
as  now  stated  by  the  prosecutor ;  so  that  he  would  have  no  oocft-. 
sion  for  witnesses,  and  poor  Julia  might  be  spared  the  distress  of 
a  protracted,  and  most  painful  examination." 

^  Indeed !  *'  whispered  Mr.  Fay,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"•  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Winthrop  ;  and  before  thee  gelt 
through,  thee  will  be  of  my  opinion  —  or  I  miss  my  guess.** 

The  prosecutor  grew  nervous  and  fidgety ;  and  most  of  the 
aged  members  of  the  bar,  within  ear-shot,  fell  a-whispering,  while 
the  juniors  began  questioning  everybody  near,  with  ^who  is  it? 
who  is  it  ?"  But  nobody  appeared  to  know ;  and  the  witnesses 
were  called  upon  to  step  forward. 

^  Whom  will  you  take  first  ?  "  said  the  judge,  as  they  stood  up 
together  in  a  long  row  —  some  five-and-twenty  strong,  and  the 
oath  had  been  administered  to  them. 

"Neither  of  these,  your  honor,"  said  the  prosecutor,  — ^ bat 
the  young  lady,  I  mentioned.  Mr.  Officer  —  be  pleased  to  lead 
Miss  Julia  Parry  into  court." 

Hearing  her  name  called,  and  seeing  the  messenger  on  his 
way  to  her,  Julia  arose,  followed  by  Miss  Wentworth  and  her 
niece,  and  came  forward  two  or  three  steps,  and  stood  in  the 
door-way  waiting  for  him,  without  remembering  to  drop  her 
veil  —  so  that  her  wonderful  face  and  lofly  bearing  —  and  hurge 
serene  eyes —  and  trembling  mouth — and  steadfast  look — were 
in  full  view  of  the  crowd. 

A  murmur  of  heartfelt  approbation  filled  the  house,  and 
brought  the  poor  child  instantly  to  her  senses,  and  the  death- 
like paleness  gave  way  to  a  sudden  flush,  and  the  veil  was  in- 
stantly dropped,  and  the  beautiful  apparition  vanished. 

"  Shall  I  not  go  for  her?"  whispered  Arthur  to  Mr.  Fay  — 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  leaned  forward. 

"  Not  for  your  life.  Sir  I  We  may  want  you  for  a  witness  — 
and  witnesses  had  better  be  strangers." 

The  officer  having  led  her  up,  and  placed  her  by  the  witness- 
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box,  Mr.  Attorney  took  charge  of  her,  handing  her  in,  with  a 
low  bow,  and  looking  about  over  the  eager,  up-turned  faces  of 
his  brethren,  as  if  to  prepare  them  for  still  further  revelations 
after  the  veil  should  be  lifled. 

"  Please  your  honor — I  pray  that  the  witness  may  be  sworn." 

"  The  lady  will  remove  her  veil,**  said  the  judge. 

Julia  bowed  —  blushed  —  and  threw  aside  her  veil,  and  aAer 
taking  the  oath,  was  requested  by  the  prosecutor  to  face  the  jury 
—  "  the  gentlemen  you  see  there/'  said  he,  with  a  flourish  of  hb 
right  arm  toward  the  jury-box,  meant  to  be  very  impressive ;  but 
Julia  saw  only  a  row  of  hard,  strange-looking  faces  —  two  or 
three  shining  heads  without  hair  on  the  top,  and  others  with 
hair  that  evidently  belonged  to  somebody  ebe,  much  younger 
and  of  a  different  complexion ;  one  very  fat  man,  with  a  large 
double  chin,  and  spectacles  awry  upon  his  forehead ;  and  another 
whose  look  fascinated  her,  so  that  she  could  not  withdraw  her 
gaze  —  having  a  huge,  lion-like  head,  with  a  ponderous  jaw, 
nnd  a  large,  heavy  black  beard,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  mass 
of  white  gushed  forth,  like  foam  from  a  fountain  —  and  might 
never  have  suspected  the  truth,  or  known  where  to  look,  but  for 
the  everlasting  repetition  of  the  words,  ^gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

*'  Arc  you  well  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  f  "  said 
the  prosecutor,  in  the  blandest  possible  tones,  while  Mr.  Fay's 
brow  contracted,  and  Arthur^s  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  so  well  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  From  my  earliest  recollection." 

"  Is  he  related  to  you  —  by  marriage  or  otherwise  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  only  brother  of  my  " —  her  voice  faltered  a  little 
here  —  "  of  my  late  mother,  Sir." 

*'  Well,  Miss  Parry,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  —  and  but 
for  a  sense  of  duty,  which  overbears  all  other  consideration  with 
me,  I  should  not  have  called  you  to  the  witness-box."  Julia 
bowed.  ''  Will  you  be  so  obliging  now,  as  to  state  in  yoar  own 
way,  without  being  questioned,  what  you  know  of  those  bank- 
notes, which  appear  to  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
of  these,  which  I  have  here  in  a  letter  bearing  your  signatarey 
I  believe  "  —  Julia  bowed,  and  colored  —  ''and  what  you  know 
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of  joor  unde  George  having  had  to  do  with  them.  Please  to 
speak  slowlj  —  for  we  have  to  take  down  joor  words  with  great 
care  —  and  address  yourself  to  that  gentleman  yoa  see  there,** 
pointing  to  a  pompous  looking,  red-faced  man,  with  white  hair 
and  a  double  chin. 

Julia  trembled,  and  the  prosecutor  handed  her  a  chair,  and 
with  permission  of  the  court,  begged  her  to  be  seated. 

^  Certainly,''  said  Mr.  Fay,  in  reply  to  a  questiooing  look 
from  her,  before  she  seated  herself. 

And  straightway,  without  a  sign  of  trepidation  or  embarrass- 
ment, she  began  at  the  beginnings  and  went  through,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  step  by  step,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  eKe* 
ited  at  the  examination  before  the  grand  jury ;  and  in  such  a 
vray  as  to  fill  the  bar  with  admiration — and  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Wentworth  and  Sallie  Webb  —  while  it  only 
served  to  render  the  situation  of  the  accused  more  hopeless,  and 
to  justify  all  the  prosecutor  had  charged  —  and  more. 

'*  You  can  take  the  witness,  brother  Fay,"  said  the  prosecutor 
as  he  finished,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  chair,  and  twirling 
a  bit  of  twisted  paper  between  two  of  his  fingers,  which,  after 
a  while  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  bank-notes  he  had  been 
so  chary  of.  He  had  overshot  his  mark  therefore,  and  while 
counterfeiting  a  show  of  indifierence,  had  betrayed  himself  to 
the  keen-sighted  antagonist,  who  had  been  watching  every  look 
of  his  eye,  and  every  motion  of  his  lip,  and  every  change  of 
countenance  from  the  first,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  over- 
looked by  anybody  else. 

'*  I  have  but  one  question  to  ask,"  said  Mr.  Fay. 

The  prosecutor  began  to  look  troubled. 

'^  In  the  course  of  your  narrative.  Miss  Parry,  you  have  beea 
called  upon  for  the  circumstances  which  happened  at  your  hotel 
when  a  Bank  of  England  note,  which  you  had  sent  out  to  be 
changed,  was  returned  to  you  —  without  any  explanation." 

Julia  bowed. 

^  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  if  your  uncle  was  with  you  at  the 
time,  and  if  he  knew  of  your  sending  the  note  to  be  changed  ?  " 

"  He  did.  Sir." 

"  Did  he  know  it  was  refused  and  returned  to  you  ?  " 
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«  He  did,  Sir." 

<<  What  did  he  Baj  at  the  time  ?  " 

^1  object,**  said  the  prosecotor.  ^The  accused  moat  not  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  evidence  for  himself.'* 

*'  Part  of  the  res  guim^  your  honor,"  said  Mr.  Fay.  '^I  am 
entitled,  I  suppose,  to  whatever  explanations  were  giren  at  the 
time." 

The  evidence  was  ruled  in,  and  Mr.  Faj  proceeded. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

<"  Nothing  that  I  recollect,  Sir.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table 
with  me,  and  must  have  heard  my  answer  to  the  servant ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything,  or  that  he  interfered  in 
any  way." 

''Did  he  caution  you  then  —  or  afterward — or  had  he  cau- 
tioned you  before,  at  any  time,  about  offering  any  of  these 
notes  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir — never." 

^  Yet  be  knew  of  your  doing  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

At  this  moment,  in  the  deep  stillness  that  foUowedt  shoiHiig 
how  profound  the  impresnon  he  had  prodoced,  and  bow  favor* 
able,  and  while  the  breathless  attention  of  the  court  and  bar  was 
turned  to  the  witness,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pris- 
oner, who  sat  calmly  facing  the  crowd,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  or  a  look  of  disquietude  or  uneasinesSy  the  qoidc 
eye  of  Mr.  Fay  caught  Mr.  Bayard  in  the  very  act  of  sUppiog 
a  small  fragment  of  paper  toward  him,  whicb  he  had  been  play- 
ing with,  and  upon  which  he  bad  scribbled,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
sence a  moment  before,  the  following  question :  ''Was  there 
nobody  else  in  the  room  with  witness,  when  the  bank-note  was 
returned  to  her  ?  "and  leaning  forward,  without  amiearing  to  see 
what  was  written,  though  not  a  word  had  escaped  Idm,  be  shook 
his  head  with  a  smile,  and  whispered, — ^Perhapa  tb^  wiD 
bring  out  the  answer  without  our  help ; "  and  then  tnming  to 
the  prosecutor,  and  saying  he^bad  no  more  qoeitkNM  to  ask, 
he  managed  to  secure  the  fragment  of  paper,  and  soon  after 
to  destroy  it,  without  appearing  to  hav«  any  sneh  pnrpoae  in 
view. 
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After  two  or  three  qoestions  going  to  different  points  in  the 
case,  the  prosecutor  glanced  at  his  notes,  and  appeared  to  recol- 
lect something  of  importance,  for  he  turned  off  into  a  different 
path,  and  fastening  his  troublesome  ejes  upon  poor  Julia,  asked 
her  where  her  brother  was  when  she  last  heard  from  him? 

•*  At  Nicaragua." 

^  Did  he  ever  caution  jou  before  he  went  awaj,  or  afterward, 
about  offering  these  notes  ?  " 

Mr.  Fay  smiled,  but  he  made  no  objection,  though  it  was  wdl 
understood  by  court  and  bar,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  must  have 
good  reasons  for  such  forbearance,  and  all  waited  patiently  for 
the  answer. 

^  Not  before  he  went  away.  Sir,  but  after  hearing  that  I  had 
enclosed  some  of  the  notes  to  him,  which  he  had  never  received 

—  and  which  I  have  since  learned,  were  intercepted " 

Mr.  Fay  gave  her  a  look  which  brought  her  to  herself;  and 
the  prosecutor  said,  "  We  shall  explain  that,  by  and  by,*"  and 
Julia  continued  as  follows :  — 

<*  He  added  a  few  words  of  caution,  begging  me  not  to  suffer 
any  of  the  notes,  under  any  circumstances,  to  get  into  circula- 
tion ;  and  saying  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  beliei'ing  that  they 
were  worthless,  or  that  there  was  something  wrong  idx>ut  t]^em 

—  I  do  not  give  the  words — I  only  give  the  substance  from 
recollection." 

^  May  it  please  the  court,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  rising  with  a  defer- 
ential air,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  his  brethren,  **  I  have  been  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  my 
learned  friend,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  course  of  ex- 
amination he  has  chosen  to  pursue,  but  he  will  acknowledge  I 
am  sure,  and  your  honor  will  see,  that  inasmuch  as  the  witness 
is  undergoing  an  examination  as  to  the  contents  of  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  a  third  party,  wholly  unconnected,  so  far  as  now  appears, 
with  any  of  these  transactions,  I  submit  whether  it  is  competent 
for  my  learned  brother  to  question  the  witness  without  producing 
the  letter  referred  to  —  or  accounting  for  its  non-production  — 
supposing  it  to  be  admissible." 

**If  my  learned  brother  had  been  patient  a  few  minutes 
longer,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  he  is  now  taking 
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—  the  paper  referred  to  has  beea  furnished  me  this  morning  bj 
the  witness,  and  is  now  in  my  hand.  I  propose  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness whether " 

^  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  objects  to  the  paper  as  inadmissible,  for  anj  reason  what- 
ever  ?  "  demanded  the  judge. 

"^  I  might  do  so,  undoubtedly,  jour  honor  —  as  a  matter 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  havings  so  far  as  now  appears, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case — but  if  my  brother  will  permit  me 
to  look  nt  the  paper,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  a  month,  and 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining " 

The  paper  being  handed  to  him,  he  ran  his  eye  over  it  hur- 
riedly, and  then  reaching  it  back,  said  with  an  air  of  supreme 
indifference,  <'I  withdraw  my  objection.  The  government  is 
welcome  to  whatever  advantage  they  may  hope  to  obtain  bj 
the  procedure." 

^  Please  read  the  paragraph  relating  to  these  bank-notes,"  said 
the  prosecutor,  handing  the  letter  to  Julia,  ''so  that  the  jury  may 
understand  you,  and  be  able  to  take  down  your  veij  words,  if 
they  desire  to  do  sa" 

Julia  read  as  follows,  in  a  clear  sweet  voice :  — 

*^  If  I  ever  get  back,  I  shall  have  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  shameful  affiur,  even  though  I  should  be  obliged  to  bring  it 
before  the  British  Parliament  The  sooundrels  1  to  intercept  a 
letter,  and  take  possession  of  the  contents,  under  such  dream- 
stances !  I  regard  it  as  no  better  than  highway  robbery*  Mean- 
while, I  beg  of  you,  dear  Julia,  not  to  pass  another  of  tliese  note% 
until  you  see  me,  or  hear  from  me.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  the  whole  business,  and  thouj^  I  do  not  beUeve  Uncle 
George  to  be  blameworthy,  yet  — —  * 

"« You  needn't  read  that,"  said  the  proseeator. 

"<  Read  the  whole,  if  yon  please,"  r^ned  Mr.  ¥%jt  with  an 
appeal  to  the  court,  which  was  answered  by  a  nod  of  asseot,  *■  we 
are  entitled  \o  the  whole  now." 

« I  have  begun  this  very  day  to  make  my  ammgemciit  Ibr  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  business ;  and  if  I  should  be  ri|^t 
in  my  conjectures,  you  may  depend  open  seeiiig  me^  fim  to  ftce, 
when  I  am  least  expected." 
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Another  silence  followed ;  and  there  were  signs  of  a  fiiTorablo 
change  in  the  looks  of  the  bar ;  and  even  the  judge  seemed  to 
think  better  of  the  case ;  while  the  prosecutor  fidgeted,  and  wcr* 
ried,  and  questioned  the  witness  aneWy  and  over  and  over  agaioy 
till  the  court  was  obliged  to  interfere. 

^The  witness  may  step  down,"  said  the  judge, — **all  thoae 
questions  have  been  answered  before ;  and  some  of  them  two  or 
three  times  over,  Mr.  Attomej." 

Here  was  a  damper ;  but  Mr.  Fay,  though  well  satisfied  with 
what  was  going  on,  said  nothing,  but  busied  himself  with  his 
papers,  and  neither  looked  up  to  the  bench  with  a  smile  of  appio- 
bation,  nor  about  among  his  brethren,  nor  even  at  the  outsiden, 
for  encoumgement. 

The  next  witness,  a  burly,  thick-headed  fellow,  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  policemen  who  arrested  the  Migor.  He  told  tho 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  without  missing  a  figure,  and  wheo* 
ever  he  was  interrupted,  went  back  and  repeated  it,  almost  word 
for  word,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  old  practitioners,  who 
were  not  a  little  amazed,  when  he  had  got  through,  and  the 
prosecutor  said  to  Mr.  Fay,  —  *^  you  can  take  the  witness,'*  to 
hear  Mr.  Fay  answer  —  ^  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to 
ask." 

A  long  pause,  while  Mr.  Fay  rummaged  among  his  papers^ 
evidently  to  prepare  the  audience  for  something  out  of  the  usual 
way,  and  set  them  all  agog,  as  he  had  lately  done,  by  that  kx^ 
pause  which  preceded  his  only  question  to  Julia. 

The  judge  began  to  grow  impatient.  "  The  counsel  for  the 
defence  will  proceed  ;  we  have  lost  too  much  time  already,** 
said  he. 

^  At  the  time  of  tlie  arrest,  Mr.  Officer,  did  you  make  any 
search  for  other  notes  ?  " 

*^  Not  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.  Sir ;  but  as  soon  as  we  could 
manage  to  get  into  his  room,  without  alarming  the  ladies." 

**  Did  you  make  a  thorough  search  of  the  premises  ?  " 

"We  did  so." 

"  Did  you  break  open  his  trunks  or  secretary  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  —  he  handed  us  the  keys ;  and  we  did  it  all  quietly 
and  handsomely.'* 
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"  And  what  did  you  find  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Sir —  not  so  much  as  a  single  bank-note,  nor  any- 
thing that  looked  like  one." 

"  Did  he  stand  by  you  —  or  interfere  —  or  make  any  objec- 
tion ;  or  try  to  conceal  anything  —  papers  —  or  letters  ?  " 

*'  No,  Sir,  —  but  he  helped  us,  and  emptied  his  pocket-books 
and  a  portfolio,  or  two,  —  and  lefl  us  to  rummage,  as  we  liked, 
and  by  ourselves  —  Bob  and  me." 

"  Did  you  search  the  person  of  IViajor  PendletOD  ?  " 

"That  we  did!" 

"Thoroughly?" 

"  Thoroughly  —  even  to  his  shirt  and  stockings,  and  to  tbe 
padding  and  lining  of  his  coat  and  collar,  and  the  waistband  of 
his  breeches." 

A  laugh. 

"  Silence  there !  silence  in  court !"  cried  tbe  sheriff. 

"  Shut  up  ! "  shouted  a  constable. 

And  the  eager  listeners,  leaning  forward  on  tiptoe,  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  obeyed,  and  ^'shat  up." 

"  And  what  did  you  find  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  what  was  ail  right  and  proper  for  a  gentleman 
to  have." 

Another  laugh ;  and  it  broke  over  the  uptamed  faces  of  the 
crowd  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine,  and  reached  the  upper 
tier  of  gray-headed  dignitaries,  and  even  lighted  up  the  rocky 
forehead,  and  grave  countenance  of  the  judge  himself. 

"  No  Bank  of  England  notes,  good  or  bad,  hey  ?" 

"  Not  a  sixpenny." 

"Mr.  Attorney,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  "I  have  no  more  questions  for 
this  witness ;  and  hereafter,  unless  something  very  much  oat  of 
the  way  should  happen,  I  shall  forego  the  cross-examination 
altogether ;  and  save  the  timcf  of  the  court  and  jury,  by  allow- 
ing the  government  to  proceed,  without  intermption  or  re- 
mark." 

Here,  Mr.  Bayard  reached  forward,  and,  grasping  the  gentle- 
man  by  the  wrist,  whispered  something  which  Mr.  Fay  thanked 
him  for,  but  begged  him  to  be  patient ;  —  ^  for,**  said  he,  ^  there 
is  time  enough  —  no  huny,  my  dear  Sir — and  it  woald  be  much 
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better  to  have  the  facts  you  want,  and  must  have,  oome  oat  fran 
the  other  side." 

^  But,**  persisted  the  shrewd  Quaker,  —  '^  if  the  question  ahoiild 
be  overlooked  —  or  forgotten  ?  " 

'*  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  I  pray  you,"  said  the  worthy 
counsellor,  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  interrup- 
tion—  *^I  shall  neither  overlook  nor  forget  your  snggestkHiy  I 
promise  you." 

^'  But,  friend  Winthrop  —  excuse  me  —  under  the  arnuige- 
roent  just  made,  will  the  court  allow  thee  to  cross-examine  the 
witness,  even  if  the  government  should  recall  her  ?" 

<<  Hw  I "  said  Mr.  Fay,  with  some  litUe  asperity,  and  a  lU^it 
gathering  of  the  forehead,  glancing  at  the  prosecutor,  who  had 
been  watching  and  listening,  with  signs  of  impatience  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  —  *'  Her  !  —  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be  a  little  more 
cautious,  my  excellent  friend.  Your  suggestions  I  value  very 
much,  and  I  mean  to  profit  by  them,  when  the  proper  time 
arrives." 

^  Then,"  said  the  prosecutor,  with  a  look  of  subdued,  thoogh 
triumphant  anticipation,  '^  if  I  have  rightly  understood  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner,  there  is  to  be  no  further  cross-examination^ 
and  no  interruption  hereafter,  till  the  government  b  throng^  ?  ** 

Mr.  Bayard  began  to  look  troubled  ;  but  the  answer  and 
look  of  Mr.  Fay  instantly  reassured  him,  and  he  felt  sorry  and 
ashamed,  as  most  people  do,  afler  the  mischief  is  done,  for  having 
interrupted  their  counsel. 

'^  Unless  there  should  be  somethmg  very  much  out  of  the  usual 
way ;  or  if  anything  new  should  come  up  to  change  the  present 
aspect  of  the  case,"  added  Mr.  Fay,  as  he  threw  himself  back 
into  the  chair,  with  a  look  of  settled,  quiet  determination,  which 
satisfied  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  would  not  be  moved  again, 
till  the  examination  was  through,  happen  what  might 

The  judge  looked  somewhat  puzzled ;  and  the  jury  began  lay- 
ing their  heads  together,  and  whispering ;  and  the  long-headed 
practitioners  fell  to  rubbing  their  hands,  wiping  their  spectacles, 
and  nodding  to  one  another,  as  if  they  saw  breakers  ahead,  or 
mischief  brewing. 

The  prosecutor  assented  to  the  qualification,  and  after  a  few 
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compliments  to  the  bench,  and  many  thanks  to  the  juxy  for  their 
patience,  went  on  to  prove  the  case,  clearly  and  conclasively, 
and  step  by  step,  with  that  logical  straightforwardness,  and  quiet 
strength  of  purpose,  which  arc  always  needed,  though  rarely  met 
with,  on  such  occasions  ;  till  Mr.  Fay  himself  was  obliged  to 
compliment  him,  just  above  his  breath,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  presented  the  case  after  a  masterly  fashion.  Though 
said  in  a  very  low  voice,  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  jury,  as  he 
intended ;  and  seemed  to  have  a  happy  effect ;  for  while  it  ap- 
peared both  magnanimous  and  just,  it  showed  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear,  and  relieved  them  at  once  from  the  trouble  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves,  and  prepared  them  for  a  downnght,  honest, 
manly,  and  truthful  defence. 

"  Have  you  any  more  witnesses,  Mr.  Attorney  ? "  asked  the 
judge,  as  the  prosecutor  told  the  last  of  the  four-and-twenty  to 
step  down.     The  prosecutor  bowed. 

"  You  stop  here,  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fay  —  rising  deliberately 
from  his  chair  as  he  spoke. 

"  For  the  present  —  yes,"  answered  the  prosecutor ;  and  then, 
seeing  a  look  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Bayard,  he  changed 
color,  and  seemed  to  recollect  himself  all  at  once,  and  added,  — 
''One  moment,  if  my  brother  will  permit  me,  —  there  is  one 
(juestion  which  I  had  on  my  minutes,  but  somehow  overlooked 
while  the  witness  was  upon  the  stand,  which  I  should  like  to  put 
now." 

Mr.  Fay  nodded  assent,  and  reseating  himself,  and  leaning  over 
the  table,  whispered  to  liis  coadjutor,  William  Bayard,  —  "now 
for  it !  —  be  prepared  !  —  just  what  wc  have  been  waiting  for ! 
I  know  my  good  brother,  and  I  knew  it  would  come  up  at  last. 
He  has  been  hoping  that  we  would  put  the  question,  as  new 
matter,  and  then  we  might  be  obliged  to  take  it  as  from  our  own 
witness,  and  if  unfavorable,  might  not  be  allowed  to  contradict, 
or  explain." 

Mr.  Bayard  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  would  like  to 
nrguc  that  question,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Call  your  witness,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said  the  judge. 

"  Julia  Parry !  —  call  Julia  Parry,  Mr.  Officer  1 "  said  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

S5 
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Arthar  started. 

^  Mr.  Officer — step  into  the  witness-room,  if  70a  pleasay" 
tinned  the  prosecutor,  **  and  saj  to  BJiss  Parry  that  she  is  wanted 
for  a  few  minutes,  at  most" 

Julia  soon  appeared  —  paler  than  ever  —  but  lookiDg  well 
prepared,  and  thoroughly  self-possessed ;  and  followed  bj  IGw 
Wentworth  and  Miss  Webb,  who  seemed  to  ha^e  no  eyes  fer 
anybody  but  the  prisoner,  who  sat  leaning  over  the  table  with 
his  hands  covering  his  face ;  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
wholly  indifferent  to  what  was  going  forward,  or  worn  out  with 
watching  and  anxie^,  and  dead  asleep ;  or  perhaps  in  prayer. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him,  as  the  prosecutor,  turning  toward  Jnlia, 
said  to  her,  with  a  startling  significance  of  manner,  calculated  to 
impress  the  jury,  or  the  by-standers,  with  a  belief  that  he  was 
about  to  settle  the  question  with  what  was  called  a  eUneherf  and 
either  oblige  the  witness  to  contradict  herself  with  her  own  mouth, 
or  shake  her  credit 

^  Please  turn  your  face  toward  the  jury,  and  speak  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  the  court,  Miss  Parry." 

Julia  bowed,  and  having  thrown  back  her  veil  and  seated 
herself,  though  somewhat  unwillingly,  in  the  chair  offered  to  her, 
waited  the  onset 

"  I  desire  to  recall  your  attention.  Miss  Party,**  said  the  pros- 
ecutor,  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  return  of  that  Bank 
of  England  note,  which  had  been  refused  at  the  St  Nich<dns 
hotel" 

A  pause.    Julia  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

**  Your  uncle  was  present,  you  say,  when  the  waiter  handed 
the  note  back  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  was." 

"  Did  the  waiter  give  any  reason  for  the  refusal  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

''  Did  you  ask  for  a  reason  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Were  you  not  a  little  surprised  or  mortified  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least" 

"  And  your  uncle  George,  as  jou  caUed  him,  was  present  and 
knew  of  the  note  being  refused  and  returned  to  you  —  and,  so 
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far  as  jou  now  recollect  and  believe^  did  not  interfere  in  anj 
way,  nor  caution  you  ?  " 

^  Such  was  the  fact,  and  such  was  my  answer,  I  believe.** 

"  And  you  still  continue  of  the  same  belief?" 

"  Yes,  Sir.'* 

^  Very  well,  Miss  Parry  —  I  have  no  more  questions  to  trouble 
you  with.  Mr.  Officer,  please  lead  the  witness  to  her  friends 
who  ai*e  waiting  for  her  at  the  door,  I  see.** 

''  One  moment ! ''  said  Mr.  Fay  —  **  one  momenty  if  you 
please  —  I  have  a  question  to  put,  before  the  witness  leaves  the 
stand." 

''  I  thought  my  learned  brother  had  no  further  questions  to 
propose,  and  if  I  understood  him  aright,  he  waived  all  farther 
cross-examination,"  said  the  prosecutor-— glaneing  al  the  bench, 
as  he  seated  himself. 

*'  Conditionally,"  said  the  judge ;  **  but  here  ia  new  matter. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  will  proceed." 

Mr.  Fay  had  turned  to  answer  another  suggestioo  of  Mr. 
Bayard. 

''  Go  on,  brother  Fay ;  put  your  question,"  said  the  judge. 

''  Miss  Parry,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  **  I  desire  to  know  if  there  was 
anybody  else  with  you,  at  the  time  the  note  was  retanied«  except 
your  uncle  George  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Sir  —  two  or  three  persons,  I  now  raooUact,  and  per- 
haps more." 

""  Who  were  they,  if  you  please  ? — give  me  their  namea." 

"  Miss  Wentworth " 

"^  Her  Christian  name,  if  you  please  ?" 

'^  Mariaj  I  believe,"  said  Julia. 

"  Marie  !  "  cried  Miss  Wentworth,  herself,  in  a  qoiek,  sliaip 
voice,  from  away  behind  the  bar. 

''Mary!''  said  William  Bayard  —  all  speaking  together. 

The  judge  smiled ;  the  oflber  sni^  out  **  GKIenee  in  eonri!* 
and  Mr.  Fay  continued. 

"And  who  else?" 

"  Two  young  ladies  of  the  fiunily ;  I  do  not  lemeodMr  their 
names." 

"  Of  what  family,  if  yon  please?" 
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"  Of  the  Wentworth  familj,  as  I  undentood.'* 

*<  Fannj  Cartwright  and  Judith  Cartwright!"  exdaimed  Miw 
Wentworth,  entirely  carried  awaj  bj  her  STinpathj,  and  feiget- 
ful,  as  before,  of  all  propriety.  The  sheriff  was  aboul  to  inter- 
fere, but  a  look  from  the  judge  prevented  him. 

^  And  the  others  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Fay. 

^  Miss  Sallie  Webb,  and  Mr.  Maynard  —  Arthur  Maynard." 

'*  The  gentleman  sitting  here  ?  **  said  Mr.  Fay. 

Julia  bowed. 

'^  Do  you  see  any  more  of  the  persons  yon  menUooed,  in 
court?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  —  looking  about,  —  '<  I  see  them  all  here  except 
the  two  young  ladies." 

Mr.  Fay's  countenance  brightened,  —  that  of  Mr.  Attorney 
fell,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  —  he  began  to  have  his  mis- 
givings —  and  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  eager,  anxiooa 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  a  change  for  the  better  too.  Without 
knowing  why,  they  began  to  have  some  hope  for  the  poor  pris* 
oner. 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you  now.  Miss  Parry,"  continued  Mr.  Faj, 
—  speaking  in  a  very  deliberate  and  impressive  manneri  and  to 
clearly,  that  every  syllable  was  heard  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
the  large  court-room  —  *'  allow  me  to  ask  if  the  persons  yoa 
have  mentioned,  or  any  of  them,  saw  the  note  returned  to  yoo, 
or  heard  what  the  waiter  said  ?  " 

^'  I  do  not  know,  Sir  —  I  never  spoke  of  it  afterward  —  but 
we  were  all  sitting  together,  and  there  was  notliing  to  hinder, 
that  I  know  of." 

*'  Was  the  conversation  carried  on  between  you  and  the  waiter 
in  a  low  voice,  or  apart  ?  " 

«  No,  Sir." 

"  Was  the  note  shown  by  you  to  anybody  there  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  remember  —  yes,  I  now  recollect,  that  Miss  Went- 
worth reached  over  and  took  it  from  the  table  before  me,  and 
showed  it  to  Miss  Webb,  and  said  something  to  her  about  old 
acquaintances." 

"Old  acquaintances  I  and  what  did  you  understand  by  that, 
pray  ?  —  did  she  explain  herself?" 
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"  No,  Sir,  —  but  I  understood  her  to  mean  that  she  was  glad 
to  see  the  face  of  an  English  bank-note,  as  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
and  then  she  offered  to  change  it  for  me  —  saying  she  liad  some 
gold  about  her,  and  I  might  return  it  afler  the  flurry  was  over." 

"What  flurry?" 

"  The  banks  had  all  stopped  paying  specie,  as  we  were  told^ 
and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  silver,  or  indeed  anything  bat  paper, 
and  I  preferred  keeping  the  Bank  of  England  note." 

"  I  have  done  with  the  witness,  Mr.  Attorney,"  said  Mr.  Fay. 

The  prosecutor  seemed  to  be  taken  all  aback  for  a  moment ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  liimself,  and  bowing  to  the  witness,  told 
her  she  might  step  down. 

"  Any  more  witnesses  for  the  government  ? "  inquired  the 
judge. 

"  One  moment,  your  honor,  —  I  should  like  to  know  if  my 
brother  proposes  to  call  any  of  the  persons  just  mentioned,  who 
were  present  at  the  St.  Nicholas  ?  " 

"  We  do  not  know  yet,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  —  "-but  you  can  do  so,  if 
you  think  proper.  They  are  all  here  —  and  I  waive  all  objec- 
tions ;  even  though  the  note,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
should  not  be  forthcoming  aAer  all." 

"  Then  we  stop  here,"  said  the  prosecutor,  standing  up  and 
facing  the  crowd,  and  trying  to  appear  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  case,  and  with  himself;  but  it  was  ^nogo"  as  Mr.  Fay 
said,  soon  afler,  at  a  dinner-table,  where  they  both  met  as  friends 
with  the  harness  off,  and  complimented  one  another,  like  good 
fcllow9,  for  having  played  the  game  of  life  or  death  so  beauti- 
fully. 

'*  Adjourn  the  court,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  rising  as  he 
spoke,  and  comparing  his  watch  with  the  clock.  ^  We  are  a  good 
hour  over  the  usual  time  ;  but  may  be  all  the  fresher  to-morrow. 
You  have  no  more  witnesses,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  Stop  a  mcMnenti 
Mr.  Sheriff:" 

"  None,  I  believe,  your  honor  ;  nor  shall  we  offer  any  farther 
testimony,  unless  in  the  way  of  reply." 

^'  It  is  understood,  then,  that  you  enter  upon  the  defence  to- 
morrow, brother  Fay,  the  very  first  thing  ?  " 

Mr.  Fay  bowed ;  and  the  sheriff  repeated  the  order  of  the 
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judge  to  acyoum  the  oomrt ;  and  the  crier  bawled  ^oh  jes!  oh  yes  I 
oh  jes ! "  &C.  &C.  &C.,  and  the  maltitnde  poured  forUi  like  a  lor- 
rent,  sweeping  all  before  them,  through  the  main  passage-waj, 
down  over  the  stepg,  and  into  the  Piuk|  where  a  portion  stop- 
ped for  a  few  moments,  and  threw  up  their  hats,  and  shoated 
*^  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Faj  I  hurrah !  **  and  the  witnesses  were 
let  go,  to  breathe  freely  and  sleep  soundlj — if  thejooold  — 
like  the  fragments  of  a  broken-up  and  overwearied  procession  of 
mourners,  trying  to  find  their  way  back  to  their  hiding-places 
not  to  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  for  Uiey  were  honest  enou^^  on 
both  sides,  perhaps  —  but  to  their  closets,  and  bedchambersy  and 
secret  places  of  prayer. 

As  the  Migor  walked  away,  arm-in-arm  with  his  counsel,  and 
followed  by  Mr.  Bayard,  he  saw  signs  of  encouragement  and 
hope  all  about  him  —  and  he  managed  to  swallow  the  rising  hii- 
temess  in  his  throat,  as  many  a  hand  was  thrust  toward  him 
now,  which,  but  a  little  time  before  was  withheld,  as  if  there 
were  contamination!  or  leprosy,  in  the  touch ;  and  people  who 
were  strangers  at  the  opening  of  the  court,  were  now  lifting  their 
hats  to  him  on  every  side,  as  he  moved  away. 

And  wherefore  ?  What  had  happened  ?  What  had  changed 
the  opinion  of  these  people  so  suddenly  ?  What  new  aspect  had 
been  given  to  the  case  ?  Nobody  could  say — yet  the  tide  was 
clearly  setting  in  his  favor,  and  the  weathercock  of  public  opin- 
ion was  getting  uneasy  and  fluttering  for  a  change,  as  if  a  little 
afraid  of  rusting  on  the  spindle,  if  left  there  over  night. 

But,  although  the  great  unreasoning  multitude  knew  not,  the 
ablest  members  of  the  bar  knew,  and  the  judge  knew,  and  all 
spoke  of  it  afterward,  that  the  change  of  opinion  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Fay,  in  withholding 
himself  to  the  last,  and  possessing  his  soul  in  patience,  and  never 
allowing  himself  to  be  hurried  or  provoked  into  a  precipitate 
move. 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 

Alternations  there  mast  be  —  shadow  and  sunshine  —  ebb 
and  flow  — sorrow  and  joj— in  the  life  of  man ;  else  wooU  he 
never  know  the  consolation  of  change,  the  comfort  of  relief; 
bat  counting  on  his  own  strength,  if  ontronbled  and  prospeioos, 
he  would  go  through  the  world  rejoicing  over  the  weakness  of 
others ;  wondering  whj  thej  have  not  been  as  oool-headedt  and 
sagacious,  and  foreseeing,  as  himself;  sympathising  with  nobodj 

—  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men 

—  for  who  that  has  not  had  the  cap  of  astonishment  and  trem- 
bling held  to  his  own  lips,  can  sympathise  with  anoUier?— who 
that  has  not  felt  sorrow,  can  believe  in  sorrow,  or  trial,  or  be- 
reavement ?  —  and  what  do  we  ever  traly  know  of  others,  nnless 
they  have  need  of  us,  or  we  of  them  ? 

<<The  heart  is  like  the  sky,"  says  the  nnhappj  Byroo,  while 
groping  blindfold,  and  wretched,  and  weary,  among  the  shad- 
owy things  that  beset  his  path,  and  hedged  him  loood  against 
all  the  good  inflaences  of  better  and  wisiur  men,  *^  and  dbanges 
night  and  day  too,  Wdb  the  sly,*  he  adds,— and  who  will  nol  ac- 
knowledge the  truthfulness  of  the  parallel  ?  And  then,  as  with 
a  wail  of  despair  —  a  cry  like  that  of  Esan,  when  he  came  to 
himself,  and  saw  that  he  had  cast  away  his  birthright,  and  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  an  exceeding  great  and  Utter  erj — he  finishes 
the  dark  and  terrible  apostrophe  with  these  portentoos  words  ^ 
a  prophecy  almost  Hebraic  in  its  awfhl  eamestness  s  -~ 


*•  Now  o'ar  it  donds  and  tlrante  iMMl  be  dHfiB, 
And  darkneM  and  dMtnietioo,  ss  Ott  hishi  ** 

And  is  it  not  true?    The  tree  of  knowledlgo  has  never  been 
the  tree  of  life —  whether  it  be  a  knoirtadge  of  the  worid,  or  ^ 
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the  niTtteries  of  man's  Datare,  of  science  or  learning.  And  we 
need  as  much  the  cload  bj  daj,  while  breathing  an  atmotphera 
of  sunshine,  as  the  pillar  of  fire  bj  night,  while  oar  wanderings 
are  through  darkness  and  horror ;  else  do  we  forget  onrsahres^ 
our  fellow  men  —  our  heavenlj  Father  —  and  oar  SaTioar ;  to- 
day, in  our  self-sufficiency,  while  saying  to  others,  ^  Behold  thb 
great  Babylon,  which  I  have  builded  I  **  and  to-monoW|  in  our 
despairing  helplessness. 

At  times,  during  this  day  of  trial,  the  unhappy  man  was  ap» 
held  by  a  calm  and  holy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  then  he  wondered 
at  himself,  that  he  should  ever  have  felt  otherwise  — bat  anon  ^  a 
word,  a  look,  a  change  of  thought  would  fill  him  with  dismay,  and 
oversweep  all  the  crowded  future  with  <<  darkness  and  destruelioo, 
as  on  high."  Yet  he  had  striven  steadfastly,  manfally,  and  hc^ie- 
fully,  through  *all  these  changing  hallucinations  —  up  to  the  ytrj 
last  hour  —  when  he  found  himself  once  more  at  home,  with  a 
beloved  sister  watching  over  him,  as  he  lay  npon  the  aofa,  in  a 
dim  light,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  shut,  and  tears— > 
ay,  tears  —  filtering  slowly,  and  drop  by  drop,  through  the 
lashes ;  Julia  leaning  her  forehead  against  the  wall,  at  one  end 
of  the  sofa ;  and  Arthur,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  projection,  at 
the  other.  Nobody  spoke  —  nobody  seemed  to  breathe — and 
the  silence  grew  more  and  more  oppressive. 

<<  Dear  brother,"  said  Elizabeth  at  last,  <<  this  will  never  do  I 
We  must  bestir  ourselves.  We  must  be  hopeful  —  patting  oor 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength. 
Shall  we  not  have  a  word  of  prayer  together  ?  " 

"  No  word  of  prayer,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Elizabeth  —  bat 
we  may  kneel  together  in  silence,  and  our  petitions  may  go  up 
together,  and  be  translated  by  the  Comforter  with  groaninga 
that  cannot  be  uttered,  and  find  acceptance." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Elizabeth.  And  straightway  they 
all  came  together,  kneeling  side  by  side,  in  a  shadowy  stillness 
like  that  of  the  house  of  death  ;  and  all  their  faces  were  cov- 
ered, and  there  was  the  sound  of  low  breathing  and  sobbing,  and 
the  murmur  of  inward  prayer,  as  if  all  their  hands  were  inter- 
locked, and  all  their  wishes  were  the  same. 

"  I  do  not  understand  these  alternations,  my  dear  Elizabeth,'* 
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said  her  brother,  as  thej  rose  from  prajer,  and  suited  themselves 
around  the  table ;  **  notliing  has  happened  to  change  the  aspect 
of  mj  case  —  nothing  unfavorable,  certainly  — *  nothing  whidi  I 
hud  not  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  and  jet,  here  am  I  —  so 
strong  and  hopeful  but  a  few  hours  ago,  now  weaker  than  a 
child!  wishing  it  were  all  over,  almost  in  any  waj — suspense 
being  more  dreadful  tome  than  almost  an  j  certain^  —  feeling 
as  if  I  would  give  the  world  for  a  few  hours  of  quiet  sleep,  jet 
afraid,  absolutely  afraid  to  be  left  alone.** 

"  Dear  brother !  " 

^  But  for  that  mysterious  fear,  I  should  go  to  bed  immediately, 
knowing  that  if  I  could  sleep,  I  should  be  so  refreshed  for  to- 
morrow ;  but  sure,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  week,  that 
I  should  lie  awake,  hour  after  hour,  haunted  by  the  most  dread- 
ful and  vague,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  mireasonable  ap- 
prehensions —  vast,  shadowy,  and  overwhelming ;  and  of  sneh 
a  nature,  that,  although  I  may  rouse  myself  so  far  as  to  aee  how 
empty  and  foolish,  and  wicked  they  are,  after  all  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  our  heavenly  Father^s  kindness,  and  may  shake 
them  off,  and  begin  to  breathe  more  freely  and  hopefbUy,  it  ii 
only  to  have  them  return,  the  moment  I  begin  to  kte  myaeU^ 
like  the  multitudinous  ocean,  to  overwhelm  me  afresh.** 

'<  Oh,  my  brother  I  my  poor  brother  I  how  well  do  I  imder- 
stand  this  form  of  suffering  and  temptation  I  But  be  of  good 
cheer!  Put  your  trust  in  the  Lord  — wait  patiently— and 
there  will  come  that  perfect  peace,  after  the  trial  of  oor  fidtiii 
which  Thou  hast  promised,  O  Lord!  tohinii  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Thee  1 " 

'"<  I  believe  it,  Elizabeth,**  said  her  brother,  rising  and  ikmly 
pacing  the  floor,  and  then  stopping  suddenly  jnsl  in  front  of  her, 
ns  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  whidi  be  wanted,  bat 
dreaded  to  communicato — and  then  taking  a  lunp^  as  if  about 
to  withdraw. 

'*  No,  no — not  yet,  brother  George  I  It  la  too  eariy — If  yoa 
go  to  bed  now,  you  will  be  sure  of  passing  a  slaeideas  night; 
suppose  you  have  a  cop  of  chocolate,  and  tiy  to  eat  aqmething 
— and  then,  if  we  can  manage  to  |it  up  till  the  aeemtomed  hour, 
the  chances  for  a  quiet  sleep  will  be  much  better.** 
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"Do^  Uncle  George — db/^said  Julia,  catching  his  hand  to 
her  lips. 

*^  Certainlj,  mother — to  be  sore  I "  added  Arthnri  in  reply  to 
a  questioning  look,  while  he  seised  the  other. 

And  then  they  led  him  back  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  themselTes^ 
one  on  each  side,  still  keeping  hold  of  his  hands,  while  Arthur 
tilted  back,  with  a  sad,  half-discouraged  expression,  and  shut  bis 
eyes,  and  appeared  to  be  going  over  in  thought  all  the  unpleasant 
'  occurrences  of  the  day,  for  he  grew  suddenly  pale  —  and  then 
his  countenance  flushed  —  and  his  brow  gathered  blackness,  and 
his  mouth  wrought,  and  his  chin  quivered,  and  at  last,  Julia,  who 
was  watching  him  sideways,  saw  a  tear  gathering  stowly  on  the 
lashes,  and  she  put  forth  her  little  hand,  with  a  smile  of  encour- 
agement, which  he  saw,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  at  the  gentle 
touch,  and  laid  it  lovingly  upon  his. 

The  mother  saw  it  too,  for  there  was  no  concealment;  and 
when  Julia  said  to  him,  in  a  low,  and  sweet,  though  moamfol 
voice,  "  How  is  it  with  thee,  my  brother  f  "  she  understood  her, 
as  if  her  whole  heart  had  been  that  instant  laid  open  to  her  for 
the  first  time,  and  she  saw  nestling  there,  not  the  love  that  poor 
Arthur  had  been  hoping  for,  and  believing  in,  but  the  love  of  a 
sister,  a  dear,  only  sister  —  self-denying  —  unchangeable  —  and 
patient ;  and  she  gathered  the  poor  girl  up  to  her  heart,  and 
kissed  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth,  wet  with  tears,  till  Julia  knew 
that  now,  at  least,  if  never  before,  she  was  understood  by  the 
mother. 

But  her  uncle  did  not  appear  so  well  satisfied.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  heavy  shadow  that  had  settled  upon  his  path,  he  was  of 
a  nature  so  unselfish,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a  single  Aj 
of  sunshine  or  hope  turned  away  from  hers ;  and  he  appeared 
for  a  moment  rather  uneasy,  and  then  perplexed,  and  then  dis- 
appointed. 

And  as  for  Arthur,  he  knew  not  what  to  think,  nor  which  waj 
to  look,  nor  what  to  say.  If  all  the  kindness  Julia  had  shown, 
—  as  if  carried  away  by  her  feelings,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
severest  trials  that  day  —  was,  afler  all,  nothing  more  than  sisterly 
kindness  —  then  he  had  been  self-deceived,  and  most  cruelly, 
and  the  work  of  months  would  have  to  be  all  gone  over  anew ; 
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but  if,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened 
between  them  before  —  and  between  her  and  Mr.  Fay,  since 
their  alienation  —  it  was  something  more,  and  something  differ- 
ent, he  felt  as  if  he  could  throw  himself  upon  his  mother's 
neck,  and  beseech  her,  in  the  presence  of  Julia  herself,  and 
of  his  uncle  George,  not  to  give  way  to  the  delusion,  however 
strong,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for,  but  the  love  of  a 
8ister. 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  trial — nor  of  what  had  happened 
already  —  nothing  of  what  was  expected  on  the  morrow.  Tlieir 
hearts  were  too  full  —  and  after  the  exercises  of  the  evening 
were  through,  and  they  had  committed  themselves  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  cast  all  their  burdens 
upon  Him  who  hath  said,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,**  they  separated  at  the 
usual  hour,  with  words  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  looks  of 
sorrowful  encouragement,  one  for  another,  tranquillized  and 
assured,  and  patient,  for  the  first  time,  knowing  that  all  would 
be  finished  on  the  morrow. 

As  they  were  parting,  however,  and  the  brother  had  just  given 
to  the  beloved  sister  the  good-night  kiss  of  peace,  he  stopped, 
and  setting  down  the  lamp,  took  both  of  her  hands  into  his,  and 
looking  mournfully  into  her  eyes,  he  said, —  *  After  I  leave  you 
to-night,  my  dearest  of  earthly  treasures,  I  do  not  mean  to  inter- 
change another  word  with  you,  nor  with  the  .dear  children,  if  it 
can  be  helped,  until  the  great  question  is  settled  —  and  forever  ; 
and  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say,  must  be  said  now.  I  have 
been  debating  with  myself,  hour  after  hour,  whether  I  should 
open  my  mouth  upon  the  subject  to  any  of  you  —  and  espedallj 
to  you,  my  dear  Elizabeth  —  before  it  was  all  over.** 

Julia  shuddered,  and  Arthur  saw  a  shade  of  anxiety  stealing 
over  the  pale,  serene  forehead  of  his  mother,  as  the  ominous 
words  fell  slowly  —  one  by  one  —  like  tear-drops,  from  the  over- 
laboring heart  of  her  brother. 

^'  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  at  last,"  continued  he,  **  that 
you  should  all  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  happen ;  m  I  trust 
I  shall." 

*'  Go  on,  dear  brother,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth ;  seeing  him  fal- 
ter, and  grow  pale. 
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^  I  have  one  qaestion  to  ask  —  and  then,  a  word  or  two  of 
warning,  and  perhaps  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  oflTer." 

"Well,  dear  brother,  —  why  do  you  stop?  why  tarn  awaj 
your  face  ?  why  grasp  my  hand  with  sach  terrible  eamestneaa  ? 
—  don't,  brother,  don't  look  at  me  so !  you  frighten  me  I " 

^  Elizabeth  —  answer  me  plainly.  Is  your  confidence  in  yoor 
brother  still  unshaken  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  my  dear  brother  ?  " 

"  Answer  it,  nevertheless  —  what  say  jrou  ?  *• 

"Unshaken?— r^." 

"  And  yours,  dear  Julia  ? — and  yours,  Arthur  ?" 

Julia  and  Arthur  looked  astonished  ;  but  both  answered  to- 
gether, —  "  Unshaken  !  —  Yes !  " 

"  And  will  you  promise  me  —  all  of  you  —  whatever  may  hap« 
pen  to-morrow,  to  believe  as  you  do  now,  that  I  am  tmstworthy, 
and  that  whatever  I  have  done  —  or  may  be  obliged  to  do  to- 
morrow —  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  sorry 
for,  in  all  these  transactions,  however  they  may  appear  for  a 
time." 

"  We  will !    We  do !    We  do  1 "  they  all  answered  together. 

"  One  word  more.  If  in  this  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me^ 
and  therefore  indirectly  to  you  —  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  what  I 
have  been  striving  to  avoid  for  months,  and  urged  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  should  be  driven  to  what  may  seem  strange 
to  you  —  afler  all  that  has  happened  —  may  I  not  reckon  upon 
your  love  and  trust,  nevertheless  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  may." 

"  And  will  you  try  to  suspend  your  opinion  —  so  far  as  it  now 
be  possible,  I  mean  —  till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  conferri^ 
together,  face  to  face  ?  " 

"  We  will !     We  do ! " 

"  Brother,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  know  not  —  and  I  care  as  little 
as  I  know  —  what  your  plans  and  purposes  are.  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  be  anxious  or  troubled,  however  I  may  appear.  I  ask 
no  questions  ;  I  desire  no  information  ;  for  I  have  such  absolute 
faith  in  you,  such  unquali6ed,  unchangeable  trust  in  your  good- 
ness of  heart,  your  sound  understanding,  and  your  high  religious 
principle"  —  her  brother  groaned  aloud  —  "though  you  have 
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not,  I  see  —  that,  happen  what  raaj,  I  aoqait  yoa  in  advance  — 
and  here  —  and  now  —  of  all  blame,  and  of  all  unworthj  pur- 
pose ;  and  so  will  these  dear  children,  I  am  sure.** 

Julia  confirmed  the  words  of  her  aant  with  a  loving  kiss,  and 
Arthur  with  a  hearty  hug,  and  they  all  betook  themselves  to 
rest. 

And  the  long  night  wore  awnj ;  n  night  of  silent  storm  and 
darkness ;  for  while  the  heavens  were  bright  with  multiplying 
stars,  and  the  great  pale  moon  went  wandering  on  her  way  like 
a  huge  phantom,  and  the  sea  and  air,  and  all  the  wonders  of  both 
were  hushed  into  a  stillness  that  grew  oppressive  and  nncomfortr 
able,  there  was  a  deep  darkness  within  the  hearts  of  all  these 
watching  and  weary  pilgrims  ;  and  so  much  of  inward  strife  and 
turbulent  sorrow,  that  when  they  got  np,  as  they  all  did  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  looked  oot  apon  the  qniet 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  unchangeable  starsi  for  some  sign  of  life 
or  motion,  they  were  driven  back  with  a  feeling  of  otter  self- 
abandonment  and  loneliness  to  the  beds  they  had  left.  It  seemed, 
OS  they  all  afterwards  acknowledged,  as  if  the  night  woald  never 
end  —  as  if  the  morning  would  never  come ;  all  persisted  in  de- 
chiring  that  they  had  never  passed  sadi  a  night  — *  so  dreary  — 
and  so  dbmal  —  and  most  of  them,  thai  they  had  not  slept  a 
wink  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  lost  themselves  for  a  moment,  it  was 
only  to  be  scared  by  dreams,  till  they  were  obliged  to  spring  oat 
of  bed,  and  run  to  the  window,  and  look  oot  upon  the  substantial 
things  of  earth,  silent  and  shadowy  though  they  were,  to  satisQr 
themselves  that  they  were  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  that 
^  stars  were  not  stayed  in  their  courses^  nor  the  great  moon 
cRlayed  most  unreasonably,  on  her  everiasting  errand  of  peaee. 

But  the  dreary  night  did  go  by,  and  the  tardy  morning  did 
appear ;  and  the  spectres  vanished — and  the  heavy  doudi  were 
lifted  —  and  the  sunshine  broke  forth  anew,  with  the  song  of 
birds  —  and  the  chirping  and  twitteriiig  of  sparrows  and  swat* 
lows ;  and  when  the  family  appeared  at  hreakftsly  though  nn- 
refreshed  with  sleep,  and  jMde,  and  sbw  in  aD  thefar  movementr, 
and  in  no  humor  for  talking,  there  was  an  evident  change  fer  the 
better,  in  the  look  of  their  eyes  —  a  something  of  holy  trast,  if 
not  of  cheerful  expectation. 
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Thej  had  been  told  to  appear  earl j  in  coori ;  and  thdr  early 
breakfast  was  needed,  and  what  was  morei  enjoyed.  Instead  of 
being  played  with,  and  then  sent  away  untaated — it  was  received 
with  thankfulness,  and  brought  with  it  a  refreshing  sense  of  God's 
goodness  to  the  children  of  sorrow ;  and  being  ended,  no  time 
was  lost  —  80  that,  half  an  hour  before  they  were  wanted, 
Fay  found  the  whole  party  assembled  at  the  appdnted  place  of 
meeting  —  with  Mr.  Bayard,  Miss  Wentworth,  Miss  Wd>b^  end 
Miss  Archibald,  waiting  for  them. 

**  Whom  do  you  call  first,  my  dear  Sir  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Fay,  turn- 
ing as  he  spoke  to  '*  friend  William."  ^  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
case  wholly  with  you  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  yon  have  your 
reasons,  good  and  sufficient,  for  keeping  us  all  in  the  dark.** 

^  Well,  Winthrop  —  thee  does  me,  I  think,  no  more  than  joe* 
tice ;  and  after  we  are  through,  I  hope  to  hear  thee  admowledge 
that  I  could  not  well  have  done  otherwise.  When  thee  has  fin- 
ished thy  opening,  I  propose  to  call  our  young  friend  Arthor  to 
the  stand." 

"  Ah  !  —  then  hadn't  you  better  step  with  him  into  the  lobby, 
or  into  some  by-place,  and  prepare  him  for  what  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  show  ?  " 

Friend  William  smiled ;  and  nodding  to  Arthur,  he  said,  ''give 
thyself  no  uneasiness,  Winthrop,  —  we  understand  each  other 
pretty  well,  I  think." 

"Up  to  a  certain  point,  perfectly,"  said  Arthur;  "but  beyond 
that,  I  am  all  at  sea." 

"  Well,  well,  my  young  friend  ;  all  in  good  time  —  these  mys- 
teries have  their  use,  in  what  are  called  courts  of  justice,  if  J|^ 
where  else  —  and  as  I  never  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  till  shfls 
wanted  —  nor  ever  jump  till  I  come  to  the  stile, " 

"  Why,  my  excellent  friend  I  what  spirits  you  are  in,  to  be 
sure ! "  said  Mr.  Fay.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  feel  quite  en- 
couraged." 

"  Begin  to  feel  encouraged,  Winthrop  I     Why,  what  am  I  to 
understand  by  that,  after  all  the  confidence  we  have  heard  thee  ' 
express  in  the  final  issue  ?  " 

"In  the  final  issue,  when  the  questions  of  law  have  to  be 
argued  before  a  full  bench,  I  grant  you ;  but  here  —  and  just  now 
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—  and  before  the  jury,  when  you  do  not  allow  me  to  see  an  inch 
beyond  my  nose  —  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  need  some  encour- 
agement." 

"  Well,  well,  take  it  then  —  for  it  is  my  belief,  Winthrop  Fay, 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  law  question  will  ever  go  up  to  a  full 
bench  in  this  case  ;  and  that  here  —  even  here  —  and  before  the 
jury,  thy  client  will  be  safe." 

"  I  know  you  feel  sure,  my  excellent  friend ;  but  —  remember 

—  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Friend  William  replied  with  a  shake  of  his  white  hair,  and  a 
benevolent  smile,  which  warmed  the  heart  of  young  Maynard, 
like  living  sunshine,  and  appeared  to  have  a  charming  effect  upon 
his  mother  and  Julia,  if  not  upon  his  uncle,  who  stood  aloof,  with- 
out hearing  the  conversation,  and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

An  officer  now  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fay  was  called. 

"  Come,"  said  the  counsellor — "  we  are  wanted.  Mr.  Officer, 
oblige  mc  by  seeing  that  all  these  ladies  are  provided  with  con- 
venient places  for  seeing,  as  well  as  hearing ;  and  Mr.  Maynard, 
as  you  are  to  be  the  first  witness  called  by  my  coadjutor  **  —  nod- 
ding to  Mr.  Bayard  —  "I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  be  out  of  the 
way." 

As  they  entered  the  court-room,  they  heard  the  case  called  • 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  bench,  and  another  from  the 
government,  Mr.  Fay  having  answered  that  he  was  ready, 
opened  forthwith,  and  without  a  sign  of  trepidation,  hurry, 
or  uneasiness. 

rf\er  thanking  the  jury  for  their  patience,  and  complimenting 
bench,  for  the  indulgent  courtesy  they  had  experienced,  he 
entered  upon  the  defence,  by  admitting  all  that  had  been  charged 
by  the  prosecution,  —  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
he  had  done  so  at  first,  as  advised  by  a  gentleman  of  large  expe- 
rience in  legal  procedure,  both  at  home  and  abroad  — the  gentle- 
man sitting  by  his  side  —  here  all  eyes  were  tamed  upon  the 
venerable  Quaker  —  it  would  have  greatly  abridged  the  labor, 
and  saved  the  time  of  the  court,  and  might  have  been  of  no 
real  disadvantage  to  his  client ;  although,  to  be  sore,  some  facts 
had  been  brought  out  upon  the  cnMs-examinatioii,  which  mif^t 
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not  otherwise  have  appeared — unless  bj  recalling  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Having  now  prepared  the  way,  and  secured  the  attenlioii  of 
all  within  hearing,  he  entered  upon  the  past  life  and  dianeter  of 
the  party  charged,  saying  that  if  needful  in  his  judgiii6Dt»  Iw 
should  put  them  both  in  issue  before  he  got  through.  And  hem, 
aAer  glancing  at  the  newspaper  stories  which  had  been  so  widely 
circulated  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  client  —  excosing  aome 
of  the  writers,  while  he  charged  others  with  wanton  cruelty  and 
gross  exaggeration,  and  wilful  and  long  continued,  if  not  mel^ 
cious  misrepresentation  —  he  rose  to  a  k^y  and  serionSy  though 
uniropassioned  style  of  eloquence,  deeply  moving  to  all,  so  fthet 
before  he  had  finished  this  part  of  his  opening,  there  were  wet 
lashes  all  about  him,  and  Julia  sat  with  clasped  hands,  lookiDg 
him  straight  in  the  face,  and  hardly  breathing,  while  the  bright^ 
large  tears  ran  down  to  her  lips,  and  fell  upon  the  bkck  velvet 
she  wore,  and  glittered  like  overgrown  seed  pearls,  or  spattered 
quicksilver ;  and  Miss  Wentworth  and  Sallie,  her  niece,  not  onlj 
wept,  but  sobbed,  while,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lof^, 
pale  face  of  the  ^  unfortunate  gentleman,"  as  Mr.  Fay  called  the 
Major,  they  listened  to  the  simple  and  touching  story  of  hia 
life. 

^  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  —  now  that  I  have  pre- 
pared you  in  a  measure  for  a  right  understanding  of  this  high- 
minded  gentleman's  true  character,  you  will  not  be  astonished  to 
find,  that,  from  the  very  first  hour  when  the  charge  was  madOy 
up  to  this,  there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  he  might  not 
have  completely  vindicated  himself,  and  proved  his  innocenc^p 
if,  —  mark  me,  gentlemen !  and  hold  me  to  the  proof  hereafte^t 
pray  you  —  absolute  and  incontrovertible  proof —  if  I  say  — 
if  he  would  have  consented  to  involve  another,  not  here  to  an- 
swer for  himself." 

Here  Julia  turned  suddenly  away,  and  catching  at  Arthurs 
hand,  who  sat  nearest,  she  dropped  her  veil,  as  if —  poor  thing 
— as  if  that  other  person  so  mysteriously  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fay^ 
could  be  no  other  than  the  absent  Charles. 

'^  But  there  are  limits  to  self-sacrifice,"  continued  Mr.  Fay  — 
**  and  although  my  client  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  paity  in 
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question  is  not  blameworthy,  and  that,  in  some  way  —  he  knows 
not  how  —  has  been  egregiously  duped,  all  which  he  might  show 
if  he  were  living, *' 

"  Tf  living  !  "  whispered  Julia,  "  God  of  all  mercy  !  what  docs 
he  mean ! " 

'*  Hush,  hush  ! "  whispered  Arthur,  and  her  uncle  made  a  sign 
to  her,  which  went  to  her  heart  like  an  arrow; 

*'  And,  therefore  it  is,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  **  that  he  has  been 
waiting,  month  aAer  month,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  show, 
not  only  that  he  himself  is  not  blameworthy,  but  that  the  friend, 
—  the  dearest  friend  he  once  had  on  earth  —  was  equally  inno- 
cent. But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  he  can  wait  no  longer.  His 
health  is  suffering  —  his  very  reason  totters  —  and  though  we 
might  have  obtained  further  delay,  not  being  in  my  judgment 
ready  for  trial,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  material  witnesses, 
who  are  soon  to  be  here,  and  whom  we  have  used  the  greatest 
diligence  to  obtain,  still,  we  have  concluded  to  come  before  yea 
with  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
take  the  consequences." 

Here  the  sobbing  had  become  pretty  general,  and  the  whis- 
pering troublesome ;  Mrs.  Maynard's  veil  was  down  —  Mrs. 
Archibald's  —  Julia's  —  Miss  Wentworth's,  and  all  but  Miss 
Webb's.  That  reference  to  the  dearest  friend  he  once  had  on 
earth  —  to  one  that  was  out  of  the  way  now,  and  no  longer  able 
to  answer  for  himself —  to  him  who,  if  he  were  alive,  might  be 
able  to  justify  himself —  had  completely  overwhelmed  the  whole 
party,  and  set  Arthur  wondering,  and  his  mother  trembling,  and 
^ia  weeping,  they  knew  not  why. 

^The  prosecutor  seemed  greatly  disturbed ;  and  seeing  the  ac- 
cused cover  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  lean  forward  with  both 
elbows  on  the  table  —  his  broad  che^t  heaving,  and  his  whole 
frame  shaking  as  with  a  tempest  of  inward  emotion  —  a  struggle 
lor  life  or  death  —  as  the  eloquent  gentleman  dwelt  open  his 
high  character,  and  past  life  —  upon  his  unselfishness  —  and 
above  all,  upon  his  patient  forbearance,  under  overwhefaning. 
though  undeserved  reproach,  and  his  great  unwillingness  to  pro- 
tect himself,  even  at  the  last  hour,  by  the  introdaction  of  niont 
(inclusive  and  unquestionable  evidence,  which  bad  been  in  lii» 
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possession  from  the  first,  and  might  have  been  produced  at  any 
time,  lest  the  character  of  a  dear  friend,  no  longer  ap<m  earth  — • 
a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  and  of  unblemished  repotatioQ—- 
might  suffer  for  a  season,  he  began  to  ]ook  about  him  among  hia 
brethren  of  the  bar,  and  up  at  the  bench  for  something  of  encour- 
agement, instead  of  what  he  saw  in  the  countenances  of  all,  a 
deep  and  growing  sympathy  for  the  accused,  and  heartfelt  com* 
miseration  for  the  weeping  women  of  the  family. 

The  room  had  never  been  so  thronged,  nor  so  stilL  There 
was  no  shuffling  of  the  feet  —  no  whispering  —  and  the  breath* 
less  attention  of  all  was  continued,  until  Mr.  Fay  finished,  with  a 
burst  of  natural  earnestness,  and  solemn  pathos,  which  had  nofcr 
been  surpassed  even  there,  in  that  chamber  of  power. 

^  Call  your  witnesses,  Mr.  Fay,"  said  the  judge. 

^'  Arthur  Maynard  I  —  I  pray  your  honor  that  this  witneaa 
may  be  sworn." 

^^  What !  '*  suggested  the  judge  —  ^  only  one  at  a  time  — • 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  them  all  sworn  at  once?** 

^*  We  know  not  how  many  may  be  needed,  your  honor,  and  I 
want  to  save  the  time  of  the  court " 

The  prosecutor  smiled,  and  glanced  at  the  judge. 

^'  And  although,''  continued  Mr.  Fay,  ^  I  have  another  at  my 
elbow,  whom  I  may  be  obliged  to  call,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  conscientiously  scrupulous  about  taking 
an  oath,  no  time  would  be  saved  by  administering  the  afllrmatioQ 
now." 

Arthur  stood  up  —  looking  very  calm  and  serious,  thoagh 
very  youthful,  and  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  approbatjn, 
growing  louder  and  louder,  about  the  bar,  and  a  rustle  of  oR- 
pery  among  the  female  witnesses,  distinctly  audible  to  the  prose- 
cutor. 

"  Hold  up  your  hand,  Sir  I "  sud  the  derk,  with  a  voice  of 
authority.     Arthur  obeyed. 

''  Please  take  the  stand,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  as  soon  as  the 
oath  was  administered. 

The  rustling  of  papers,  and  a  low  whispering,  followed  —  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  breathless  anxiety,  as  Mr.  Fay  handed  a 
large  sealed  parcel  to  the  prosecutor,  begging  him  to  saUsfy  him- 
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self  whether  it  had  ever  been  tampered  with,  before  he  oflhred  it 
to  the  witness. 

*"  What  is  it.  Sir  P**  said  the  prosecator,  "^  and  with  what  view 
is  itoflfered?" 

'*  Please  look  at  the  seal  and  see  if  it  appears  to  have  been 
meddled  with  —  and  then  I  shall  desire  the  witness  to  open  the 
parcel ;  after  which,  and  before  it  is  read  to  the  jarj,  it  shaU  be 
put  into  your  hands,  and  then  if  our  purpose  be  not  soffidentlj 
clear,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  so." 

^  The  seal  appears  to  be  unbroken,  Sir  —  and  so  fiur  as  I  ean 
judge,  the  parcel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tampered  with," 
said  the  prosecutor,  handing  it  toward  the  witness,  with  an  air  of 
great  indifference 

^  No,  no,  excuse  me,**  said  Mr.  Fay,  —  **  before  the  parcel  ia 
opened,  I  desire  the  court  and  jury  to  be  satisfied.* 

The  judge  took  the  parcel,  and  after  a  thorough  examioation, 
passed  it  to  the  clerk,  who  handed  it  over  to  the  foreman. 

After  the  jury  had  satisfied  themselves,  and  signified  their 
opinion  by  a  look,  which  was  well  understood  by  the  jodge,  who 
assented,  with  a  very  thoughtful  air  —  the  packet  was  pat  into 
Arthur's  trembling  hand. 

*'  Please  look  at  the  handwriting  of  the  addicsiy  and  tell  me 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  it  ?  **  said  Mr.  Fay. 

Arthur  grew  paler  and  paler,  as  he  fixed  hif  eyes  opoo  the 
writing  —  trembled  —  and  gasped  for  breath  —  and  dutdied 
at  the  hand-railing,  as  if  seiaed  with  a  sudden  fiuntness. 

*'  Well,  Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  afUnr  waiting  for  him  to  !«• 
cover  —  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  sort  of  stage-whisper,  wUdi 
filMKl  the  house,  nevertheless,  ^  what  say  yon  ?** 

''  It  is  the  handwriting  of  my  father.  Sir." 

In  the  dread  stillness  that  followed,  a  fiunt  scream  was  heaid, 
with  the  rustle  of  women's  garments,  gathering  hmriedly  about 
Mrs.  Ma3mard. 

"^  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  fact  ?  I  assume  that  yoa  are  wdl 
acquainted  with  your  father's  handwriting ;  that  yoa  have  aeeii 
him  write,  and  have  had  letters  from  him,  bat  onlesa  the  fovem> 
ment  require  it,  I  shall  pass  over  all  aoch  prdiminaiy 
tions,  and  oome  directly  to  the  point" 
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**  TAj  learned  brother  wOl  proceed  in  his  own  wajy**  said  the 
prosecutor ;  ^  I  waive  all  objections  for  the  present" 

"^  Well,  Mr.  Majnard,— I  ask  jon  if  yoa  are  satisfied,  after  the 
examination  jou  have  made,  that  the  handwriting  yoa  find  there 
is  that  of  70ur  &ther  ?" 

^  I  am,  Sir"  —  almost  choking. 

^  When  did  yoa  last  see  that  parcel  ? •—  or  rather-^ for  I  aee 
the  government  is  prepared  to  object  —  have  yoa  any  reedlleo- 
tion  of  ever  having  seen  that  parcel  before  ?  " 

"  Never,  to  my  knowledge." 

^  Please  look  at  the  seal,  and  say  if  yoa  are  acquainted  with 
it  ?  and  whose  it  is,  if  you  know  ?" 

^  I  am,  Sir  —  it  was  the  seal  of  my  father." 

'<  Did  he  often  use  it?" 

*^  Almost  always —  in  sealing  important  papers,  always." 

^  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  examine  the  seal,  and  see  if  it 
appears  to  have  been  meddled  with  ?" 

^  I  think  it  has  not  been  meddled  with.  Sir." 

"  Your  father  is  not  living,  I  believe  ?  " 

''No,  Sir,"  said  Arthur,  beginning  to  recover  himself  and 
breathe  more  freely. 

"When  did  he  die?" 

''Eighteen  months  ago — ihU  very  day.** 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  open  that  parcel  now,  and  see  what  it 
contains." 

Arthur  broke  the  seal ;  and  after  tearing  off  another  envelope, 
he  answered  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  every  heart,  while  hia 
hand,  shook,  as  with  a  palsy  —  "It  appears  to  be  a  list  of  a-^ 
of  a " 

"  Stop  there,  if  you  please.  I  desire  the  government  may  have 
nothing  to  complain  ot  Pass  the  papers  to  the  prosecutor,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Officer." 

The  prosecutor  took  them  —  puzzled  over  them  awhile  — 
turned  them  inside  out  —  glanced  at  the  backs,  and  then,  as  he 
handed  them  to  Mr.  Fay,  he  observed,  that  "  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  well  understand  why  they  were  introduced,  he  should  make 
no  objection,  till  that  appeared ;  but  would  allow  them  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  witness  at  present,  though  not  to  the  jury,  with 
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the  understanding  that  if  they  should  appear  irreleTant,  or  im- 
proper, in  the  progress  of  examination^  thej  should  be  ruled  out.** 

Mr.  Fay  bowed  —  and  the  judge  assented. 

'*  Do  you  know  this  handwriting  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Faj,  step- 
ping toward  the  witness-box,  and  holding  up  to  Arthur  and  the 
jury,  a  long  paper,  closely  written,  and  covered  with  columns  of 
figures. 

"Yes." 

"  And  whose  do  you  say  it  is  ?  " 

*^  The  papers  are  all  in  the  handwriting  of  my  coudn  Charles 
Parry." 

The  Major  started,  and  looked  up,  in  amazement ;  and  Julia 
drew  closer  the  thick  veil  about  her  face  and  leaned  back  upon 
the  shoulder  of  her  aunt  Elizabeth,  and  waited  for  the  issue,  as 
for  judgment  of  death. 

^'  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  ?  ** 

"  Perfectly  —  we  were  brought  up  together.** 

"  And  whose  signatures  are  these  I  find  at  the  bottom  ?  ** 

*'TIiey  are  his  and  mine  —  and  this,  you  see  here,  is  my 
father's.     We  were  called  in  as  witnesses.** 

'*Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  transaction  ?  " 

u  Yes  —  I  remember  them  all  now,  as  if  they  had  happened 
but  yesterday.*' 

'<  Please  turn  toward  the  jury,  and  state  them  in  the  order 
they  occur  to  you,  and  in  your  own  way,  without  being  ques- 
tioned." 

Arthur  trembled  from  head  to  foot  —  and  while  he  foresaw 
the  terrible  consequences  —  and  felt  the  solid  earth  giving  way 
underneath  his  feet,  and  a  great  gulf  opening,  yet  he  persbted, 
and  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  breathing  a  silent  prayer, 
that  he  might  be  strengthened  for  the  work  before  him,  and  that 
his  faith  might  fail  not — seeing  at  the  same  time  that  his  mother 
and  Julia  were  both  praying  with  him,  and  for  him  — for  their 
bands  were  clasped  and  their  heads  bowed — and  that  his  dear 
uncle  had  his  calm  steady  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  full  of  encour- 
agement and  hope,  and  warning  and  sorrow,  he  answered, — 

"  It  was  a  little  time  before  my  father's  death — about  a  month. 
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I  see  bj  the  date  here.  My  couaiii  Charles  and  I  were  called 
oat  of  bed,  to  compare  the  list  I  hold  here,  with  the  nmnben  and 
dates  of  certain  Bank  of  England  notes  Ijing  opon  the  fable. 
The  list  had  been  made  oat  before." 

^  Well — did  jou  compare  them  ?  ** 

"Wedid.** 

^  How  did  70a  manage  ?  and  what  was  the  reralt  ?  " 

^  We  compared  the  whole,  note  by  note ;  and  baring  fbund 
them  all  correct,  my  father  asked  us  to  yerify  the  list,  and  aSx 
our  signatures  as  witnesses,  and  then  to  see  them  endosed  * 

There  was  a  sound  here,  as  of  a  low  half-smothered  wuUng— 
a  moan  of  broken-hearted,  hopeless  miserj.  Poor  Arthar  waa 
afraid  to  look  that  waj — or  even  to  move — and  expected  eTeij 
moment  to  hear  that  somebody  was  carried  off  into  the  open  air, 
—  either  his  mother  or  Julia  —  and  he  longed  to  cry  oot,  inOk 
a  voice  of  agony,  throw  up  the  windows !  but  still  he  forbore— 
and  God  strengthened  him. 

**  Did  you  see  them  enclosed  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Fay. 

« I  did,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  see  the  seal  affixed  ?  " 

"I  did,  Sir.** 

"  And  the  address  written  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir ;  when  we  left  the  parcel  in  the  hands  of  my  fiuber, 
as  I  have  stated,  there  was  no  address  on  it.*' 

"  Did  he  say  for  whom  it  was  intended — either  then,  or  after- 
ward?" 

"Never  to  me,  Sir." 

"  To  anybody  else  ?  —  within  your  knowledge  ?  ** 

"  Never,  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Did  you  at  the  time  know  for  whom  the  parcel  was  in- 
tended ?  Or  have  you  in  any  way  since,  come  to  that  knowl- 
edge?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  You  may  take  the  witness,  Mr.  Attorney." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  said  the  prosecutor.  *^  I  do  not  well 
see  what  these  papers  have  to  do  with  the  case,  your  honor,  and 
I  might  well  object,  if  it  were  not  for  losing  more  time  than  we 
should  save." 
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"  Allow  me  to  explain/'  said  Mr.  Fay.  ^  My  brother  misunder- 
stands our  purpose.  The  forged  notes  being  brought  home  to 
the  possession  of  my  client,  beyond  all  controversy  —  our  object, 
as  the  court  will  see,  if  Mr.  Attorney  does  not,  is  to  account  for 
that  possession.'* 

"Any  questions  for  the  witness,  Mr.  Attorney?"  said  the 
judge. 

"  Not  a  question,"  your  honor. 

"  The  witness  may  step  down,"  said  the  judge,  rising  as  he 
spoke,  and  withdrawing.  '*  Be  prepared  to  call  your  next  wit- 
ness on  my  return,"  he  added,  as  he  passed  out^ 

Arthur  lefl  the  stand  with  a  cheerful  and  assured  look ;  and 
but  for  Mr.  Fay,  would  have  taken  the  hand  of  his  pncle  in  pass- 
ing ;  but  that  wary  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  always  on 
the  watch,  interposed,  just  in  time. 

Arthur  understood  the  look,  and  obeyed  the  touch  upon  his 
elbow,  and  passed  on  with  a  low  bow  toward  a  group  of  moam- 
ing  women,  who  were  huddled  away,  just  within  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  room,  and  clinging  together  very  much  as  if  they  had 
all  but  just  escaped  from  shipwreck,  and  been  washed  ashore  bj 
a  miracle.  They  must  have  heard  his  step  —  they  may  have 
felt  his  approach  —  but  nobody  spoke  —  nobody  moved  —  no- 
body looked  up  —  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  was 
understood,  but  a  low  subdued  murmuring,  and  the  silent  pres- 
sure of  hand  aAer  hand,  followed  by  the  rustling  of  black  veils, 
and  a  slight  change  of  position,  as  they  sat  closer  and  ck)ser  to- 
gether, Julia  leaning  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  aunt 
Elizabeth,  and  something  shadowy,  whose  face  could  not  be  seen 
through  the  encumbering  drapery,  and  whose  shi^  could  not  be 
guessed  at,  clinging  to  Julia ;  and  Charles  standing  sentry  over 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  judge  reappeared  after  a  few  minatca. 
'<  Call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Fay,**  said  he,  as  he  seated  him- 
self.   ^  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  matter  finkhed 
to-day." 

The  remark  was  well-received  by  the  prosecutor — by  the 
bar  —  and  even  by  Mr.  Fay  himself —  though  it  was  undenlood 
by  no  two  persons  alike,  perhaps. 

*'  Mr.  Bayard,  will  you  please  take  the  stand,"  said  Mr.  Fay- 
Friend  William  arose  without  uncovering,  and  faced  the 
crowd.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  with  a  kwk  of 
wonder  and  pleasure.  The  benevolent  repose  —  the  serene, 
hopeful,  earnest,  intelligent  look  of  the  venerable  Quaker,  with 
hb  abundant  white  hair,  and  gentle  gravity,  appeared  to  pre- 
possess all  hearts  in  his  favor,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  m 
kindlier  judgment  of  the  prisoner  himself. 

^  Take  off  your  hat,  Sir,  if  you  please,  and  hold  up  your 
hand,"  said  the  clerk. 

"^hftt'll  excuse  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  witness,  appealing  with 
a  significant  look,  to  the  bench. 

The  judge  interfered  with  a  smile,  such  as  had  not  been  seen 
upon  his  face  before  ;  and  the  clerk,  who,  as  it  happened,  being 
a  new  comer,  had  never  been  fairly  confronted  in  a  court  of 
justice  with  a  resolute  follower  of  George  Fox,  gave  up  the  oath, 
and  consented  to  take  the  affirmation  of  the  witness,  *^  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,"  without  more  ado. 

"  God  bless  him  !  "  cried  Miss  Wentworth,  from  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  listening  and  trembling  women,  just  loud  enough  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  judge,  who  held  up  his  hand  in  rebuke,  as 
friend  William  prepared  to  take  the  stand. 
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*'  Mr.  Bayard  may  give  his  testimony  from  the  place  he  has 
been  occupying  at  the  table/'  suggested  the  prosecutor. 

"  The  witness  will  be  better  heard  by  the  jury  where  he  is,  I 
think,"  replied  Mr.  Fay. 

"  But  perhaps  he  would  like  a  chair,"  continued  the  prose- 
cutor, determined  to  prepossess  the  witness  if  he  could  —  "  Mr. 
Officer,  hand  a  chair  to  the  gentleman,  if  you  please." 

'*  No,  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  witness,  nodding  to  the  prosecu- 
tor, and  pushing  away  the  offered  chair,  and  glancing  at  the 
judge,  whose  countenance  underwent  a  sudden  change  just  then, 
as  if  he  had  that  moment,  and  for  the  first  time,  recognized  in 
William  Bayard,  an  old  acquaintance.  It  was  even  so ;  in  their 
boyhood,  they  had  been  much  together,  and  in  their  early  man- 
hood, when  both  were  fashionable,  and  rather  faxly  they  had 
occasionally  met,  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  then  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
them  both  up.  The  judge  was  the  younger  looking  man  — 
though  somewhat  older  in  fact  —  and  each  seemed  astonished 
at  the  appearance  of  the  other  —  and  then  a  look  of  earnest 
recognition  passed  between  them,  and  they  were  both  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  their  boyhood  again,  and  both  left  wonder- 
ing at  themselves,  that  they  should  not  have  instantly  known 
each  other  "  at  sight." 

At  this  moment,  and  just  as  Mr.  Fay  was  about  propounding 
the  first  question,  with  all  eyes  upon  him,  an  officer  in  attendance 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  gave  the  witness  a  folded  paper. 

The  good  man  having  run  over  it,  appeared  greatly  moved. 
He  lifted  his  eyes,  and  half  raised  his  locked  bands,  while  the 
prosecutor  frowned,  the  judge  looked  somewhat  displeased,  and 
even  Mr.  Fay  —  the  imperturbable  Mr.  Fay  —  who  up  to  this 
moment,  had  borne  himself  with  unchangeable  serenity,  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness. 

'^  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  with  a  serious, 
and  somewhat  peremptory  air,  "  will  proceed." 

''Maybe  thee*d  better  look  at  this  paper  first,  friend  Win- 
throp,"  said  the  witness,  handing  it  over  to  him. 

Mr.  Fay  took  the  paper  with  a  show  of  ouwillingnesSy  and 
a  look  of  impatience;  but  instantly  reoorered  himself — and 
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easdng  his  eje  over  it — his  < 

went  a  sort  of  tnosfignratioDy  as  if  a  great 

suddeolj  lifted  from  his  heart,  or  a  heaTj  dond  ftoas  his 

way.     The  change  was  so  abnipty  and  so  startling  evi 

those  who  knew  him  best,  that  when  he  tniiied  to  the 

and  begged  to  be  excosed  for  a  few  moments  —  and  then  lo  the 

witness,  prajing  bim  to  be  seated  —  there  was  a  stirring  mad 

whispering  over  the  whole  house — growing  louder  and  hmdar, 

and  more  and  more  portentoos,  like  a  rising  wind  in  the  tops  of 

the  trees,  till  the  jodge  found  it  ncceasaiy  to  interfere. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  howerer,  he  had  no  soooerqadled 
the  whispering,  and  assented  to  Mr.  Fay's  reqoest,  than  he  or- 
dered the  docket  to  be  called,  and  in  that  off-hand,  bnsinMS  Bfca 
way  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  notified  the  partiet  m 
no  less  than  five  different  cases,  to  be  prepared  for  triaL 

Here  was  another  symptom — and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
older  practitioners,  a  very  favorable  symptom ;  for  howerer  tlia 
prosecution  and  the  defence  might  differ  in  their  interpretation 
of  looks,  or  of  words  let  fell  from  the  bench  as  obiier  dicia,  one 
thing  was  now  dear  to  both  —  and  to  all  — and  that  was^  that 
the  judge  himself  had  begun  to  see  the  end  of  the  case,  whal* 
ever  the  end  might  be. 

Mr.  Fay  returned  with  a  countenance  no  longer  iUnminated, 
as  with  inward  light,  and  assured  promise,  but  rigid  as  death, 
and  very  pale.    There  was  evidently  a  crisis  at  hand. 

^  Call  your  witness,  Mr.  Fay,**  said  the  judge.  ^  We  hare  no 
time  to  lose." 

^  Your  honor  will  pardon  me  —  but  another  witness  we  have 
long  been  waiting  for,  and  hoping  for,  has  but  just  arrived,  and 
with  submission,  we  should  like  to  call  him  first  Mr.  Offioer, 
call  Cbarios  Parry." 

Tlie  Major  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  seemed  otteriy 
amazed  —  Mr.  Bayard  overjoyed  —  and  a  faint  scream  from 
Julia,  showed  that  while  Arthur  stood  as  if  thunderstruck,  slie 
was  so  far  mistress  of  herself,  as  to  understand  what  was  meant, 
and  feel  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  apparition. 

"Charles  Parry!  Charles  Parry!  —  pass  the  word  there!" 
shouted  the  officer ;  ^  Charles  Parry  I "  and  the  cry  was  repeated, 
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and  went  echoing  and  reSdioing  throagh  the  raiilted  passages 
and  crowded  antecbamben,  in  the  deathlike  stilhiess  that  fol- 
lowed, like  a  summons  from  another  world,  as  Julia  cast  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  aunt  Elizabeth^  and  Arthur  knelt 
before  his  mother,  and  took  both  her  hands  into  his ;  and  there 
they  all  sat,  holding  their  breath,  and  waiting  in  spMchless  ex- 
pectation, with  their  eyes  all  fixed  upon  the  large  doors. 

At  last,  a  heavy  trampling  was  heard  afSur  off — the  erowd 
began  to  surge  awaj  from  the  chief  entrance — a  strong  peremp- 
tory tread  came  nearer  and  nearer,  sounding  like  a  threat — and 
a  pale,  haughty  face  appeared,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
black  httir  flowing  away  from  it,  like  the  shadow  of  death  — 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  that  were  nigh,  Uke  Saul  among 
the  princes  of  Israel ;  and  lo  I  Charles  Parry — the  loved  and 
lost  —  came  forward,  with  a  large,  heavy  book  under  his  arm, 
such  as  you  see  in  banking-houses,  and  making  his  way  up  to 
the  table  where  his  uncle  stood  waiting  his  approadi,  as  if  ex- 
pecting a  message  from  the  departed. 

^TTncle  George!**  said  he,  offering  boA  hands,  with  the 
straightforward  manliness  and  simplicity  which  had  always  Aaat* 
acterized  him  in  the  day  of  his  strength,  *  I  have  wronged  yoa ! 
forgive  me  I  This  is  no  time — no  place  —  fer  explanations; 
but  hereafter  ** — and  then,  stopping  abruptly,  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Bayard,  who  sat  eyeing  him  with  evident  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  said  to  him,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  by^etanders,  mad 
court  and  jury,  ^'I  could  not  come  before  —  but  I  have  lost  no 
time,  I  assure  you.  Here  is  the  book  you  wanted— and  now, 
I  am  ready  to  answer  all  your  questions  —  whatever  they  may 
be." 

Mr.  Fay  was  not  a  little  astonished ;  the  judge  looked  puasled 
—  and  the  white-headed  eonventionalitfas  beloW|  stared  i  hot 
calm  and  self-possessed,  and  wholly  unmoved  bj  the  hustle  he 
had  occasioned,  and  the  questioning  looks  of  the  bary  the  new 
witness  continued  standmg,  and  fteing  the  erowd,  as  if  to  satisiy 
himself — and  them— that  he  was  where  he  had  a  right  to  be^ 
and  well  prepared  for  whatever  might  h^ipeii,  and  no  longer 
liable  to  be  misundentood  or  misrepresented,  tiD  Mr.  Bayard 
whispered  to  Mr.  Fay — and  Mr.  Fay  answsHred  with  a  sndhb 
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«  certainly,  if  you  insist  upon  it  —  I  leave  it  whdlj  wifli  yon ;  * 
and  then,  ^  may  it  please  the  coart,"  ho  added  in  the  next  breath, 
**  I  pray  the  witness  may  be  sworn." 

*^  Let  the  witness  be  sworn,**  said  the  judge. 

The  oath  being  administered,  Charles  took  the  stand,  carrying 
the  large  book  with  him. 

"  What  book  have  you  there  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fay. 

"  A  book  of  entries  belonging  to  my  late  ande  Harper  May- 
nard,  of  the  house  of  Maynard  &  Co.,  of  London.** 

'^  How  came  it  in  your  possession  ?  '* 

^  I  found  it  among  other  books,  in  Philadelphia,  where  most 
of  them  were  leA  on  our  first  arrival  here,  last  October." 

"•  Please  look  at  this  paper,**  continued  Mr.  Fay,  holding  up 
the  list  of  bank-notes  already  testified  to  by  Arthur,  ^  and  tell 
us,  if  you  have  any  recollection  of  having  seen  it  before.** 

*<  Yes,  I  have.  It  is  all  in  my  own  handwriting  —  and  this,** 
touching  the  bottom  of  a  page  with  his  forefinger,  *^  is  my  signa- 
ture ;  and  this  my  uncle's,  and  thb  my  cousin  Arthur's.** 

**  Please  detail  the  circumstances  under  which  the  list  was 
made  out." 

The  witness  began,  as  Arthur  did,  at  the  beginning ;  and  went 
over  the  whole  ground,  step  by  step,  corroborating  him  through- 
out, until  he  happened  to  say  something  which  made  the  older 
practitioners  prick  up  their  ears  —  the  judge  lean  forward  — 
Mr.  Fay  clutch  Mr.  Bayard's  wrist  —  and  the  Major  hold  his 
breath. 

"Please  repeat  that,"  said  the  prosecutor — "I  want  to  have 
it  down  in  the  very  words  of  the  witness." 

«*  Repeat  what,  Sir?" 

"  What  you  just  said  about  your  being  with  your  late  unde,  at 
the  time  he  received  the  parcel." 

"  I  was  with  him,  Sir.  It  was  handed  to  him  in  my  presence, 
with  a  letter,  just  as  we  rose  from  dinner.  My  uncle  made  a 
sign  for  me  to  follow  him ;  and  we  went  together  into  a  little 
private  room  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  when  he  had  business 
to  do  out  of  banking  hours ;  and  there  he  opened  the  parcel  in 
my  presence  —  and  we.  examined  the  notes  together,  and  com- 
pared them  with  a  list  that  accompanied  them ;  and  aHer  we 
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lind  got  through,  he  said  to  me  that  Arthur  and  I  would  both  be 
wanted  verj  early  on  the  morrow,  or  perhaps  during  the  night ; 
08  he  must  have  another  list  made  out  by  me,  and  verified  by 
both  of  us." 

"  WeU,  Sir— what  followed  ?  •* 

"  AAer  this,  he  requested  me  to  enter  the  notes  with  the  marks 
and  numbers  in  this  book." 

"  What  do  you  call  that  book.  Sir  ?- 

*'A  book  of  entries  —  or  memorandum*book.  We  have  no 
proper  name  for  it  in  our  buuness." 

"A  blotter,  perhaps? — or  day4x>ok? — or  journal?" 

^  No,  Sir.  It  is  not  one  of  a  series,  or  set  of  books,  and  never 
appears  in  our  system  of  bookkeeping." 

**  I  do  not  see  the  pertinenqr  of  all  this,"  muttered  the  judge* 

"•  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  prosecutor,  smiling  significantly. 

Mr.  Fay  bowed  to  the  bench,  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
examination. 

''If  such  a  book  were  to  disappear,  would  it,  or  would  it  not, 
be  missed  by  the  bookkeeper  of  your  establishment  ?** 

"It  would  not.  Tlie  bookkeepers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  any  more  than  with  a  private  memorandum-book,  or  letter- 
book." 

'<Well,  Mr.  Parry— did  yoa  enter  these  bank-mCea,  with 
their  numbers  and  marks,  in  that  book,  as  yoa  were  desired  to 
do  ?  or  did  you  not  ?  " 

"^I  did.  Sir— Icopted  into  the  book  the  list  that  came  with  it* 

"*  Do  you  find  it  there  now.  Sir  ?  " 

"I  do" — opening  the  huge  foUo^  and  showing  two  doiely> 
written  pages,  with  doable  columns. 

<<  Be  so  obliging  as  to  compare  the  list  700  hdd  in  yoar  hand, 
80  far  as  to  see  if  it  corresponds  with  the  entriei  yoa  find  there.* 

*^  I  have  done  so,"  said  the  witness^  after  rnnning  his  eye  over 
both,  like  one  familiar  with  snch  operations,  *and  thej  appear  to 
be  alike." 

"*  And  you  swear  that  the  entries  in  the  book  were  made  bj 
yourself  ?  " 

"They  were." 

"  But  when,  if  you  please  ?" 
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^  That  very  night,  Sir ;  —  70a  will  find  the  date  here — it  ^ 
all  done  before  I  slept.** 

''Was  the  other  list  jou  mentioned  made  out  before  70a 
slept  ?  "  asked  the  government. 

Mr.  Fay  smiled  —  bat  said  nothing ;  not  even  so  much  as 
''After  we  have  done  with  the  witness, if  jou  please," — or,  ''he 
is  my  witness  now,  Sir.'' 

"  No,  Sir.  The  list  I  hold  in  mj  hand  was  made  out  some 
hours  later.    We  were  called  out  of  bed,  I  remember." 

"  Was  it  so  very  urgent  ?  "  continued  the  prosecutor,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"My  learned  brother  will  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Fay, — "but 
really  —  if  he  has  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry, without  his  help,  for  a  few  minutes  longer." 

"Such  interruptions  are  highly  improper,"  said  the  judge. 
"  Go  on  with  your  witness,  Mr.  Fay." 

"  Well,  Sir  —  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge now,  or  ever  had,  of  the  party  from  whom  these  Bank  of 
England  notes,  of  which  we  have  now  two  separate  lists,  were 
obtained?" 

A  long  pause  —  a  long,  half-smothered  whispering — and  a 
minute  or  two  of  breathless  silence  followed,  as  the  witness  1^ 
peared  to  be  recollecting  himself. 

"No,  Sir,  —  never,"  he  answered,  after  a  short  and  severe 
inward  struggle.  1  had  not  then  —  nor  have  I  had  since,  any 
knowledge  upon  the  subject.  All  that  I  know  is  but  hearsay  — 
or  supposition." 

"You  need  not  state  any  hearsay,"  said  the  prosecutor ;  "and 
we  do  not  want  any  of  your  tuppoiitiaiu,** 

Charles  turned  slowly  upon  the  prosecutor,  without  speaking, 
and  he  quailed.  Long  accustomed  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
—  brow-beating  and  badgering  witnesses,  whenever  they  stood 
in  his  way  —  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  what  seemed  to  be 
brewing  with  the  high-spirited  and  serious,  though  somewhat  un- 
manageable young  man  before  him. 

Mr.  Fay  did  not  interfere  —  he  saw  the  look,  and  felt  satisfied 
that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  the  witness. 

"  Do  me  the  favor  now.  Sir  —  Mr.  Attorney,  I  will  trouble 
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yoa  for  the  burnt  notes  you  have  there  —  to  look  at  these  frag- 
ments, and  see  if  they  correspond  with  the  entries  in  that  book.** 

The  witness,  after  a  careful  comparison,  which  oocopied  five 
minutes  or  so,  during  which  time  the  eagerness  of  look,  and  the 
earnest  watchfulness  of  the  bar,  and  the  deep,  deathlike  stillness 
of  the  multitude  were  enough  to  show  that  they  all  regarded  the 
coming  answer  as  —  to  say  the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  moment- 
ons,  if  not  conclusive,  drew  a  long  breath  and  replied  — 

'*  Yes,  Sir  —  I  find  them  all  here ;  and  the  marks,  numbers 
and  amounts  correspond  throughout." 

"  Now  be  so  obliging,  Sir,  as  to  look  at  this  printed  list  —  fur- 
nished by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  Mr.  Attorney  has  proved,  and 
scattered  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  see  if  these  burnt 
notes  are  to  be  found  there  ?  " 

**A11,  Sir  —  every  one,**  said  the  witness.  '^The  nonlbers 
being  consecutive,  they  are  easily  compared.*' 

^  Do  you  find  any  others  upon  the  list  fhmished  by  the  Bank 
of  England  —  which  are  to  be  found  also  on  the  list  yoa  made 
out  for  your  uncle  Maynard  ?" 

**  Yes  —  a  large  number." 

''  Please  mention  theur  marks  and  amounts." 

Charles  did  so,  and  the  judge  compared  a  printed  Ikt,  which 
had  been  furnished  him  for  the  pnrpose^  with  the  entries  read 
over  by  the  witness. 

''And  what  was  the  sum  total  of  these  bank-notes  ? — tbey  are 
added  up,  I  believe." 

"  The  sum  total —where  ?  " 

^  In  the  book  you  hold  in  yoor  band — or  in  Hie  list  joa  made 
out?" 

''  Both  are  alike.  Sir.  The  sam  total  b  just  twenlj  thoosand 
pounds." 

''  The  sum  total  of  the  list  year  honor  holds  there,  issned  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  I  believe,  is  larger?"' 

''Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  poonds  —  if  I  have  added  tiiem 
correctly,"  said  the  prosecutor. 

^  One  questkm  more,  and  you  may  take  the  witneis.  Do  joa 
know,  on  what  conditions,  or  terms,  the  noCas  in  question  were 
bdged  with  liaynard  db  Co.  ?" 
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^  No,  Sir, — nothing  beyond  what  I  heard  mj  nnde  nj  at  the 
time." 

^  Stop  there,  if  you  please." 

^  I  object ! "  said  the  prosecator. 

'*  My  learned  brother "  said  Mr.  Fay,  '^  is  in  somewhat  oT  a 
hurry  with  his  objection ;  but,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  court  just  now ;  hereafter  I  may  have  to  present  the  qae*- 
tion  in  another  shape.  You  may  take  the  witness  now,  Mr* 
Attorney." 

A  sharp  and  vigorous  onset,  with  a  long-continued,  and  Tery 
troublesome  cross-examination  followed  ;  but  with  no  advantage 
to  the  prosecution. 

"  Call  your  next  witness  I "  said  the  judge  —  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  weariness,  if  not  of  impatience,  under  the  tiresome 
repetition  of  queries,  which  had  been  answered  over  and  over 
again,  and  which  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  after  all. 

'*  Mr.  Bayard  —  please  take  the  stand,"  —  said  Mr.  Fay. 

The  venerable  man  stood  up  without  uncovering,  and  calmlj 
surveyed  the  listening  crowd,  while  the  last  witness,  having  caught 
a  view  of  what  was  going  forward  in  the  neai*est  room,  stole  awaj 

—  and  though  he  went  on  tiptoe,  and  a  slight  scream  followed, 
with  a  deal  of  rustling  and  shuffling,  it  was  dear  that  he  took 
nobody  by  surprise  —  not  even  Julia  —  nor  Mrs.  Archibald  — 
nor  a  heap  of  shawls  by  her  side  on  the  bench,  though  it  heaTed, 
and  shook,  and  trembled,  and  sobbed,  and  at  last  jumped  about 
his  neck  with  a  cry  of  joy  that  thrilled  every  heart  within  hear- 
ing, and  obliged  the  officer  to  shut  the  door,  and  lift  up  his  fore- 
finger and  cr}%  ''  hush  ! "  But  there  were  too  many  eavesdrop- 
pers —  and  by-standers  —  and  listeners  —  to  allow  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  long-hoarded  love,  brotherly  or  otherwise,  to  oontinae ; 
and  so,  Julia  took  one  of  his  hands  —  the  little  wee  thing  another 

—  while  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Archibald  threw  their  arms 
round  his  neck  —  and  Arthur  jumped  about  the  room  like  a  dis- 
tracted creature  —  and  Sallie  Webb  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
thrust  forward  her  wonderful  face,  all  streaming  with  tears,  and 
called  upon  Aunt  Marie  and  the  others  to  hush  up,  and  not  make 
fools  of  themselves  —  for  Mr.  Bayard  was  undergoing  examina- 
tion ;  and  if  they  knew  when  they  were  well  off,  they  would  come 
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to  their  senses  directly,  and  try  to  behave  like  reasonable  creatores 
—  before  it  was  too  late.'* 

*'  Hush  yourself,  child ! "  said  Miss  Wentworth.  How  can  we 
hope  to  hear  a  word  they  say,  if  you  keep  up  such  a  confounded 
racket?" 

The  deep  stillness  that  followed  was  broken  at  last  by  Mr. 
Fay :  — 

**  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  state,"  said  he,  "  whether  you 
were  acquainted  with  the  late  Harper  Maynard,  of  the  house  of 
Maynard  &  Co.,  London  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  And  for  how  long  a  time  ?  " 

'*  From  his  boyhood,  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death." 

"  Were  you  in  correspondence  with  him  at  any  time  ?  " 

"  Always,  when  we  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other." 

"  When  was  your  last  communication  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee  ;  by  letter  or  otherwise  ?" 

"  When  did  you  last  receive  a  communication  from  him  ?  " 

*<  About  six  months  ago." 

'^  About  six  months  ago ! "  exclaimed  the  prosecutor,  ''  why 
the  man  has  been  dead  eighteen  months,  if  the  other  witnesses 
are  to  be  believed ! " 

^  If  my  learned  brother  will  bear  with  me,  a  few  momenta,  he 
will  be  satisfied  upon  this  point,"  said  Mr.  Fay. 

*<  Under  what  circumstances,  Mr.  Bayard,  was  that  commu- 
nication received?" 

^  I  was  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  it  had  followed  me 
month  after  month,  and  was  finally  lodged  with  my  bankers,  at 
Paris,  and  after  my  return,  forwarded  to  me  at  Philadelphia." 

'*  Have  you  that  communication  with  yoo  ?  " 

"  I  have  —  here  it  is,"  —  holding  up  a  large  moomiog  en- 
velope, with  three  black  seals,  and  covered  with  foreign  postage 
stamps. 

"  Were  the  seals  unbroken,  when  you  received  it  ?" 

*'  They  were." 

*•  Did  you  break  the  seals  yourself?" 

'*  I  did." 

''  What  did  the  envelope  contain  ?  " 

27 
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''  These  two  papers,**  holding  ap  what  appeared  to  be  a  large 
balance  sheet,  with  one  hand  —  open  —  so  aa  to  show  long  od* 
omns  of  figures,  and  in  the  other  a  closelj  written  page  of 
mannscript,  with  the  look  of  a  business  letter,  compact  and  brief. 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  these  papers  ?  ** 

"With  the  handwriting  of  this,"  holding  up  the  letter,  —  "I 
am  well  acquainted ;  with  the  other,  I  am  not." 

"  And  whose  handwriting  do  you  say  it  is  ?  " 

**  Harper  Maynard's." 

"  I  observe  two  signatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  peper. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  writing,  or  with  the  parties?" 

"  No  —  they  were  strangers  to  me  until  within  a  few  months, 
and  seem  to  be  witnesses." 

"  Will  you  please  to  read  the  names  ?" 

^  I  must  object  to  the  course  of  examination  by  the  eomwel 
for  the  defence  —  I  must,  indeed,"  said  the  prosecutor,  risiiig 
and  pushing  back  his  chair.  "  Not  having  seen  the  papers—- 
and  not  knowing  why  they  are  introduced,  I  can  do  no  more  at 
present  than  object  to  them,  till  my  learned  brother  chooses  to 
explain  himself." 

"^  One  moment,  if  my  brother  will  excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Faj  ; 
'*  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  these  papers  in  evidence,  without 
first  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  examine  them,  nor  without 
acknowledging  my  purpose  ;  but  the  question  just  now,  ii^ 
whether  the  witness  shall  be  allowed  to  read  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  appear  to  have  signed  as  attesting  or  subscribing 
witnesses." 

*'  What  is  your  objection,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

'*  Well  —  as  the  answer  can  amount  to  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
see,  I  withdraw  my  objection." 

'*  The  witness  will  answer,"  said  the  judge. 

"  The  names  are  Charles  Parry  and  Arthur  Maynard." 

Great  sensation  and  whispering  followed ;  and  both  Charles 
and  Arthur  appeared  for  a  moment  in  consultation  together,  just 
inside  of  the  witness-room. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  persons  of  the  name  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  they  to  be  found  ?  " 
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«  Yes." 

"Where  do  they  live?" 

"There  are  two  persons  beariDg  these  names  now  in  this 
court  —  one  of  whom,  Arthur  Majnard,  lives  in  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  the  other  has  just  arrived  from  Nicaragua.  There  they 
stand,  now." 

"  But,"  said  the  prosecutor,  with  a  sarcastic  bow  —  "  you  are 
unacquainted  with  their  handwriting  —  and  have  not  known  the 
parties  themselves,  till  within  a  few  months  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  John  —  all  very  true,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bayard.  You  may  leave  the  stand,  or  be 
seated  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  state,  very  briefly,  what  I  now 
propose  to  offer." 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
looking  about,  as  if  to  secure  the  undivided  attention  of  all  within 
hearing,  "  we  propose  to  show  by  the  witness  now  under  exam- 
ination, that  the  forged  notes  which  my  client  ia  charged  with 
uttering,  and  some  of  which  were  found  in  his  possession  —  or 
traced  home  to  him,  as  we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  were  depos- 
ited with  him  by  a  third  party,  and  in  good  fiiith,  under  certain 
conditions,  which  will  appear  by  his  own  written  acknowledg- 
ment, duly  witnessed,  and  by  a  list  of  the  notes  in  question,  and 
corresponding  in  every  particular  with  the  list  your  honor  now 
holds ;  and  thereby  to  show,  not  only  that  my  client,  Major  Pen- 
dleton, is  altogether  blameless  in  the  transaction,  but  that  the 
individual  who  lodged  them  with  him,  for  certain  purposes,  was 
himself  an  innocent  holder." 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  sensation  that  foUowed,  and  be- 
fore the  sudden  change  of  look  had  passed  off,  which  the  start- 
ling annunciation  caused  in  all  the  &ces  about  him,  the  prosecutor 
got  up  and  argued  vehemently,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose, 
against  the  introduction  of  such  testimony  -7*  as  improper,  irrel- 
evant, inadmissible  —  and  contrary  to  the  settled  practice  of  all 
the  courts,  and  to  the  best-established  principles  of  law,  See. 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Fay  replied  briefly  and  calmly ;  urging,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  party  who  had  written  the  paper  was  no  longer  alive,  and  as 
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if  he  were  alive,  there  could  be  no  question  about  his  admisnlnl- 
ity  for  the  defence,  there  was  no  violation  of  principle^  so  fiur  m 
he  could  see,  in  allowing  his  written  declarations  to  be  read,  ocnn- 
roborated  as  thej  were  by  circumstances,  and  fortified  as  thtj 
were  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses  upon  the  stand." 

*<  Declarations  not  under  oath,  your  honor ! "  j^xdaimed  the 
prosecutor,  springing  to  his  feet,  growing  very  red  in  the  fiice, 
and  speaking  with  such  hurried  impetuosity  as  to  be  almost  onin- 
telligible  —  "  declarations  not  under  oath !  —  testimony  which 
has  never  been  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  I " 

"  As  the  declarations  offered,  may  it  please  the  court,  are  in 
the  nature  of  acknowledgments  or  admissions  by  a  third  pftrtyt 
which  go  to  criminate  himself,  until  explained  and  corroborated — 
I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  how  an  oath  would  strengthen  them  — 
or  why,  if  a  man  who  comes  into  open  court  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offence,  which  another  happens  to  be  charged  with,  he  needs  to 
be  cross-examined,  or  to  add  a  voluntary  aifidavit." 

The  judge  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

'^  The  paper,"  continued  Mr.  Fay,  **  was  written  long  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Maynard  —  and,  your  honor  will  observe,  to  a 
third  party,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  a  trial  at  law.** 

"  How  does  that  appear  ?  "  said  the  judge. 

For  a  moment  —  a  single  moment,  Mr.  Fay  appeared  to  be 
taken  aback,  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself,  and  bowing  to 
the  court,  he  added,  ^  It  does  not  appear — I  acknowledge  it, 
your  honor  —  but  then,  I  submit  that  the  contrary  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  that  although  the  witness  '  being  dead  yet  speaketh,* 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  getting  up  a  defence ;  for  if 
untrue,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  writer,  while  he  was 
living,  and  how  could  he  foresee  his  own  death  before  such  evi- 
dence would  be  called  for  ?  *' 

After  some  consideration,  the  judge  said,  —  '<  Although  I  have 
some  doubts,  and  even  serious  doubts,  for  to  my  mind  a  new  prin- 
ciple is  involved,  and  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  the  admis- 
sions of  a  third  party  may  be  shown  by  the  party  charged,  — 
under  oath  or  not  —  cross-examined  or  not  —  written  or  oral  — 
yet,  considering  what  has  already  appeared,  and  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be  to  the  party  charged,  if  the  testimony  should  be 
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ruled  oat,  I  think  it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the  fftcts  appear. 
The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  will  proceed  with  the  witnese." 

The  whispering  all  died  awaj.  Mr,  Bajard  went  bad^  to  the 
stand,  the  prosecutor  fastened  his  eyes  on  him,  and  Mr.  Fay  — 
turning  toward  the  bench  said,  ^  Uie  letter  we  propose  to  ofier 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  government " 

<'  No  matter.  Sir  —  let  the  witness  read  it,"  said  the  prose- 
cutor. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  had  become  so  general  and  so  intense, 
that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  anywhere,  in  that  large 
room.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  witness-box  ^- and  wheo» 
for  the  first  time,  the  prisoner  began  to  tremble  and  dntdi  at  the 
back  of  a  chair  —  and  when  they  saw  him  rise  op  and  steal 
away  toward  the  room  where  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were 
gathered,  some  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  —  others  linked  hand 
in  hand  —  Arthur  standing  over  his  mother,  and  all  so  deeply 
moved,  that  their  laborious  breathing  and  occasional  sobbing 
might  be  heard  by  the  court  and  jnij — and  seat  himself  by 
the  side  of  his  poor  sister,  and  draw  her  np  to  hia  manly  boaora 
with  a  convulsive  pressure  —  while  Arthur  and  Charles,  after 
shaking  hands  with  each  other,  as  if  tbey  had  both  been  tried  ibr 
their  lives  and  acquitted,  turned  away  their  feces  from  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  appeared  to  tremUe  from  bead  to  feot 
— and  Julia  locked  her  hands  upon  the  shoolder  of  her  aunt  Elis* 
abeth  —  and  little  Edith  cuddled  np  to  her,  lobUng  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  and  Miss  Wentworth  and  her  niece  held  thehr 
handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes  —  and  all  were  wmling  in  breatUesa 
expectation  for  the  letter  to  be  read  —  there  waa  in  most  of  the 
countenances  round  about,  signs  not  to  be  misooderatood,  of  deep 
sympathy  and  commiseration  —  so  that  the  proeecalor  himself 
appeared  to  be  moved,  and  the  judge  wiped  his  fftmtM  two  or 
three  times,  and  adjusted  them  as  often,  befeie  he  could  see 
clearly. 

''You  may  read  the  letter  now,  if  yon  please^  Mr.  Bajard," 
said  Mr.  Fay.    Whereupon  he  read  as  fellows :  — 

«'  To  William  Bayard,  Esquhre. 

"*  My  dear  Friend.  Not  knowfaig  where  thia  mtKj  Hod  yiNi» 
I  shall  send  triplicates. 
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**  Mj  health  is  fmiling,  aod  I  have  just  oome  to  the  kiiowle4gs 
of  certain  facts,  which  I  am  not  able  to  yerifj  as  I  dedrOi  bat 
which  are  of  a  nature  so  alarming,  as  to  make  it  proper  for  ] 
to  enlist  700  for  the  help  of  brother  (Seorge,  withoat 
adaj. 

<<  About  a  month  before  he  sailed  for  Soath  America,  I  re- 
ceived from  Herbert  &  Co.  as  collateral,  on  a  loan  of  £80,000, 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  the  same  amount,  which  had  been 
obtained  in  the  midst  of  the  panic,  bj  Herbert  db  Co^  npoD  ibm 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  used  in  anj  waj,  nor  pot  into 
circulation  within  the  next  following  twelve  m<mths. 

^  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  these  notes  with  the  marics 
and  numbers,  examined  and  certified  by  Charles  and  Arthur, 
and  signed  by  me. 

^  When  brother  Greorge  was  about  to  embark,  he  had  a  large 
amount  of  funds  in  my  hands,  which  he  thought  he  should  haTe 
no  occasion  for,  while  away,  and  offered  to  leave  with  me. 

*^  Having  no  use  for  the  money,  I  proposed  to  him  to  step  into 
my  shoes,  reimburse  me  for  my  advances  to  Herbert  A  Co.,  take 
the  security  into  his  own  hands,  divide  the  profits  with  me,  and 
leave  the  bank-notes  on  special  deposit  where  they  could  be  uaed 
when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 

**  He  agreed  to  this,  and  sailed  within  forty-eight  hours ;  but 
what  he  did  with  the  notes  I  never  knew,  nor  have  I  any  means 
of  knowing.  Some  letter  may  have  miscarried,  and  I  know  not 
how  to  communicate  with  him,  nor  where  to  address  a  letter,  if 
he  should  be  gone  from  Brazil. 

**  Yesterday  Mr.  Herbert  called  on  me  before '  breakfast, 
looking  very  pale,  troubled,  and  anxious,  which  he  accounted 
for,  in  the  course  of  a  short  interview  that  followed,  by  saying 
that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  had  not  been  well  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  had  but  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
which  he  felt  bound  to  communicate  to  me,  in  relation  to  these 
Bank  of  England  notes.  It  was  this  —  the  agreement  with  the 
bank  was  that  these  notes  should  not  be  put  into  circulation,  nor 
used  in  any  way,  till  the  twelve  months  had  expired ;  and  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  had  happened  to  meet  brother  George  just  before 
his  embarkation,  having  understood  from  him  that  we  had  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  professed  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  lest  the  tcse 
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we  had  both  made  of  these  notes  —  Mr.  Herbert  and  mjselfy  I 
mean  —  might  be  considered  a  breach  of  fidth  on  his  part,  if  it 
should  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  and  might 
be  ruinous  to  the  credit  of  their  house. 

'^  I  did  not  see  the  transaction,  I  confess,  in  the  light  he  did, 
and  I  told  him  so ;  but  still,  as  I  knew  he  had  been  struggling 
for  months  under  a  heavy  pressure,  from  which  he  was  bat  just 
recovering,  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  his  anzieQr,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  write  brother  Greorge,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  m%ke  amf 
use  of  the  notes  until  the  time  had  expired,  or  he  heard  farthcnr 
fi-om  me ;  and  promising  to  divide  the  loss  of  interest  with  him 
after  the  twelvemonth  had  passed,  up  to  the  time  when  be 
might  be  able  to  use  them  to  advantage.  I  wish  70a  coald  have 
seen  the  poor  fellow  I  —  I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed  in  all  mj 
life.  He  wrung  my  hand  —  he  wept  and  sobbed  — and  wonld 
have  gone  down  upon  his  knees,  I  verilj  believe,  had  I  not  pre- 
vented him. 

'*  There,  my  friend,  you  have  now  the  whole  case  in  yoor  pos- 
session —  you  understand  what  is  wanted,  and  I  leave  all  the 
arrangements  with  yon.  We  must  save  the  poor  fellow  if  we 
can ;  for,  though  we  never  had  much  dealing  with  the  hoaiei 
and  I  never  liked  Mr.  Herbert  before,  believing  him  to  be  what 
I  was  once,  in  your  judgment^  my  dear  friend,  moeh  too  adven- 
turous for  a  moderate  capitalist,  wishing  to  do  a  safe  bnsineM^  I 
should  be  sorry  to  contribnte  in  any  way  to  his  embarrassments." 

While  Mr.  Bayaid  was  reading  this  letter,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, in  a  clear,  steady  voioe,  and  with  prodigioas  eAet  opon 
the  jury,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  all  within  hearing,  the  prisoner 
had  stolen  away  on  tiptoe  —  and  inch  by  indi  •»  to  the  immediale 
neighborhood  of  the  witness,  where  be  might  hear  every  sjl- 
Inble,  and  where,  as  he  stood  in  a  deep  shadow,  the  dianges  of 
his  countenance,  and  any  sadden  ootbreak  of  inward  Qhuninap 
tion,  would  not  be  visible  to  others. 

<" Thank  God!'*  he  murmnred,  as  the  witnesa  llnislied  the 
letter,  and  the  crowd  began  to  shuffle,  and  move  aboot,  mad 
seemed  well-nigh  ready  to  borst  into  a  spontanaons  diaer. 
'''Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peaoe,  fiir  tajmym 
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have  seen  thy  salvation  1'  O  my  Father!  come  what  mmj 
DOW  —  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  —  I  am  satisfied  ; 
for  now  all  that  I  was  waiting  for,  and  hoping  for,  has  happenad^ 
and  my  generous,  whole-hearted  brother  is  vindicated,  and  the 
dead  have  triumphed ! "  All  eyes  were  turned  to  him,  as  he  lifted 
his  locked  hands  high  up  in  prayer  and  praise  and  thanksgivings 
and  some  that  stood  nearest,  were  able  to  catch  the  wordt  he 
breathed ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  Fay,  who  seemed  to  be  greetlj 
moved,  for  his  mouth  twitched,  and  his  voice  trembled,  as  he 
turned  to  the  witness,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  whole 
of  the  paper. 

**  All  but  the  signature  and  the  date,**  said  Mr.  Bayard. 

'*  Read  both,  if  you  please,"  said  the  judge,  who  had  been 
very  busy  taking  notes,  and  lookmg  into  authorities. 

"  The  letter  is  signed,  *  Harper  Maynard,  for  Maynard  db  Co.,* 
and  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  the  date  is,  ^  London,  October  12, 
1856.'" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge  —  after  waiting  for  a  con- 
sultation to  be  ended  between  the  prosecutor  and  Mr.  Fay,  with 
half  a  score  of  listening  white-haired  men  at  their  elbows,  all 
whispering  together,  and  gesticulating  with  great  earnestness  — 
"  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  case  ? " 

*<  One  moment,  your  honor,"  said  Mr.  Fay,  whose  fine  eyea 
lighted  up  with  a  sudden  flash. 

More  whispering  followed ;  and  the  judge,  after  waiting  two 
or  three  minutes,  added,  — 

^  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Attorney,  to  proceed 
further  with  the  case  ?  " 

Mr.  Fay  began  to  breathe  more  freely ;  here  was  an  intima- 
tion not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  prosecutor  bowed,  and  looked  troubled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  leaned  over  the  table  toward  a  very  aged  man,  with  the 
beard  of  an  apostle,  and  whispered  something,  to  ^jrhich  the 
other  replied  with  a  shake  of  the  head  only,  portentous  and  sol- 
emn as  death. 

"Have  you  done  with  the  witness,  Mr.  Fay?"  asked  the 
judge,  beginning  to  show  signs  of  impatience. 

•*  We  have,  your  honor." 
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"Proceed  with  your  cross-examinatioDy  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Attorney,"  said  the  judge. 

Whereupon  the  prosecutor,  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air, 
took  his  seat,  and  aAer  fumbling  over  his  papers  a  few  moments, 
as  if  looking  for  his  brief,  entered  upon  the  cross-examination. 

"  After  receiving  the   documents  you  have  just  read,  what 

course  did  you  take  with  regard  to  the  pris with  regard  to 

Major  Pendleton  ?  " 

Ah  !  —  indeed  !  —  it  was  no  longer  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  — 
it  was  not  even  the  accused  —  it  was  now  Major  Pendleton ! 
Of  course,  the  government  was  beginning  to  see  the  case  in  a 
very  different  light. 

"  I  forwarded  a  brief  letter  of  warning,  with  a  certified  copy 
of  the  list  I  hold,  to  my  bankers  in  Paris,  London,  and  Amster- 
dam —  and  to  his  correspondents  in  Buenos  Ayres,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia." 

"  Did  you  send  copies  of  the  letter  which  came  with  the  list?" 

"  No." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  of  miscarriage." 

<<  Afraid  of  miscarriage  I ! "  exclaimed  the  prosecutor ;  <^  I  do 
not  understand  you,  Sir.  Would  not  the  Ibt  and  the  letter  go 
together  —  and  why  should  there  be  any  more  danger  of  mis- 
carriage for  the  letter,  than  for  the  list  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  no  more  danger  from  the  miscarriage  itself, 
but  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage  might  be  very  different 
The  list  of  itself,  and  the  brief  letter  of  warning  I  sent  with  it, 
were  sufficient  for  friend  George,  if  they  reached  him  safely,  to 
put  him  on  his  guard,  while,  if  they  were  intercepted,  or  opened 
by  a  stranger,  they  could  not  possibly  injure  anybody." 

"•  Not  even  Herbert  &  Co.,  hey  ?  "  suggested  the  prosecutor. 

**  Not  even  Herbert  &  Co.,  for  their  names  were  not  men- 
tioned." 

"  Ah  !  —  indeed  !  —  can  you  say  when  the  facts  you  have  tes- 
tified to  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Pendleton  ?  " 

"  I  cannot." 

''Did  you  ever  have  any  personal  commiinication  with  him 
on  the  subject  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"Whco,  and  where?" 

''At  New  York  —  aboat  the  middle  of  the  first  month  — 
called  Januaiy.** 

"  And  how  happened  this  ?  ** 

''  He  had  missed  me  at  Philadelphia  —  and  while  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  in  South  America^  or  travelliog  in 
Europe,  we  were  thrown  together  by  a  strange  proTidenoe  at 
New  York,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  panic  of  last  winter." 

^  Did  he  have  any  conversation  with  jou,  or  with  anybody  in 
your  presence,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  or  at  any  other  timfl^ 
respecting  these  forged  notes  ?  " 

''Am  I  at  liberty  to  detail  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  the  conversation  itself  ?  "  asked  the  wit- 
ness, looking  first  at  the  judge,  and  then  at  Mr.  Fay. 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  the  prosecutor. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  Fay.     "  Let  us  have  all  the  facts." 

"  The  witness  will  proceed  in  his  own  way,"  said  the  judge. 

"  Circumstances,  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  here,"  amid 
William  Bayard,  with  a  mournful  and  touching  expression  of  the 
whole  countenance  which  nobody  understood,  perhaps,  but  Arthur 
and  his  mother,  "  had  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  the  family,  as  I 
came  out  of  a  theatre." 

"  Out  of  a  theatre  !  — yoti  /  "*  exclaimed  the  prosecutor. 

"  Out  of  a  theatre  ! "  cried  Mr.  Fay,  looking  up  astonished,  as 
if  wondering  what  would  come  next. 

"  What  theatre,  if  you  please  ?  "  continued  the  prosecutor,  with 
what  he  meant  for  a  smile,  though  it  was  only  a  sneer  at  the  best. 

"  The  small  theatre  in  Chambers  Street  —  Burton's,  I  think 
they  call  it." 

**  Had  you  been  in  the  theatre  ?  " 

'*Ihad." 

"  What  was  the  play  that  evening,  Mr.  Bayard  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  in  the  evening  —  it  was  at  noon-day." 

"  Indeed  !  —  and  what  was  represented,  if  you  please,  at  that 
unusual  hour  ?     What  was  the  play  ?  " 

'*  There  was  no  play  —  no  representation  whatever,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge.     It  was  a  prayer-meeting." 
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Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  through  the  roof,  the  bench,  bar,  and 
jury  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  There  was  a  moment 
of  dead  silence  —  then  a  low  outburst  of  long-smothered  sympathy 

—  and  then  a  confused  whispering  and  tittering,  slowly  spread- 
ing to  the  lobbies,  and  passage-ways,  and  antechambers ;  but  all 
these  demonstrations  were  instantly  rebuked,  and  a  serious,  heavy 
shadow  settled  upon  the  upturned  countenances  of  the  crowd,  as 
the  examination  was  renewed. 

"  The  witness  will  proceed  without  further  interruption,"  said 
the  judge. 

^  It  was  there,  on  the  sidewalk  in  Chambers  Street,  as  I  was 
coming  away  from  the  theatre,  that  I  first  encountered  the  young 
man,  Arthur  Maynard,  who  has  been  examined  here  as  a  wit- 
ness. I  knew  him  instantly,  from  the  resemblance  he  bore  to 
his  —  to  his  mother ;"  —  here  the  voice  of  the  good  man  quavered 

—  *'  with  him  was  the  young  woman,  Julia,  and  her  uncle  George, 
whom  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  determined  to  sat- 
isfy myself  at  once ;  and  with  that  view,  I  followed  them  to  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  —  and  aAer  ascertaining  the  truth,  I  deter- 
mined to  see  the  uncle  and  come  to  a  right  understanding  about 
the  notes.  I  called,  and  saw  Arthur  for  a  few  minutes;  but 
having  forgotten  to  take  these  papers  with  me  —  the  originals  — 
concluded  to  defer  the  interview  till  the  morrow ;  but,  on  the  mor- 
row, I  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  confined  to  my  bed  for  several 
weeks ;  when,  one  day  the  man  who  watched  with  me,  read  from 
a  morning  paper  that  paragraph  which  has  already  gone  to  the 
jury,  about  the  forged  Bank  of  England  notes  which  had  been 
found  in  the  street,  near  the  Metropolitan,  twisted  together,  and 
partly  consumed.  My  mind  misgave  me  —  all  the  circumstances 
mentioned  were  of  a  nature  to  fill  me  with  apprehension  —  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  sending  for  friend  George,  and  questioning  him/' 

"Go  on,  if  you  please.  Why  do  you  stop  ?"  said  the  prose- 
cutor. 

"With  submission  to  the  court,"  said  the  witness —  ''if  it  be 
proper,  I  am  ready  to  detail  the  conversation,  from  beginning  to 
end?" 

"No  objection  being  made,  Sir,"  said  the  judge, —  ''you  may 
proceed  ;  using  your  own  judgment,  as  to  what,  io  your  opinion. 
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may  be  relevaot,  or  irrelevant,  antil  joa  are  stopped,  or  a  i 
qaestion  arises." 

'^  I  will.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  one  of  my 
despatches  containing  the  certified  list,  and  a  letter  desiring  him 
not  to  make  anj  use  of  the  notes  —  in  any  way  —  nor  for  anjr 
purpose,  until  he  heard  from  me;  that  he  instantly  withdraw 
them  from  the  bank,  where  they  had  been  left  sealed  up,  on 
special  deposit,  and  as  he  was  about  embarking  for  Philaddphiny 
to  take  them  with  him  ;  that  in  Philadelphia,  he  inquired  for  me, 
but  understood  that  I  was  in  Europe  ;  that  within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  had  been  furnished  with  a  printed  list  of  these 
very  notes,  issued  by  the  government  of  the  Bank  of  Engjlandy 
and  sent  all  over  Europe  and  America,  through  police  agente 
and  postmasters,  dechiring  them  to  be  forged,  eiyoining  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  secrecy,  and  offering  a  large  reward  lor 
the  apprehension  of  the  partiies  engaged  in  the  business.** 

Here  the  witness  appeared  to  be  well-nigh  overcome  bj  his 
feelings.  The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  —  and  the  papers  he 
held  open  in  his  hand,  shook  and  rustled,  as  if  a  strong  wind  were 
blowing  through  them. 

"  Well,  Sir  —  what  more  did  he  say  ?  * 

*'  He  said  that  he  had  lost  no  time  in  satisfying  himself;  and  Imit* 
ing  done  so,  he  threw  the  whole  into  the  fire,  and  stood  over  them, 
till  they  were  burnt  to  ashes  —  not  recollecting  at  the  time,  thmt 
on  the  passage,  he  had  given  his  ward  Julia,  about  £150,  for 
pocket-money,  without  a  word  of  caution,  as  the  twelve-month 
had  expired  ;  that  while  pondering  the  matter  with  himself,  and 
most  anxious  to  see  me,  and  the  letter  his  brother  had  written 
me,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  exonerate  him,  as  he  knew 
from  the  first  that  his  brother  had  received  them  of  Herbert 
&  Co. " 

"  Rigmarole  ! "  whispered  one  of  the  gray-haired  veterans  to 
the  prosecutor. 

"  So  much  the  better  "  —  was  the  reply.     "  Let  him  proceed.** 

"  He  said,  too,  that  while  pondering  the  matter  with  himself, 
he  remembered  all  at  once  the  notes  he  had  given  to  his  ward 
Julia ;  that  he  found  upon  inquiry,  she  had  sent  three  or  four  to 
her  brother  Charles,  through  the  Upper  Canada  post-office  — 
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but  that  she  had  never  passed  a  single  note,  nor  attempted  to  do 
so,  but  once,  when  it  was  refused  at  the  bar  and  returned  to  her, 
on  the  very  day  when  the  banks  of  New  York  suspended  specie 
payments." 

"Well,  Sir  — what  next?" 

**  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  he  took  all  the  notes  Julia  had 
left,  and  burnt  them  ;  as  she  has  already  stated." 

'*  Did  he  appear  to  be  much  troubled  —  or  not  —  so  far  as  you 
could  judge,  when  he  made  this  confession  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it  —  he  appeared  exceedingly  happy  and  thankful." 

'^  Happy  and  thankful  for  what ! "  exclaimed  the  prosecutor, 
"  for  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  I  and  a  fair 
chance  for  the  penitentiary  —  or  the  gallows  —  if  he  should  be 
claimed  under  the  treaty  I " 

Mr.  Fay  grew  very  pale  —  Arthur  very  red  —  the  Major 
gloomy  and  fierce,  for  a  moment  or  so ;  but  all  these  alarming 
appearances  died  away,  under  tlie  calm,  steadfast  rebuke  of  the 
judge's  eye,  who  well  knew  that  the  prosecutor  had  been  carried 
away  by  surprise,  or  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  but  did  not  mean 
to  be  brutal  or  offensive. 

'*  Yes,'*  continued  the  white-haired  witness ;  ^  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  great  danger 
he  was  in  of  disgrace,  imprisonment,  or  death  —  he  had  so  much 
to  be  thankful  for!  —  he  had  wronged  nobody  —  nobody  was 
likely  to  suffer  on  his  account  —  and  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  nephew  Charles  knew  all  the  circumstancesi  and  would 
be  able,  when  he  got  back,  not  only  to  clear  him,  but  his  father, 
and  fasten  the  guilt  upon  Herbert  &  Co.  —  had  he  not  abundant 
reason  for  thankfulness  ?  At  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  entertain 
that  opinion,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  encouraged  him  in  it ;  and 
when  he  knelt  by  my  bed,  and  poured  out  his  whole  heart  in 
thanksgiving,  and  praise,  and  supplication,  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  I  went  with  him  to  the  end." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you.  Sir,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  mild,  low 
voice,  '*  if  you  showed  the  letter  to  him,  which  jou  had  received 
with  the  list  from  his  brother  Maynard  ?" 

"  No  —  not  at  tlie  time  I  have  mentioned." 

**  Did  you  communicate  the  substance  ?  " 
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^  Nothing  more  than  I  have  Btated.** 

**And  why  not?" 

'^I  waa  too  ill  for  business ;  and  hoping  that  no  mischief  woold 
follow,  I  desired  to  wait  until  I  could  see  the  nephew,  fiue  to 
&ce." 

^  What  nephew.  Sir  ?  "  demanded  the  prosecator. 

^  The  nephew  you  have  had  for  a  witness  here — Charles  Party. 
I  may  add  perhaps,  that  finding  him  well  acquainted  with  afl  the 
circumstances,  and  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  there  was  aotli- 
ing  for  me  to  communicate  beyond  what  has  been  ofiered  in  the 
shape  of  an  admission  by  my  departed  friend,  Harper  Maynard, 
which  might  be  better  proved  by  a  living  witness  perhaps,  and 
which,  if  80  proved,  might  not  be  so  painful  to  the  dear  children 

—  or  to  the  widow,"  —  faltering  and  turning  away. 

The  judge  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  The  jury  were  greatly  moved  —  a  low  murmur  waa 
heard,  with  labored  breathing,  and  hysterical  sobbing  a&r  off 

—  and  the  countenance  of  the  prosecutor  changed.  Thoa^ 
greatly  disappointed  —  and  perhaps  a  little  mortified  —  he  did 
not  appear  vexed,  nor  very  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  evident^ 
moreover,  that  his  opinion  of  the  case  had  been  gradually  chang* 
ing ;  and  that  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  manliness  of  tem- 
per were  beginning  to  overtop  his  professional  instincts,  and  that^ 
as  he  looked  around  over  the  anxious  eager  eyes  of  the  witnesses, 
he  began  to  be  more  and  more  reconciled,  at  every  step  in  the 
case,  to  what  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  at  fint  —  nor  to 
speak  of  with  any  patience,  while  acquainted  with  but  one  side 
of  the  story  —  an  acquittal. 

"  Brother  Fay,"  said  he,  at  last,  aAer  a  brief,  sharp  struggle 
with  himself,  leaning  over  the  table,  and  speaking  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice,  "  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
on  what  I  foresee  must  be  the  result — judging  by  the  looks  of 
the  jury  and  the  judge  —  and  I  congratulate  your  client  also^ 
and  beg  of  you  to  bring  me  acquainted  with  him,  afler  the  ver- 
dict is  rendered  ;  for,  although,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  much 
like  the  law  of  the  case  "  —  glancing  at  the  bench  —  ^  as  laid 
down  by  you,  and  taken  for  granted  by  the  court,  and  have  no 
serious  doubt,  I  assure  you,  that  my  lesading  objections  woold 
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be  sustained  upon  appeal  —  and  that  much  of  the  evidence 
ruled  in,  ought  to  have  been  ruled  out,  as  being  between  other 
parties,  yet  as  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  at  last,  though  in  a  roundabout  way  —  and  the  Ma- 
jor has  proved  himself  to  be  a  magnanimous,  large-hearted  man 
—  I  waive  all  objections  to  the  procedure,  and  now  ask  you 
plainly,  what  you  desire  to  do  with  the  case  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  ;  let  the  jury  return  a  verdict  of  not  guiUtfj 
under  your  direction,  without  leaving  their  seats." 

"  Or  shall  we  enter  a  noL  pros,  f  ** 

"  We  should  prefer  a  verdict" 

*^  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge,  seeing  them  withdraw,  and 
straighten  themselves  up,  after  their  consultation,  ^  have  you 
come  to  a  proper  understanding?" 

"  We  have,  your  honor.  And  if  the  court  is  satisfied,  we  pray 
that  the  jury  may  be  instructed,  that  if  they  believe  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence,  and  the  letter  to  be  what  it  purports  to 
be,  they  are  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.'* 

A  deathlike  stillness  followed. 

The  judge  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  whispering 
with  the  prosecutor  and  with  Mr.  Fay,  a  pleasant  change  passed 
over  his  fine  countenance  —  a  benevolent  smile  gathered  about 
his  mouth  —  and  he  charged  the  jury  as  requested. 

A  slight  murmur  of  approbation  followed,  which  grew  louder 
and  louder,  till  rebuked  by  the  judge  with  a  rap  on  the  desk, 
and  by  the  sheriff*,  with  a  cry  of  "  Silence,  there !  —  Silence  in 
court ! " 

But  when  the  jury  had  consulted  together,  and  they  all  stood 
up  —  and  their  names  were  called  over,  and  they  were  asked  if 
they  had  agreed  upon  their  verdict  —  and  the  foreman  answered, 
"  Yes  "  —  and  then  the  clerk  said  to  them,  •*  Grentlemen  of  the 
jury,  what  say  you  ?  is  George  A.  Pendleton  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  as  charged  in  the  indictment?" — there  was  something 
awful  and  portentous  in  the  stillness  that  followed. 

"  Not  guilty  !  "  said  the  foreman. 

"Not  guilty,  you  sav,  Mr.  Foreman!  and  so  you  say  all! 
Hearken  to  your  verdict,  ns  the  court  records  it,  and " 

But  here  the  long  suppressed  feeling  of  the  crowd  broke  forth 
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in  a  spontaneous  dieer  —  followed  bj  the  sound  of  weeping  ( 
sobbing  —  and  harried,  impatient  exdamaUons ;  and  theio 
a  great  bustle  and  stir  among  the  witnesses,  which,  ootwithstand- 
ing  the  very  serious  countenance  of  the  judge,  as  be  rapped  tbe 
desk,  and  the  officers  of  tbe  court  shouted,  ^  Silencey  thtre  I 
silence ! "  continued  for  several  minutes. 

The  prisoner  was  forthwith  discharged,  and  the  proeeentor 
came  up  to  him,  and  congratulated  him,  offering  his  band  at  the 
same  time,  which  was  taken  with  great  thankfulness  —  and  the 
bar  rose  almost  in  a  body,  as  if  startled  in  their  sleep  with  a  aud- 
den  burst  of  sunshine,  or  the  chirping  of  little  birds  among 
apple-blossoms — and  scores  of  well-dressed,  middle-aged  men, 
who,  but  the  day  before  had  refused  to  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  now  recollected  the  ^  Major'*  with  the  greatest  pleaaoie 
in  the  world,  assuring  him,  with  countenances  all  of  a  gk>w,  that 
they  had  foreseen  the  result ;  and  in  some  cases  foretold  the  re* 
suit  from  the  first  —  which  was  all  very  true,  only  the  reaoU 
was  very  unlike  what  they  had  either  foreseen,  or  foretold. 

''  Adjourn  the  court ! "  said  the  judge,  bowing  to  the  Major, 
and  thbn  to  Mr.  Bayard,  whom  he  called  up  to  the  bench  and 
shook  hands  with. 

^  Oh  yes !  oh  yes !  oh  yes ! "  cried  the  sheriff;  and  the  coort 
was  adjourned  forthwith ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and 
his  client,  and  the  prosecutor,  and  all  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, got  together  by  themselves,  and  waited  till  the  great  throng 
had  melted  away  —  here  a  little  group  with  their  veils  down  — 
and  there  another  weeping  aloud  —  Miss  Webb  catching  the 
Major  by  both  hands  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  literally  dancing 
round  him  —  Miss  Wentworth  looking  over  the  handkerchief 
she  held  to  her  eyes,  and  taking  an  inventory  of  all  the  hand* 
some  dresses  about  her  —  Julia  holding  one  of  Mr.  Fay's  handa 
between  both  of  hers,  very  much  as  if  she  never  meant  to  let 
go  of  it  again  while  she  breathed,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break  ;  Mrs.  Maynard  looking  into  the  calm,  steady  eyea 
of  William  Bayard,  as  if  her  ancient  love  had  blazed  up  anew 
—  and  he,  trembling  all  over  with  joy  ;  and  little  Edith  and  her 
mother  clinging  to  Charles,  very  much  as  if  all  three  were  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away  together ;  and  Arthur !  poor,  dear 
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Arthur !  —  all  bright  with  hope  and  thankfulness  ;  and  the  Ma- 
jor, august  and  serious,  and  looking  as  if  he  would  give  the  world 
to  be  alone  with  his  heavenly  Father  for  half  an  hour —  in  some 
great  solitude. 

**  God  ble53  you  all !  good-bye  !  "  said  Mr.  Fay. 

••  When  shall  we  see  you  ?  "  inquired  the  Major,  "  we  have  all 
our  acknowledgments  to  make." 

'^  Nonsense,  my  friend  —  but  I  shall  see  you,  as  soon  as  you 
have  got  over  your  flurr}'." 

*'  Oh,  do  !  —  do!''  said  Julia,  "  we  shall  so  long  to  see  you  I " 

"  Hoity  toity ! "  whispered  Arthur,  as  he  caught  Charles's  eye, 
who  did  not  appear  to  understand  what  was  going  on. 

**  And  you,  my  excellent  friend  —  we  must  see  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  we  shall  have  so  much  to  say ;  when  will 
you  take  a  bed  with  us  ?  ''  continued  the  Major,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  venerable  Quaker. 

^  I  would  rather  not  dine  with  thee,  Elizabeth  —  let  me  drop 
in  some  evening,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  family,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied  —  I  am  not  very  fond  of  strangers."* 

'^  But  Mr.  Fay  is  no  stranger,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth. 

'*  Very  true,  and  perhaps  we  may  manage  to  drop  in  together 
—  as  1  have  no  doubt  he  will  have  business  with  thee,  before 
long." 

''  What  dx>t$  he  mean  ?  "  thought  Julia,  and  then,  catching 
Sallie  Webb's  eye,  she  blushed  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XXra. 

Thb  night  following  this  triumphant  aoqaittal,  which  not  onlj 
set  the  prisoner  free,  and  sent  him  on  his  waj  rejoicings  bat  so 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  mysterious  affiur,  as  to  fill  the 
public  heart — if  the  public  maj  be  supposed  to  have  a  hearts- 
with  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  accused,  and  for  aH  tlie 
sufferers  connected  with  him,  was  a  night  of  prayer,  a  night  of 
weeping  and  of  joy,  never  to  be  forgotten.     Hie  very  newa- 
papers  underwent  a  change.     They  were  fnll  of  regrets  and 
explanations   and  acknowledgments,  and  for  three  snccessiva 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  whole  case,  if  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  old  story  —  almost  antedi- 
luvian— by  the  newsmongers  and  gossips  of  New  York,  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  praises  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  great  Lon- 
don banker,  the  large-hearted  princely  American.    His  unruffled 
serenity  —  his  magnanimous  bearing  under  the  terrible  accusa- 
tion —  his  behavior  in  court,  his  calm,  patient,  self-sacrificing^  sel^ 
denying  temper,  and  amazing  forbearance,  continued  month  after 
month,  under  a  crushing  load  of  obloquy,  for  the  sake  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  when,  by  a  single  word  —  by  just  turn- 
ing his  hand  over,  as  it  were,  he  might  have  cleared  himself;  and 
his  calm,  steadfast,  unchangeable  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  hia 
heavenly  Father,  were  favorite  themes  for  a  while  among  the 
wealthiest  brokers  and  best  business  men  of  the  day ;  and  were 
mentioned  in  all  the  prayer-meetings,  where  it  was  now  remem- 
bered, that  he  had  been  met  with  occasionally ;  and  while  hia 
praises  were  in  every  mouth,  and  the  newspapers  were  busiest, 
tlie  pulpit  and  the  platform  took  fire  and  went  far  ahead  of  the 
reporters,  and  special  correspondents,  and  telegraphs ;  one  afler 
another,  *<  taking  up  the  wondrous  tale,**  and  making  the  most  of 
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it,  un^il  months  afler  the  circamstaDces  were  all  forgotten  at 
New  York,  where  the  signal  was  first  given,  and  the  long  roll  of 
thunder  was  first  heard,  growing  louder  and  louder  for  three 
days,  and  then  dying  away  like  the  roar  of  cannon,  afler  a 
beleaguered  city  has  capitulated  —  the  reverberations  might  be 
heard  among  the  mountains  and  hills  of  New  England,  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  western  wilderness,  and  wherever  the  press 
had  a  gun  planted,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

There  was  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  all  this,  to  begin  with  ; 
but  alas,  for  the  best  intentions  of  the  worthiest  men,  who  have 
a  great  purpose  in  view,  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  exagger- 
ation and  embellishment,  before  the  story  was  finished  ;  so  that 
sometimes  the  Major  would  feel  his  cheeks  tingle  and  his  ears 
burn,  and  he  would  start  up  from  his  chair,  and  pace  the  floor 
with  a  tread  that  shook  the  whole  house,  on  meeting  with  a  par- 
agraph copied  from  a  distant  village  paper  into  some  of  the  New 
York  mammoth  journals.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it  Con- 
tradiction would  have  only  made  the  matter  worse.  If  he  denied 
any  part  of  the  story,  under  his  own  signature,  that  would  be 
just  what  they  wanted ;  for  they  would  secure  a  correspondent, 
and  whatever  he  failed  to  contradict,  would  be  taken  for  truth, 
of  course  ;  and  if  he  withheld  his  name,  they  would  flare  ap,  and 
refuse  to  correct  any  error,  however  momentous,  and  however 
obvious,  at  the  suggestion  of  what,  peradventure,  they  would  call 
an  anonymous  scribbler  —  an  acknowledged  nobody. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  household  gathered  for  breakfast,  it 
was  evident  enough  they  had  not  overslept  themselves ;  and  they 
were  all  so  very  serious,  and  so  silent  —  for  they  talked  together 
in  such  very  subdued  tones,  and  ate  so  little,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  something  very  unpleasant  had  happened, 
or  was  about  to  happen.  Looking  at  their  faces,  and  hearing  the 
little  they  had  to  say,  it  would  never  have  entered  his  head  that 
they  were  too  happy  to  eat  —  or  too  happy  to  appear  so.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact.  Their  hearts  were  too  full ;  and  they  were  not 
sufiiciently  recovered  from  their  amazement,  and  from  the  sadden 
change  in  their  feelings,  to  understand  their  deliverance  arigfat 
Afler  breathing  a  ponderous  blackness,  day  aAer  day,  for  a  whole 
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month  —  and  all  afraid  to  acknowledge  thmr  misglTingi.— ip 
find  the  skj  no  longer  overcaHt,  and  the  santbine  of  God's  lora 
working  through  their  hearts,  and  literally  flooding  their  p«Cb- 
waj  —  aa  they  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  ap^what  was 
there  in  this  world  worth  talking  about,  or  worth  eating  ? 

"^A  word  with  joa,  Uncle  Greorge,**  said  Charles,  poshing 
away  the  only  emptied  cup  to  be  seen  upon  the  table,  —  **  ao 
explanation  is  due  to  you,  for  a  *—  " 

^  No,  no,  not  here,  if  you  please,  my  dear  feUow,"*  said  tlie 
Mfyor,  rising  as  he  spoke,  —  ^  let  us  go  by  ourselveiy  wliera 
there  may  be  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  or  intieiTU|H 
tion." 

^  Excuse  me.  Uncle  Greorge  -^  what  I  have  to  say,  I  ahould 
like  to  say  here — just  here — in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that 
my  acknowledgment  may  be  remembered,  and  the  aUmenMnt 
correspond  with  the  offence.'' 

^  What  offence,  my  dear  Charles  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  way 
offence  on  your  part,  nor  of  any  misunderstanding  betwesQ 
us,  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration." 

**  You  bear  me  no  grudge,  I  know,  dear  uncle ;  but  as  I  hmrm 
long  borne  you  a  grudge  —  a  deadly  grudge  ^forgive  me,  dear 
mother,  and  you,  dear  sister,  I  pray  you,  and  bear  with  what 
you  cannot  understand,  nor  forgive,  till  I  get  through ;  and  as  I 
once  declared  in  my  wrath,  good  uncle,  that  I  could  never  for- 
give you,  and  that  1  would  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  avenge  myself —  didn't  I  Julia?  —  I  don't  wonder  you  shud- 
der, poor  child !  —  I  am  anxious  to  relieve  her  terrors,  and  to 
do  you  and  myself  justice,  by  acknowledging  that  I  was  alto- 
gether wrong,  and  you  altogether  right.  Uncle  Greoige;  and 
that  1  wholly  misunderstood  your  character  and  purposes  — and 
that,  being  now  in  my  right  mind,  as  I  hope,  and  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus " 

^  Merciful  Father !  what  does  he  mean  ?"  cried  Julia,  as  her 
aunt  Elizabeth  turned  toward  her  brother,  and  lifted  both  hands 
in  astonishment 

^  Just  what  I  have  said,  Julia.  Grod  has  brought  me  to  mj 
senses,  I  believe  —  no  matter  how  —  no  matter  where  ^idl 
that  we  may  talk  about  hereafter ;  but  my  purpose  now  is  to 
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acknowledge  before  you  all.  that  I  have  wronged  oar  good 
uncle,  and  then  to  beg  his  forgiveness " 

"  With  all  my  heart !  '*  said  the  Major ;  **  and  without  caring 
to  know  in  what  way  you  h*ive  wronged  me,  my  dear  nephew, 
you  have  my  full  and  free  forgiveness,  not  only  for  what  you 
may  have  said  or  done  —  but  for  whatever  you  may  have  in- 
tended or  threatened  to  do ;  and  may  the  All-Merciful  forgive 
you,  as  freely  as  I  do  !  There  is  my  hand  !  —  both  of  my  hands, 
dear  Charles  !  and  now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ;  and  the  young 
people  may  be  left  to  fini-ih  their  breakfast  in  peace." 

"  Not  so  fast.  Uncle  George  !  It  is  but  fair  that  you  should 
know  in  what  way  I  have  wronged  you." 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it " 

"•  I  do.  Have  you  forgotten  that  dreadful  night,  when  you 
tracked  me  to  a  den  of  thieves " 

"  Cha  -les !  are  you  mad  ?  " 

**  Almost,  dear  uncle,  when  I  review  that  portion  of  my  life. 
I  had  it  on  my  mind  to  go  to  the  opera ;  but  the  nest  of  gam- 
blers, with  whom  I  had  been  associated  for  a  while,  headed  me 
off,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  go  with  them,  although  aware 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  police,  who  had 
been  upon  the  watch  for  nearly  a  month.  While  we  were  en- 
gaged in  play,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outside  door,  — 
the  lights  were  instantly  extinguished  —  the  stakes  withdrawn, 
—  the  instruments  of  gambling  disposed  of —  and  our  weapons 
of  death  snatched  up  from  the  tables  and  chairs ;  and  we  all 
rushed  to  the  windows,  where  the  first  person  I  saw  by  the  street 
lamp  was  you,  my  dear  uncle,  and  the  first  word  spoken  was  by 
you,  encouraging  a  policeman  to  mount  a  ladder  set  up  against 
the  window  where  I  stood.  Long  before  this,  I  bad  been  told 
that  you  had  set  spies  upon  me,  and  that  I  was  watched  by  a 
detective  employed  by  you  —  and  1  was  now  assured  that  jon 
were  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  affair,  and  were  leading  the 
attack." 

The  Major  nodded. 

^  Transported  with  ungovernable  rage,  I  fiung  off  the  ladder, 
while  the  man  was  on  it,  and  just  as  he  was  reaching  to  grasp 
the  sill  of  the  window,  to  check  hii  fall ;  there  were  two  or  three 
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pistol  shots  fired  in  quick  sacoession— a  ball  struA  the ' 

near  me  —  and  I  saw  you  lying  upon  the  sidewalk,  orertlirovfB 

by  the  falling  ladder,  I  believe  —  was  it  so  ?** 

^  It  was  even  so,  my  dear  nephew.** 

^' What  followed,  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  IfnoC^IalMO 
be  happy  to  own  up,  in  every  particular,  at  some  futnrs  period. 
That  I  escaped,  and  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,  I  dare  say,  yoa  knoir  i 
but  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  in  addition  to  all  these  pn^ 
voking,  and  rather  troublesome  interpositions,  you  must  ai^Lnowl- 
edge  —  or  I  will  for  you — I  had  good  reason  for  believiiig  tlHit 
you  had  interfered  between  me  and  poor  little  Edith,  and  thmt 
but  for  you,  she  would  have  consented  to  a  runaway  matdh  with 
me." 

"  Well — have  you  finished  ?  ** 

"  For  the  present,  I  have." 

'*  And  how  much  of  all  this  did  you  believe  at  the  time,  dear 
Charles?" 

^  Every  word  of  it !  And  that  was  the  reason  why  I  swore 
to  follow  you,  as  I  did  —  by  night  and  by  day  —  and  to  the  end* 
of  the  earth  —  like  the  avenger  of  blood.  Don't  be  frightened, 
Julia  I  nor  you,  Aunt  Elizabeth  —  for,  as  I  have  told  you  before^ 
I  have  come  to  my  senses  now,  and  acquit  my  good  uncle  here 
of  all  blame.  What  he  did,  I  thank  him  for,  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  for  what  he  did  not,  I  forgive  him  ! " 

^  Magnanimous  indeed  ! "  whispered  Arthur. 

^And  pray,  nephew,  how  much  of  all  this  do  you  believe 
now?" 

^  Well,"  —  after  a  short  pause  —  ^  I  believe  that  you  did  watch 
me — that  you  did  set  spies  upon  me,  and  employ  a  detectiTe 
to  follow  me  —  and  that  you  did  have  something  to  do  with  that 
attack  upon  the  nest  of  gamblers  ;  but  I  wholly  acquit  you  of  all 
interference  between  little  Edith  and  myself." 

^  There,  my  dear  boy,  you  wrong  me ! "  said  the  Migor. 

*'  How  !  —  I  do  not  understand  ! " 

<*  It  was  owing  to  my  interference,  dear  Charles,  that  Edith 
refused  to  marr}'  you." 

"  No  such  thing.  Uncle  George  I    You  were  never  more  i 
taken.in  your  life.     She  told  me  so  herself." 
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*'  But  she  did  not  know  of  mj  interference,  nephew.  I  cau- 
tioned the  mother,  and  she  employed  William  Bajard  to  follow 
up  the  inquiry  ;  and  between  them  both,  she  was  well  persuaded, 
that  unless  you  changed  your  habits  of  life — and  gave  up  the 
associates  we  found  you  so  much  with  —  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
marry  you." 

*'  And  you  were  right,  uncle  I  But,  strange  as  you  may  think 
it,  neither  your  interference,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Bayard,  nor  the  en- 
treaties of  her  mother  would  have  prevented  the  marriage,  had 
I  been  otherwise  what  I  should  be.  Nay  more  —  had  I  been 
wholly  free  from  the  dangerous  habits  you  complained  of,  and 
warned  her  against,  she  would  never  have  consented  to  a  mar- 
riage with  me." 

*'I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Aunt  Elizabeth  and  Uncle 
George  ;  both  speaking  together. 

"  But  I  do  ! "  said  Julia  —  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  joy 
and  thankfulness.     '*  Go  on,  brother  ! " 

"What  was  the  difficulty  between  you,  then?"  said  his  aunt 
Elizabeth.     '^  What  hindered  the  marriage  ?  '^ 

^  *  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief,*  dear  aunt.  Poor  little  Edith  was 
a  Christian  —  a  devout  and  humble  Christian ;  and  she  would 
neither  marry  me,  nor  trust  me,  nor  take  my  word,  without 
proof,  that  if  I  was  not  altogether  a  Christian,  I  had  not  at 
least  put  it  out  of  my  power  ever  to  become  a  Christian,  by 
allowing  a  low  appetite  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  my  understand- 
ing and  my  affections,  and  my  love  and  hope." 

"  Heroic  child  ! "  whispered  Aunt  Elizabeth. 

"  Generous  creature  I "  exclaimed  Uncle  Greorge. 

"'Be  but  a  believer!'  said  she,  *and  God  will  take  care  of 
the  rest.  But,  dear  Charles,'  she  added  —  and  I  never  shall 
forget  lier  look  —  *  though  you  should  reform  to-morrow,  and 
continue  for  a  twelvemonth  to  lead  a  sober  life,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  you  would  become,  what  yoa  must  be,  if  we 
are  to  be  happy  together  —  a  believer ! '" 

Here  Charles  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  —  leaned  for- 
ward with  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  sat  for  several  minutes 
without  speaking  or  moving. 

Julia  waited  until  she  could  wait  no  looger ;  and  stealing  up 
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to  bim,  and  throwing  her  arms  aboat  his  neck  —  and  smootliiiig 
his  abundant  hair  with  her  little  hand  —  as  a  yomig 
would  caress  her  babe,  she  whispered  something  in  a  low 
which  nobody  heard  but  her  brother. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  at  last,  after  a  sharp  stniggie»  and 
lifting  his  head  as  he  continued,  so  that  Julia  saw,  for  the  flnt 
time  in  her  life,  the  ejes  of  that  dear  brother  brimming  with 
moisture  and  just  ready  to  overflow — ^I  dare  not  answer  ibr 
myself,  not  having  experienced  anything  of  that  sadden  joy— - 
that  uplifYing  of  the  spirit  —  or  that  inward  illuminatioOy  which 
so  many  have  had.  Otherwise,  dear  Julia,  I  might  speak  niore 
decidedly ;  and  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  to  you.  Aunt  EHisabetfay 
and  to  you,  Uncle  George,  that,  although  I  believe  God  haa  bean 
merciful  to  me,  and  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has  answered  my 
prayer,  and  that  I  have  almost  heard  in  the  watches  of  the  nighty 
and  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm  which  threatened  to 
send  us  all  to  the  bottom,  the  whisper  of  power, '  Peace,  be  stiD  I ' 
—  and  again,  at  another  time,  aAer  the  storm  had  passed  away; 
and  the  tumult  was  over,  and  the  heaving  sea  went  down  at  his 
bidding  —  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  as  at  my  very  ear,  a  wki*» 
per  of  encouragement  and  hope,  saying,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee  !  *  —  still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  for  all  this  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  a  delusion  —  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
have  been  greatly  disappointed." 

"  Disappointed,  brother !  —  how  so  ?  " 

<*  I  have  found  no  such  peace  in  believing  as  I  bad  been  prom- 
ised by  you  and  others,  and  as  I  expected/' 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  whispered  Arthur.  "  You  were  never  the 
man  to  give  up  what  you  had  once  undertaken." 

<'  What !  You,  too.  Cousin  Arthur  !  "  cried  Charles,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment     *'  Can  it  be  possible  ! " 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you,  dear  Charles ;  bat 
while  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  life,  and 
the  blessings,  and  sorrows,  and  trials  of  life,  within  a  few  months, 
as  I  never  did  before  —  and  as  I  never  expected,  nor  even  wished 
to  do  before,  if  I  know  my  own  heart  —  still,  I  am  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  myself,  that  I  should  be  utterly  discouraged, 
but  for  my  trust  in  God's  love  and  faith fuhiess.** 
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'*  You  have  reached  the  Hone  pdnt  I  aeei  dear  ArUmr  —  bat 
by  a  different  path ;  and  now  I  ask  joa  what  70a  are  waiting 
for  ?  what  70U  are  hoping  for  ?  what  70a  intend  to  do  ?  * 

**  To  hold  on  —  to  persevere,  with  God's  help— and  if  I  perish, 
1  perish ! " 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  mj  brother !  **  cried  Charles.  ^  Come 
what  may,  we  must  fight  this  battle  together,  and  side  by  side ! 
We  have  enlisted  for  life.  And  it  may  be  that  salvation  itself^ 
like  many  otlier  blessings  that  we  are  calted  upon  to  labor  fbr,  and 
toil  aAer  —  if  it  could  be  had  for  the  askings  would  not  be  worth 
having." 

"Brother  Charles  I- 

<"  Don't  be  friglitened,  Julia!— by  that,  I  mean,  that  if  it  w«r« 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  would  be  undervalued.** 

**  But  ii  it  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  dear  brother  F* 

"^  Yes  — but  coupled  with  it  are  eooditioiia  that  most  noi  be 
overlooked.  We  are  to  strive^ we  are  to  seek ^ we  are  to 
labor  —  we  are  to  *work  out  our  own  salvatioo  with  foar  and 
trembling ; '  and  afler  all  is  accomplished,  we  are  to  ^r^Wos  with 
trembUng/"' 

"*  Very  true,  dear  brother — I  give  up — I  dan  not  hoM  an 
argument  with  you  upon  any  subject,  and  least  of  all,  iipoo  this. 
I  am  afraid  of  you  — and  of  myself.'' 

**  Let  us  leave  the  young  people  togetber  acwliOe^**said  Uiide 
Greorge  to  Aunt  Elisabeth.  ^I  want  half  an  boor  with  yoa  bj 
yourself;  and  as  they  appear  to  be  in  a  fidr  way  of  nndarstand- 
ing  one  another,  and  of  renewing  their  aequaiataiiea^  on  a  twjr 
pleasant  footing,  and  are  noi  likely  to  need  our  he^  nor  even 
to  miss  our  company,  what  say  you  to  a  short  drivo?^!  have 
ordered  the  '  Rockaway.'  ** 

"*  With  all  my  heart ;  it  woold  refifesh  m%  I  an  sore — and  I 
have  no  doubt,  strengthen  you." 

The  Mi^r  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  die  emiaga  raond  to 
the  back  piazsa. 

While  waiting  for  Mrs.  llaynaid  to  equip  henilf — ka  tmiol 
toward  the  nearest  wall,  and  throwing  op  Us  lockod  handt  !■  a 
sudden  gush  of  thankftilnesa  —  li%hap«— as  li%h«paiha< 
reach,  and  leaning  his  hot  fcffohead  agrfast  tba  eool  j 
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breathed  a  harried  prajrer,  that  he  might  be  fiwgifeu  liir  wM 
the  secret  mnnnariiigy  and  impatienoe,  and  onthanUbfaMM  ha  bad 
given  way  to;  and  for  the  want  of  fidth  he  had  manifeatady  i 
after  month ;  notwithstanding  his  earnest  and  repeated  ] 
to  the  contrary,  while  striving  to  reassure  Eliaabeth  and  fnKa 
and  Arthur — and  himself;  wondering^  as  he  xeviewed  the  paa^  Id 
silent  prayer,  that  he  did  not  feel  happier  now,  and  altogethar  i 
thankful  than  he  was;  and  utteriy  astonished,  that  the 
calamity,  which,  while  impending,  appeared  so  tremendooai  and 
80  awful,  now  that  it  had  been  averted  by  God's  mercj,  ahoald 
seem  so  much  less  terrible.  A  common  trick  of  the  great  Ad^ 
sary,  which  he  was  but  just  beginning  to  see  through.  The  < 
ing  evil  is  exaggerated,  that  we  may  be  disheartened^  and  i 
afraid  to  pray ;  but  once  over,  it  is  undervalued,  that  we  maj  : 
be  troublesome  in  our  acknowledgments,  nor  over-thankfbL 

The  Major  was  interrupted  by  the  rustle  of  drapery  and  a  low 
sob. 

As  he  withdrew  hb  hands  from  the  wall,  and  turned  towafd 
the  sound,  be  saw  his  beloved  sister  standing  near  him,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  large  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

'^  Oh,  my  brother  ! "  she  cried, — '*  my  dear  brother ! — what 
can  I  say  to  you  for  all  your  goodness  and  forbearance,  throogboat 
this  terrible  affair!  I  have  been  afraid  to  speak  toyoa— -aDd 
even  now  —  I  tremble  to  think,  how  dreadfully  we  misunderstood 
you,  for  a  moment  I     Can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

^Forgive  you,  dear  sister!  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I 
know  what  you  refer  to  —  I  foresaw  it,  like  the  bittemeia  of 
death  —  and  I  meant  to  prepare  you  for  it,  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day,  when  I  begged  you  to  beiieve  in  iim,  whatever 
might  happen.** 

*'  I  know  it !  I  know  it,  brother  !  and  I  did  believe  in  yoa  — 
and  we  all  believed  in  you  —  but  oh,  my  brother !  it  was  the 
most  awful,  and  the  sorest  trial  for  a  few  minutes,  that  I  ever 
went  through  with  in  all  my  life.  I  felt  as  if  my  last  hope  on 
earth  bad  been  shipwrecked  —  and  forever  —  as  if  Grod  him- 
self had  forsaken  us  -^  and  that  even  my  brother,  my  own  dear 
generous  brother,  had  lost  sight  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherloM^ 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  himself.     Oh !  can  you  forgive  me  ?  ** 
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*^  To  be  sure,  I  can  !  It  was  no  more  than  I  expected —  and 
had  reason  to  expect  —  and  was  fullj  prepared  for.  It  was  not 
in  human  nature  for  you  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  as  I 
did  —  though  I  was  rather  in  the  dark  upon  some  points,  and  so 
indeed  was  Mr.  Fay  —  owing  to  the  strange,  mysterious  man- 
agement of  our  friend  William.** 

**  Not  a  word  against  him,  I  beseech  you,  dear  brother !  *' 

<*  No,  indeed  !  not  for  my  life.  There  were  times,  to  be  sure, 
when  I  thought  him  wilful  and  crotchetty  ;  and  but  for  ]^Ir.  Fay, 
who  bad  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  foresight, 
I  should  have  taken  the  whole  business  into  my  own  hands  at 
one  time." 

"  What  a  mercy  you  did  not !  ** 

"  A  mercy  indeed,  Elizabeth ;  for  now,  that  it  is  nil  over,  I 
see  that  if  I  had  had  my  way,  and  Charles  had  not  been  forth- 
coming so  opportunely,  though  I  might  have  been  set  free,  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  might  have  rested  for  ever  and  ever  upon  the 
departed.  Even  to  this  hour,  I  do  not  understand  how  he  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  very  evidence  I  needed,  and  for  which  we 
wanted  another  continuance  —  but  never  mind  I  we  shall  know 
in  good  time,  I  dare  say,  and  we  cannot  be  thankful  enough, 
now,  that  your  friend  William,  with  his  Quaker  guns,  drove 
that  fast-anchored  Mr.  Fay  from  his  moorings.  If  the  Court 
had  refused  to  continue  the  case,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to  go 
to  trial  without  the  living  testimony  of  Charles,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  might  have  been  said  of  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bayard.  But  come  —  the  carriage  is  waiting,  and  I  have  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  settle  with  yon  on  the  way.** 

"  With  me  ! " 

*'  Come,  come  !  jump  in,  and  after  we  are  out  of  hearing,  I 
will  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  with  you,  and  with  nobody 
else." 

After  they  had  passed  the  gate,  and  entered  upon  the  broad 
thoroughfare,  the  l^Iajor  drew  up,  and  let  the  horse  walk. 

^  Elizabeth,"  said  he,  coming  to  the  point  like  a  man  whose 
heart  was  too  full  for  circumlocation,  or  roandaboutness,  which 
b  the  better  word  by  far,  ^  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Arthur  and  Julia  understand  eadi  other  ?  " 
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"  ITndersUnd  each  other  —  how  ?  ** 

^  Does  Jalia  understand  that  Arthur  loves  her  ?  —  that's  wluift 
I  mean.** 

"  But  does  he  love  her,  brother  Greorge  ?  " 

^That  is  not  answering  mj  question,  Elisabeth.  Be  frmk 
with  me  —  I  am  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  a  mother 
—  but  we  are  entering  upon  a  verj  serious  businesSy  and  I  am 
anxious  to  see  mj  way  clear." 

"Well!" 

^Well  —  Arthur  loves  Julia,  and  jou  know  it,  Elisabeth, 
although  I  sometimes  think  the  poor  boy  hardly  knows  it  hun- 
self —  but  does  Julia  know  it  ?  '* 

**  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  if  your  supposition  is  true  -^ 
for  Julia  is  not  wanting,  believe  me,  in  this,  the  most  beaatifbl 
and  sure  of  womanly  instincts. .  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
brother,  I  pray  you;  there  was  a  time,  I  believe,  when  mj 
poor  boy  was  madly  in  love  with  Julia,  though  too  sendtive  and 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  Julia  may  have  seen  —  most 
liave  seen  —  day  after  day,  and  iponth  afler  month,  enough  to 
satisfy  her  of  all  this  ;  but  he  kept  the  secret,  and  so  did  she.** 

"  Did  you  ever  mention  the  subject  to  her  ?  ** 

"  No,  indeed  —  I  knew  her  too  well." 

«  Ah  r 

"  And  love  her  too  much.'' 

*'  Why,  what  would  have  happened,  think  you,  if  you  kad 
mentioned  it  ?  " 

**  An  immediate  separation.  I  must  have  sent  Arthur  away, 
or  found  another  home  for  Julia  —  and  we  could  not  well  spare 
either  you  know,  dear  brother." 

^  No,  indeed !  what  would  have  become  of  me  ?  and  what  of 
you,  my  dear  sister,  but  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  we  have 
had  in  the  society  of  these  dear  children  ?  But  —  between  our- 
selves —  what  think  you  Julia  would  have  answered,  if  you  had 
mentioned  the  subject  ?  " 

^  I  hardly  know  —  she  might  have  silenced  me  forever,  by 
fixing  her  large  eyes  upon  me  —  full  of  tears  —  and  saying  not 
a  word  in  reply  ;  or  by  walking  out  of  the  room,  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  floor." 
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"  Elizabeth." 

**  Well." 

"  Do  you  think  Julia  loves  Arthur  now  ?  or  that  she  ever  did 
love  him  ?  " 

<<  I  dare  not  say ;  there  was  a  time,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  they  were  no  longer  brother  and  sister,  and  she  had 
begun  to  feel  shy  of  his  brotherly  attentions,  and  used  to  tremble 
and  grow  pale,  if  he  came  in  her  way  abruptly  —  when,  perhaps, 
the  affections  of  her  girlhood  —  her  sisterly  affection  for  Artliur 
—  might  have  undergone  a  change,  with  a  little  proper  encour- 
agement ;  but  Arthur  was  a  boy,  and  thoughtless,  and  fool- 
ish —  and  she  wa.'^  of\en  troubled  with  his  levity  about  serious 
tilings,  and  there  grew  up  on  her  part,  and  very  slowly,  a  sort 
of  alienation  —  a  want  of  sympathy  on  his,  which  resulted,  after 
a  few  months,  in  a  sorrowful  estrangement." 

'^  Very  well.  I  am  satisfied.  And  now  to  buainess.  What 
think  you  of  Mr.  Fay  ?  " 

**  Of  Mr.  Fay  !  Why  do  you  ask,  brother  ?  You  know  that 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Fay. .  I  look  upon  him  as  not 
only  one  of  the  best  informed,  and  most  remarkable,  but  one  of 
the  best  men  I  ever  knew." 

'^  So  far,  so  good ;  but  do  you  know  what  Julia  thinks  of 
him  ?  " 

"  Very  much  as  I  do,  I  believe." 

*^  You  have  seen  them  together  —  and  by  themselves  —  and 
you  are  a  woman,  with  what  you  call  the  instincts  of  a  woman ; 
and  I  ask  you  now  plainly  and  directly,  if  you  think  Julia  has 
any  other  feeling  toward  Mr.  Fay,  than  that  of  sincere  friend- 
ship ?  " 

*'  And  almost  unbounded  admiration,  perhaps  ?  ** 

**  And  deep  thankfulness,  on  our  account  ?  " 

''  I  um  unable  to  answer,  as  I  would  wish,  dear  brother.  Julia 
is  no  trifler  —  she  was  never  a  flirt  —  and  sometimes,  when  I 
have  seen  her  watching  the  play  of  his  fine  countenance^  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  if  he  but 
touched  her  hand  —  or  drew  up  his  chair  b j  her  side — that 
she  must  feel,  though  she  might  never  acknowledge  it,  even  to 
herself,  something  more  than  friendship  —  a  lurking  tenderness 
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perhaps,  which  only  needed  cherishiDg,  to  beoome  a  1 

holj  maoifestation  of  that  strange,  elective  afflnitj  which  we  < 

love." 

^Asl  hoped,  Elizabeth  I  — as  I  have  long  thought  I— -WaD^ 
should  70a  have  any  objection  to  Mr.  Fay,  if  he  were  to  olbr 
himself  to  Julia  ?  " 

Mrs.  Maynard  hesitated. 

u  Well  — what  say  you?  " 

"  I  have  but  one,  dear  brother.** 

''And  what  is  that?*' 

''  Mr.  Fay  is  not  a  religious  man.** 

The  Major  was  thunderstruck.  He  had  never  thought  of  this 
before. 

^  Well,  my  dear  sister — you  may  as  well  understand  the  caae. 
For  the  last  month,  Mr.  Fay  has  been  resolved  to  offer  himaelf 
to  Julia  the  moment  my  affair  was  decided  —  unless  we  should 
object" 

<<  Has  he  ever  said  anything  to  her,  do  you  know  ?  —  bat  I 
need  not  ask,  for  I  saw  enough  at  the  trial  yesterday,  to  latisfj 
me  that  he  could  not  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  her ;  other* 
wise,  her  behavior  toward  him  could  be  reconciled  to  the  calm 
propriety  of  her  whole  past  life,  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  were  secretly  betrothed — and  that  would  be  impossible  with 
her.  No,  no  —  she  would  have  been  too  much  embarrasaed 
—  and  under  too  much  restraint  yesterday,  to  take  his  hand  as 
she  did  —  or  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  him,  as  she  did,  if  he 
had  ever  mentioned  the  subject  of  marriage  to  her." 

''  You  do  Mr.  Fay  no  more  than  justice,  my  dear  Elisabeth* 
He  has  not  offered  himself  to  her  —  and  he  will  not,  he  saya, 
even  though  he  should  have  our  free  consent,  until  quite  iure  of 
being  accepted.** 

«  What ! " 

The  Major  repeated  Mr.  Fay's  declaration,  with  a  smile. 

*^  Indeed !  —  he  will  not  offer  himself  then,  till  quite  ture  of 
being  accepted  I  Let  Mr.  Fay  beware !  He  has  wholly  mis- 
taken the  dear  child's  character ;  and  if  this  should  come  to  her 
knowledge,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  him." 

"You  think  so?" 
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*'  I  know  so.  Julia  Parry  is  not  a  woman  to  betray  herself  in 
advance ;  and  he  who  counts  upon  her  admiration,  or  gratitude 
—  or  tenderness,  if  you  will  —  to  this  extent,  will  find  himself 
most  wofully  disappointed,  I  promise  you  ! " 

'*  Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  sound  Julia  upon  the  sub- 
ject, before  we  answer  Mr.  Fay  ?  " 

''  No,  brother,  I  dare  not  speak  with  Julia  upon  a  matter  of 
such  awful  moment,  unless  invited  by  her  to  do  so.  You  little 
know  her  depth  and  strength  of  character ;  she  herself,  does  not, 
I  verily  believe.  Again  and  again  have  I  been  astonished  at 
some  new  and  beautiful  revelation  of  her  inward  nature,  when 
I  thought  I  knew  her  so  well,  that  nothing  she  could  ever  do,  or 
say,  would  astonish  me.  I  had  watched  her  so  long,  and  so 
faithfully,  year  after  year,  by  the  help  of  others,  and  of  late,  for 
myself,  that  1  had  come  to  believe  I  knew  her  well,  and  that  I 
could  foresee  not  only  her  decision,  but  her  very  language  and 
b'ehavior,  under  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances ;  but  her 
self-possession  —  her  steadfastness  —  her  wonderful  composure, 
through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  last  few  months,  have 
satisfied  me  that  Julia  Parry  is  not  a  woman  to  be  prejudged, 
even  by  those  who  know  her  best  You  would  have  me  talk 
with  her  about  Mr.  Fay  —  but  how  can  I  do  so,  after  what  you 
have  said  of  his  intentions  ?  Until  he  has  offered  himself —  or 
satisfied  us  that  he  intends  to  do  so,  in  good  faith  —  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  confer  with  Julia  upon  the  subject? 
And  if,  by  any  chance,  the  dear  child  should  come  to  a  knowl- 
i'xlfre  of  what  he  has  communicated  to  you,  in  his  foolish  self- 
complacency  —  or  blind  presumption  —  I  care  not  which  —  there 
would  be  no  hope  for  him,  whatever  her  secret  inclinations  might 
have  been  before." 

*'  Well,  well,  dear  sister,  you  are  to  judge  for  jronrself,  and  act 
for  yourself ;  but  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  have  a  word 
with  Charles?" 

''  With  Charles  !  my  dear  brother  ?  Are  you  mad  !  What 
does  Charles  know  of  Mr.  Faj  ?  and  how  on  earth  could  I  man- 
age to  inform  a  doting  brother,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend 
him,  that  Mr.  Fay  felt  a  great  admiration  for  his  sister,  and 
after  obtaining  our  consent,  and  his,  if  he  met  with  proper  en- 
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Goaragement  from  the  lady  henelf,  he  might  be  willing  lo  go 

further?" 

"<  Well  done,  Elizabeth  I  I  confess  I  did  not  see  it  in  this  li^^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  very  generous  and  high-miodad 
to  come  to  us  first,  before  he  had  broached  the  solject  to  bar,  ao 
that  if,  for  any  reason,  or  no  reason,  we  chose  to  olijeeft,  tbero 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  Julia  would  never  hear  of  It; 
while,  if  we  assented,  as  I  am  sure  we  should,  there  would  bo 
nothing  left  for  him,  but  to  prevail  upon  the  lady  herself,  abonld 
he  see  any  reasonable  ground  of  hope." 

^'  Oh,  that's  another  afiair.  I  have  no  objection  to  hia  with- 
holding a  declaration  till  he  sees  a  reasonable  ground  for  bopo  ; 
though  I  certainly  have,  and  so  would  any  other  woman,  witb  a 
decent  share  of  respect  for  herself,  to  his  waitixig  for  enooomg^ 
ment,  or  assurance" 

'*  No,  no,  Elizabeth, " 

^  No,  no,  brother  !  But  I  say,  yes,  yes  I  for  if  he  is  detoi^ 
mined  to  wait  until  quite  sure  of  being  accepted,  what  is  that,  I 
pray  you,  but  waiting  for  encouragement  and  assuranee  t " 

**  Oh,  you  women  !  —  but  being  only  a  man,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  see  clearly,  nor  to  advise  further ;  nor  do  I  at  all  onderstand 
the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  to  me  —  the  mystery  of  womni^ 
hood." 

**  Being  a  bachelor,  dear  brother  —  how  should  you  ?  Wore 
you  a  husband  and  a  father,  having  a  woman  child  to  get  mn^ 
quainted  with  and  watch  over,  I  dare  say  you  would  soon  be 
enlightened." 

**  I  dare  say,  and  so  "  —  hesitating  —  '^  I  shall  take  the  i 
into  serious  consideration,  I  promise  you,  and  without  losing  i 
time,  neither." 

What  could  he  mean  ?  Elizabeth  looked  at  him  with  a  puz- 
zled expression  —  and  they  continued  their  way  iu  silence. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  at  tlie  end  of  a  very  slow  and 
rather  serious  drive,  along  by  the  blue  sparkling  sea,  though  the 
weather  was  delightful,  and  the  atmosphere  charged  with  son- 
shine,  the  breath  of  flowers,  and  the  warmth  of  happy  hearts,  till 
they  overflowed  with  silent  thankfulness,  and  the  green  earth,  and 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  multitudinous  leafing,  half-way  between 
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both,  grew  mysterious  and  sympathetic,  and  they  were  almost 
tempted  at  one  time  to  alight,  and  offer  up  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving and  acknowledgment,  in  the  hallowed  stillness  of  the 
hour,  they  found  Miss  Wentworth  and  her  niece,  and  Mrs. 
Archibald  and  little  Edith,  and  Charles  and  Arthur,  and  at  last, 
that  good  man,  William  Bayard  himself,  all  waiting  for  them, 
and  watching  the  distant  highway  through  the  windows,  front 
and  back. 

Here  sat  Julia,  with  her  arm  round  the  waist  of  Edith,  and 
clasping  her  little  hands  to  her  heart  —  with  Charles  leaning 
over  them,  and  supporting  himself  with  hb  hand  upon  the  wall, 
and  eyes  nearly  shut,  as  if  in  silent  prayer;  and  the  mother, 
Mrs.  Archibald,  looking  too  happy  for  speech. 

A  little  way  off,  sat  Sallie  on  the  sofa,  with  her  veil  flung  aside 

—  a  little  bonnet,  like  a  basket  of  flowers,  tilted  back  on  her  shoul- 
ders —  both  elbows  resting  on  the  top  of  a  chair,  watching  Arthur 
and  Charles,  and  trying  to  make  out  the  relationship  of  the  par- 
ties —  or  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  pantomime. 

Yet  farther  off,  and  somewhat  aloof,  stood  Arthur  and  Mr. 
Bayard  talking  together  in  a  low  whisper,  with  their  eyes  directed, 
now  to  the  little  group,  where  Edith  sat  on  a  low  cricket,  and  all 
in  a  heap  at  the  time,  and  then  at  the  lordly  Charles,  and  then 
at  Sallie  ;  Miss  Wentworth  meanwhile  watching  the  window,  and 
listening  for  the  noise  of  wheels,  or  the  sound  of  hurrying  steps. 

As  the  Major  entered,  following  Mrs.  Maynard,  Sallie  sprang 
from  the  sofa  in  a  transport,  flung  the  chair  aside,  gave  a  sort  of 
nod  to  the  mistress,  with  a  word  of  cheer,  and  a  ringing  langh, 
and  catching  the  startled  Major  —  not  round  the  neck  to  be  sore 

—  but  by  both  hands,  and  looking  at  him  with  eyes  running  over, 
she  assured  him  that  he  had  not  been  out  of  her  head  for  a  mo- 
ment, since  the  good  people  at  the  court-house  —  the  jury,  she 
believed  they  were  called  —  had  sent  them  all  off  about  their 
business,  and  so  handsomely  too !  that  she  hadn't  slept  a  wink  — 
nor  eaten  a  mouthful  —  and  that  now,  now^  it  was  all  over! 

—  and  here  she  appealed  to  her  aunt  Maria  —  and  plumped  into 
the  nearest  (rhair,  and  fell  a-sobbing,  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
empty  itself  in  the  overflow  that  folbwed. 

Mrs.  ^laynard  looked  troubled  and  somewhat  astooished ;  her 

29 
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brother  Terj  much  embarrassed  — and  Annt  Marie  md^gnaiit— * 
and  eTerybody  else  bat  Jnlia,  amosed ;  while  Edith  lifted  bar 
head  ftom  Julia's  lap  and  locked  about  from  one  fiwe  to  anodMr 
in  amazement,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  the  f^y. 

^  I  know,  good  folks  —  I  know  I  am  a  gr^t  ■imiilatoii,''  amid 
Sallie,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  knudcles,  and  then  kickii^  bar 
feet,  and  flourishing  her  embroidered  haodkerdiief,  till  her 
interfered,  and  offered  her  a  fan ;  ''and  you  are  weleome  to  1 
at  me,  just  as  much  as  ever  you  like — and  I  shan't  blame  yoa  at 
all,  any  of  you  —  not  even  that  little  thing  there,"*  —  nodding  aft 
Edith  —  ^  for  I  see  she  can't  keep  in  mudi  longer  —  no^  inileed, 
not  I !  —  if  you  should  laugh  till  you  split  yourselves  I "  —  oD 
which  was  said  in  a  hurry,  as  fast  as  she  could  speak,  with  COD- 
tinual  changes  of  tone,  and  with  all  sorts  of  accompanimeiila, 
crying,  and  snuffling,  and  sobbing,  and  laughing,  till  those  who 
knew  her  best  began  to  feel  anxious. 

''My  dear  child  —  recollect  thyself,"  said  William  Bajwdy 
coming  up  to  her,  and  laying  his  fatherly  hand  upon  her  bcoati 
ful  hair,  and  smoothing  it,  as  he  spoke  —  "  thee  forgets  there  ere 
strangers  about  thee." 

"  And  what  if  there  are  ! "  cried  Sallie,  catching  his  hand 
to  her  lips.  "  What  care  I  for  strangers  I  Haven't  I  been  half 
crazy  for  the  last  month  !  —  and  absolutely  crazy  for  the  last 
eight  and  forty  hours  !  —  and  would  yon  have  me  look  as  if  baft- 
ter  wouldn't  melt  in  ray  mouth,  just  because  there  are  straogers 
about  me,  af\er  I  have  come  to  my  senses-^! " 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Sallie  Webb  I "  said  her  aant. 
"  Why,  what  u  the  matter  with  you  !  I  never  saw  yoa  bduiTe 
so,  in  all  my  life  1 " 

"  I  wi»h  I  knew,  aunty.    Overjoyed,  I'm  thinking." 

"Well,  what  o'  that !  We  are  all  overjoyed,  I  dare  aay— * 
but  we  are  not  stark  staring  mad,  I  hope  —  we  haven't  quite  loet 


our  senses 


I" 


"  Dear  Sallie,  forgive  me  ! "  said  Julia,  leaving  Edith  to  the 
care  of  her  mother,  and  coming  up  to  the  poor  girl,  who,  afker  a 
passionate  burst  of  weeping,  had  become  suddenly  pale  —  pele 
as  death  —  ^'  I  understand  you,  and  I  ought  to  have  said  so  from 
the  first.    You  were  dreadfully  fatigued  yesterday,  standing  so 
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much,  ani  undergoing  so  much,  while  w«  were  dinging  togetlier 
and  tiying  to  comfort  one  another^  in  our  selfiibnees,  and  for- 
getting 70U  altogether ;  and  I  might  have  known  that  70a  woald 
suffer  for  it,  as  you  say  —  and  pass  a  sleepless  nighty  as  we  did 

—  and  have  no  appetite  for  break&st  *-  any  more  than  we  had. 
Compose  yourself,  I  pray  you  —  here,  take  my  arm,  and  go  op 
with  me  to  my  chamber  and  rest  yourself  awhile,  and  yon  wiU 
soon  get  over  this.    I  know  well  enough  what  I  am  tayingi  dear 

—  I  have  had  some  little  experience — and  yoo  must  yield  to 
me,  please  I " 

The  poor  girl  took  her  arm,  and  tried  to  rise-— hot  staggered 
and  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  perliapsi  if  the  M^or,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest,  had  not  sprung  forward  and  caught  her 

—  with  his  arms  round  her  waist — and  her  ridi  wooderfbl  hair, 
and  the  little  bonnet  and  ribbons  and  Howersp  all  alkiat  orer  his 
shoulder,  as  he  led  her  off— or  rather,  as  ha  canned  her  off  by 
main  strength — for  her  little  dmnty  foet  dragged  along  upon  tlie 
floor. 

Julia  led  the  way  *-and  all  the  reat  stood  looking  after  t 
in  silence ;  Aunt  Marie  aghast  —  Arthur  with  a 
smile,  and  his  mother  as  if  not  quite  certain  iriMdier  ibe  was 
awake  or  asleep. 
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The  weather  had  now  grown  oppressive  and  sultry,  and  there 
was  no  sleeping,  and  no  living,  far  away  from  the  rattling  brooks, 
and  whispering  leaves,  and  changeable  herbage  of  the  countrj 
—  the  weltering  landscape  —  and  the  blue  spariLling  sea,  all 
astir  with  the  coming  breeze. 

Nothing  artificial  —  not  even  the  rejoicmg  fountains  of  the 
city,  with  their  bright  tumbling  waters,  in  the  midst  of  real  trees 
and  real  turf,  green  with  a  perpetual  baptism,  could  satisfy  the 
cravings  or  instincts  of  people,  who  had  not  entirely  forgotten 
what  it  was  to  breathe  a  living  air,  wholesome  and  pleasant,  firee 
from  dust,  and  uncontaminated  with  city  associations,  as  if  con- 
stantly winnowed  by  the  wings  of  angels ;  to  lie  half-awake  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  hour  after  hour,  toward  sunset,  listening  to 
the  drowsy  anthem  of  a  far  off  sea-breeze,  or  to  the  everlasting 
pulses  of  the  ocean,  moaning  in  its  sleep. 

The  stillness  of  earth  and  air  afler  nightfall,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cottage,  was  wonderfully  soothing  to  the  troubled 
hearts  and  over-busy  imaginations  in  that  household  of  hope  and 
trust ;  and  now  that  the  heavy  cloud  was  lifted  —  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  all  over  —  and  the  sorrow  and  fear  and  anguish  of 
suspense  —  and  that  dreadful  sinking  of  the  heart,  with  which 
they  had  so  long  been  familiar,  was  well-nigh  forgotten,  tbey 
would  lie  awake  hour  after  hour,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  with  a  prayer  upon  their  lips,  or  a  new  song  in  their 
hearts,  or  in  the  daytime,  stretched  upon  the  sofas,  or  lolling 
about  in  the  large,  deep  easy-chairs,  with  the  blinds  closed,  and 
the  curtains  pushed  aside,  either  half-asleep,  or  dreaming,  till  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  shout  of  Charley, 
or  the  clamorous  bark  of  his  playfellow,  wojld  bring  them  all 
to  their  feet,  with  a  suddenness  infinitely  amusing  —  to  others. 
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Meanwliile^  Mrs.  Archibald,  little  Edith,  and  Charley  and  the 
dog,  had  been  persuaded  to  come  over  and  rest  themselves  for  a 
month  or  two,  while  the  weather  was  growing  hotter  and  hotter 
every  day,  and  were  already  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  family ; 
Mr.  Bayard  was  a  constant  visitor,  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  himself,  and  with  everybody  else,  and  growing  handsomer 
and  younger  every  day  of  his  life.  Mr.  Fay  dropped  in  occa- 
sionally, to  the  gratification  of-  all  parties  —  even  of  Arthur  and 
Charles,  who  roomed  together,  in  a  neighboring  cottagCf  built  for 
the  gardener,  but  for  a  long  while  unoccupied  —  and  so  far  as 
one  might  judge  by  looks  and  appearances,  no  one  of  the  whole 
had  anything  to  complain  of,  or  to  be  sorry  for. 

Charles  and  Arthur  were  making  arrangements  for  a  copart- 
nership, and  just  when  they  had  reached  a  point  where  nothing 
seemed  to  be  wanted,  but  immediate,  instead  of  prospective  cap- 
ital, there  came  a  letter  through  the  penny-post,  informing  Mr. 
Pendleton  that  he  would  receive,  on  application  to  Willoughby  A 
Co.,  bankers,  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  £10,000,  which  the 
writer,  who  did  not  give  his  name,  desired  to  be  credited  to  a 
certain  transaction  with  Herbert  dc  Co.,  of  London  ;  adding  that, 
hereafter,  if  circumstances  were  favorable,  and  the  "  dty>e  "  con- 
tinued patient,  something  more  might  be  hoped  for. 

The  Major  was  not  a  little  astonished  —  and  though  somewhat 
suspicious,  and  shy,  and  slow  to  believe — yet  as  he  could  see  no 
possible  danger  or  mischief,  in  ascertaining  the  truth,  he  called 
at  once  upon  the  bankers  mentioned,  and  found  a  certificate  of 
deposit  from  Peabody  db  Co.  to  his  credit,  for  the  amount  men- 
tioned, without  a  word  of  explanation.  This  looked  well — and 
though  the  Major  had  given  up  the  whole  amount  for  a  dead 
loss,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so  without  embarrassment,  still 
it  was  a  comfortable  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  that  loss  taking 
so  different  a  shape ;  and  now  that  fifty  per  cent  was  paid  — 
and  more  promised,  if  circumstances  were  favorable  —  what 
raiglu  not  be  hoped  for,  in  the  progress  of  time,  if  the  wrongs 
doers,  who  had  escaped  to  parts  unknown,  should  continue  to 
thrive  ? 

On  his  return  to  the  cottage,  buoyant  with  new  hope,  and  not 
only  breathing  sunshine,  but  looking  sunshine,  the  Migor  saw 
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Mr.  Fa/s  lig^t  carriage  ahead  of  him,  hot  too  fiff  off  to  bo 
taken,  before  it  drew  op  in  somewhat  of  a  hnnj,  and  that 
tleman  sprang  oat»  and  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell 
soch  unseemly  baste,  as  to  startle  the  M^jor  for  a  moment  \ 
was  be  much  relieved,  when,  as  be  flawed,  Mr.  Faj 
upon  bim  suddenly,  with  a  pale,  serious  face,  and 
with  a  look,  wbieb  might  have  troubled  him  tanij — aa 
ing  events  cast  their  shadows  befoi:e  **  —  bat.  fer  what  ibDowed. 

"^  My  dear  Sir,"  said  be,  taking  the  Mi^s  band  between  bolb 
of  bis,  just  as  the  door  opened,  ^  I  hope  yoa  are  not  going  cat 
again,  before  dinner  —  I  may  want  to  see  jou  after  I  haTO  got 
through  my  business  with  another  par^."  And  then  tomiiig 
to  the  waiter,  he  asked  if  Miss  Parry  was  at  home. 

The  waiter  bowed,  and  stepped  further  back  to  let  him  peai ; 
and  just  then,  the  farthest  parlor-door  opened  a  few  inches  of 
itself,  and  the  M^jor  led  the  way  into  the  front  drawing-iooiii, 
and  begged  Mr.  Fay  to  be  seated,  while  the  waiter  carried  op 
bis  card. 

The  room  was  all  in  shadow;  and  the  fresh  wind  Uowiqg 
through  the  woodbines  and  clambering  roses  at  the  open  win- 
dows, filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance,  while  not  a  raj  of 
straggling  sunshine  was  able  to  creep  through  the  closed  bfinda. 

^You'll  excuse  me,"  said  the  liigor,  afler  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Fay  disposed  of,  ^  and  when  you  get  through  with  yoor  5tfiiinii 
I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  talk  with  you  —  I  have  someCfaiog 
to  communicate,  which  1  think  you  will  find  rather  oat  of  the 
common  way,  and  rather  pleasant  witbaL** 

Mr.  Fay  bowed  —  but  without  opening  his  month,  or  appoMV 
ing  to  understand  a  syllable  of  what  the  Major  bad  been  tajing 
to  him. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Julia,  who  never  kept  anybody  wait> 
ing,  and  was  always  in  trim  for  such  occasions,  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  coming  forward  with  girlish  eagerness,  and  with  both 
bands  outstretched  hefore  her,  met  Mr.  Fay  with  soch  an  ex* 
pression  of  cheerfulness  and  trust,  that  he  stopped  fer.  a  moment, 
and  ^till  keeping  her  hands  in  his,  turned  her  toward  the  light  of 
the  nearest  window,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  be  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  then  led  her  to  the  sola.     On  the  way,  Julia  reached 
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out  her  hand,  as  they  passed  the  window,  to  push  open  the  near- 
est blind,  but  he  prevented  her. 

*'  Excuse  me/*  said  he,  touching  her  hanili  as  he  spoke,  and 
retaining  it  for  a  moment  $o  naturally,  and  with  so  little  of  ap- 
parent calculation,  that  Julia,  poor  thing !  was  entirely  thrown 
off  her  guard. 

** There — will  that  do?"  he  added,  after  pushing  open  the 
blind,  and  letting  t^  part  of  the  transparent,  snowy  curtain,  fall 
between  her  face  and  the  afternoon  light,  all  breathing  of  roses, 
and  trembling  with  delicious  warmth. 

A  minute  or  two  of  deep  silence  followed  —  there  was  a  sound 
of  low  breathing,  and  then  of  a  hurried  beating,  which  by  the 
end  of  another  minute  or  two,  became  a  downright  throbbing 
—  till  the  deathlike  stillness  grew  absolutely  painful,  and  poor 
Julia's  girlish  eagerness,  and  cheerful,  unembarrassed  manner 
disappeared  altogether ;  and  Mr.  Fay  began  to  lose  heart,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  perhaps,  to  feel  that  he  had  under- 
taken too  much  —  or  that  he  was  not  altogether  prepared  —  nor 
quite  so  sure  of  himself,  nor  of  her,  as  he  had  believed.  In 
short,  he  wanted  more  ^  assurance." 

At  last  he  spoke  —  but  oh  !  with  how  changed  a  voice  !  Ju- 
lia would  not  have  known  it,  so  unlike  were  the  cadences  to  any 
that  she  had  ever  heard  —  so  mournful  —  so  deeply  felt  —  and 
so  full  of  gentleness  and  humility. 

She  was  moved  to  the  innermost  depths  of  her  nature,  before 
she  well  understood  what  he  was  saying ;  and  a  tear  fell  upon 
the  large,  shapely  hand  in  which  her  own  was  nestling  and  trem- 
bling —  all  unconsciously  of  course  —  for  how  could  it  be  other- 
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<<  My  dear  young  friend,*'  said  he,  —  and  then  he  faltered  and 
stopped,  and  half  ro^e  from  the  chair,  and  Julia  caught  away 
her  hand,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  waited  for  him  to  finish, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  distant  door,  which  appeared  to  be 
opening  and  shutting  of  itself. 

Mr.  Fay's  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  same  appear- 
ance, and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  door  was  really  shut, 
and  that  the  soft  stepping  he  heard  in  the  passage-way  was  not 
likely  to  interfere  again,  at  least  for  the  present,  he  returned  to 
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the  chair  bj  the  window  —  bat  with  a  rinkfaig  of  the  hettt»  Mid 
a  trembling  of  the  joints  which,  as  he  afterwards  admowie^gBd; 
he  had  never  felt  bdTore  in  all  his  life,  nor  had  any  belief  in. 

'^Mjdear  young  friend  I  **  he  repeated,  in  a  firmer^  thoagh  atill 
tremuloas  tone,  **  I  have  long  waited  for  this  opportanitf,  woo- 
dering  at  myself  that  I  shoold  so  greatly  desire  it,  and  sifll  be  m> 
mnch  afraid  of  the  possible  oonseqnenoes.  You  tremble,  I  eee 
and  yoo  are  Tory  pale — and  it  may  be  therefore — indeed  it 
fmut  be  that  you  are  already  somewhat  prepared ;  bat  ^— -"  smd 
here  he  came  to  another  full  stop,  and  then,  after  a  sharp^  inward 
struggle  and  two  or  three  yain  attempts,  he  found  mice  encNi^ 
to  continue  in  a  very  low,  subdued  tone,  which  went  straigiiiwy 
to  the  heart  of  poor  Julia,  and  obliged  her  to  tarn  away  her  tkcm, 
and  look  out  of  the  window  in  a  hurry. 

<'  But,  although  you  may  foresee  the  result,  and  most,  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  prepared  for  it  —  since,  do  what  I  may,  end 
say  what  I  will,  everything  must  depend  upon  yoa  -—  I  have 
only  to  assure  y^u  that  I  find  myself"  —  taking  her  hand  into 
his  —  ^  after  months  of  preparation,  wholly  unprepared.* 

Julia  caught  her  breath  —  and  struggled  to  withdraw  her  liend, 
as  if  she  plainly  foresaw  the  catastrophe ;  but  he  persisted  in 
retaining  it,  and  she  submitted  —  of  course. 

'*  Nay,  nay, —  why  should  you  not  albw  me  to  keep  this  little 
hand  for  a  few  moments  longer,  Julia,  —  dear  Julia  1  * 

What  could  the  poor  little  thing  do !  To  snatch  it  away,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  at  least  unfriendlj, 
if  not  cruel,  and  might  seem  to  savor  of  coquetry ;  for  how  manj 
times  had  she  put  both  hands  into  his,  without  mincing  the  me^ 
ter,  and  lived  through  it ! 

Mr.  Fay  grew  more  and  more  serious,  and  after  another  brief 
struggle,  obtained  such  a  mastery  of  himself,  that  he  began  to  be 
understood. 

"  Tou  must  have  long  foreseen  this  —  I  am  sure  you  must— « 
although  you  are  so  agitated  now,  as  if  wholly  taken  by  sor^ 
prise." 

No  answer. 

*<Well,  then  —  let  us  come  to  the  point,  my  dear  yoang 
firiend  —  my  friend  forever,  come  what  may  of  Uiis  interview  t 
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—  I  have  no  experience  in  these  matters.  I  know  little  of 
women,  and  less  of  what  thej  expect  from  us»  when  we  are  pro- 
foundly in  earnest,  hut "  —  pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
trying  to  look  into  her  averted  eyes  —  **  but,  in  a  word,  I  lore 
you,  dear  Julia,  —  I  love  yoo,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
with  al!  my  strength " 

Julia  started  up  from  the  chair,  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly 
wakened  from  a  long,  delicious  dream,  by  a  thonder-dap,  ai^ 
she  stretched  forth  the  little  hand  she  had  liberated  in  her 
abruptness,  and  tottered  toward  the  bell-rope '" 

Mr.  Fay  sprang  forward  and  touched  the  bell  jnst  as  she  sank 
down  upon  the  sofa,  and  covered  her  fiice  with  her  hands. 

**  Gracious  God  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  door  opened  of  it> 
self,  and  very  much  as  if  somebody  had  been  waiting  oattide 
for  the  signal  —  **  what  have  I  sud  I  what  have  I  done,  poor 
child,  tliat  you  should  be  so  frightened!  Speak  to  me,  Jalia  — 
in  mercy,  speak  to  me  I " 

''Air!  air!  I  must  have  air  I"  she  whispered, -^  making  a 
motion  with  her  hand,  which  broagfat  the  servant-ghd  ap  to  her 
side  —  "  open  the  window,  please  I * 

The  girl  stared  with  astonishment ;  tat  the  window  was  wide 
open  and  the  fresh  wind  blowing  opoo  her. 

<<  Water  I  quick,  quick  I  **  said  Mr.  Fay. 

The  girl  disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  but  aooo  reliimed 
with  a  tumbler,  looking  very  modi  frightened,  and  blnsUng  up 
to  the  eyes. 

A  single  glance  at  the  poor  creaUire  satisfled  Hr.  Fqr  that 
she  had  been  listening. 

After  Julia  took  the  tumbler,  the  girl  tnmed  to  go^  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  look  from  Mr.  Fay —  but  stopped  two  or  three  tioMi 
before  she  reached  the  open  door,  as  if  eacpeoting  to  bo  voealled ; 
another  look  from  that  gentleman,  aooompanied  by  a  dight  aotkMi 
of  the  hand,  brought  her  to  her  senses,  and  she  ilnng  out  of  tbo 
room  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  not  to  be  mislaken,  and  witfi  iomio- 
thing  that  sounded  very  like  a  halF«aiothered  g%|^ 

But  Julia,  who  sat  with  her  hand  over  her  eyee»pab  and  tiMa- 
bling,  and  speechless  for  a  time,  saw  nothing  oiTall  this. 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  diiU,  I  pny  yoo,*  laid  Mr.  Fay,  at  1mI» 
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poshing  away  the  draperj  from  the  nearest  open  wiumvw* 
then  taking  a  low  chair,  and  seating  himself  just  in  firont  of  1 
*^  I  have  terrified  yon,!  see,  by  tl^  startling  abrnptnesa  of  tiiei 
closure  —  bat  really  if  you  could  look  into  my  hearty  I  am  i 

you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  vehemence  ** vehemenee  I  —  be 

might  as  well  have  said  passionate  enthusiasm,  or  otter 
abandonment — for  he  was  guilty  of  neither ;  and  after  the  : 
fidtering  and  trembling,  had  been  as  much  master  of  himseH  as 
if  he  were  managing  the  case  for  another. 

Twice  poor  Julia  tried  to  speak^  in  reply  —  and  twiee  no 
sound  issued  from  her  half-opened  lips ;  but  her  chest  hemmed, 
and  her  breathing  was  that  of  a  sleeper  laboring  to  awake. 

At  last  she  recovered  so  far  as  to  see  that  Bfr.  Fay  had  goi 
possession  of  her  hand  once  more,  and  was  kioking  very  i 
as  if  he  meant  to  keep  it.  Gently,  but  firmly,  the  hand 
withdrawn,  just  as  he  was  about  lifting  it  to  his  lips,  and 
fixing  her  large,  clear,  though  troubled  eyes  upon  him,  with  a 
look  he  never  could  think  of  afterward  without  a  shiver,  aha 
said,  in  a  low,  but  very  distinct  whbper,  —  ''Mr.  Fay,  — joa 
are  deceived." 

"Deceived!  — Aow?" 

"  In  some  way,  I  know  not  how,  you  have  been  misled.** 

"  What  mean  you,  Julia ! " 

"  I  mean  this,  and  only  this.  While  1  have  been  reguding 
you  as  a  friend  —  as  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth,  out  of 
my  own  family,  —  I  see  now  that  you  have  misunderstood  my 
feelings,  and  that,  O  God  forgive  me  !  **  covering  her  fiioe  with 
her  hands,  and  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears  —  **  while  I  have 
been  watching  and  studying  your  character,  with  all  the  eameel* 
ness  and  sympathy  of  the  tenderest  friendship,  and  with  the  deep- 
est thankfulness,  for  what  you  have  done  for  us — oh,  I  fear,  I 
do  indeed  fear,  that  I  have  been  too  unguarded — unwomanly, 
perhaps " 

**  Julia  I  —  Miss  Parry  ! " 

''  Nay,  nay  —  do  not  be  angry  with  me  !  Do  not  look  at  me 
so,  or  you  will  break  my  heart  I  '*  and  here  she  caught  his  hand 
to  her  lips,  in  what  he  mistook  for  a  transport  of  tenderness  «— 
and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  let  it  fidl,  with  an 
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impatient  cry,  and  moTed  farther  cff,  and  would  have  rnen, 
and  left  Ihe  room  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  prerenled  her. 

*'One  moment,  my  dear  young  friend.  Ton  think  I  am 
deceived,  —  you  reproach  youraelf  with  deeeivii^  me,  but  -* 
Julia  —  hear  me  !  /  am  nol  deceived,  though  I  believe  jfou 
are." 

Julia  trembled  violently. 

'^  Little  as  I  am  acquainted  with  that  greatest  of  all  mysteries^ 
a  woman's  heart  —  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  dear  child, 
in  what  I  am  now  going  to  say." 

Julia  waited  in  breathless  expectation  for  what  was  to  ibUow. 

*'I  must  be  pUin  with  you,  dear  diild*  You  are  a  woman 
of  high  principle  —  of  deep  religious  earnestness ;  yon  are  no 
trifler  —  you  mean  all  yon  say,  and  sometinies  more;  and  your 
actions  are  of  a  piece  with  your  words ;  your  behavior  with  your 
speech." 

A  short  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  coDeeting  hfan- 
self. 

<*Tot\  are  by  nature,  both  serious  and  reserved  —  haiii^ 
perhaps,  and  I  have  seen  you,  when  I  thought  you  both 
sonable  and  imperious ; —forgive  me,  I  pray  you,  if  I  have : 
understood  you,  upon  these  points  —  and  bdieve  me^  on  mj 
woi*d,  that  I  would  not  wrong  you  for  my  life."* 

Julia  sat  up,  and  foeed  him,  with  her  head  thiown alittle  1 
as  if  wondering  what  he  would  say  next 

^Now  —  whatever  yon  may  think,  or  say — I  ftd  mu9, 
sure  as  I  now  do  that  I  am  talking  with  yon,  foee  to  foee— I 
lutely  turey  that  your  feelings  toward  me  are  not  as  yoQ  are  try* 
ing  to  persuade  yourself  and  ma— those  of  mere  frtwMlsWp  I 
do  not  say  what  they  are.  lliey  may  not  amoool  to  what  b 
called  love,  in  the  story4x)oks  of  the  day— hot  thai  thej  are 
something  more  than  friendship^  I  believe— and  in  foet  I  bmomi 
deny  it,  if  you  dare,  Julia — deny  it,  if  you  ean  I* 

Julia  was  silent,  but  a  sudden  flush  overeamo  the  ikinming 
paleness,  which  had  continiied  till  now,  and  theve  was  a  look  of 
embarrassment,  and  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  boaoB^  aa  he  coih 
tinued,  which,  on  the  whole,  rather  eBOOumged  him. 

»Now,  as  I  have  said  befoi^  while  I  am  aatkflad— m«(^U; 
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beyond  the  posribili^of  a  doabt,  as  we  saj  at  the  bar — that  joo 
have  long  entertained  feelings  toward  me,  tenderer  than  mava 
friendship  —  forgive  me,  Julia,  for  speaking  so  yrerj  platnlj  «- 1 
have  not  been  satisfied  that  thej  were  snch  as  jon  would  ( 
feel  for  the  man  jou  should  choose  out  of  all  the  world  tor  < 
lasting  companionship  —  no,  no^  Julia  —  however  presnmptnoiis 
I  may  have  been  up  to  the  point  I  have  mentioDed— I  have 
«not  been  at  anj  time,  and  I  am  not  now,  so  presamptnoiia  at  to 
feel  certain  of  your  love." 

Julia  sat  more  upright,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
landscape,  and  grew  calmer. 

^  What  might  have  come  of  the  feeling  yon  call  fHendshiii^ 
had  I  been  a  little  more  patient  —  and  waited  a  lew 
longer,  I  do  not  pretend  to  foresee ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
—  I  am  suffering  both  in  body  and  mind  —  so  that  I  am  i 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  profession,  as  I  ought  —  my  health 
is  failing  —  I  cannot  sleep  —  I  have  no  appetite — I  am  grow- 
ing unreasonable  and  peevish,  and  am  constantly  reminded  of 
what  I  used  to  hear  about  your  undo  Greorge.** 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Fay  !  —  how  can  we  ever  be  sufficiently  thankliil 
to  you,  for  your  friendship  toward  that  dear  undo  I "  ezdaimed 
poor  Julia,  in  the  hope  of  turning  him  aside  from  what  now  ap- 
peared to  be  a  settled  purpose. 

'*  I  am  repaid  ten  thousand  times  over,  let  me  tell  you,  in  that 
man's  whole-hearted  friendship,  and  that  of  his  womanly  sister, 
to  say  nothing  of  yours  —  and  Arthur^s  —  for  all  I  had  it  in  nj 
power  to  do  for  him.*' 

A  sudden  change  of  countenance  in  Julia,  as  he  uttered  tha 
name  of  Arthur,  made  him  pause,  and  look  at  her  for  a  moment^ 
with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  In  a  word,  therefore,"  he  continued  —  with  many  pauses^ 
and  much  embarrassment,  and  great  humility  of  manner,  and  hi 
a  much  lower  voice  —  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  at  last,  to  haTa 
the  question  settled  —  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  me,  what- 
ever it  may  be  for  you  —  and  now,  having  offered  you  my  hearty 
full  to  overflowing  with  such  love,  as  a  woman  like  you  would 
wish  to  inspire,  a  deep,  reverential,  and  tender  affection — de* 
vout  and  serious  —  I  wait  your  answer." 
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Julia  made  no  replj.  Her  ejes  were  brimful^  and  so  was  her 
heart,  and  her  lips  moved  ;  but  no  sound  escaped  them. 

^  Well "  said  he,  somewhat  gloomily,  at  last,  after  waiting  a 
reasonable  time,  without  receiving  a  word  of  reply  —  "I  will  not 
insist  on  your  answering  in  words  —  your  silence  ought  to  be 
enough  to  satisfy  me  —  and  I  ought  to  have  understood  you  from 
the  first  —  hut'*  he  added,  after  a  short  pause  —  "but,  although 
I  cannot  bear  suspense,  almost  any  certainty  being  better  than 
suspense  to  people  of  my  character,  I  can  bear  hope  ;  and  I  beg 
of  you  therefore "  —  taking  the  little  hand  once  more,  between 
both  of  his  — "  before  I  say  farewell,  it  may  be  forever,  Julia, 
for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  as  I  have,  without  some  hope  — 
nor  can  I  be  satisfied  with  a  second  place  where  I  have  aspired 
to  the  first  —  I  beg  of  you,  dearest  of  women,  to  signify  to  me  in 
some  way  —  I  care  not  how  —  by  some  word  or  look  of  encour- 
agement, or  by  the  silent  pressure  of  the  dear  hand  I  am  now 
holding  to  my  heart  —  if  it  be  possible,  I  mean  —  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  —  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  repugnance  on  your 
part,  no  insurmountable  hindrance." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,*'  he  added,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion;  '^but  no,  I  will  not  so  wrong  you  —  I  will  not  so  affront 
your  generous  nature,  as  to  believe  such  a  thing  possible.^ 

^  What  mean  you,  Mr.  Fay  ?  ^^  murmured  poor  Julia,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  Nothing,  Julia." 

"  But  you  did  mean  something,  dear  friend,"  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  "  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  deal  plainly  with  me, 
as  you  promised  —  and  I  will  be  as  frank  ^irith  you.** 

'^  Upon  such  conditions  —  with  all  my  heart  I  May  I  be 
allowed  to  ask,  dear  friend,  if  you  are  under  any  interfering  en- 
gagement ?  " 

**None  whatever." 

"  One  word  more  —  may  I  be  allowed  to  hope  ?  " 

Julia  tried  to  answer — but  her  strength  was  all  gone — she 
could  not  articulate  —  her  stately  carriage  gave  way — she  sank 
into  the  chair  —  hesitated,  and  grew  more  and  more  embarraased 
—  the  longer  she  hesitated. 

"^In  other  words,  dear  Julia  —  is  there  any  intomioantafafle 
hindrance  in  my  way  ?  " 
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"  My  friend,  I  must  ansi^er  you  — I  must,  and  I  will !  Yoa 
talk  of  loving  a  creature  of  God  with  all  your  heart  and  8O0I9 
and  with  all  your  strength  —  you  have  reminded  me  of  what  you 
yourself  call  the  everlasting  compantonshipj  that  a  woman  should 
look  for  in  marriage." 

"  Well." 

"  And  yet,  my  friend  —  my  dear  friend  !  —  you  are  not  a  re- 
ligious man ! " 

Mr.  Fay  started  up,  and  hegan  walking  the  floor ;  hot  soon 
stopped. 

"  Where  then,  with  my  views,  would  be  that  everlasting  con^ 
pamonshipy  which  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  believing 
I  should  hope  for  —  if  I  ever  marry  ?  " 

"  If  you  ever  marry,  Julia  !  " 

"  You  may  be  surprised  —  you  may  smile  —  to  hear  a  yonng 
woman  like  me,  with  so  many  inducements  to  marriage,  declarey 
as  I  do  now,  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  mar^ 
riage  ! " 

"  Not  believe  in  marriaoje  !  " 

'^  That  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  marriage  is  a  condition  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  happiness  of  woman,  or  for  the  devel- 
opment of  true  womanhood  ;  nay,  more  —  1  do  not  believe  that 
I  shall  ever  be  married.  I  would  rather  live,  and  rather  die,  in 
such  single  blessedness  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  of,  and  once 
or  twice  known  of^l  than  be  the  companion  of  the  greatest  and 
best  man  that  ever  breathed,  if — on  account  of  our  different 
religious  views,  I  had  reason  to  fear  that  our  separation  at  the 
death-bed  of  either,  would  be  an  everlasting  separation  !  And 
therefore  —  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  beseech  you  !" 

The  poor  girl  was  entirely  overcome,  and  a  passionate  burst 
of  tears  and  sobbing  followed,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
bands,  and  tried  —  and  tried  —  but  all  in  vain,  to  recover  the 
self-possession  she  had  lost,  before  it  was  too  late, 

"  Farewell !  —  I  am  satisfied  —  there  is  no  hope,  I  see  plainly,** 
said  Mr.  Fay.  "  1  thank  you  with  all  my  heart"  —  pressing  his 
lips  to  lier  forehead,  before  she  could  prevent  him  —  and  catch- 
ing up  his  hat,  and  pulling  it  down  over  his  eyes,  he  hurried  away 
without  stopping  to  look  behind  him,  though  he  afterwards  re- 
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memberedf  as  he  thought  over  the  whole  interview,  md  recaOed 
incident  after  incident  with  a  flash  of  resentfbl  impatienoe  and 
mortification  —  and  then,  with  somewhat  of  self-repitMefa«  and  a 
feeling  of  amazement,  that  he  should  have  heen  so  carried  awaj 
by  a  preposterous  hope  —  that,  on  opening  the  door  snddenfy,  a 
shadow  fell  athwart  his  way  —  and  there  was  a  faint  distant  mst- 
ling,  and  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  throng  a  passage 
tliat  lay  in  shadow,  and  led  to  a  distant  wing  of  the  cottage — 
a  row  of  apartments  occupied  by  the  Mi^r  and  Arthor  before 
Charles  came  —  a  sort  of  addition,  or  aAerthougfat,  such  as  yoo 
often  meet  with  in  the  rambling  inoohereney  of  conntry-aeatSi 
where  the  owners  are  constantly  changing ;  but  be  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  all  this  at  the  time,  nor  did  he  remember  what  he  had  said 
to  the  Major,  as  they  met,  until  he  heard  a  vmee  calling  after 
him,  just  as  the  carriage  turned  off  into  the  highway. 

The  coachman  drew  up  —  and  the  Mi^  appeared  all  out  of 
breath,  and  looking  not  a  little  astonished. 

*"  Why  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  my  dear  Kr?*"  said 
he.  **  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  me — and  we  soppoaed  yoo 
secured  for  dinner,  at  least ;  and  now** — lodung  op^  Mid  aed^g 
the  face  of  Mr.  Fay,  he  stopped  suddenly  as  if  the  whole  troth 
had  flashed  upon  him,  all  at  onoe,  with  overwhelming  ooovi^ 
tion. 

The  change  he  saw  was  awful.    There  was  a  death-Uke  poDor, 

—  perspiration  about  the  mouth,  —  and  a  damp  < 
their  hands  met,  which  sent  a  shiver  throogh  all  hia  i 

""No,  my  dear  fiiend,  — no^  no,"*  said  Mr.  P^Ti — *I  biivc 
no  business  with  you  now ;  though  I  did  hope  to  bavo— and  wj 
engagements  elsewhere  will  not  allow  me  to  dine  with  yoo  to- 
day, however  much  I  might  desire  it^-WMfar  aCfar  dreooi 
itancei," 

The  last  words  were  breathed,  rather  than  apoken  i  and  dm 
good  Major  had  no  heart  for  further  investigation.  IVessing  tha 
hand  he  held  between  both  of  hiS|  he  added,  with  deep  emorioBi 

—  "  God  strengthen  yoo !  ^ 

Mr.  Fay  returned  the  pressore  in  silenoe — drev  baek  Into 
the  furthest  comer  of  the  carriage— and  tiia  eoaaliman,  at  a 
look  from  the  Migor,  started  oi^  on  a  good  immd  tn^  kanring 
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him  jost  where  he  stood,  in  the  middle  of  the  doalf  td/jbrna^f 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  chest,  and  looking  after  tho  ( 
riage,  as  if  not  qaite  certain  whether  he  was  awdke  or  i 

^'  Well,  upon  mj  word,  Undo  Greorge ! "  said  Charlaa,  i 
ap  behind  him,  and  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  «—*"  I  hope 
you  have  not  lost  jourself.** 

^  Not  altogetlier,  mj  dear  Charles ;  but  reaUj,  I  am  halMii- 
posed  to  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  sometimes,  in  l(Miii|| 
ourselves  entirely,  as  we  do  in  our  sleep.** 

<<Well  —  what  has  happened?  Tou  look  troubled  —  was 
not  that  Mr.  Fay  in  the  carriage  I  saw  yonder  7  ** 

"  Yes  —  we  have  just  parted.** 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope ?" 

^I  don't  know,  Charles  —  I  hardly  know  what  to  think. 
That  I  am  grieved,  and  greatly  disappointed,  I  acknowledge^ 
for  I  believe  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  what  I  now  see  was  a 
foolish  and  presumptuous  hope." 

Charles  turned  a  questioning  look  toward  his  unde,  but 
nothing. 

^  The  truth  is,  my  dear  nephew  —  and  I  may  as  well 
a  clean  breast  of  it — I  have  long  been  troubled  about  yoar 
sister." 

"  About  my  sister  I  —  and  how,  pray  ?  " 

"  Well  —  the  fact  is,  I  want  to  see  her  well  married.** 

Charles  threw  up  his  head  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  and 
then,  seeing  how  profoundly  in  earnest  his  uncle  was,  he  checked 
a  smile,  which  was  just  beginning  to  show  itself  about  his  mouth, 
and  grew  very  serious. 

"  And  what  says  Aunt  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  —  women  have  their  own  views  about  mar- 
riage, you  know." 

'^  So  I  should  be  apt  to  believe,  uncle.'* 

"  And  we  have  our  notions,  too  —  and  it  so  happens,  that 
while  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Julia  well  niar> 
ried  and  settled  for  life,  as  glad  as  I  should  be,  yet  somehow  or 
other  we  have  never  interchanged  a  word  upon  the  subject,  but 
once  —  and  that  was  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fay." 

^  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  Julia  about  Mr.  Fay  ?  **, 
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«  Not  a  syllable." 

""  Has  Aunt  Elizabeth,  do  jou  know  ?" 

"'  Never  a  word,  I  am  quite  sure.** 

^  Anything  by  either  of  you,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ?** 

"  Never  —  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

*'  Because,  Uncle  (^eorge,  whatever  may  be  your  reasons,  or 
Aunt  Elizabeth's,  for  wishing  my  dear  sister  well  married,  if  she 
could  find  a  man  worthy  of  her,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  she  has 
about  made  up  her  mind,  conscientioasly  and  deliberately,  never 
to  run  the  risk  of  marriage.** 

"^  Poh,  poh,  Charles !  I  hope  yon  do  not  believe  in  such  things 
—  there,  there  !  don't  be  angry — your  sister  is  one  of  a  thou- 
sand, I  acknowledge,  and  whoDy  incapable  of  saying  what  she 
does  not  mean ;  but  I  have  heard  so  much  of  these  yoong  women, 
highly  gifted,  and  every  way  qualified  for  happiness  in  the  mar> 
ried  state,  who  have  made  up  their  minds,  again  and  again,  I 
dare  say,  never  to  marry,  that  I  confess  to  yoo  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  their  resolution,  if  the  ri^t  man  ftlls  in  their  waj. 
Stop,  Charles  —  don't  answer  till  you  have  heard  me  throo^  — 
I  have  an  example,  which  has  come  to  mj  knowledge  within  the 
lost  eight-and-forty  hours.  What  think  yoo  of  Miss  Webb  — 
Sallie  Webb?" 

'<  What  do  I  think  of  her  1  Why,  that  she  k  a  great,  showy* 
beautiful,  overgrown,  saucy " 

"« That'll  do,  Charles!  —  that's  enough! — I  understand  yoo. 
You  think  of  her  very  mudi  as  we  all  did  mx  mootlis  ago-^bot 
we  have  changed  our  opink>ns  of  kte." 

"Ah!  — indeed!  — »Fe/" 

u  Yes  —  and  notwithstanding  ber  oddities,  and  her  extravo- 
ganceft,  we  have  come  to  the  ooodu^ion — all  of  oS|  nqr  boj— 7 
that  she  has  a  heart  — a  large  and  generous  heart — and  that 
her  understanding  luid  her  education  are  of  the  best." 
"  ^^ell." 

«  Well  — not  long  ago,  this  Tory  woman,  as  I  iMve  been  aa- 
sured  by  those  who  have  alwayi  known  bar— bar  aunt  Went* 
worth  and  Mr.  Bayard  among  the  rest —  had  not  onfy  nada  up 
her  mind  that  marriage  was  all  a  mistake,  or,  as  iha  called  it,  a 
humbug,  and  that  nineteen  times  oot  of  twenty,  tiia  womaa  who 
so 
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leaves  a  comfortable  home  in  her  fmtfaer^a  bouse,  to  take  op  with 
a  stranger,  is  only  jamping  oat  of  the  ftying-paa  into  the  fire^ 
I  use  her  own  language  —  but  that  she  had  foDj  made  ap  her 
mind  never  to  marry." 

«  Well  —  and  what  then  ?  - 

«  Why  then,  Charles  —  I  have  only  to  say * 

Charles  thought  he  saw  signs  of  embarrassment  in  the  good 
M^jor,  as  he  proceeded. 

''I  have  only  to  say,"  repeated  the  M^ior,  <*that  within  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours,  this  very  woman  —  this  hi^fr^pbited 
and  most  determined  enemy  of  marriage  —  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  —  has  begun  to  reconsider  the  qneatioii,  i 
to  betray  symptoms  of  change." 

"  Ah,  my  good  unde — are  you  there ! " 

The  Major  laughed  —  but  refused  to  explain  himsel£ 

^  And  now,  Charles,"  he  added,  **1  hope  yon  do  not  i 
your  sister  in  this  thing  ?  " 

'*She  does  not  need  encouragement,  Unde  George.  Ton 
know  Julia  —  and  you  know  she  is  not  a  woman  to  shift  aboot 
with  every  wind  that  blows." 

^  But  how  do  you  know  that  she  has  about  made  op  her  mind^ 
as  you  say,  never  to  marry  ?  " 

^  Because,  afler  Edith  and  I  had  come  to  a  rig^t  noderatanding 
upon  the  subject,  they  had  many  a  serious  talk  about  marriage^ 
and  the  dangers,  and  trials,  and  the  responsibilities  of  marriage^ 
under  the  most  favorable  drcumstances ;  and  just  as  Edith  had 
refused  to  couple  her  fate  with  mine,  so  long  as  I  continoed  *  witii- 
out  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world'  —  Julia  dedared,  thaifc 
however  dear  any  human  bdng  might  be  to  her,  and  bowoTer 
decided  her  admiration  for  him,  nothing  would  indooe  her  to 
enter  into  the  relationship  of  marriage  with  him,  not  only  so  long 
as  he  might  be  a  man  of  the  world — a  self-righteous  man— a 
careless  unbeliever —  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  great  essen- 
tial difference  in  their  religious  views ;  and  on  the  whole,  there> 
fore,  said  she  to  Edith,  *  as  I  do  not  believe  in  marriage,  aa  a 
necessity  —  nor  even  as  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ** 
or  greatly  desired ;  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  unmarried  are 
(Miged  to  be  unhappy,  while  I  know  the  married  often  are^-I 
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have  about  made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry.'  But,  I  say. 
Uncle  George,  what  meant  you  just  now,  when  I  woke  you  out 
of  your  brown-study,  and  you  confessed  you  were  disappomted 
and  troubled,  and  then  brought  up  Mr.  Fay?" 

<<  It  is  but  fair,  Charles  —  and  the  sooner  you  know  what  I 
suppose  to  be  the  simple  truth  of  this  affair,  the  better.  Tou 
have  understood,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Fay  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Julia,  and  was  likely  to  offer  himself  one  day  or  another  ?  " 

«  Yes  —  I  have  had  a  hint  from  Edith ;  and  ever  since  the 
trial,  I  suppose  Arthur  and  you  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  have  con- 
sidered it  a  settled  thing  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much." 

*<  And  what  has  happened  now  ?     Has  he  offered  himself  ?  " 

"  I  think  80." 

"  And  with  what  result,  pray  ?  " 

'*  Judging  from  appearances  —  for  we  have  not  interchanged  a 
word  upon  the  subject  —  Mr.  Fay  has  just  left  the  cottage,  a  dis- 
appointed, if  not  a  heart-broken  man." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  Uncle  George  I  " 

''  Glad  of  it,  Charles  !  You  astonish  me  I  Why,  we  all 
thought  you  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Fay.** 

"  And  so  I  have,  Uncle  Greorge  —  as  a  man  -—  as  a  lawyer  — 
as  a  friend  ;  but  excuse  me  —  not  as  the  husband  of  my  nster.** 

"  Well,  nephew,  I  do  not  ask  you  why  nor  wherefore.  I  have 
seen,  as  I  thought,  a  want  of  sympathy  between  yon  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  you  have  adopted  some  of  Arthur's  prejudices ;  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  we  are  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  our  disUkeSy  or 
antipathies." 

*^  Dear  uncle  !  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Arthur  baa  never 
spoken  to  me  of  Mr.  Fay,  but  in  the  highest  possible  terms ;  and, 
if  I  know  myself,  the  repugnance  I  feel  is  not  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  others  ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  feel  a  sort  of 
antipathy  toward  him  —  a  dislike,  which,  but  for  what  has  jnat 
happened,  you  would  never  have  been  the  wiser  for." 

^*  Can  it  be  that  you  have  so  far  adopted  the  (pinions  of  Julia, 
as  to  take  into  view  the  laxity  of  his  religiooa  notk»8  ?  "* 

**  No,  it  is  not  that,  Uncle  Greorge.  However  greatly  we  maj 
differ  in  our  religious  views,  I  am  afraid  that  my  chief  objection 
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would  not  lie  there.  Julia  is  right,  I  acknowledge  —  and  so 
Edith,  when  she  flung  me  off — but  both  are  too  sublimated  lor 
me.  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  exaltation ;  and  to  tell  job 
the  truth,  I  don't  believe  men  are  ever  so.  Perhaps  thej  count 
more  upon  their  influence  after  marriage,  in  bringing  a  wife  to 
her  bearings." 

"  May  be  so  —  at  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dear  Gharies,  I 
hold  that  women  are  much  more  conscientious  than  we  are ;  and 
altogether  more  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing." 

"  To  be  sure  they  are,  Uncle  George  !  or  how  could  they  erer 
hope  to  get  through  the  world,  as  they  do,  under  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  marriage  ?  " 

'^  Perhaps  I  am  going  too  far,  Charles ;  but,  between  ourselves, 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  are  glad  of  Mr.  Fay's  disappoint- 
ment?" 

"I  cannot  refuse  a  request  so  reasonable.  My  objection  is 
this  —  the  man  has  no  heart  —  no  more  heart  than  a  grindstone. 
At  the  best,  he  is  only  a  wonderful  actor ! " 

The  Major  started  back,  with  astonishment  —  and  seemed 
greatly  perplexed  and  troubled ;  and  then,  after  walking  a  few 
rods  in  silence,  he  stopped,  and  turning  toward  Charles,  and  laj* 
ing  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  he  begged  him  never  to  breathe  such 
a  thought  again  while  he  lived. 

"  Not  that  you  are  altogether  wrong,  dear  Charles,"  he  said  — 
^'  for  I  must  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have  had  a  sinking  of 
the  heart  sometimes,  when  he  has  appeared  most  carried  awaj 
by  a  generous,  or  enthusiastic  emotion  —  and  have  many  times 
had  my  secret  misgivings,  when  he  was  holding  forth  upon  great 
themes,  out  of  his  profession  —  and  far  above  it  —  as  if  inspired  ; 
but  still,  if  you  had  seen  him  as  I  did,  half  an  hour  ago,  hiding 
himself  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  coach,  with  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes  —  and  pale  as  death  —  and  trembling,  with 
a  cold  and  clammy  touch,  that  sent  a  chill  through  me  —  I  think 
you  would  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  a  heart 
—  I  never  saw  such  a  face,  nor  so  sudden  a  change,  in  all  my  life.'* 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  hope  we  have  not  wronged  him ;  but  here 
we  are  !  and  here  comes  Carlo  !  and  Charley !  and  Arthur,  and 
the  nursery  maid." 
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''And  the  nurse!  —  we  must  beware  of  that  girl — I  caagfat 
her  listening  at  the  door,  just  now,  while  Mr.  Faj  was  in  confer- 
ence with  Julia." 

''The  jade  !  — poor  Carlo!- 

At  this  moment,  up  flew  a  distant  window,  and  two  or  three 
voices  were  heard  screaming  aAer  the  babj ;  and  Carlo  came 
tumbling  head  over  heels  about  the  feet  of  his  old  master ;  and 
the  baby  following  afar  off,  with  the  Mi^r^s  gold-headed  cane 
for  a  horse,  and  little  Edith  hurrying  after  him  with  her  shawl 
dragging  after  her  along  the  gravel  walk,  and  her  hair  flying  loose, 
and  the  pretty  chambermaid,  who  had  been  lately  oonrerted  into 
a  nurse,  loitering  on  the  way,  and  blushing  and  simpering,  as  if 
somewhat  afraid  of  coming  too  near  the  handsome  gentleman  who 
had  caught  her  at  the  keyhole,  not  long  before,  to  say  nothing  of 
Charles  and  Arthur,  two  of  the  finest-looking  yoong  feltows  yon 
would  wish  to  see  anywhere. 

"  Dinner  I  dinner !  **  shouted  Arthur,  as  he  came  near ;  and  to 
dinner  they  all  went,  without  a  word  of  ol^Jeetioo. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

To  say  that  Arthur  was  overjoyed,  when  all  these  ev^its 
came  to  his  knowledge,  as  they  did  by  little  and  little,  within  the 
next  few  days,  would  be  not  far  from  the  truth ;  and  yet,  there 
was  a  mixture  of  sadness  —  and  something  of  self-reproach  — 
and  a  trembling  apprehensiveness,  that  would  not  aUow  him  to 
rest  with  any  degree  of  assurance  upon  the  new  hope,  which  had 
sprung  up  of  itself,  as  it  were,  and  against  the  c6nvictions  of  his 
understanding,  when  he  knew  of  a  truth,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  the  man  he  had  so  much  feared,  was  no  longer 
a  candidate  for  the  happiness  which  he  coveted  more  than  life. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  —  nor  did  he  wish 
to  know  anything  more  than  the  simple  fact,  that,  after  a  long 
private  interview  with  Julia,  Mr.  Fay  had  left  her  with  the  look, 
not  of  a  happy,  but  of  a  disappointed  man,  with  a  hurried,  though 
faltering  step,  and  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

Not  a  word  from  Julia  had  reached  him  ;  not  a  hint  from  his 
mother  to  encourage  or  soothe  him ;  and  though  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Edith  knew  more  than  all  the  others,  of  what  had 
happened,  yet  he  understood  that  even  she  knew  little  or  nothing 
from  Julia  herself;  and  that  Charles  had  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  what  he  knew  to  his  uncle  George.  The  nursery-maid,  to 
be  sure,  might  have  enlightened  them  all,  for  she  had  been 
watchful  from  the  first,  and  while  waiting  outside  the  door,  which 
opened  and  shut  so  mysteriously  two  or  three  times,  of  itself,  you 
remember,  had  overheard  the  whole ;  but  no  inquiry  was  made 
of  her,  and  no  encouragement  was  offered,  when  she  ventured 
to  approach  the  forbidden  subject,  as  with  "  a  fire  shut  up  in  her 
bones.**  The  Major  had  given  them  a  hint  which  put  them  all 
upon  their  guard  —  even  little  Edith,  who  was  greatly  attached 
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to  the  poor  girl,  and  always  readj  to  make  allowanoet  for  her  — 
so  young  —  so  pretty  —  and  so  very  inquisitive. 

As  for  Julia,  to  judge  by  her  looks,  and  by  the  moomfiil  sweet- 
ness of  her  tones,  her  silent  thoughtfblneas,  and  pallor,  one 
would  have  supposed  her  to  be  the  disappointed  party.  Instead 
of  a  cheerful,  buoyant  step,  and  a  triumphant,  though  subdued 
smile,  to  be  looked  for  in  such  cases,  however  well  the  secret 
may  be  kept,  there  was  a  kind  of  patient,  sorrowful,  uncomplain- 
ing listlessness  of  manner,  wholly  unlike  anything  they  had  ever 
seen  before  in  her,  which  told,  more  plainly  than  the  finest  km* 
guage  ever  uttered  by  the  lips  of  woman,  how  deeply  she  felt, 
and  how  greatly  she  suffered. 

Not  even  to  Edith,  woukl  she  acknowledge  anything  more 
than  what  she  called  her  veneration  for  Mr.  Fay — it  was  not 
mere  friendship  —  it  was  something  higher  and  holier ;  but,  al* 
though  little  or  nothing  was  communicated  by  Jnlia  —  much  was 
understood  by  Edith,  and  Charies,  and  Arthur,  without  the  help 
of  language ;  and  it  must  not  be  wondered  at,  all  things  consid- 
ered,  that,  when  Edith  uttered  an  occasional  word  of  encourage- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  inquiry,  and  Charles,  who  had  always 
loved  Arthur,  and  must  have  understood  something  of  what  had 
happened  between  him  and  Julia,  before  Mr.  Fay  eroaaed  their 
path,  said  nothing  to  discourage  him,  Arthur  began  to  revolve 
anew  the  great  purpose  he  had  so  long  eherished  in  the  holiest 
chamber  of  his  heart,  as  the  object,  under  heaven,  beet  worth 
living  for. 

Already  were  his  long  meditated  basiness  arrangements  onder 
way,  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  and  aasonuicee ;  upon 
the  strength  of  which,  it  was  thought  safo,  even  by  Mr.  Bayard, 
for  Charles  and  little  Edith  to  begin  to  think  Mriously  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  after  it  brief  negotiation,  it  was  determined  by  the 
help  of  that  worthy  man,  who  had  long  watdied  over  little 
Edith,  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Charles,  that  by  the  end  of 
a  year  after  the  copartnership  was  under  w^Tt  that  marriage^  if 
no  other,  should  take  place. 

Arthur  and  Charies  had  capital  enon^  to  Ik^|^  with;  and 
their  credit  with  Unde  G^rge  and  Mr.  Bi^ttd,  was^  in  tiia  !•»» 
guage  of  the  day,  ^  unlimited.* 
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There  was  another  negotiation  a-foot,  however,  which  gave 
two  or  three  of  the  parties  a  little  uneasiness.  The  bachelor 
uncle  was  growing  more  and  more  particular  every  day,  about 
his  hair  and  moustaches  —  and  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life, 
perhaps,  he  never  went  by  a  glass  without  stopping  for  a  look, 
and  straightening  up,  or  loosening  his  hair,  with  a  careless  flour- 
ish, or  twirling  his  cane,  as  he  had  never  twirled  it  before.     Still 

—  as  there  was  no  help  for  it  —  not  only  were  the  children  be- 
ginning to  feel  somewhat  reconciled  to  what  they  called  a  ^dis- 
pensation"—  or  in  other  words,  to  the  loss  of  a  large  inheri- 
tance —  their  good  uncle's  heart,  perhaps,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
handsome  property,  which,  if  he  died  a  bachelor,  they  might  be 
sure  of;  but  even  Mrs.  Maynard,  who,  when  the  suggestion  was 
first  made,  appeared  to  have  no  patience  with  her  deluded 
brother,  had  now  become  quite  reasonable,  owing  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Bayaixl,  who  insisted  upon  it,  that  Sallie  Webb 

—  tliough  a  woman  of  the  world,  was  a  very  superior  woman 
of  the  world  —  with  a  generous  heart,  and  very  decided  princi- 
ple ;  so  decided,  in  fact,  as  to  be  almost  a  religious  principle  — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  her  extravagances  of  speech,  and  oddi- 
ties of  behavior,  a  woman  of  downright  good  sense,  with  well- 
established  household  habits  of  economy  and  thrifl ;  so  that  — 
on  the  whole  —  if  George  and  Sallie,  as  he  continued  to  call 
them,  should  make  a  match  of  it  —^  his  good  sister  and  the  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  well  satisfied. 

These  opinions  deliberately  formed,  and  oflentimes  expressed, 
by  such  a  man  as  William  Bayard,  and  corroborated  by  Miss 
Wentworth,  in  a  confidential  chat  with  Aunt  Elizabeth,  began 
to  have  their  effect,  so  that  within  a  month  or  two  after  Sallie 
had  well-nigh  lost  caste  forever  with  the  sister,  by  her  treatment 
of  the  brother,  she  was  beginning  to  be  thdught  of  as  a  very 
suitable  and  proper  appendage  to  the  '^  old  gentleman,*'  as  she 
often  called  him  to  his  face  —  but  in  such  a  pleasant  way,  and 
with  such  a  gurgling  laugh,  that  the  poor  man  was  delighted  not 
only  with  her,  but  with  himself,  and  oflen  owned  up  to  his  real 
age,  without  bating  an  hour  —  "  letting  the  delicious  secret  out," 
when  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  doing  so,  as  if  to  satisfy 
the  mischievous  girl,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  thought  younger 
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— no,  not  bj  so  much  as  a  day — and  that  he  didn't  care  who 
knew  it. 

Mrs.  Archibald  too,  had  come  to  belicTe  that  Sallie  Webb, 
who,  for  a  long  time  After  the  daj  of  trial  had  been  to  her  as  a 
sort  of  nightmare,  was  just  the  properest  person  in  the  world 
for  tlie  dear,  good  Major ;  that  nobodjr  so  well  knew  how  to 
manage  him  —  and  that  all  her  outlay  that  afternoon  in  the 
court-house,  when  she  got  hold  of  him  by  both  hands,  and  liter- 
ally danced  round  him,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
was  all  honest,  and  fair,  and  proper  —  and  no  trick  at  all  —  hot 
just  the  outbreak  of  long  smothered  generous  feelings,  whidi  did 
her  infinite  honor,  though  to  be  sure,  the  way  she  bad  of  ex- 
pressing them  was  a  little  strange,  and  might  have  been  mis- 
understood ;  to  all  which  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It 
was  clear  enough  that  all  their  minds  were  made  up— and  that 
the  sooner  Sallie  Webb  and  the  Mi^r  came  to  a  proper  under- 
standing, the  better  it  would  be  for  both.  As  if  they  had  not 
done  so  already ! 

Arthur  saw  the  working  of  these  new  elements,  and  theur  ten- 
dency toward  marriage,  with  a  feeling  of  oneasiness.  Not  a  day 
went  by  —  not  an  hour  —  but  he  was  reminded  of  what  be  be- 
gan to  speak  about,  with  a  counterfeited  pleasantry,  as  the  inevi- 
Uble  doom  of,  at  least,  four  difibrent  persons,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing together  about  his  heart,  year  aft«r  year. 

And  so,  it  happened  that  one  cool,  pleasant  aftemooiiy  as  he 
lay  upon  the  sofa,  watching  the  doads,  while  they  floated  awi^^ 
like  a  bannered  host,  in  gold  and  purple — after  emptying  their 
treasures  upon  the  cottage,  in  a  tumultuous  rattling  shower,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  to  match — Julia  sitting  by  thewindowt 
and  his  mother  busy  with  her  woric,  and  little  Edith  romping 
with  Carlo  and  the  baby,  up(m  the  floor — the  frfetme  of  a 
happy  home,  overflowing  with  the  sunshine  of  the  heart,  and  the 
deep,  inward  music  of  diflerent  natures  brought  into  hannonioiis 
relationship,  took  such  possession  of  him,  all  at  ooee  —  lootting 
up  out  of  the  far  future,  as  he  looked  at  Julia,  and  thonglit  of 
her  in  that  relationship,  that  before  he  knew  it,  his  ejet  flOed 
with  tears. 

The  baby  i'aw  it,  and  was  trooUed;  after  looking  atUa,a 
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few  moments,  he  stole  up  to  the  sofa,  and  Arthur  was  recalled  to 
himself,  bj  feeling  a  little  soft  hand  thrust  into  his,  which  bung 
down  over  the  sofa  pillow,  and  then  slowly  and  quietly  with- 
drawn, leaving  two  marbles  behind,  which  the  poor  child  hmd 
been  playing  with,  and  prized  so  highly,  that  he  wouldn't  go  to 
sleep  in  bis  crib,  till  he  had  felt  for  them  under  his  pillow,  and 
found  them  all  safe. 

*^  Bless  your  dear  little  heart,  Charley  !  "  said  Arthur,  wiping 
his  eyes,  and  catching  the  boy  up  in  his  arms.  *'  How  beautiful 
he  is,  to  be  sure !  **  turning  to  Julia,  as  he  spoke,  and  sitting  up 
and  giving  the  child  a  toss,  which  —  for  some  reason  or  other, 
not  then  explained  —  brought  the  color  into  Julia's  cheeks,  and 
set  her  eyes  dancing  with  an  expression  which  reminded  him  of 
other  and  happier  days. 

On  turning  from  the  window  to  answer  the  exclamation,  Julia 
saw,  by  Arthur's  eyes,  that  his  heart  was  full  —  brimful,  and 
running  over ;  and  there  were  signs  of  embarrassment,  and  hur- 
rying changes  of  color,  which  carried  her  back  to  the  days  of 
her  girlhood,  when  they  used  to  romp  together  —  in  a  serious 
way  —  among  the  blue  corn-flowers,  and  apple-blossoms  of  Old 
England. 

"  Yes,  very  beautiful,  and  very  generous,  Arthur,"  said  she, 
in  a  soft,  low  voice,  that  the  child  might  not  understand,  while 
she  stretched  forth  her  arms,  and  he  sprang  into  them  with  a 
cry,  which  brought  the  nurse  from  her  hiding-place,  just  outside 
the  door,  where  she  had  been  waiting,  she  said,  for  a  long  while, 
to  give  the  dear  little  fellow  his  supper. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  expostulations,  and  kick- 
ings,  the  child  was  carried  off,  and  then  Edith  followed  —  and 
then  Mrs.  Archibald  —  and  then  Aunt  Elizabeth  —  and  then, 
before  they  knew  it,  Arthur  and  Julia,  on  turning  away  from  the 
open  window,  out  of  which  they  had  both  been  looking,  found 
themselves  alone  —  altogether  alone —  with  just  enough  shadowy 
coolness  about  them  to  make  it  very  pleasant,  and  a  little  dan- 
gerous—  if  they  had  anything  particular  to  say  — and  still  more 
so,  perhaps,  if  they  had  not. 

Were  these  arrangements  preconcerted?  Nobody  knows  — 
and  nobody  thought  of  propounding  the  question  till  long  after- 
ward. 
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^Now  that  we  are  alone  together  —  onoe  more  —  OoQnn 
Julia,**  said  Arthur,  in  a  low  ToicOy  and  with  some  little  trepidar 
tion,  '*  I  should  like  to  use  the  privilege  of  a  friend  — or  brother, 
if  70U  continue  of  the  opinion  700  so  kindly  avowed,  on  oar  waj 
back  from  our  first  interview  with  Edith  —  so  far  as  to  onder- 
stand,  if  I  may,  without  meddling  —  for  every  heart,  we  are 
told,  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not  therewith  —  I  believe  I  am  wrong  in  the  words,  though  I 
know  well  enough  what  I  mean  "  —  he  was  beginning  to  lose 
himself. 

^Nor  do  I  remember  the  words;  but  there  is  somethmg^'* 
said  Julia,  with  a  mischievous,  though  fiunt  smile,  as  if  she  matp 
than  half  suspected  what  was  coming,  ''about  a  stranger^s  inter- 
meddling with  ourjioy." 

<<  I  understand  you,  Julia,  —  and  am  very  unwilling  to  mis- 
quote the  language  of  Scripture ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was 
this.  We  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Fay " 

Julia  sat  more  erect,  and  her  eyes  grew  thoaghtfal ;  and  there 
was  a  slight  change  in  her  breathings  and  the  smile  vanbhed 
from  her  lip. 

*'  That  you  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him,  I  know " 

''Had!  Cousin  Arthur." 

**  Had,  or  Aove,  Julia,  I  care  not  which,  so  that  I  obtain  what  I 
desire." 

Julia  grew  more  and  more  serloos,  and  there  was  a  troubled 
movement  in  the  clear  depth  of  her  ejei,  which  alarmed  poor 
Arthur. 

^  And  you  know,  Cousin  Julia  — or  SiMtr  JnUa,  if  70a  say 
so  —  that  we  have  all  agreed  with  70a  in  our  ettimale  of  tlii^ 
man's  character." 

*"  I  am  glad  of  it,**  murmured  Julia. 

^^Well  then  —  to  come  to  the  point — at  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  has  long  entertained  the  hig^ieat  opinioD  of  70a— Ibr  he 
has  often  said  as  much  to  me,  and  to  others  in  m7  Iwaring ;  and 
as,  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  he  liaa  been  a  constant  — 
almost  a  dail7  visitor — and  aa  I  no  knger  see  him  here — and 
bis  name  is  hardl7  mentioned  now  — and  aa  I  meet  Um 
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every  day,  when  I  am  in  the  city  —  I  want  to  know  fi*om  jou, 
how  he  is  to  be  treated — just  as  usual,  or  otherwise  ?  I  do  not 
ask  your  reasons  —  I  do  not  desire  to  know  what  has  happened 
between  you  —  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  hint  from  you,  that  I 
may  feel  more  at  ease,  and  know  just  how  to  behave,  when  I 
see  him." 

"  On  the  whole,  Cousin  Arthur,**  said  Julia,  after  considering 
a  while,  and  weighing  her  words  —  one  by  one  —  as  tbey  were 
slowly  uttered,  "  although  at  first  you  startled  me,  and  the  qaes- 
tion  appeared  very  strange  —  and  almost  improper " 

"  Julia  !*» 

"  Hear  me  through.  Cousin  Arthur  —  almoit  improper,  I  said, 
but  now  I  think  otherwise ;  and  I  acknowledge  the  question  to 
be  both  reasonable  and  proper,  and  I  freely  concede,  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  family  —  as  a  dear  friend  —  to  say  nothing  of 
our  relationship  as  cousins  —  or  as  brother  and  sister  by  adop- 
tion, at  least,  you  are  entitled  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  Yoa  do 
not  wish  me  to  go  into  particulars  nor  to  give  reasons ;  bat  as 
our  friend  Mr.  Fay  has  not  called  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
may  be  comparatively  a  stranger  to  us  hereafter  —  though  not 
for  a  long  time,  we  hope  —  and  you  are  constantly  meeting  him, 
as  you  say,  it  seems  to  be  but  fair  that  you  should  be  advised  to 
treat  him,  always,  and  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  here  to  change  the  relationship 
we  have  always  found  so  pleasant  and  so  profitable.  There !  I 
hope  I  have  answered  you  as  you  deserve,  and  that  you  will  re- 
member my  wishes.** 

**  With  all  ray  heart,  Julia  —  but,  inasmuch  as  he  never  oomes 
over  to  the  cottage  now,  and  never  inquires  about  the  family, 
but  in  the  most  general  way,  you  must  acknowledge  that  some- 
times I  may  find  it  rather  embarrassing  to  treat  him  —  after  so 
great  a  change  —  as  if  nothing  had  happened.** 

"  Very  true.'* 

"  One  word  more.  I  am  encouraged  by  your  frankness  to  go 
a  step  further  —  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  if  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  him  now  ?  " 

"  On  the  best  possible  terms,  Arthur,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am 
concerned  —  I  can,  of  course,  only  answer  for  myself." 
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^  And  you  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  him  at  erer,  I  hope?  ^ 

**  Higher  than  ever  —  much  higher." 

<<  Well  then,"  rising  and  going  to  the  door  —  and  then  to  the 
open  window,  and  looking  out  into  the  shrubbery  on  bf>th  sides, 
and  then  walking  to  and  fro,  the  whole  length  of  the  rooniy  three 
or  four  times,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  eavesdroppers,  and  then  stopping  suddenly  beftire  Julia, 
and  pushing  a  chair  up  to  her  side  and  speidcing  hurriedly 
and  earnestly,  as  if  he  had  no  time  to  loee,  and  meant  to  be  nn* 
derstood  at  once,  without  circumlocution  or  subterfuge — '^well 
then  —  you  have  acknowledged  enough  to  justify  me  in  saying 
what  I  now  do  —  look  at  me,  Julia !  judge  for  yourself  by  what 
you  see  here  —  by  all  that  you  have  known  of  me  hitherto  — 
and  by  what  has  happened  to  us  both,  and  to  me  more  than  to 
you,  within  the  last  few  months,  for  you  had  tasted  the  eop  of 
salvation  before  — judge  for  yourself,  I  say,  whether  I  am  likely 
to  be  deceived,  and  whether  I  should  be  likely  to  profess  what  I 
do  not  feel.  You  do  not  answer  —  yon  do  not  even  look  at  me, 
Julia;  but  I  know  you  believe  me — and  when  I  say  to  yoa 
here  —  here,  upon  my  knees " 

'^No,  no,  not  upon  your  knees,  Arthur !  I  cannot  bear  thai!'' 
said  the  poor  girl,  springing  to  her  feet  ^  Say  whatever  yoa 
please  to  me  in  the  attitude  of  a  man,  of  a  Chrkliaii,  and  I  will 
hear  you  patiently ;  but  never !  — never  while  I  breathe,  will  I 
suffer  any  human  being  to  kneel  to  me  I  "* 

Arthur  stood  up ;  and  for  a  moment  looked  abashed  and  wdl- 
nigb  discouraged  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  proad-S|»rited  young 
woman  grow  suddenly  pale — and  tremble  from  head  to  lbol» 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — he  took  heart  again. 

*'  Right,  Julia !  you  are  altogether  right !  and  I  admofwladga^ 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  that  I  had  forgotten  myaelf  —  and  yoa 
— and  our  heavenly  Father — or  I  should  have  beea  affadd  to 
kneel  even  to  you ;  and  I  thank  yoo  for  the  repraof ;  and  ibaU 
never  forget  the  lesson,  I  hope,  while  I  breathe.  Bo  seatedi  I 
pray  you,  and  hear  me  through.** 

A  long  pause  followed.  Julia  trembled  vioieDtlj,  and  then 
was  a  look  of  piteous  irresolution— almoal  of  terror  and  aelf- 
abandonment,  as  she  tamed  away  her  free  to  the  wfadow,  iriiDe 
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Arthur  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of  her,  without  daring  to 
touch  her  hand  —  poor  fellow  !  —  though  both  were  trembling 
and  fluttering  in  her  lap,  like  live  birds,  waiting  to  be  caged. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Julia  —  I  cannot  bear  this  !  I  know  not 
what  ails  me.  I  have  thought  you  understood  me  —  I  have  tried 
to  explain  myself — but  I  cannot  —  I  am  bewildered  —  wander- 
ing, I  believe  —  and  must  come  to  the  point,  or  give  up  the 
ghost ! " 

Julia  started  ;  and  as  Arthur  dropped  into  a  chair,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  hand  touched  hers  —  and  she  did  not  instantly 
snatch  it  away. 

"  In  a  word  then,  Julia  Parry,  I  love  f/ou  —  love  you  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  nature !  and  have  done  so  from  my  earliest 
boyhood  —  and  —  and  —  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  longer,  I 
beseech  you ;  and  when  I  saw  the  only  man  I  was  ever  afraid 
of,  taking  the  place  near  you  which  I  had  so  coveted  for  years -^ 
and  supplanting  me  —  shall  I  tell  you  what  my  hope  was  ?  —  I 
must !  I  will !  —  it  was  that,  as  I  knew  your  high  principles,  and 
believed  him  to  be  just  what  I  had  always  been  —  a  worldling 
—  my  hope  was,  that  he  would  offer  himself  to  you,  before  anj 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  unbelief,  and  then  I  felt  sure  — 
absolutely  sure  —  that  you  would  refuse  him  —  even  though  he 
were  otherwise  all  you  might  have  desired,  to  make  you  happy. 
You  are  amazed,  Julia  —  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  how  can  yoa 
know,  that  with  such  a  wicked  hope  in  my  heart  —  which  I  think 
has  just  been  realized  —  though  I  do  not  ask  you  —  I  might  not 
be  a  deceiver  myself,  or  perhaps  a  self-deceiver." 

"  No,  no,  Cousin  Arthur !  I  believe  you  —  I  believe  in  youp 
truthfulness  —  and  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  suppose,  for  one 
moment,  nor  have  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  you  are  mis- 
taken. God,  I  believe,  has  changed  your  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
my  poor  brother,  and  it  may  be  in  answer  to  our  prayers  —  and 
not  for  the  world,  my  dear  cousin,  would  I  have  either  of  you 
thrown  back  upon  himself.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  my 
brother  —  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  —  but  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  little  Edith,  have  talked  freely 
with  him,  and  they  eure  all  satisfied  —  though,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  think  he  has  had  a  very  different  experience  from  yours  — 
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about  which,  allow  me  to  saj,  dear  Arthur,  we  have  none  of  oe  a 
shadow  of  misgiving.** 

Arthur  covered  his  face  and  wept 

""And  I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  contimied  Julia  —  almost 
sobbing,  ^  for  you  deserve  it ;  from  oar  earliest  childhood^  70a 
have  been  very  dear  to  me  —  and  you  have  been  growing  deaier 
and  dearer  —  up  to  the  time  when  yon  gave  yoarself  away  to 
your  Saviour,  as  we  humbly  hope,  which  seemed  to  he  the  only 
thing  needed  to  render  you  not  only  a  loveable  bat  a  soft  com- 
panion for  life  to  any  woman  worthy  of  yoa.** 

^  God  bkss  yoo  for  that,  dear  Jalia !  ** 

«<Not  so  fant,  Arthur !  While  I  admowledfe  this,  and  am 
willing  to  go  further,  much  fbrtber,  and  to  say  io  laogoage  thai 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  I 
that  with  all  yoar  faolts  — and  they  ara  ndlher  few  nor 
Arthur,  you  are  the  only  peisoo  I  ever  saw,  fer  whom  I  havo 
ever  felt  anything  of  tlM  teodemeas  I  should  hope  Io  fool  Ar  • 
husband  —  there! — I  have  said  it  I — and  now  thai  yoo  havo 
become,  as  we  all  hope  and  believe,  a  child  of  God,  theiohy  w^ 
moving  what  woald  have  been  otherwise  a  | 
the  only  man  I  woold  choose,  if  I  were  ffoe  to 
row." 

'*  Free  to  choose,  Jolia  I  Whai  mean  yoo  t  am  yoo  noi  fioo 
to  choose?** 

'^  No,  Arthur  —  I  am  not;  if  I  wero^yoo  ommI  allow  mo  to 
finish — yoa  are  the  only  man  I  €W&r  hnow^  wMb  whens  1 1 
be  wilHng  to  tmrt  my  happiness  hotn  an 

•^Mercifol  Father!— noi  hm  Io  choasol^ 
in  a  parozjTsm  of  aslonishaseni  and  disoMj; 

«"  Let  OK  esplaio  myself,'' — kytogher  hand  ftijpndlf  ^pen 
his  bowed  bead, and  trymff  to soolho Ms lypny.  "laMSlniiho 
auAooderstood ;  we  have  known  aaebolberiaolinf^wahnfn 
loved  cMh  other  too  maeh,  to  hnM  nny  fnflfcsr  mnoaahMnfti^ 
and  as  I  now  see  say  way  dear— CM  bi^faf  Mt'I^MMl 
allow  yoa  to  miiaalirrtaal  mf  fmtkfti^  uwmi  ynou  I 
nave  apfpsavea  enpv¥SOTs  ^^eveoi  nsnriHBiii^  as  1 
—  bat,  if  yoo  eomM  leeli  kMo  imf  kaoffy  1 1 
give  OM.    Be^Mik  yen  know  the  MemedoiOi  if  Aoi  h$ft^  1 
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has  changed  you,  and  brought  you,  as  we  belieye,  cot  of  darkness 
into  God*s  marvellous  light,  I  saw  your  affection  for  me,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it,  for  my  mind  was  made  up,  neyer 
to  be  '  unequally  yoked/  and  almost,  never  to  marry.  And  afler 
the  change  that  followed,  so  suddenly,  and  perhaps  I  might  saj, 
so  unexpectedly,  for  though  we  prayed  and  hoped,  I  am  afraid 
we  did  not  altogether  expect  the  change  —  and  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  it  happened  —  I  was  afraid  to  encourage  the  feeling 
I  saw." 

«  And  why,  Julia  ?  " 

^^  For  two  reasons.  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  have 
said  before,  never  to  marry." 

"  So  I  have  understood  —  but  the  other  reason,  if  you  please.** 

"  And  certainly"  — laying  both  hands  clasped  upon  his  —  and 
speaking  but  just  above  her  breath  —  "certainly,  never  to  many 
vnth  a  cov^n  /  O  Arthur !  dearest  Arthur !  if  you  knew  the 
unutterable  misery  and  hopelessness  that  I  have  witnessed  — 
and  that  we  have  had  in  our  own  family,  and  among  our  nearest 
kindred,  from  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  you  would 
sooner  die,  than  give  way  to  any  such  preference !  Talk  with 
your  own  dear  mother  —  and  ask  her  about  the  escape  she  her- 
self has  had  from  unspeakable  wretchedness,  where  the  holiest 
feelings  of  her  heart,  and  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth 
were  at  stake  —  and  beg  her  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth." 

"  She  has  told  me  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  —  and  I  haye 
been  trying  for  months  to  disbelieve  it  —  to  hope  against  hope, 
dear  Julia  —  O  God  !  that  we  should  be  so  weak  where  we 
so  much  need  uncommon  strength  !  —  and  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood her  warning,  and  foreseen  what  is  now  before  m  O 
Julia !  Julia !  and  this  dreadful  hindrance  then,  is  what  you  meant 
by  saying  you  were  not  free  to  choose  ! " 

"Even  so,  Arthur!" 

"  So  that  I  have  your  assurance  —  dearest  of  women  !  —  that, 
but  for  this  obstacle  —  a  canon  of  the  Almighty  himself!  —  you 
would  be  willing  to  risk  your  happiness  with  me,  here  and  here- 
after?" 

**  Even  so,  dear  Arthur"  —  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck 
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in  a  sodden  transport  of  thankfulness  to  find  him  so  reasonablA, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break  —  and  then  lode- 
ing  her  hands  together  in  silent  prayer,  and  resting  them  upon 
his  shoulder  —  and  leaning  upon  them,  at  he  touched  her  fore- 
head with  his  trembling  mouth,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life, 
while  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  her  heart  so  shook  his  man- 
hood that  he  was  ready  to  sink  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet,  she 
whispered  —  ^  my  brother !  oh,  my  brother  1  ** 

^  Sister !  dear  sister !  **  he  murmured  in  reply,  and  instantly ! 
as  if  a  light  from  above  had  flashed  into  both  of  their  hearts,  and 
purified  them,  as  with  fire,  from  all  earthiness  and  selfishness, 
they  stood  up  together  —  facing  each  other  —  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes  —  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hands  —  trant- 
figured,  as  it  were  —  in  speechless  transport,  and  full  of  apUfking 
hope ;  forgetting  all  their  past  sorrows  and  trials,  and  locking 
into  the  future,  as  if  they  saw  through  the  opening  heavenSi  and 
were  already  on  their  shining  way  upward,  a  brothmr  and  sister, 
linked  hand  in  hand  forever,  and  journeying  toward  the  rest 
appointed  for  the  loving  and  the  faithfuL 

<«  God  bless  and  strengthen  you,  my  dear  brother  I"  said  she, 
sinking  down  slowly  into  the  deep  sofii. 

*<And  you  too,  Julia — my  bek>ved  sister  l**  he  answered,  as 
he  settled  into  the  chair  he  had  been  ooeopying  in  front  of  bar, 
and  still  retaining  both  of  her  hands  in  his. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Their  hearu  were  too  fbU  for  speeck 
—  and  while  tears  of  joy  ran  slowly  down  the  cbeeks  of  Jidiat 
and  fell,  drop  after  drop  on  Arthur's  trembling  haadsi  there 
was  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and  hope  — of  diaappointmeni  •— of 
quenched  bitterness  and  holy  trust  in  the  heart  of  Aithar» 
such  as  he  had  never  felt  before—  not  even  at  the  time  when  he 
left  Julia,  and  rushed  up  to  his  chamber,  and  threw  himself  npoo 
his  knees  in  the  anguish  of  his  troubled  spirit,  oa  disooferlng  aa 
he  believed,  at  the  time,  that  another  had  obtained  poMearion  of 
what  he  had  so  long  coveted,  and  with  soch  ( 
acknowledged  earnestness,  year  after  year. 

"<  How  strange ! "  said  he,  at  last,  hi  a  few  i 
that  of  one  talking  in  his  sleep.    **  How  very  strange !  that  in  tlie 
shipwreck  of  all  our  earthly  hopes,  i^riiea  efeuda  and  tUek  daik* 

SI 
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ness  are  round  about  our  way,  and  we  are  crashed  with  a  sud- 
den calamity  —  overwhehned  with  disappointment,  perhaps,  just 
where  we  had  garnered  up  our  hearts  —  and  humbled  to  the 
very  dust,  for  our  presumption,  we  should  so  often  see  another 
light,  which  might  have  been  overlooked,  but  for  the  dreariness 
of  our  way  and  the  darkness  and  the  desolation  round  about 
us ;  and  be  comforted  and  strengthened,  just  when  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  help  for  us  —  and  no  hope.  Of  a  truth,  dear 
Julia,  now  that  we  understand  each  other,  and  you  grant  me 
the  assurance  that  I  have  so  long  yearned  for,  and  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  —  I  begin  to  believe  that  '  it  is  good  to  be 
afflicted/  " 

"  *  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  *'  whispered  Julia. 

"  Nay  more  —  that  we  may  all,  if  we  desire  it,  come  to  *  g^orj 
in  our  tribulations  !  * " 

^  My  dear  brother  !  How  glad  I  am  to  find  your  thoughts  all 
setting  that  way  !  ** 

"  Julia !  —  sister !  —  I  will  now  acknowledge  to  you  what  I 
have  been  hoping  for,  and  looking  for  —  but  never  till  now  have 
breathed  aloud  into  mortal  ear.  Though  your  brother  and  I 
have  entered  into  certain  business  arrangements  —  very  unpala- 
table to  me,  I  assure  you  —  for  I  could  not  withstand  the  per- 
suasions of  Uncle  George,  without  having  reasons  to  give  which 
I  was  waiting  for,  and  hoping  for — yet,  for  months,  my  heart 
was  fixed  upon  a  very  diflferent  path  in  life  —  the  last  in  the 
world  perhaps  that  you,  and  others  who  have  longest  known  me, 
would  be  likely  to  dream  of — and  if  the  result  of  our  present 
interview  had  been  what,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  not  only  hoped, 
but  expected  it  to  be,  I  should  have  abandoned  all  thought  of 
a  business-copartnership  with  Charles,  and  have  entered  upon 
that  other  path  —  God  helping  me  —  and  you,  Julia,  as  my  oom- 
panion  for  life  and  pleasant  counsellor,  encouraging  me ** 

'^  Upon  my  word,  Cousin  Arthur,*'  said  Julia,  starting  up  with 
a  faint  cry,  and  lifting  her  locked  hands  above  her  head  —  "I  do 
believe  I  understand  you  !  I  believe,  too,  in  foreshadowings  !  and 
that  which  I  have  prayed  for,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  from 
the  first  day  we  knew  of  the  great  change  that  had  happened  to 
you,  appears  about  to  be  accomplished  !  O  merciful  Father  ! 
let  it  be  so,  I  pray  thee,  if  consistent  with  thy  will ! " 
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**  You  have  nndentood  me  then,  dear  Julia — but  **— shaking 
his  heady  and  speaking  in  a  low  moornfol  tone,  at  if  eommomng 
with  himself — ^  but,  now  it  is  all  over — now  it  is  too  late.** 

"  How  so,  Arthur  !  —  how  so,  my  dear  brother  !  What  hin- 
dereth  now  ?  " 

^  I  should  tremble  to  enter  upon  the  ministry  of  reconeiliatioii, 
a  disappointed  man  ! " 

^  But,  Arthur — how  are  yoa  a  disappointed  man  ?  Would 
you  have  it  otherwise  ?  " 

**  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  yoa.  With  your  present  Tiews 
—  enlightened  and  oonscieniious,  and  as  I  most  admowledge^ 
reasonable  —  for  whatever  may  be  the  exeeptions,  they  are  not  to 
be  foreseen,  and  of  course  not  to  be  provided  for,  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  And  yet,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to 
you,  I  feel  disappointed,  and  am  hardly  yet  reconciled  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  best  for  both.  As  a  firiend,  fiuthful  and  afleo> 
tionate,  and  capable  of  any  sacrifice  for  my  enoouragemenl  and 
help — as  a  beloved  sister — to  whom  I  may  go  with  entire  oon- 
fidence  and  trust,  now  thai  the  bitterness  of  the  trial  is  over— 
you  ought  to  be,  and  yoa  must  and  shall  be,  so  dear,  that  noth- 
ing, not  even  marriage,  nor  the  tenderest  companionship  of  earthy 
could  make  you  more  so ! " 

Another  pause  —  long^  <leep»  and  almost  painfhl  to  boA,  fol- 
lowed. 

''But,  Arthur  —  may  I  ask  how  k»g  you  have  entertained 
these  views  ?  " 

^  Ever  since  I  first  came  to  my  senses." 

''  And  you  never  mentioned  them,  even  to  your  modier  ?" 

"Never." 

''And  why  not,  pray?"* 

"  I  had  no  encouragement  I  was  not  satidled  with  myaeK 
I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  wanted — much  less  that  I 
was  called ;  for  though  the  fields  were  whitening  to  the  harvest, 
and  the  laborers  were  few,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  had  veocb- 
safed  no  whispering  to  me.  At  first,  I  thoi^  of  being  a  mis- 
sionary— of  tearing  my  way  through  the  bulwarks  of  empire  in 
the  East — and  of  going  forth,  not  as  a  humble  fiiUower,  but  as  a 
leader — not  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  nor  as  a  labonr  in  tlie 
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Lord's  vinejard  —  but  as  a  great  captain !  a  champion  of  the  tx%»e 
faith,  and  a  conqueror  !  But,  I  soon  found  that  the  spirit  within 
me  —  that  unregenerate  ambition,  which  had  overmastered  mj 
whole  nature  —  was  the  evil  spirit  of  unbelief;  and  I  cast  mjaelf 
upon  my  face  before  the  Lord,  in  utter  brokenness  of  heart,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  horror,  that  no  language  can  describe,  and  there 
came  what  I  had  never  felt  before  —  the  blessedness  of  hope — 
the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding;  and  as  Grod  opened 
my  eyes,  by  little  and  little,  to  bear  the  light  —  I  saw  the  need 
of  preparation,  and  have  been  at  work,  studying  and  preparing 
myself,  day  by  day,  for  whatever  I  might  be  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake or  suffer  —  either  at  home  or  abroad  —  either  now  or 
hereafter." 

"  Wonderful  ! " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend  —  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  wonderful  I 
and  it  may  be  that  God  is  now  opening  a  way  for  me,  which  I 
had  never  thought  of." 

**  It  must  be  so,  my  brother  !  and  the  disappointed  hope,  of 
which  you  are  half  disposed  to  complain  —  though  you  do  not 
murmur  aloud  —  may  be  the  very  thing  needed  to  finish  yonr 
preparation  for  the  work,  and  to  set  you  free  —  *  in  the  gloriooa 
freedom  of  the  gospel  ! ' " 

**  It  may  be  so,  Julia ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  —  I  begin  to 
believe  it  tV 

**  Arthur  Maynard  —  my  brave,  good  brother  —  you  need  en- 
couragement ;  and  you  know  where  to  go  for  the  only  encourage- 
ment worth  having  —  but  perhaps  I  may  not  be  going  too  far, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  if  I  say  to  you,  that  I  believe  you 
are  now  entering  upon  your  appointed  path  —  and  that  Grod  has 
set  you  apart  for  this  very  work  —  and  prepared  you  for  it,  in 
many  ways  —  and  that  he  will  sanctify  you,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so,  even  from  your  youth  up,  and  that,  if  your  mind  be 
stayed  on  him  —  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength 
—  you  cannot  mistake  the  way,  and  have  nothing  to  fear." 

**  Thank  you,  Julia  !  God  forever  bless  you  for  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  ! " 

"I  wonder  more  and  more,  at  the  turn  our  friendship  —  our 
love,  I  might  say  —  has  taken.      I  have  not  wholly  recovered 
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ftt>m  the  astoniBhment  I  felt,  when  700  first  acknowledged  yoan 
for  me.  You  took  me  bj  surprise,  Arthur — and  as  I  bad  kmg 
since  given  jou  up  —  there  was  a  ringing  in  mj  ears,  when  70a 
betrayed  yourself  so  abruptly  —  and  I  was  overwhelmed.  Bat| 
now  that  we  understand  each  other  —  and  are  about  entering 
upon  a  higher  life  —  I,  never  to  marry  —  you,  to  find  hereafter 
what  you  so  richly  deserve,  a  large-hearted  and  a  wise-hearted 
woman,  for  your  helper." 

*'  No,  no,  Julia  —  never,  never !    I  shall  never  marry."* 

^  You  think  so,  now,  my  dear  brother ;  b:it  make  no  rash 
promises ;  —  you  are  made  for  the  compankmship  of  snch  a  beings 
and  if  you  enter  the  ministry,  or  go  abroad  as  a  missionarj,  you 
must  not  be  alone,  —  'all,  all,  alone/" 

*'  As  you  are  to  be,  Julia  ?  " 

^  No,  Arthur  —  I  shall  not  be  alone.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
ministry  —  I  shall  not  go  abroad  into  the  missionary  field  — at 
least,  I  think  so — for  mine,  I  believe,  is  a  home  mksion — and 
a  true  woman  will  never  be  alone,  where  the  Master  has  anj^ 
thing  for  her  to  do.  She  may  preach  the  goepel  silently.  She 
may  carry  with  her  wherever  she  goes  tbroogh  the  week,  the 
perfume  she  has  gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  LcntI,  every  Sab* 
bath  day ;  and  when  she  looks  about  her,  and  sees  what  proviskm 
has  been  made  for  all  —  and  how  indispensable  it  ^  that  all 
should  cooperate  —  for  who  was  ever  converted  without  the  help 
of  man  ? " 

''Not  even  the  great  Apostle  himself  perhaps  —  Ant  be  bad 
been  spoken  to  many  times,  Jolia,  before  he  saw  the  brifl^itnese 
above  that  of  the  sun,  and  heard  that  voice,  of  the  elder  broCher.** 

^  She  will  find  enough  to  occupy  her,"  oontinaed  Juiuk,  in  ro* 
ply  — ""  enough  to  the  )a«t  hour  of  the  longest  life,  and  will  nOYer 
be  alone,  dear  Arthur  —  not  even  at  dead  ot  ni([^t— nor  in  tbe 
secret  place  of  prayer." 

"^  How  wonderful  I  I  must  say  again.  The  table  is  qupead— 
the  feast  prepared  —  messengers  are  sent  everywhere  ■  -  aagal- 
messengerci  often  —  into  all  the  cities,  and  villageii  and  honae^ 
and  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  — and  all  are  invited 
mid  urged,  and  many  perhaps  are  eonysBirf  to  come  up  —  and 
places  of  refreshment  are  opened  all  along  tbe  way,  where  the 
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poor  pilgrim  —  dusty  and  foot-sore — and  sometimes  broken- 
hearted and  weary  of  life,  may  stop  and  rest,  and  be  strengthened 
with  wine  and  milk  —  and  with  the  bread  of  life  —  and  with  the 
water  of  salvation  —  without  money  and  without  price  —  and 
yet,  oh  Julia,  my  sister !  the  table  is  never  full !  and  the  feast  is 
oftentimes  untouched ! " 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  loud  joyful  bark  at  the  open  win- 
dow, and  in  came  Carlo,  tumbling  head  over  heels  into  the  lap 
of  Julia  —  and  the  door  opened  —  and  one  after  another  of  the 
family  entered,  as  if  they  were  all  tired  of  waiting  —  followed  by 
the  pretty  nursery-maid,  covered  with  evidence  that  she  had 
been  out  among  the  wet  roses  and  clambering  honey-suckles, 
that  overhung  the  open  window,  and  leading  Charley  by  the 
hand. 

As  they  drew  near  the  sofa,  they  all  stopped  and  looked  at 
one  another,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes ;  for 
there  sat  Arthur  with  Julia's  hands  in  his  —  and  both  so  deeply 
engaged,  as  to  have  heard  nothing  of  their  approach. 

"  Down,  Carlo  !  down  !  "  said  Arthur ;  and  then  up  rose  Julia 
—  and  up  rose  Arthur  —  and  there  they  stood  facing  the  intmd- 
ders,  without  a  sign  of  embarrassment,  or  hurry,  and  with  such  a 
calm  and  beautiful  expression  of  satisfied,  innocent  yearning,  that 
nobody  there  doubted  the  issue  of  that  long  and  trying  interview. 

*^  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  !  dear  Julia,"  said  Edith,  mn- 
ning  up  to  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  blub- 
bering aloud. 

"  Not  so  fast,  dear  Edith,"  whispered  Julia ;  "  you  misunder- 
stand the  whole  matter.  Hush,  hush  !  I  pray.  Aunt  Elizabeth  I 
Uncle  George  I  brother  Charles  !  Mrs.  Archibald  !  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  you  my  brother  —  my  beloved  brother  —  Mr. 
Arthur  Maynard  ! " 

"  And  allow  me,"  said  Arthur  —  catching  a  portion  of  Julia's 
free  spirit,  and  exceedingly  diverted  at  the  expression  of  blank 
and  hopeless  astonishment  he  saw  in  all  the  countenances  about 
him  —  "and  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  beloved  sister  — 
my  only  sister  —  Miss  Julia  Parry  !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence  —  and  then,  as  if  they 
were  all  satisfied  with  what  they  saw,  and  had  no  hope  of  any 
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further  explanation,  they  interchanged  looks  and  smiled  —  and 
then  hurried  off  about  their  business  —  leaving  the  mjfifory  oj 
'*  TViM  Womanhood**  to  be  puzzled  over  all  the  rest  of  tliefr  lives. 

And  now  for  the  catastrophe.  The  Migor  married  Miss  Webb 
—  Charles  took  little  Edith,  who  consented  to  put  up  with  him 
at  last  —  'on  trial'  —  Arthur  began  studying  for  the  ministry 
under  a  devout  and  godly  teacher  —  and  when  the  parties  were 
last  heard  of,  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  (^  an  alliance  be- 
tween Mr.  Bayard  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  who  began  to  throw 
aside  her  furbelows  and  flounces,  and  to  go  —  in  a  drab-colored 
silk,  and  a  very  plain  bonnet — to  the  Friends*  meeting. 

Julia  persevered  —  and  so  did  Mr.  Fay  —  and  so  did  Arthur ; 
and  as  they  are  all  unmarried  —  though  a  twelvemonth  has  now 
gone  by  —  it  may  be,  that  they  will  continiie  to  persevere  *- at 
least  for  another  twelvemonth ;  after  which,  something  more  may 
be  heard  of  them  — perhaps. 
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